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PROVINCIAL    GAZETTEERS 
OF   INDIA 

CENTRAL   PROVINCES 

Central  Provinces. — A  Province  under  a  Chief  Commis-  General 

sioner,  or  Lx)cal  Administration,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  ^^^^' 

peninsula,  and  comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  broad  belt  Situation 

of  hill  and   plateau  country  which  separates  the  plains  of^^. 

Hindustan  from   the  Deccan  \    The  Province  lies  between  daries. 

if  47'  and  24°  27'  N.  and  between  75°  57'  and  84°  24'  E. 

Its  shape  from  north-west  to  south-east  approximates  to  that 

of  a  rectangle,  broader  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  extremity. 

The  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  500  miles  and 

the  breadth  from  east  to  west  also  about  500  miles,  while  the 

area   is  113,281  square  miles,  of  which  82,093  ^^e  British 

territory  and  the  remainder  held  by  Feudatory  chiefs.     The 

Province  is  bounded  on  the  north  and   north-west  by  the 

Central  India  States,  and  along  a  smjall  strip  of  Saugor  District 

by  the  United  Provinces ;  on  the  west  by  the  States  of  Bhopal 

and  Indore,  and  by  the  Khandesh  District  of  Bombay ;  on  the 

south  by  Berar,  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  and  large  zaminddri 

estates  of  the  Madras  Presidency ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  last, 

and  by  the  Tributary  States  of  Bengal.     The  Central  Provinces 

are  thus  enclosed  on  nearly  every  side  by  Native  States,  and 

are  cut  off  geographically  from  other  British  Provinces. 

The  Province  may  be  divided  from  north-west  to  south-east  Natural 

divisious. 

*  Since  October  i,  1903,  BerSr  has  been  administered  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  But  except  where  the  contrary  is 
expres«ily  stated,  this  article  treats  of  the  Central  Provinces  without  Berar. 
In  1905  the  greater  part  of  Sambalpur  District,  together  with  the  five 
Feudatory  States  of  Bamra,  Rairakhol,  Sonpur,  Patna,  and  Kalahandi,  were 
transferred  to  Bengal,  while  the  five  Feudatory  Sutes  of  Chang  BhakSr, 
Korea,  Surguja,  Udaipur,  and  Jashpur  were  transferred  from  Bengal  to  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  statistics  of  area  and  population  have  beeu  altered 
to  show  the  effect  of  these  transfers,  but  the  other  statistics  contained  in 
this  article  are  for  the  area  of  the  Central  Provinces  as  it  stood  in  1903-4 
before  the  transfers. 
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"  'ipxb.  thre6  ;tme^  •of  upland,  alternating  with  two  of  plain 
Coiihtry.  *  In  Ifie  ho'rth^west  the  Districts  of  Saugor  and  Damoh 
'•IjQ'|oJi-tiid*X^ipdfiyjH\  or  I  Mai w£  plateau,  the  southern  face  of 
which  nses  almost' sh'eer  from  the  valley  of  the  Narbad^  The 
general  elevation  of  this  plateau  varies  from  1,500  to  2,000 
feet.  The  highest  part  is  that  immediately  overhanging  the 
Narbada,  and  the  general  slope  is  to  the  north,  the  rivers 
of  this  area  being  tributaries  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  undulating,  and  broken  by  frequent 
low  hills  covered  with  a  growth  of  poor  and  stunted  forest. 
Another  division  consists  of  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  the 
Narbada,  walled  in  by  the  Vindhyan  and  Satpura  hills  to  the 
north  and  south,^and  extending  for  a  length  of  about  200  miles 
from  Jubbulpore  to  Handia,  with  an  average  width  of  twenty 
miles.  The  valley  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  river,  and  is 
formed  of  deep  alluvial  deposits  of  extreme  richness,  excellently 
suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  llofty  and  spreading  makud 
trees  stud  the  plain ;  and  its  surface  is  scoured  by  the  numerous 
and  rapid  streams  which,  pouring  down  from  the  Satpura  Hills 
during  the  rainy  season,  have  cut  for  themselves  a  passage  to 
the  Narbada  through  the  soft  soil.  South  of  the  valley  the 
Satpura  range  or  third  division  stretches  across  the  Province, 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  triangle,  its  base  or  eastern  face  ex- 
tending for  100  miles  from  Amarkantak  to  the  SaletekrI  hills 
in  Balaghat,  and  its  sides  running  westward  for  about  400 
miles,  an(l  gradually  approaching  each  other  till  they  terminate 
in  two  parallel  ridges  which  bound  on  either  side  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Tapti  river  in  Nimar.  The  greater  part  consists  of 
an  elevated  plateau,  in  some  parts  merely  a  rugged  mass  of 
hills  hurled  together  by  volcanic  action,  in  others  a  succession 
of  bare  stony  ridges  and  narrow  fertile  valleys,  in  which  the 
soil  has  been  deposited  by  drainage.  Steep  slopes  lead  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  plateau  from  the  plain  country  on  the  north 
and  south,  which  are  traversed  in  all  directions  by  narrow  deep 
ravines,  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  streams  and  rivers, 
and  covered  throughout  their  extent  with  forest.  The  general 
elevation  of  the  plateau  is  2,000  feet,  but  several  of  the  peaks 
rise  to  3,500  and  a  few  to  more  than  4,000  feet.  The  Satpuras 
form  the  watershed  of  the  plains  lying  north  and  south  of 
them  ;  and  some  of  the  more  important  rivers  of  the  Province, 
the  Narbada,  Tapti,  Wardha,  and  Wainganga,  rise  in  these 
hills.  Extending  along  the  southern  and  eastern  faces  of  the 
Satpura  range  lies  the  fourth  geographical  division,  the  plain 
of  Nagpur,  Chhattlsgarh,  and  Sambalpur.     It  is  broken  in  two 
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places  by  strips  of  hilly  country  which  run  from  the  SatpurSs 
in  the  north  to  the  ranges  enclosing  it  on  the  south,  and  is 
thus  divided  into  three  tracts  presenting  some  dissimilar 
features.  The  N3gpur  plain  drained  by  the  Wardha  and 
Waingang^  contains  towards  the  west  the  shallow  black  soil 
in  which  autumn  crops  like  cotton  and  the  large  millet,  jowdr^ 
which  do  not  require  excessive  moisture,  can  be  successfully 
cultivated.  This  area,  mainly  comprised  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wardha  river,  is  the  great  cotton-growing  tract  of  the  Province, 
and  at  present  the  most  wealthy.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
Nagpur  plain,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Wainganga, 
f>ossesses  a  heavier  rainfall  and  is  mainly  a  rice-growing  tract 
Its  distinctive  feature  is  marked  by  the  numerous  tanks  which 
have  been  constructed  for  the  irrigation  of  rice,  and  which 
have  caused  it  to  receive  the  name  of  the  *  lake  country  *  of 
Nagpur.  To  the  east  of  the  Nagpur  plain,  separated  from  it 
by  a  belt  of  hilly  country,  lies  the  great  plain  of  Chhattisgarh, 
comprising  the  open  country  of  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  Districts, 
and  forming  the  upper  basin  of  the  MahanadI  river.  The 
MahanadI  flows  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  plain, 
skirting  the  hills  which  border  it  to  the  south,  while  its 
great  tributary  the  Seonath  brings  to  it  the  drainage  of  Raipur. 
Along  the  north  the  Satpura  range  overlooks  the  low  country, 
the  surface  of  which  is  an  expanse  of  small  embanked  rice- 
fields,  sometimes  fifty  to  an  acre,  separated  by  ridges  of 
uncultivable  gravel.  Except  for  these  undulations  the  level  of 
the  plain  is  generally  unbroken ;  and  over  large  areas  there  are 
few  trees  other  than  the  mango  groves  adjoining  the  more 
important  of  the  frequent  clusters  of  mud-roofed  huts  which 
form  a  Chhattisgarh  village.  To  the  east  of  Chhattisgarh  lies 
the  plain  which  forms  the  middle  basin  of  the  MahanadI, 
comprising  Sambalpur  District  and  the  States  of  Sonpur, 
Patna,  and  Kalahandl  \  South  of  these  level  tracts  lies  another 
expanse  of  hill  and  plateau,  comprised  in  the  zaminddri  estate 
of  Chanda  and  the  Chhattisgarh  Division,  and  the  Bastar  and 
Ranker  Feudatory  chiefships,  nearly  touching  the  Satpuras 
on  the  north,  and  running  south  and  east  till  in  Kalahandl 
it  merges  into  the  Eastern  Ghats.  This  vast  area,  covering  about 
24,000  square  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  dense  forest 
with  precipitous  mountains  and  ravines,  which  formerly  rendered 
it  impervious  to  Hindu  invasion  or  immigration,  producing 
only  on  isolated  stretches  of  cultivable  land  the  poorest  rains 

*  This  area,  comprising  Sambalpur  District  and  fire  adjoining  Feudatory 
States,  was  transferred  to  Bengal  in  1905. 
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crops,  and  sparsely  peopled  by  primitive  Gonds  and  other  forest 
tribes,  was  probably  until  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  the 
wildest  and  least  known  part  of  the  whole  peninsula.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  opened  up  in  all  directions  by  good  roads, 
constructed  under  Government  supervision  from  the  funds  of 
the  estates  through  which  they  pass. 

Rivers.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  Vindhyan  plateau,  the  rivers 

of  which  flow  north  to  Hindustan,  and  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Tapti  in  NimSr,  practically  the  whole  of  the  Central  Provinces 
lies  in  the  catchment  basin  of  three  rivers,  the  Narbada,  the 
Godavari,  and  the  Mahanadi.  The  Godavari  itself,  however, 
only  skirts  the  south-western  border  of  Chanda  District  for 
a  short  distance ;  and  it  is  to  its  tributaries,  the  Pranhita,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Warda  and  Wainganga,  and  the  Indravati 
and  other  rivers  from  Bastar,  that  the  important  position  of 
this  river  in  the  drainage  system  of  the  Province  is  due.  Of 
the  rivers  a  larger  proportion  of  whose  course  lies  in  the 
Province,  the  Narbada,  Mahanadi,  Wardha,  and  Wainganga 
are  the  chief,  all  of  these  having  a  length  of  some  hundreds  of 
miles  within  its  limits.  They  resemble  each  other  in  that 
their  sources  and  the  greater  part  of  their  catchment  basins  lie 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea ;  and  owing  to  the 
rapid  fall  of  level,  they  have  cut  for  themselves  deep  beds 
many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  country  which  they  drain. 
In  the  rainy  season  they  become  swift  torrents ;  but  when  dry 
weather  sets  in  they  rapidly  dwindle  to  a  chain  of  stagnant 
pools,  connected  by  an  insignificant  streamlet  trickling  over 
masses  of  rock  or  meandering  through  broad  wastes  of  sand. 

Scenery.  Though  the  scenery  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  compare  in 
sublimity  with  that  of  the  Himalayas,  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
as  far  removed  from  the  monotony  of  the  plains  of  Hindustan. 
The  recurring  contrast  of  woodland  and  tillage  and  the 
alternation  of  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  river,  cannot  but  be 
grateful  to  eyes  fatigued  by  the  sameness  of  dusty  Indian 
plains.  In  the  Narbada  valley  during  the  pleasant  winter 
months  the  eye  may  range  over  miles  of  green  com  land, 
broken  by  low  black  boundary  ridges  or  twisting  footpaths. 
The  horizon  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  hill  ranges  which 
seem  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain ;  but  on  coming  nearer 
to  them,  the  heavy  green  of  their  slopes  is  found  to  be  divided 
from  the  softer  hues  of  the  young  wheat  by  broad  belts  of 
gravelly  soil,  carpeted  with  short  sward  and  dotted  with  noble 
trees,  recalling  the  appearance  of  an  English  park.  On  the 
Satpuras,  the  high  and  abrupt  hills,  clothed  from  summit  to 
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base  with  forest,  and  seamed  by  the  deep  courses  of  the 

streams,  up  which  the  roads  twist  and  turn,  disclosing  to  the 

traveller  here  and   there  a  glimpse   of  the  cultivated  plain 

stretching  far  beneath  him,  and  the  plateau  with  its  rolling 

steppes  of  basalt  alternating  with  little  valleys  cultivated  like 

gardens,  present  a  variety  of  scenery  not  less  attractive*     But 

except  at  one  period  of  the  year  the  velvety  freshness  of  an 

English  landscape  is  wanting.     During  the  hot  months,  the 

plains  lying  baked  and  scorched  by  the  dry  heat  are  as  lifeless 

as  a  moor  under  a  black  frost.    Even  in  the  winter,  though  the 

wheat-growing  tracts  retain  their  freshness  of  appearance,  the 

rice-fields  quickly  harden   into  an  expanse  of  bare  yellow 

stubble.    But  with  the  breaking  of  the  monsoon  all  is  changed. 

The  abundant  growth  of  vegetation,  in  an  atmosphere  like 

a  hothouse,  is  so  rapid  as  almost  to  be  imagined  perceptible ; 

and  the  new  foliage,  clothed  in  the  softest  tints  of  green  and 

glittering  with  rain-drops,  covers  the  whole  surface  of  a  country 

which  a  month  earlier  seemed  little  better  than  an  arid  desert 

Nor  is  the  aspect  less  beautiful  in  September,  when,  from  some 

such  f)oint  as  the  hill  overlooking  the  MahUnadl  at  Sambalpur, 

can  be  seen  miles  of  continuous  fields  heavy  with  irrigated 

rice,  the  ripening  ears  of  dark  green  or  light  yellow  changing 

in  hue  with  the  passing  shadows  of  the  clouds,  while  in  the 

background  wooded  hills  covered  with  darker  coloured  foliage 

>  fringe  the  horizon,  and  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  this  season 

appear  to  be  less  than  half  their  real  distance  away. 

The  tortuous  gorge  of  white  marble  through  which  the  Religions 

Narbada  winds  with  a  deep  silent  course  is  now  well-known  Jfsocia- 

,    ,.  .        ,  ^  . . , ,  .  tions. 

to  Indian  toiuists,  but  many  spots  hidden  away  m  comers 

of  little-travelled  Districts  are  as  well  worthy  of  a  visit.     At 

Amarkantak,  where  the  eastern  hills  reach  their  culminating 

point  in  a  coimtry  so  rugged  and  difficult  that  until  fifty  years 

ago  scarcely  a  single  European  traveller  had  visited  it,   the 

sources  of  the  sacred  Narbada  are  guarded  by  a  little  colony 

of  priests  who  have  reared  their  temples  amid  the  solitary 

forests ;  westwards  the  caves  and  wild  gorges  of  the  Mahadeo 

hills  are  sanctified  and  made  the  goal  of  pilgrims,  as  the  scene 

where  Siva  formerly  made  himself  manifest  to  his  worshippers. 

The  group  of  temples  at  Muktlgiri  in  BetQl,  though  selected  by 

Fergusson  as  a  type  of  Jain  architecture,  owe  their  reputation 

rather  to  their  picturesque  position  in  a  wooded  valley  at  the 

foot  of  a  waterfall,  than  to  any  special  degree  of  art  or  taste 

displayed  in  their  construction.     And  many  similar  instances 

could  be  given. 
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Geology ».  The  six  geological  formations  occurring  in  the  Central 
fom  "^"*  Provinces  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order :  Alluvium, 
tions.  the  Deccan  trap,  the  Gondwana  system,  the  Vindhyan  system, 
AUuvium.  the  Transition  system,  and  the  Gneissic  system.  The  valley 
of  the  Narbada  from  Jubbulpore  to  Harda  is  a  great  alluvial 
flat,  chiefly  composed  of  a  stiff"  reddish,  yellowish,  or  brownish 
clay,  with  intercalated  bands  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  thickness 
of  the  clay  seldom  exceeds  loo  feet,  but  a  boring  made  near 
Gadarwara  attained  a  depth  of  491  feet  without  reaching  the 
base  of  the  alluvial  deposits.  The  deposits  have  yielded  fossils 
consisting  of  shells  and  the  bones  of  both  extinct  and  existing 
animals,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus. 
The  only  trace  of  man  hitherto  found  in  them  consists  of 
a  chipped  stone  scraper  or  hatchet  made  of  Vindhyan  quartzite, 
unearthed  eight  miles  north  of  Gadarwara. 
The  Dec-  The  basaltic  or  volcanic  rocks  known  as  the  Deccan  trap 
can  trap,  ^^y^^  ^  large  area  in  the  Central  Provinces,  occupying 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Districts  of  Saugor,  Jubbulpore, 
Mandla,  Seoni,  Chhindwtra,  Nimfir,  NSgpur,  and  Wardha. 
They  are  horizontally  stratifled;  and  between  layers  of  the 
igneous  rock,  sedimentary  beds  containing  numerous  fresh- 
water fossils  are  found,  showing  that  between  the  successive 
lava-flows  sufficient  epochs  of  time  elapsed  to  allow  life  to 
appear  again  on  the  surface.  The  region  covered  by  the 
volcanic  rocks  consists  usually  of  undulating  plains,  divided 
from  each  other  by  flat-topped  ranges  of  hills.  The  hill-sides 
are  marked  by  conspicuous  terraces,  due  to  the  outcrop  of  the 
harder  basaltic  strata,  or  of  those  beds  which  best  resist  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  exp>osure.  Distinguishing  features 
of  the  trap  area  are  the  prevalence  of  long  grass  and  the 
paucity  of  large  trees,  and  the  circumstance  that  almost  all 
bushes  and  trees  are  deciduous.  The  black  cotton  soil  found 
throughout  this  tract  is  believed  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
denudation  of  basalt  rock,  combined  with  the  deposit  of 
vegetable  matter. 
ThcGond-  The  Gondwana  system  corresponds  to  the  marine  older  and 
fiiiwirrinn  "^*^^^®  mesozoic,  and  perhaps  the  upper  palaeozoic  formations 
of  other  countries,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  sandstones  and 
shales,  which  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  fresh  water 
and  probably  by  rivers.  As  a  general  rule,  these  rocks  occupy 
basin-shaped  depressions  in  the  older  formations,  which  some- 
times correspond  to  the  existing  river  valleys.  Remains  of 
animals  are  rare,  and  the  few  which  have  hitherto  been  found 

'  From  a  note  by  Mr.  Bose  of  the  Geological  Snrvey. 
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belong  chiefly  to  the  lower  vertebrate  classes  of  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes.  Plant  remains  are  more  common,  and 
evidence  of  several  successive  floras  has  been  detected.  The 
main  areas  of  Gondwana  rocks  in  the  Central  Provinces  are 
in  the  Satpura  range,  in  the  basin  of  the  Godavari  in  Nagpur, 
Wardha,  and  Chanda  Districts,  and  in  the  Bilaspur  zamlnddris 
and  some  of  the  Feudatory  States.  The  formation  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Gondwanas,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  fossils  found  in  them ;  and  each  of  these  is  further 
subdivided  into  groups,  several  of  which  occur  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  but  cannot  be  separately  described.  The  sandstone 
of  the  Pachmarhl  hills  belongs  to  the  Mahadeo  group  of 
Upper  Gondwanas.  The  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  beds  of 
coarse  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  marked  with  ferruginous 
bands  and  attaining  a  thickness  of  10,000  feet.  The  sandstones 
form  high  ranges  of  hills  and  often  weather  into  vertical  scarps 
of  great  height,  making  conspicuous  cliflTs  in  the  forest,  and 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  black  precipices  of  the  Deccan 
trap,  and  the  rounded  irregular  masses  of  the  more  granitoid 
metamorphic  rocks.  Scarcely  any  fossils  have  been  found  in 
these  rocks.  To  the  Gondwana  formation  also  belongs  the 
Barakar  group  of  the  Damuda  series,  which  furnishes  the  coal 
found  in  Korba,  the  Tawa  valley,  Mohpani,  and  the  Wardha 
valley. 

Next  in  point  of  age  is  the  Vindhyan  series,  which  consists  The 
principally  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  and  is  divided  vindhyan 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Vindhyans.  The  Upper  Vindhyan 
rocks  in  Saugor  and  Damoh  are  composed  of  hard  red  masses 
of  sandstone,  with  alternations  of  shale.  There  is  only  one 
important  band  of  Umestone.  Extensive  stretches  of  Lower 
Vindhyan  rocks  occur  in  Raipur,  Bilaspur,  and  Bastar ;  they 
are  composed  of  quartzitic  sandstone,  superimposed  by  blue 
or  purple  limestone  and  shale.  The  Vindhyan  rocks  have  not 
yielded  any  authenticated  fossils,  but  it  is  improbable  that 
their  deposition  was  anterior  to  the  existence  of  life. 

The  transition  or  sub-metamorphic  formation  is  believed  Transition 
to  be  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Lower  Vindhyans.  Rocks '^'^*^'^** 
belonging  to  this  system,  consisting  of  quartzite,  homstone 
breccia,  and  limestone,  occur  in  the  western  portion  of 
Hoshangabad  near  Handia  and  on  the  Moran  river.  Low  hills 
of  cherty  limestone  and  breccia  are  also  seen  in  Narsinghpur, 
and  some  strata  are  exposed  in  Jubbulpore.  Transition  rocks 
underlying  the  surface  strata  cover  a  large  area  in  the  Districts 
of  Mandla,  Bhandara,  Balaghat,  Raipur,  and  Bilaspur. 
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Gncissic         Gneissic  or  metamorphic  rocks,  the  oldest  known  formation, 
rocks.        cover  large  portions  of  the  plateau  Districts,  and  in  the  Nagpur 

and  Chhattlsgarh  plains  underlie  the  more  recent  formations. 
Botany*.  Where  not  under  cultivation,  the  Central  Provinces  are 
^o'^s^  characterized  by  a  deciduous,  sometimes  scrubby  forest,  often 
mixed  with  heavy  woody  climbers.  In  the  extreme  south-east 
is  a  belt  of  moist  evergreen  forest.  Teak  (Tectona  grandis)  is 
found  over  most  of  the  area,  while  sal  (Shorea  robusta)  dis- 
appears in  the  western  Districts.  Sdj  {Terminalia  tomentosa) 
and  bijasdl  {Pterocarpus  Marsupium)  are  the  trees  next  in  im- 
portance. The  principal  bamboo  is  Dendrocalamus  strictus. 
The  tendu  or  ebony  {Diospyros  tamentosd)^  Indian  redwood 
(Soymtdafebrifuga\giryd  or  satin-wood  {Chloroxylon  Swietenia\ 
shisham  or  rosewood  {Daldergia  Sissoo),  and  kumdr  (Gmelina 
arbored)  yield  ornamental  timbers.  Tun  or  red  ctdzi  {Cedrela 
Toond)  is  found  wild  and  is  also  cultivated.  Sandal-wood 
{Santalum  album)  is  not  indigenous,  but  one  or  two  small 
plantations  have  been  started  in  Government  forest.  The 
semur  or  cotton-tree  {Bambax  malabaricum)  is  common,  the 
cotton  surrounding  the  seeds  being  used  to  stuff  quilts  and 
cushions.  The  harrd  (Terminalia  Chebuld)  yields  the  myra- 
bolams  of  commerce.  Among  trees  conspicuous  for  their 
beautiful  flowers  may  be  mentioned  the  amaltas  {Cassia  Jnstula)^ 
with  long  pendulous  racemes  of  bright  yellow  resembling  the 
laburnum ;  the  gangal  {Cochlospermum  Gossypium),  growing 
on  the  driest  and  stoniest  slopes  with  large  yellow  flowers ; 
the  kachndr  {Bauhinia  variegata\  with  large  blossoms  of  four 
white  petals  and  one  pink  or  variegated;  and  the  dhak  or 
palds  {Butea  Jrondosa),  a,  very  common  and  useful  tree  in  both 
the  forests  and  the  open  country,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant 
scarlet  orange  inflorescence  appearing  when  the  tree  is  quite 
leafless.  Other  trees  with  conspicuous  flowers  are  the  sirts 
(Albizzia  Lebbek)  with  greenish  yellow  flowers,  much  cultivated 
in  avenues  and  gardens ;  the  graceful  haldu  {Adina  cordifolia) 
with  yellow  blooms ;  the  shrub  sihdru  or  harsinghdr  (Nyctanthes 
Arbor-tristis)  with  fragrant  yellowish-white  flowers  used  for 
garlands;  the  kusumb  {Schleichera  trtjuga)  with  bright  red 
leaves  and  flowers,  appearing  in  the  hot  season;  the  iinsd 
{Ougeinia  dalbergioides),  with  trifoliate  leaves  and  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers ;  and  the  shrub  dhuvi  ( Woodfordia  flori- 
bunda)  with  red  flowers.  Flowering  herbaceous  plants  are  few, 
and  the  most  brilliant  shows  are  found  on  the  trees.     Among 

*  From  notci  by  the  Director  of  the  Botanical  Survey,  and  Mr.  Lowrie 
of  the  Forest  department. 
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small  trees  or  shrubs  growing  in  scrub  jungle  may  be  men- 
tioned the  achdr  or  chironjl  {Buchanania  latifolia\  the  graceful 
aon/a  (Phyllantkus  Efnblica\  the  dhdmun  {Grewia  vestita\  and 
species  of  Zizyphus,  Flueggea^  Gardenia^  Carissa^  and  Wightia, 
Among  creepers  the  large  maul  (Bauhinia  Vah/ii)  vfhose  leaves 
are  used  for  plates,  and  the  Butea  superha^  with  leaves  and 
flowers  resembling  the  palas^  are  perhaps  the  best  known. 

Of  trees  growing  in  the  open  country  the  most  important  Trees  of 
and  handsome  is  the  mahud  {Bassia  laiifolid)  with  lofty  co^t^** 
spreading  foliage,  while  the  commonest  is  the  babul  {Acacia 
aralnca\  which  specially  affects  black  cotton  soils ;  others  are 
the  reunjd  (Acacia  leucophlaea\  the  gUlar  {Incus  glomerata),  the 
karanj  {Pongamia  glabra),  and  the  bhokar  {Cordia  Myxa), 
with  some  of  the  trees  already  mentioned.  Trees  planted  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  villages  are  the  fruit-bearing  mango 
{Mangifera  indica),  jdmun  {Eugenia  Jambolana\  tamarind 
{Tamarindus  indica),  wild  plum  {Zizyphus  Jujuba\  and  kaVil 
or  wood-apple  {Feronia  EUphanium),  with  the  sacred  banyan 
{Hcus  indica\  pipal  {Ficus  religiosa),  bel  {Aegle  Marmelos\  and 
nim  {Melia  Azadirachia),  The  bastard  date-palm  {Phoenix 
sylvestris)  is  common  in  some  localities,  growing  along  the 
banks  of  streams,  while  the  palmyra  palm  {Borassus  flabellifer) 
is  also  found  in  the  south. 

The  best  grazing  grasses  are  the  well-known  darbh  or  dUb  Grasses. 
{Cynodon  dactylotC)  sacred  to  Ganesh,  which  is  scarce  on  black 
soils ;  kel  or  kaild  {Andropogon  annulatus) ;  musydl  {Iseilema 
Wightii)\  dhadhdra  {Iseilema  laxum),  the  last  two  being  sweet- 
scented  when  freshly  cut;  gunarid  or  gunheri  {Anthistiria 
scandens\  the  high  grass  growing  on  the  Baihar  plateau ;  and 
kuscU  {Pollinia  argentea\  an  excellent  fodder  grass  when  young. 
Among  other  grasses  may  be  mentioned  babel  or  bhdbar  {Pol- 
linia eriopoda\  used  locally  for  rope-making  and  now  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  bharru  {Sorghum  hale- 
pense\  from  which  reed-pens  are  made;  the  khaskhas  grass 
{Andropogon  squarrosus)  and  the  well-known  spear- grass  {Andro- 
pogon coniortus) ;  Andropogon  Schoenanthus,  which  yields  the 
aromatic  rusa  oil;  kdns  {Saccharum  spontaneutn),  the  grass 
which  is  such  an  enemy  to  the  wheat  cultivator ;  and  Panicum 
Crus-galliy  growing  round  tanks  and  called  the  gift  of  God,  as 
its  seeds  are  gathered  and  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes. 

Owing  to  the  extent  of  its  forests,  the  Province  possesses  Fauna', 
a  comparatively  rich  variety  of   wild  animals.      The  wild 

'  From  notes  by  Dr.  Qninn,  Major  Sutherland,  I.M.S.,  Colonel  Poynder, 
I.M.S.,  and  Mr.  Lowrie  and  Mr.  Dnnbar-Brandei  of  the  Forest  department 
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elephant  is  now  found  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  eastern 
Feudatory  States.  The  wild  buffalo  frequents  the  forests  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  Districts,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy 
and  swamps  and  marshes  abound.  In  the  rains  he  is  an 
occasional  visitor  as  far  west  as  MandUu  The  bison  (Bos 
gaurus)  is  found  in  the  east  and  south,  and  also  on  the  Satpur^ 
hills,  preferring  usually  the  higher  summits  and  steep  slopes. 
He  is  the  largest  ox  in  the  world,  but  does  not  attain  to  so 
great  a  size  in  the  Central  Provinces  as  in  Burma.  Lions 
have  long  been  extinct,  but  it  is  recorded  that  a  specimen 
was  shot  in  Saugor  in  185 1.  Tigers  and  the  large  and  small 
varieties  of  leopard  occur  all  over  the  Province,  while  the 
hunting  leopard  {Cynaelurus  jubatus)  is  found  in  some  locali- 
ties, but  is  very  scarce.  The  Indian  or  sloth  bear  {Melursus 
ursinus)  is  common,  and  the  wolf  is  found  in  small  numbers 
in  some  Districts.  Packs  of  wild  dogs  infest  the  forests  and  are 
very  destructive  to  game.  Wild  hog  are  very  numerous  in  both 
forests  and  open  country.  The  principal  deer  are  the  sdmbar 
{Cervus  unicolor)  and  cMtal  or  spotted  deer  (Cervus  axis)^  which 
haunt  all  the  forests,  the  latter  however  only  in  the  proximity 
of  water.  The  bdrdsinghd  or  swamp  deer  {Cervus  duvauceli) 
is  found  in  the  sal  forests  of  Mandla  and  the  eastern  Districts, 
those  of  the  west  being  probably  too  dry  for  it.  The  hog  deer 
(Cervus  porcinus)  is  stated  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  Districts, 
but  this  requires  confirmation ;  and  the  rib-faced  or  barking- 
deer  (Cervulus  muntjac)  and  the  mouse  deer  (Tragulus  tneminna) 
are  comparatively  common,  the  last  animal  however  not  being 
a  true  deer.  Of  antelopes,  the  nilgai  or  *  blue  bull '  is  found 
everywhere  and  the  four-homed  antelope  {Tetracerus  quad- 
ricomis)  haunts  scrub  jungle;  herds  of  *  black  buck*  roam 
across  the  black-soil  plains  of  the  trap  country;  chinkdra  or 
ravine  deer  frequent  rocky  and  waste  ground  in  small  parties. 

Among  game  birds  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  though 
the  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  The  great  Indian  bustard 
is  met  in  the  open  country  in  small  numbers,  and  the  lesser 
fiorican  is  common  in  the  northern  Districts.  Peafowl  and 
red  and  grey  jungle-fowl  are  numerous,  especially  in  bamboo 
forests,  and  the  brown  and  painted  spur-fowl  are  found  through- 
out the  Province,  the  former  in  large  numbers.  Several 
varieties  of  plover,  painted  and  common  sand-grouse,  painted 
and  grey  partridge,  and  the  black  partridge  in  Saugor,  the  large 
grey  quail,  bush  quail,  rain  quail,  and  button  quail,  the  blue 
rock  and  green  pigeon,  and  the  imperial  pigeon  in  the  south  of 
Chanda  are  the  other  principal  land  game  birds.     Of  water- 
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birds  flocks  of  demoiselle  crane  frequent  the  vicinity  of  rivers 
in  the  cold  season.  Duck  are  numerous  on  the  tanks  of  the 
rice  Districts,  and  snipe  in  the  marshy  ground  surrounding 
them.  The  grey  and  bar-headed  geese  visit  the  northern 
Districts  in  small  numbers  in  the  cold  season,  while  the  nuk^d 
or  black-backed  goose  is  indigenous.  The  principal  varieties 
of  immigrant  ducks  are  the  shoveller,  mallard,  gad  wall,  and 
pintail,  the  red-crested,  red-headed,  and  white-eyed  pochards, 
the  tufted  or  golden-eye,  the  smew  or  white-headed  merganser, 
the  widgeon,  which  is  somewhat  rare,  and  the  common  teal 
and  blue-winged  or  garganey  teal,  while  the  bronze-capped  teal 
is  reported  from  Damoh.  The  ruddy  sheldrake  or  Brahmini 
and  spot-billed  duck  and  the  whistling  and  cotton  teal  are 
indigenous.  The  pintail,  fantail,  jack,  and  painted  snipe  are 
all  feirly  common,  the  last  being  indigenous. 

The  principal  river  fish  are  the  mahseer  {Barbus  tor\  the 
chiiwd  (Chela  argentea\  the  Indian  trout  {Barilius  bola\  the 
gunch  (Bagarius  yarrellii\  the  Camatic  carp  (Barbus  cama- 
ticu5\  the  Indian  gudgeon  {Gotis  gyuris)  and  the  fresh-water 
shark  {lVa//ago  attu\  which  is  common  in  both  rivers  and 
tanks.  Of  fish  found  principally  in  tanks  the  rohu  {Labeo 
rofUta)y  the  kalbans  {Lcibeo  calbasu\  the  murrel  {Ophiocephalus 
striatus  and  gachua\  and  the  olive  carp  (Barbus  chrysopotna) 
are  the  most  important 

As  regards  climate  the  Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  fall  Climate 
into  two  main  divisions :  Saugor  and  Damoh  on  the  Vindhyan  ^^^  |^^* 
plateau,  Jubbulpore  at  the  head  of  the  Narbada  valley,  and 
Mandia,  SeonI,  BetQl,  and  ChhindwSra  on  the  Satpura  uplands 
enjoying  a  distinctly  lower  average  temperature  than  the  rest 
of  the  Province.  This  difference  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  elevation  of  these  Districts,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
Saugor,  Damoh,  and  Jubbulpore  to  the  fact  that  they  receive 
the  westerly  winds  which  blow  across  Northern  India  during 
most  of  the  dry  season,  but  which  do  not  come  south  of  the 
Satpura  range.  Taking  Nagpur  and  Jubbulpore  as  typical 
examples,  the  mean  difference  of  temperature  in  favour  of  the 
latter  reaches  a  maximum  of  7°  during  January,  February,  and 
March.  It  falls  to  6°  in  December,  5°  in  November,  4°  in 
April  and  October,  and  3°  in  May,  while  during  the  four 
months  of  the  monsoon  the  variation  is  only  about  a  degree. 
The  main  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  two  places  is 
in  the  cold  season,  when  Jubbulpore  has  a  considerably  lower 
temperature,  while  in  the  summer  the  heat  does  not  become 
oppressive  until  the  middle  of  April,  or  a  month  later  than  in 
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Nagpur.  Jubbulpore  and  the  Vindhyan  and  Satpura  Districts 
all  experience  slight  frosts  which  sometimes  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  spring  crops,  but  ice  is  seldom  seen  except  in 
the  interior  of  Mandla  and  occasionally  in  other  Districts 
of  the  Satpura  plateau.  Excluding  those  already  mentioned, 
the  climate  of  the  remaining  eleven  Districts  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  Nagpur,  except  that  Narsinghpur  and 
Hoshangabad  in  the  Narbada  valley  enjoy  a  lower  temperature 
in  the  winter  months,  as  they  participate  in  the  cold  winds 
which  are  prevalent  north  of  the  Satpura  range.  The  ChhatGs- 
garh  Districts  are  very  slightly  cooler  than  Nagpur.  The  mean 
temperature  at  Nagpur  in  January  is  70°,  varying  between  83° 
and  56° ;  in  May  96°,  varying  between  109°  and  82° ;  and  in 
July  82°,  varying  between  88°  and  75°.  When  the  rains  have 
properly  set  in,  the  mean  temperature  falls  by  14°,  and  the  fact 
that  this  season  is  not  unpleasantly  hot  constitutes  the  great 
advantage  of  the  climate.  The  variation  in  temperature  is 
much  lower  during  the  rains  than  at  any  other  season.  The 
maximum  shade  temperature  recorded  in  the  Central  Provinces 
is  119°  at  Chanda,  and  the  minimum  30°  at  Pachmarhl. 
Rainfall.  The  annual  rainfall  of  the  Province  averages  47  inches, 
varying  from  32  inches  in  Nimar  to  62  in  Balaghat.  Pachmarhi 
with  77  inches  is  the  station  having  the  highest  record.  The 
mean  for  Chanda,  Bhandara,  Balaghat,  and  the  three  ChhattTs- 
garh  Districts,  where  rice  is  the  principal  crop,  is' 55  inches. 
Mandla,  Damoh,  and  the  three  Narbada  valley  Districts  receive 
50  inches  or  more,  and  the  other  Districts  under  50  inches. 
Of  the  annual  Provincial  total,  34  inches  are  received  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  more  than  10  inches  during 
September  and  October,  and  about  3  inches  in  the  other  seven 
months.  The  bulk  of  the  rainfall  is  received  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  current  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  cyclonic  storms 
advancing  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  also  give  rain  to  the  rice 
Districts  in  the  east.  The  normal  date  of  the  breaking  of  the 
monsoon  in  the  Central  Provinces  is  June  10,  while  the  rainfall 
caused  by  the  advance  of  the  south-west  monsoon  usually  ceases 
in  the  second  or  third  week  of  October.  During  November 
and  December  isolated  falls  are  received  from  the  retreating 
current  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  these  are  usually 
lighter  in  the  Central  Provinces  than  in  Northern  India,  In 
January  and  February  slight  storms  may  occur  advancing  from 
the  north-west,  and  are  somewhat  more  frequent  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south  of  the  Province.  Any  rain  which  may  be 
received  during  the  hot-weather  months  is  as  a  rule  due  to 
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purely  local  conditions,  masses  of  hot  air  being  raised  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  to  a  sufficient  height  to  produce  condensa- 
tion. About  an  inch  of  rain  only  is,  as  a  rule,  received  during 
the  hoi  season.  During  the  last  36  years  the  average  rainfall 
of  the  Province  has  five  times  been  below  40  inches,  but  the 
harvests  are  dependent  rather  on  a  favourable  distribution 
than  on  the  total  amount  received.  Hailstorms  sometimes 
occur  in  the  cold-weather  months,  particularly  in  the  northern 
Districts. 

Over  great  part  of  the  Central  Provinces  the  dawn  of  Hisiory. 
the  epoch  of  authentic  history  may  be  placed  at  a  period  ^^^ 
not  much  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  To  the  people  of 
Northern  India  it  was  known  as  GondwSna,  an  unexplored 
country  of  inaccessible  mountains  and  impenetrable  forests, 
inhabited  by  the  savage  tribes  of  Gonds  from  whom  it  took  its 
name.  The  MusalmHn  expeditions  organized  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Deccan  thus  ordinarily  left  the  forests  of  Gondwana 
to  the  east,  and  traversed  the  NarbadS  valley  through  the 
pass  commanded  by  the  famous  hill  fort  of  Asirgarh.  But 
Gondw^na  was  not  entirely  outside  the  range  of  adventurous 
exploration  in  the  early  heroic  ages  of  Hinduism.  The 
Rim^yana  represents  R^m^  as  traversing  the  forest  of 
Dandaka,  extending  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Godavari,  on  his 
way  to  the  hermitage  of  SutikshnI  at  Ramtek  near  Nagpur. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  a  number  of  Rajput  principalities 
were  established,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  open 
country  was  subjected  to  their  authority.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  is  mainly  derived  from  coins,  a  few  inscriptions  on 
copper  or  stone,  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  cities,  and  inci- 
dental statements  in  the  ballads  of  Rajput  annalists.  The 
existence  of  one  of  Asoka's  rock  edicts  at  Rupnath  in  Jubbul- 
pore  proves  that  his  empire  embraced  this  portion  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  Inscriptions  at  Eran  in  Saugor  District 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.  show  that  Eran 
and  the  surrounding  country  were  included  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  great  Gupta  dynasty  of  Magadha,  and 
shortly  after  fell  imder  the  rule  of  the  White  Hun  Toramana. 
From  certain  inscriptions  found  in  SeonI  and  the  Ajanta 
caves,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Vakataka  dynasty 
was  ruling  over  the  Satpura  plateau  and  the  Nagpur  plain 
from  the  third  century  A.D.,  the  name  of  the  perhaps  semi- 
mythical  hero  who  founded  it  being  given  as  Vindhyasakti. 
The  capital  of  these  princes  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
Bhandak  in  Chanda,  in  ancient  times  a  considerable  town. 
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A  portion  of  the  Nagpur  plain,  comprising  Nagpur  and 
Wardha  Districts,  belonged  to  the  old  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Vidarbha  (Berar),  which  was  in  existence  during  the  second 
century  b.  c.  ;  and  these  Districts  subsequently  passed  succes- 
sively to  the  Andhra  dynasty  of  the  Telugu  country  (a.  d.  113) 
and  the  Rashtrakuta  Rajputs  of  the  Deccan  (a.  d.  750- 
1087).  In  the  north  of  the  Province  the  Kalachuri  or 
Chedi  dynasty  of  Haihaya  Rajputs  ruled  over  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Narbada,  with  their  capital  at  Tripura  or  Karanbel, 
where  the  village  of  Tewar  now  stands  near  Jubbulpore.  They 
used  a  special  era  in  dating  their  inscriptions,  which  points  to 
the  establishment  of  their  power  in  the  third  century  a.  d.  \  but 
nothing  is  known  of  the  line  before  the  ninth  century,  and  it 
is  last  referred  to  in  an  inscription  dated  1181.  From  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  Saugor  and  Damoh  were  probably 
included  in  the  territories  of  the  Chandel  Rajput  princes  of 
Mahoba.  At  about  the  same  period  the  present  fortress  of 
Asirgarh  was  held  by  Chauhan  Rajputs.  The  Paramara 
kingdom  of  Malwa  may  have  extended  over  the  western  part 
of  the  Narbada  valley  between  the  eleventh  and  the  thirteenth 
centuries;  and  an  inscription  found  at  Nagpur  and  dated 
1104-5  shows  that  at  least  one  Paramara  king,  Lakshman 
Deva,  included  the  Nagpur  plain  within  the  circle  of  his 
dominions.  In  Chhattlsgarh  another  Haihaya  Rajput  dynasty, 
perhaps  akin  to  the  rulers  of  Chedi,  established  itself  at 
Ratanpur,  and  extended  its  authority  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  included  in  the  present  Districts  of  Raipur  and 
Bilaspur. 
The  Gond  The  inscriptions  carry  us  down  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
ing  oms.  century,  after  which  there  is  a  blank  until  the  rise  of  the 
Gond  powers  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth.  The  earliest  Gond 
kingdom  to  emerge  into  prominence  was  that  of  Kherla  near 
Betul.  It  first  appears  in  1398,  when  Narsingh  Rai,  Raja  of 
Kherla,  is  said  by  Firishta  to  have  had  great  wealth  and  power, 
being  possessed  of  all  the  hills  of  Gondwana  and  other 
countries.  He  took  part  in  the  wars  between  the  Bahmani 
kings  and  those  of  Malwa  and  Khandesh.  His  territories 
were  finally  invaded  by  Hoshang  Shah,  king  of  Malwa,  and 
Narsingh  Rai  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  a  large  booty,  including  eighty-four  elephants, 
falling  to  the  victors.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Sangram  Sah, 
the  forty-seventh  Raja  of  the  Gond  line  of  Garha-Mandla, 
issuing  from  the  Mandla  highlands,  extended  his  dominion 
over  fifty-two  garhs  or  districts,  comprising  Saugor,  Damoh, 
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and  possibly  Bhop^,  the  Narbada  valley,  and  Mandla  and 
Seoni  on  the  Satpura  highlands.  The  Mandla  dynasty  is 
believed  to  have  commenced  about  a.d.  664  with  the 
accession  of  Jadho  Rai,  a  Rajput  adventurer,  who  entered 
the  service  of  an  old  Gond  chieftain,  married  his  daughter, 
and  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  But  it  remained  a  petty 
local  chiefship  until  Sangram  Sah*s  accession  in  1480.  *About 
two  hundred  years  after  Sangram  Sah's  time,  Bakht  Buland, 
the  chief  of  a  Gond  principality,  with  its  head-quarters  at 
Deogarh  in  Chhindwara,  proceeded  to  Delhi,  and  appreciating 
the  advantages  of  the  civilization  which  he  there  witnessed 
determined  to  set  about  the  development  of  his  own  territories. 
To  this  end  he  invited  Hindu  artificers  and  husbandmen  to 
settle  in  the  plain  country  and  founded  the  city  of  Nagpur, 
to  which  his  successor  removed  the  capital.  The  Deogarh 
kingdom  extended  over  the  modem  Districts  of  Betul, 
Chhindwara,  Nagpur,  and  portions  of  SeonI,  Bhandara,  and 
Balaghat.  In  the  south  of  the  Province  the  walled  town  of 
Chanda  was  the  seat  of  another  dynasty  which  also  came  into 
prominence  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  one  of  its  princes, 
Babaji  Ballal  Shah,  is  stated  to  have  visited  Delhi  and  to  have 
held  the  position  of  an  independent  prince  with  an  army  of 
1,000  cavalry  and  40,000  infantry.  The  Chanda  territories 
included  most  of  that  District  and  a  portion  at  least  of 
Berar,  as  their  device  of  a  winged  lion  has  been  found  on  the 
walls  of  Gawflgarh,  a  stronghold  which  controlled  these 
lowlands.  Thus  for  a  certain  period  the  simultaneous 
dominion  of  the  three  houses  of  Garha-Mandla,  Deogarh, 
and  Chanda  united  almost  the  whole  of  Gondwana  under 
the  sway  of  aboriginal  princes.  Their  subjection  to  the 
Mughal  emperors  was  scarcely  more  than  nominal.  Though 
Garha  was  included  in  the  lists  of  Akbar's  possessions  as 
a  subdivision  of  his  Snbah  of  Malwa,  its  chiefs  were  prac- 
tically so  far  from  the  ken  of  the  Mughal  court  that  except  on 
occasions  of  disputed  succession  or  other  difficulties  their 
history  runs  in  a  channel  of  its  own,  unaffected  by  the  imperial 
policy.  And  the  princes  of  Chanda  and  Deogarh,  after  their 
first  submission  to  Delhi,  seem  to  have  been  practically  even 
more  independent  than  their  northern  neighbour. 

Muhammadan  conquest  penetrated,  however,  to  the  north-  Limits  of 
western  portion  of  the  Province  during  the  reign  of  Sangram  ^^J^Jj^' 
Sah*s  successor,  whose  widow   Durgavati  was  defeated   and  conquest, 
killed  by  a  Mughal  general  in  1564.     A  Subah  was  established 
at  Handia,  which  included  the  western  part  of  Hoshangabad ; 
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Saugor,  Damoh,  and  Bhopdl  were  also  occupied  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  fort  and  garrison  were  maintained  at 
DhSmoni  in  the  north  of  Saugor.  Nimar  formed  no  part  of 
GondwSna,  and  had  for  the  two  preceding  centuries  been 
included  in  the  FSrQki  kingdom  of  Khandesh,  when  in  1600 
Akbar  captvwed  the  fortress  of  Asirgarh  from  the  last  of  the 
Faruki  kings  and  annexed  Khandesh.  At  a  later  period  when 
BerSr  also  had  become  a  Mughal  province,  Ashti  and  Paunar 
in  Wardha  and  Kherla  in  Betul  were  the  head-quarters  of 
Muhammadan  officers  during  the  reign  of  Jahanglr.  The 
Mughal  empire  included  therefore  a  strip  along  the  western 
border  of  the  Province,  while  the  centre  was  occupied  by  the 
Gond  kingdoms,  and  in  Chhattlsgarh  the  old  Haihaivansi 
Rajput  dynasty  remained  in  power. 
Nature  of  The  outlying  territories  of  the  Gond  Rajas  seem  to  have 
ki^Jd°"*^  been  distributed  among  feudatory  chiefs,  paying  a  trifling 
revenue,  but  bound  to  attend  upon  the  prince  at  his  capital, 
with  a  stipulated  number  of  troops,  whenever  their  services 
were  required.  The  princes,  like  the  people,  were  of  an  easy, 
unambitious  disposition,  rarely  seeking  foreign  conquests  after 
their  first  establishment,  and  anxious  only  to  stave  off  by  con- 
cessions the  evil  day  of  dissolution.  Under  their  uneventful 
sway,  the  country  over  which  they  ruled  prospered,  while 
with  a  liberal  policy  they  invited  Hindu  immigrants  from  the 
north,  and  entrusted  to  them  the  reclamation  of  the  rich  land 
in  the  Narbada  valley  and  Nagpur  plain.  The  group  of  semi- 
barbaric  chieftains  and  their  retainers,  who  constituted  the 
fighting  strength  of  a  Gond  state,  possessed  only  an  insignifi- 
cant power  of  resistance  to  anything  approaching  the  character 
of  an  organized  force.  The  existence  of  the  Muhammadan 
empire  probably  contributed  to  their  stability,  the  ^ughal  from 
his  distant  court  at  Agra  being  content  with  obtaining  from  the 
lords  of  these  rugged  hills  the  nominal  submission  which  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  his  vast 
dominions.  But  when  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  arose  the 
predatory  Maratha  and  Bundela  powers  who  knew  no  such 
forbearance,  while  at  the  same  time  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  country  had  made  it  worth  coveting,  the  Gonds  suc- 
cumbed almost  without  a  struggle. 
The  During  the  seventeenth  century  Chhatarsal,  the  well-known 

J!^nn^i!i^  Bundela  Rajput  chief,  wrested  a  part  of  the  Vindhyan  plateau 
and  the  Narbada  valley  from  the  Mandla  territories,  only  him- 
self to  lose  them  shortly  afterwards  to  a  stronger  power.  The 
first  invasion  of  Bundelkhand  by  the  forces  of  the  Peshwa 


conquest 
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took  place  in  1 733,  and  two  years  afterwards  commenced  the 
rule  of  the  Maratha  Pandits  of  Saugor.  In  1742  the  Peshwa 
advanced  to  Mandlt  and  exacted  the  tribute  of  chauth  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  revenue,  amounting  to  four  lakhs  of  rupees. 
From  this  time  the  Mandla  kingdom  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Marathas,  by  whom  it  was  finally  extinguished  in  178 1  after  a 
duration  of  three  centuries  from  the  time  of  Sangram  Sah. 
The  fall  of  the  Deogarh  and  Chanda  kingdoms  was  even  more 
rapid.  On  the  death  of  Chand  Sultan,  successor  of  Bakht 
Buland,  in  1739,  disputes  as  to  the  succession  led  to  the  inter- 
vention of  RaghujI  Bhonsla  of  Berar.  In  1743  he  established 
himself  at  Nagpur,  reducing  the  Gond  king  to  the  position  of 
a  nominal  sovereign,  and  between  that  year  and  1751  effected 
the  conquest  of  the  Deogarh  territories,  Chanda  and  Chhattls- 
garh.  Ratanpur,  the  capital  of  the  Haihaivansi  kingdom, 
had  capitulated  without  a  blow  in  1741  on  the  advance  of  the 
Maratha  general  Bhaskar  Pant ;  and  four  years  later,  with  the 
deposition  of  the  last  Raja,  a  Rajput  dynasty,  whose  annals  go 
back  almost  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  igno- 
minously  ended.  In  1740  RaghujI  Bhonsla  made  a  raid  on 
the  Camatic,  and  immediately  afterwards  commenced  a  series 
of  expeditions  to  Bengal,  which  terminated  after  a  contest  of 
ten  years  in  the  acquisition  by  the  Marathas  of  Cuttack  and 
the  promise  of  twelve  lakhs  annually  from  All  Vardi  Khan  as 
the  chauth  of  Bengal.  RaghujI  I  died  in  1755,  ^^<^  ^^^ 
Nagpur  kingdom  continued  to  expand  under  his  successors. 
By  the  concession  of  a  nominal  authority  to  the  Gond  Raja  of 
Deogarh,  who  conferred  the  tlka  on  the  Bhonslas  on  their 
accession,  and  had  the  right  of  putting  his  seal  to  certain 
revenue  papers,  RaghujI  had  to  his  hand  a  pretext  for  dis- 
avowing, if  expedient,  the  rights  of  the  Peshwa  as  his  over- 
lord. In  practice,  however,  reference  was  usually  made  to  the 
Poona  court  in  important  matters,  such  as  those  affecting  the 
succession ;  and  in  1 769  Janojl,  the  son  of  RaghujI  I,  after 
being  defeated  by  a  combination  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa, 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  latter^s  supremacy,  and  to  agree 
to  attend  him  in  person  with  a  contingent  of  six  thousand  men 
whenever  called  upon,  besides  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  five 
lakhs.  In  1785  the  next  Raja,  Mudhojl,  obtained  the  cession 
of  Mandla  and  the  upper  Narbada  valley  from  the  Poona  court 
in  return  for  a  payment  of  27  lakhs,  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  acquisition  of  Hoshangabad  and  the  greater  part  of  Saugor 
and  Damoh  in  1796-8. 

The  Nagpur  kingdom  was  now  at  its  greatest  extent    Under 
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The  RaghujI  II,  Mudhoji's  successor,  it  included  practically  the 

k^ldoai  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  preset  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  besides 
Orissa,  and  some  of  the  Chota  NSgpur  States.  The  revenue 
of  these  territories  was  about  a  crore  of  rupees.  Raghujf s 
army  consisted  of  18,000  horse  and  25,000  infantry,  of  which 
11,000  were  regular  battalions,  besides  4,000  Arabs.  His 
field  artillery  included  about  90  pieces  of  ordnance.  The 
military  force  was  for  the  most  part  raised  outside  the  limits 
of  the  State,  the  cavalry  being  recruited  from  Poona,  while, 
besides  the  Arabs,  adventurers  from  Northern  India  and 
Kd,jputlUia  were  largely  enlisted  in  the  infantry.  Up  to  1803 
the  Maratha  administration  was  on  the  whole  successful. 
The  Bhonslas,  at  least  the  first  four  of  them,  were  military 
chiefs  with  the  habits  of  rough  soldiers,  connected  by  blood, 
and  by  constant  ^miliar  intercourse,  with  all  their  principal 
officers.  Descended  from  the  class  of  cultivators,  they  ever 
favoured  and  fostered  that  order,  and  though  rapacious  were 
seldom  cruel  to  the  people.  Of  Janoji,  the  successor  of 
RaghujI  I,  it  is  recorded  that  the  king  did  not  spare  himself, 
being  referred  to  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  matters 
of  state;  nor  did  any  inconvenience  or  delay  to  the  public 
service  arise  from  this  system,  for  even  when  not  sitting  actually 
in  DarbSr  the  Raji  was  always  accessible  to  any  person  who 
had  business  to  propound  to  him. 

Up  to  1803  the  relations  of  the  court  of  N5gpur  with  the 
British  had  been  generally  friendly  \  but  in  that  year  RaghujI  II 
was  induced  to  join  Sindhia  in  an  alliance  against  them.     The 
confederate  chiefs  were  decisively  defeated  at   Assaye  and 
Argaon  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Deogaon  RaghujI  was  obliged  to 
cede  Cuttack,  Sambalpur,  and  a  part  of  BerSr,  and  to  agree  to 
the  permanent  appointment  of  a  British  Resident  at  his  court 
From  this  time  RaghujI,  nicknamed  by  his  people  the  big 
Bania,  threw  off  all  restraint  in  his  unwillingness  to  show  a 
reduced  front  to  the  world.     Not  only  did  he  rackrent  and 
screw  the  farming  and  cultivating  classes,  but  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  necessities  which  his  own  acts  had  created  to  lend 
them  money  at  high  interest.     All  revenue  reports  of  those 
times  teem  with  accounts  of  the  cruel  but  ingenious  processes 
by  which  the  Maratha  collectors  slowly  bled  the  people. 
The  period  from  1803  to  181 8  was  perhaps  the  most  disas- 
Britteh  and  trous  through  which  the  country  has  had  to  pass.     On  the 
etcheat       death  of  RaghujI  II  in  18 16,  his  son,  an  imbecile,  was  soon 
Nagpur      supplanted  and  murdered  by  the  well-known  Mudhojl,  other- 
teiritories.  wise  Appa  Sahib.     A  treaty  of  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of 
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a  subsidiary  force  by  the  British  was  signed  in  this  year.  In 
181 7,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  British  and  the 
Peshwa,  Appa  Sahib  threw  off  his  cloak  of  friendship,  and 
accq)ted  an  embassy  and  title  from  the  Peshw^.  His  troops 
attacked  the  British,  but  were  decisively  repulsed  at  SItabaldi, 
and  subsequently  compelled  to  evacuate  Nagpur.  As  a  result 
of  these  battles,  the  remaining  portion  of  Ber^  was  ceded  to 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  and  the  territories  in  the  Narbada 
valley  to  the  British.  Appa  Sahib  was  reinstated  on  the  throne, 
but  shortly  afterwards,  intrigues  being  discovered,  was  deposed 
and  forwarded  towards  Allahabad  in  custody.  On  the  way,  how- 
ever, he  made  his  escape  and  ultimately  fled  to  the  Punjab.  A 
grandchild  of  Raghuji  II  was  then  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
the  Nagpur  territories  were  administered  by  the  Resident, 
Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  from  181 8  to  1830,  in  which  year  the 
young  ruler  known  as  Raghuji  III  was  allowed  to  assume  the 
actual  government  During  this  period  the  restoration  of 
internal  tranquillity  under  a  strong  rule,  and  moderate  tax- 
ation, gave  the  sorely  harassed  country  an  opportunity  to 
recover,  and  it  attained  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity.  For  the 
next  twenty  years  the  methods  of  administration  introduced  by 
Sir  Richard  Jenkins  were  broadly  adhered  to,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  fairly  successful.  Raghuji  III  died  in  1853,  and  his 
territories  were  then  declared  to  have  lapsed  to  the  paramount 
power.  The  Nagpur  province,  consisting  of  the  present  Nagpur 
Division,  with  Chhindwara  and  ChhattTsgarh,  was  administered 
by  a  Commissioner  under  the  Government  of  India  until  the 
formation  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  1861. 

Of  the  northern  Districts,  those  parts  of  Saugor  and  Damoh  The 
which  still  belonged  to  the  Peshwa  were  ceded  by  him  in  1817,  ^*?^'  , 
and  the  remainder,  with  Mandla,  Betul,  SeonT,  and  the  Narbada  buddaTer- 
valley,  were  obtained  from  Appa  Sahib  in  181 8.     In  1820  this  ntorici. 
area,  with  the  designation  of  *The  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
Territories,'  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  an  Agent 
to  the  Governor-General.     On  the  constitution  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  in  1835,  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Terri- 
tories were  included  in  them.     In  1842  occurred  the  Bundela 
rising,  which  originated  in  an  attempt  of  two  landholders  in 
Saugor  District  to  resist  the  execution  of  civil  court  decrees. 
They  killed  a  number  of  police,  and  being  joined  by  some 
Gond  chiefs  burnt  and  plundered  several  towns.    Order  was  not 
restored  imtil  the  following  year,  and  in  consequence  of  these 
disturbances,  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories  were  again 
placed  under  the  political  control  of  an  Agent  to  the  Govemor- 
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General.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  found  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  they  were  restored  to  the  North-Westem  Provinces 
in  1853.  After  the  Mutiny  the  existence  of  these  two  isolated 
pieces  of  territory  in  the  centre  of  India,  too  remote  from  the 
head-quarters  of  any  Local  Government  to  be  efficiently 
administered,  led  to  the  determination  to  form  a  fresh  Province, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  in  1861. 
The  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  northern  Districts  alone  were 

Mutiny,  seriously  disturbed.  The  native  regiments  at  Saugor  rebelled, 
and  that  District  and  Damoh  passed  out  of  control,  the  British 
retaining  only  the  fort  and  town  of  Saugor.  The  Jubbulpore 
regiment  left  the  station  in  August,  1857;  but  a  column  of 
Madras  troops  from  Kamptee  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and 
desultory  operations  were  imdertaken  against  the  rebels  in 
Jubbulpore  and  Saugor.  Isolated  disturbances  occurred  in 
SeonI,  Mandl^  and  the  Narbada  valley.  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
marched  through  Saugor  early  in  1858,  took  the  forts  of 
Kthatgarh  and  Garh^ot^  and  defeated  the  insurgents  in 
several  engagements,  after  which  order  was  rapidly  restored. 
A  rising  had  been  concerted  at  Nagpur  by  a  regiment  of 
irregular  cavalry  and  the  turbulent  spirits  in  the  city,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  authorities,  aided  by 
Madras  troops  from  Kamptee.  Isolated  disturbances  occurred 
in  the  interior  of  Chanda,  Raipur,  and  Sambalpur,  but  were 
soon  put  down. 
Archaeo-  The  archaeology  of  the  Province  is  comparatively  unim- 
^^*  portant.  The  remains  of  the  archaic  period  consist  of  a 
number  of  stone  circles  and  a  few  cromlechs  found  in  Nagpur 
and  Chanda  Districts,  which  are  locally  attributed  to  the 
Gaolis.  One  edict  of  Asoka  exists  at  RQpnath  in  Jubbulpore 
District,  while  four  miles  away  at  TigwJn  is  a  temple  resembling 
in  plan  and  general  construction  that  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  great  stupa  of  SSnchi,  and  attributed  to  the  third  to  fifth 
century  a.d.  The  group  of  remains  at  Eran  in  Saugor  Dis- 
trict are  of  about  the  same  age,  but  belong  to  the  Gupta 
style,  characterized  by  flat  roofs,  probably  exemplifying  the 
earliest  period  of  architecture  subsequent  to  the  erection  of 
porticoes  outside  rock-hewn  caves.  The  extensive  ruins  at 
Sirpur  in  Raipur  District  also  date  from  the  same  epoch,  the 
temples  found  here  being  constructed  of  brick  and  being 
especially  noticeable  for  the  skill  displayed  in  their  moulding 
and  ornament  The  only  Buddhist  cave  temple  is  at  Bh^ndak 
in  Chanda,  but  it  is  not  very  ancient,  and  probably  belongs  to 
the  declining  period  of  Buddhism.    The  finest  temples  in  the 
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Province  belong  to  the  period  of  a.d.  700  to  1200,  designated 
as  the  mediaeval  Brahmanic.  Good  specimens  of  this  style 
exist  at  MSndh^ta,  M&kandi,  Seorinlrayan,  and  Bhoram  Deo 
in  the  State  of  Kawardhft,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  size 
and  richness  of  ornament  The  class  of  temples  called 
HemUdpanti  (see  Bombay  Presidency),  built  of  large  slabs  of 
stone  without  mortar,  are  of  about  the  same  period,  and  are 
found  in  several  Districts.  They  are  locally  attributed  to  a 
magician  called  HemlUlpant,  who  is  said  to  have  built  several 
hundred  temples  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  in  a  single  night,  with 
the  aid  of  demons.  The  period  following  the  twelfth  century 
and  the  era  of  the  Muhammadan  conquest  is  represented  by 
few  structures  worthy  of  mention.  A  large  number  of  modem 
temples  are  found  in  Ratanpur,  mainly  constructed  of  brick 
and  showing  strong  signs  of  Muhammadan  art,  especially  in  the 
use  of  radiating  domes  and  arches.  Some  beautiful  temples 
have  recently  been  erected  in  Nagpur,  Jubbulpore,  and 
HoshangSb^,  modelled  on  old  patterns,  but  most  of  them 
following  a  hybrid  style  of  architecture.  Ancient  and  modem 
Jain  temples  are  found  in  several  localities  in  the  northem 
Districts ;  the  former  are  now  almost  all  in  ruins,  but  their 
sculptured  fragments  indicate  that  they  were  finely  built  Of 
the  modem  temples  the  most  important  collection  is  at 
Kundalpur  in  Damoh,  where  there  are  more  than  fifty.  The 
only  remains  of  Muhammadan  architecture  of  any  value  are 
at  Burhanpur,  and  consist  of  two  mosques  belonging  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  are  plainly  built,  but  produce  a 
pleasing  effect  owing  to  the  harmonious  symmetry  of  their 
proportions.  The  Gonds  have  left  only  a  few  forts,  palaces  at 
RUmnagar  and  Garha  of  little  or  no  architectural  merit,  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Chlnda,  which  are  plain  and  substantial 
buildings  of  heavy  aspect,  and  the  city  walls  of  Ch3nda 
extending  for  a  circuit  of  5^  miles  and  presenting  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  The  other  remains  deserving  mention 
are  the  massive  forts  built  by  the  MarathSs,  Bundelas,  and 
other  ruling  dynasties  in  numerous  localities,  usually  having 
inner  and  outer  walls  with  large  roimd  towers  at  the  comers 
and  at  intervals  in  the  wall. 

A  general  census  of  the  Central  Provinces  has  been  held  Popula- 
on  five  occasions — in  1866,  1872,  1881,  1891,  and  1901.    The  q^^^jj  ^^ 
population  enumerated  was  just  over  9  millions  in  1866,  and  popula- 
9j  millions  in  1872.     In  both  years  the  census  was  inaccurate  ^o°- 
in  the  remoter  tracts,  but  the  development  of  population  was 
affected  by  the  famine  of  1869.     In  1881  the  population  had 
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risen  to  ii^  millions^  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  on  1872. 
During  the  decade  the  Province  had  been  rapidly  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  famine,  the  seasons  being  prosperous,  and 
the  only  checks  to  the  natural  increm^it  being  epidemics  of 
cholera  and  small-pox  in  1872,  1878,  and  1879.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  increase  must,  however,  be  attributed 
to  better  enumeration.  The  population  in  1891  was  nearly 
13  millions,  showing  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  since  1881.  The 
decade  was  on  the  whole  prosperous,  though  marked  towards 
the  end  by  some  seasons  of  slight  scarcity  and  high  prices 
culminating  in  a  very  unhealthy  year  in  1889.  In  1901  the 
population  was  something  less  than  12  millicms,  equivalent  to 
a  decrease  of  8*3  per  cent,  since  1891.  This  period  was  the 
most  disastrous  through  which  the  Central  Provinces  have  had 
to  pass  since  the  Mar^thS  Wars  of  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
In  1897  and  1900  occurred  two  famines  of  the  first  magnitude, 
occasioned  by  complete  failures  of  both  harvests,  and  affecting 
nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  Province.  In  four  other  years 
there  were  partial  failures  of  crops,  and  in  seven  out  of  ten 
years  severe  epidemics  of  cholera.  Of  the  decrease,  which 
exceeded  800,000  persons,  between  an  eighth  and  a  quarter 
is  probably  due  to  emigration  to  Assam  and  other  Provinces, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  effect  of  these  calamities,  which  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Administration  could  only  partially  obviate. 

The  population  of  the  Province  in  1901  was  11,873,029. 
Since  the  Census  the  greater  portion  of  Sambalpur  District 
with  five  Feudatory  States  has  been  transferred  to  Bengal, 
while  five  other  Feudatory  States  have  been  received  from 
that  Province,  and  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  part  of  Chanda 
District  to  Madras.  The  corrected  total  of  population  is  thus 
10,847,325.  The  British  Districts  contain  9,216,185  persons,  or 
85  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  Feudatory  States  1,631,140, 
or  15  per  cent.  The  density  is  96  persons  per  square  mile, 
being  112  in  British  Districts  and  52  in  the  Feudatory  States. 
The  plain  of  Chhattlsgarh  has  the  highest  rural  density  in  the 
Province  with  170  persons,  while  some  of  the  large  zamindari 
estates  in  Chtnda  District  contain  only  10  persons  to  the 
square  mile. 

*  The  Province  contains  40,339  inhabited  towns  and  villages, 
including  55  places  with  a  population  of  5,000  persons  and 
upwards.  Only  one  of  these,  Nagpur,  has  a  population  of 
more  than  100,000;  five,  Jubbulpore,  Saugor,  Kamptee,  Burhan- 

^  The  figures  in  this  paragraph  have  been  corrected  on  account  of  the 
tiansfer  of  Sambalpur. 
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pur,  and  Raipur,  have  more  than  20,000 ;  and  fifteen  between 
10,000  and  20,000.  The  urban  population  has  increased  since 
1881  by  29  per  cent,  and  now  forms  8  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Its  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of  factories  and 
other  urban  industries,  the  expansion  of  rail-borne  traffic,  the 
spread  of  education,  and  with  it  the  formation  of  a  wealthy  and 
^ucated  class  in  native  society  who  prefer  town  life.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  village  is  269,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  54  houses  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  5  persons  to  a  house. 
The  ordinary  village  is  smaller  in  the  Central  Provinces  than 
in  any  part  of  British  India  except  Burma.  The  villages  ate 
large  in  open  and  well-cultivated  areas,  but  small  in  tracts  of 
hill  and  forest. 

The  ages  of  the  population  in  1901  may  be  summarized  Age 
as  follows.  About  26  per  cent,  were  under  10  years  old;  46  ' 
per  cent  were  under  20  years  old ;  nearly  65  per  cent,  were 
under  30;  nearly  four-fifths  under  40;  and  a  little  more 
than  4  per  cent,  were  over  60.  Some  noticeable  changes  in 
the  age  constitution  occurred  between  1891  and  1901.  In 
the  former  year  the  proportion  of  children  under  10  was  307 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  as  against  26*2  in  the  latter. 
The  difference  must  be  attributed  to  the  decreased  birth-rate 
and  increased  mortality  of  young  children,  which  are  the  natural 
effects  of  bad  seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  at  all  the  age  periods 
between  10  and  40  there  were  larger  numbers  of  persons 
in  1 901,  and  the  total  percentage  of  population  between  these 
ages  was  53-3,  as  against  48-5  in  189 1  and  48-9  in  1881. 

At  the  Census  of  1901  the  r^stration  of  vital  statistics  Vital 
had  not  been  extended  to  most  of  the  zamtnddri  estates  in  statistics. 
British  territory,  nor  to  the  Feudatory  States.     The  majority 
of  the  zamtnddris  have  since  been  brought  under  registra- 
tion.   The  principal  statistics  of  births  and  deaths  are  shown 
below : — 
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The  decennial  birth-rate  for  the  Province  between  1881 
and  1891  was  40-8,  and  between  1891  and  1901  35«7  per 
1,000;  the  corresponding  death-rates  being  32-4  and  37-8 
per  1,000.  These  rates  are  considerably  below  those 
deduced  as  normal  for  India  in  actuarial  calculations  based  on 
the  Census.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  between  1881  and 
1 89 1  the  population  deduced  from  vital  statistics  differed  from 
that  shown  in  the  Census  by  only  50,000.  In  1901  the 
deduced  population  was  greater  that  that  enumerated  in  the 
Census  by  450,000  persons.  The  difference  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  emigration,  but  is  mainly  due  to  deficient 
reporting  of  deaths  in  famine  years.  In  the  decade  188 1-9 1 
the  highest  average  District  birth-rate  was  43*7  in  Saugor, 
and  the  highest  death-rate  39* i  in  Narsinghpur.  During  the 
next  ten  years  the  highest  birth-rate  was  41*9  in  ChhindwSra, 
and  the  highest  death-rate  46-4  in  Nimar. 
Diseases.  Of  the  total  number  of  deaths  registered  in  twenty  years 
ending  1901  more  than  60  per  cent,  were  shown  as  being  from 
fever,  the  rates  for  the  two  decades  being  nearly  equal.  Fever 
includes,  however,  a  variety  of  diseases  which  are  inaccurately 
diagnosed.  Cholera  accounted  for  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths  between  1881  and  1891,  and  for  7  per  cent, 
between  1891  and  1901.  Severe  epidemics  occurred  in  1885, 
1889,  1 89 1,  1892,  1896,  1897,  and  1900,  in  each  of  which 
years  more  than  20,000  deaths  were  reported  from  this  disease. 
The  highest  number  reported  was  75,000  in  1900,  when  there 
was  great  scarcity  of  water.  The  most  severe  epidemics  of 
small-pox  were  in  1889,  when  17,500  deaths  were  reported, 
and  in  1888  with  10,700  deaths.  Epidemics  have  generally 
occurred  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five  years,  and  have 
lasted  for  two  years.  Plague  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Province  in  1898,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  has  caused 
a  small  number  of  deaths.  But  1903  witnessed  the  first 
serious  epidemic,  when  35,000  deaths  were  reported  from  this 
disease,  severe  outbreaks  having  occurred  in  several  of  the 
large  towns  of  the  Province.  A  similar  epidemic  occurred  in 
1904.  The  first  small  and  isolated  outbreaks  were  detected 
at  once,  and  successfully  stamped  out  by  segregation  and 
disinfection  of  houses ;  but  since  the  disease  has  fairly 
established  a  foothold  in  the  Province,  compulsory  measures 
have  been  abandoned,  as  being  at  once  violently  opposed  to 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  ineffectual  to  do  more  than 
slightly  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Infant  mortality  is 
usually  severe  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the  deaths  of  children 
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under  five  years  of  age  amounting  to  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

In  1901,  183,401  more  females  were  enumerated  than  Sex. 
males,  compared  with  an  excess  of  27,825  males  in  1891.  An 
examination  of  the  statistics  tends  to  show  that  women  are 
constitutionally  stronger  and  less  liable  to  succumb  to  the 
effects  of  privation  than  men.  A  comparison  of  the  variation 
in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  with  that  of  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  population  in  difierent  units  demonstrates  that  the 
largest  increases  in  the  proportion  of  women  are  generally 
found  in  those  areas  which  have  suffered  most  severely  from 
famine. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  by  sex  and  civil  condition  Civil 
in  British  Districts  is  as  follows : — 
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Males. 

Females. 
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Males.' 
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Married    . 
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4,437,4^7 
5,311,365 
1,035,^12 

2,519,480 

3,639,329 

338,595 

1,917,937 

3,672,036 

797,017 

3,919,882 
4»75»,856 
1.204.908 

3,334,870 

3,334,336 

306,788 

1,695,012 

3,437.530 

898,120 

10,784,294 

5,397,304 

5,386,990 

9,876,646 

4,855,984 

5,020,662 

In  1 90 1,  47  per  cent,  of  the  males  were  unmarried,  47  per 
cent  married,  and  6  per  cent,  widowed.  Of  females  35  per 
cent,  were  immarried,  48  per  cent,  married,  and  17  per  cent 
widowed.  The  percentages  of  married  and  widowed  are  much 
larger,  and  those  of  unmarried  much  smaller,  than  in  any 
European  country.  The  joint  family  system  prevails  through- 
out all  grades  of  society  in  the  Central  Provinces,  but  the 
members  now  generally  separate  on  the  death  of  a  single 
common  ancester.  Thus  brothers  live  jointly  during  the  life- 
time of  their  father,  but  separate  at  his  death,  as  far  as  house- 
hold life  is  concerned,  though  trade  or  cultivation  is  frequently 
carried  on  jointly.  The  Mitakshara  law  of  inheritance  is 
generally  observed,  but  immigrants  from  other  Provinces 
frequently  adhere  to  their  own  law,  the  Marathis  especially 
following  the  Mah^^htra  school. 

Of  boys  21  per  cent  are  married  under  15  years  of  age  and  Age  of 
more  than  50  per  cent  under  20,     A  tendency  has  arisen  °**"'*^®* 
among  the  higher  castes  to  postpone  the  marriage  of  boys  imtil 
their  education  has  been  completed.     The  age  of  marriage  of 
girls  is  much  earlier  than  that  of  boys,  and  11  per  cent,  are 
married  imder  10  years  of  age.    Between  10  and  15,  about  half 
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the  total  number  of  Hindu  girls  are  married,  20  per  cent  of 
Animists,  and  27  per  cent,  of  Muhammadans.  The  majority 
of  the  remainder  get  married  before  20.  As  {L  rule,  no 
social  stigma  is  incurred  so  long  as  a  girl  gets  married  before 
12  or  even  a  year  or  two  older.  Brahmans  and  other  high 
castes  now  frequently  keep  their  girls  unmarried  until  this  age, 
because,  as  the  bridegroom  is  older,  it  is  natural  to  wish  that 
the  bride  should  if  possible  be  somewhat  nearer  his  age.  The 
castes  in  which  infant  marriage  is  most  prevalent  are  BaniSs 
and  the  higher  grade  of  cultivators,  as  well  as  Maratha 
Brahmans  in  the  southern  Districts.  In  some  castes,  families 
with  a  number  of  children  occasionally  celebrate  two  or  three 
marriages  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  save  expenditure; 
and  on  such  occasions  a  baby  six  months  old  may  be  given 
in  marriage.  Instfuices  occur  in  which  children  still  in  the 
womb  are  conditionally  betrothed,  provided  they  turn  out  to 
be  of  opposite  sex.  The  actual  age  at  which  the  marriage 
of  girls  under  12  is  celebrated  is  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  as  they  do  not  live  with  their  husbands  before 
they  arrive  at  adolescence. 

Marriage  Marriages  are  always  arranged  by  the  families  of  the  parties, 
except  among  some  of  the  Dravidian  tribes,  where  girls  do  not 
marry  until  they  are  adult,  and  are  allowed  to  select  their  own 
husbands.  In  such  cases  unchastity  before  marriage  is  said 
to  be  not  uncommon.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  elaborate, 
and  presents  considerable  variation  among  different  classes 
of  the  population.  The  essential  portion  of  it  is  usually  that 
the  couple  walk  seven  times  round  a  sacred  pole  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  temporary  shed  in  which  marriages  are 
always  held,  the  bridegroom  usually  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  bride  for  the  first  four  perambulations,  and  the  bride  in 
those  of  the  bridegroom  for  the  last  three.  Brahmans  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  all  the  higher  castes;  but  in  the 
lower  castes  the  sowdsa  or  the  husband  of  either  the  bride- 
groom's sister  or  his  paternal  aunt  officiates  as  priest,  his  wife 
also  performing  certain  minor  ceremonies.  Among  the  Jains 
marriage  is  little  more  than  a  civil  contract.  The  celebration 
of  marriages  is  the  leading  event  of  Hindu  social  life,  and  the 
sums  expended  on  both  sides  are  usually  equivalent  to  several 
months'  income  of  the  families. 

Polygamy.  The  returns  of  the  Census  of  1901  show  1,040  married 
women  to  every  1,000  married  men.  The  vast  majority  of 
Hindus  are  content  with  a  single  wife,  but  except  in  the 
higher  castes  no  special  stigma  attaches  to  the  taking  of  a 
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second.  To  members  of  the  cultivating  castes  it  is  frequently 
advantageous  to  marry  two  wives,  as  one  woman  will  look 
after  the  house  while  the  other  works  in  the  fields.  The 
practice  is  common  among  such  castes  as  Malis,  Kachhis,  and 
Kohlls,  who  grow  flowers,  vegetables,  sugar-cane,  and  other 
irrigated  crops  entailing  much  spade  work.  Among  the 
primitive  tribes  a  man  will  marry  as  many  wives  as  he  can 
afford  to  purchase  and  keep,  and  polygamy  is  in  their  case  an 
indication  of  wealth.  Widow-marriage  is  permitted  except 
among  a  few  of  the  higher  castes.  In  many  castes  a  consider- 
able price  has  to  be  paid  for  a  widow  to  her  father's  family. 
The  custom  of  the  levirate,  by  which  the  younger  brother  takes 
the  widow  of  his  elder  brother  to  wife,  is  usually  optional,  but 
not  binding  on  the  woman  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

R^;ular  divorce  is  allowed  among  all  except  those  castes  Divorce, 
which  do  not  permit  widow-marriage.  In  their  case  if  a  woman 
commits  adultery  she  b  finally  expelled  from  her  caste,  and 
the  husband  is  free  to  marry  again.  Divorce  is  usually  permis- 
sible on  the  initiative  of  the  wife  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
cruelty  or  impotence  of  the  husband;  but  a  husband  may 
divorce  his  wife  for  any  serious  faulty  such  as  adultery,  incurable 
disease,  culpable  disobedience,  or  extravagance.  If  a  married 
woman  elopes  with  another  man,  he  is  required  to  repay  to  the 
husband  the  expenditure  incurred  by  him  on  his  wedding,  and 
the  divorce  is  then  complete.  Resort  to  the  criminal  law  is 
unusual  unless  he  refuses  to  do  this,  or  is  a  personal  enemy. 

The  diversity  of  the  ethnical  constitution  of  the  Province  Language, 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  consideration  of  the  statistics  of 
language.  The  Bundeli  dialect  of  Western  Hindi  is  spoken  on 
the  Vindhyan  plateau,  in  the  lower  Narbada  valley,  and  in  SeonI 
and  Chhindwara,  indicating  that  the  population  of  this  area 
immigrated  from  the  north-west  through  Bundelkhand.  The 
Bagheir  dialect  of  Eastern  Hindi  is  the  vernacular  of  Jubbul- 
pore  and  Mandll ;  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  show 
a  separate  wave  of  immigration  from  Oudh  or  the  territories 
adjcHning  it,  possibly  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  during  the 
predominance  of  the  Chedi  dynasty  of  Jubbulpore  already 
alluded  to.  ChhatUsgarhi  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  special 
dialect  of  Hindi  spoken  throughout  Chhattlsgarh,  and  akin 
to  the  Oudh  dialect.  Its  development  probably  dates  from 
the  rise  into  power  of  the  Haihaivansi  dynasty  of  Ratanpur. 
In  BetQl,  Nimar,  and  part  of  Hoshangabad  the  local  speech  is 
the  Malwl  dialect  of  Rajputana,  these  areas  having  been 
colonized   by  settlers  from  Central    India,  probably  in  the 
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fifteenth  century  with  the  invasion  of  Hoshang  ShSh  of  Malwa. 
Of  the  whole  population  15  per  cent,  speak  Bundell,  10  per 
cent.  Baghell,  27  per  cent.  Chhattisgarhi,  and  5  per  cent 
RajasthSni.  If  all  these  languages  are  grouped  as  Hindi, 
together  with  UrdQ  (130,415)  and  some  minor  dialects,  then 
6,782,200  persons,  or  63  per  cent,  of  the  population,  are  Hindi 
speakers.  Mar^thi  is  the  main  vernacular  of  four  Districts, 
Wardha,  Nagpur,  Chinda,  and  BhandSra,  and  is  also  largely 
spoken  in  the  southern  tahsils  of  NimSr,  Betul,  Chhindwara, 
and  Balaghat  It  is  the  language  of  2,200,000  persons,  or 
20  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Its  distribution  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  the  country  was  colonized  by  immigration  from 
the  Deccan  and  BerSr  under  the  Bhonsla  djniasty.  Oriya  was 
spoken  by  1,600,000  persons,  or  13J  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
in  1 90 1,  but  the  transfer  of  Sambalpur  and  the  adjoining 
Feudatory  States  to  Bengal  has  reduced  this  figure  to  292,000. 
Rather  more  than  100,000  persons,  mainly  in  the  south  of 
Chtnda  District,  spoke  Telugu  in  1901.  The  cession  of  three 
ta/uks  of  Sironcha  to  Madras  will  diminish  this  number  by 
nearly  one-fifth.  The  only  other  languages  of  any  importance 
are  those  of  the  primitive  Dravidian  or  MimdS  tribes.  They 
are  now  represented  by  1,100,000  speakers,  or  rather  more  than 
9  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Of  these  nearly  900,000  speak 
Gondl  and  60,000  Korkii.  The  numbers  returned  as  speaking 
these  languages  represent  only  40  per  cent  of  the  total  numbers 
of  the  tribes,  and  this  fact  indicates  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  abandoned  their  own  speech  and  adopted  the  Aryan 
vernaculars  current  around  them.  The  following  table  shows 
the  languages  spoken  in  British  Districts  in  1891  and  1901 : — 


1891. 

I90I. 

Languages  spoken. 

Number  of 
persona. 

Number  of 
persons. 

/  Hindi 
Chief  yeroacukis  of  J  Marathi 
theProYince       .")  Oriya 
\  Telugu 
Dravidian  dialects   . 
Manda  dialects 
Gipsy  dialects 
Other  Asiatic  languages  . 
Non- Asiatic  languages    . 

6.703,oa3 

3,118,614 

685,971 

101,311 

1.007,004 

101,750 

36,59^ 

7,113 

6,111,016 

3,106,873 

702,635 

93.856 

730,097 

74,305 

30,3IO 

39,664 

7»99i 

Tc 

tal    . 

10,784,394 

9,876,646 

Castes  and     The  Province  has  received  successive  waves  of  immigration 
^"    **        from  the  territories  adjoining  it  on  all  sides.     In  many  castes 
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endogamous  divisions  have  grown  up,  separating  the  older  and 
newer  immigrants.  Social  position  is  here  in  inverse  ratio  to 
length  of  residence  in  the  country,  the  earlier  immigrants  being 
suspected,  probably  with  justice,  of  interbreeding  with  the 
non-Aryan  tribes.  Among  the  castes  of  high  social  rank,  the 
minority  only,  and  in  the  case  of  Rajputs  an  infinitesimal 
minority,  are  regarded  as  equals  by  their  fellows  at  home.  The 
population  of  the  Central  Provinces  is  in  fact,  as  social  institu- 
tions go  in  India,  a  new  community,  and  like  most  new 
communities  its  pedigree  will  not  stand  too  close  a  scrutiny. 
As  in  other  agricultural  countries,  the  possession  of  the  land 
has  until  recently  been  the  main  factor  in  the  determination  of 
social  position ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  position  of 
castes  as  landholders  corresponds  with  their  social  gradation, 
and  how  extensively  the  ownership  of  property  is  concentrated 
in  the  higher  castes.  Br^hmans,  Eljputs,  BaniSs,  and  KSyasths 
are  the  chief  landholders.  Br§hmans  number  nearly  400,000, 
R9.jputs  350,000,  Banias  130,000,  and  Klyasths  29,000.  Of 
the  cultivating  castes  Ahirs  form  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the 
population,  Kunbis  4  per  cent.,  Kiurmls  2\  per  cent.,  and 
Lodhls  2\  per  cent.  A  large  proportion  of  AhIrs  have  aban- 
doned their  traditional  occupation  of  tending  cattle  and  taken  to 
agriculture.  Among  other  castes  may  be  mentioned  Marathas, 
Kohlls,  Gujars,  Dangis,  and  Kirars.  The  MarSthas,  Dangis, 
and  Lodhis  were  formerly  ruling  castes.  Malis  and  Kachhis, 
the  market  gardeners  of  the  community,  form  nearly  4  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  Two  other  castes  may  be  mentioned  as 
considerable  landowners — ^Telis  or  oil-pressers  and  Kalars 
or  liquor-sellers,  with  about  750  villages  each.  These  castes 
were  frequently  money-lenders  to  the  Qonds,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Banias,  and  have  thus  acquired  their  property.  The 
Telis  constitute  6  per  cent,  of  the  population,  but  the  large 
majority  have  abandoned  their  hereditary  occupation  and  now 
engage  in  agriculture  or  trade.  The  aboriginal  or  forest  tribes 
still  form  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  population,  being  most 
numerous  in  the  Satpura  Districts  and  the  large  zamlnddri 
estates  and  Feudatory  chiefships  in  the  east  of  the  Province. 
Some  of  them  are  large  proprietors,  as  the  Gonds,  Kawars,  and 
Binjhals.  These  are  mainly  comprised  in  the  zamlnddri  estates 
held  on  an  impartible  and  inalienable  tenure,  but  for  which  fact 
they  would  by  this  time  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  money- 
lenders, as  the  tamlndars  are  generally  ignorant  and  im- 
provident. The  GoNDS  number  nearly  2,000,000  persons,  the 
Khonds  168,000,  the  Kawars  123,000,  the  Baigas  (including 
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BinjhwSrs)  nearly  100,000,  and  the  Korkus  100,000.  The 
impure  castes  form  about  a  fifth  of  the  total,  and  are  genendly 
the  poorest  and  most  depressed  class,  engaged  in  labour 
and  weaving  country  cloth.  But  the  ChamSrs  (740,000)  own 
a  few  villages  in  Chhattisgarh  and  the  Mah&rs  (620,000)  a  few 
in  the  NSgpur  country,  while  the  Chhattlsgarhi  Chamlurs  are  also 
largely  tenants. 
Religions.  The  following  table  gives  the  leading  statistics  of  religion 
for  the  population  of  British  Districts : — 


Hindus  . 

Aniroists 

Mosalmans 

Jains 

Christians 

Others    . 


Total 


1891. 


Nanaber  of 
persons. 


8,831,199 

1,593,149 
397,604 

48,^44 

",979 

J»7»9 


10,784,394 


1901. 


Naraberof 
persons. 


8,171,311 

1. 335*673 

395,291 

47,306 

34,809 

a.456 


9,876,646 


Of  the  total  population  of  the  Province,  9f  millions  or  82 
per  cent,  are  Hindus,  and  if  millions  or  14^  per  cent.  Animists. 
Of  the  balance,  Muhammadans  number  about  300,000  or 
2\  per  cent,  Jains  48,000,  and  Christians  26,000.  PlU^is, 
Jews,  Sikhs,  and  the  members  of  the  Arya  Sam£j  number, 
severally,  a  few  hundred  persons  or  less.  The  Hinduism  of 
the  Central  Provinces  is  largely  tinctured  by  nature  and 
animal  worship  and  by  the  veneration  of  deified  human  beings. 
Even  in  the  more  advanced  Districts  there  are  usually  a 
number  of  village  gods,  for  the  worship  of  whom  a  special 
priest  belonging  to  the  primitive  tribes  called  BhumkH  or  BaigS 
is  supported  by  contributions  from  the  villagers.  Khermata, 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  or  the  village,  Marhai  Devi,  the 
goddess  of  cholera,  Sitala  Devi,  the  goddess  of  small-pox, 
Nagdeo,  the  cobra,  Bhainsa  Sur,  the  buffalo,  Dulhi  Deo,  a 
young  bridegroom  who  was  killed  by  a  tiger,  Hardaul,  a  young 
Rajput  prince  who  was  poisoned  by  his  brother  on  suspicion  of 
loving  his  wife,  and  Bhilat,  a  deified  cowherd,  are  the  most 
common  of  these.  Of  the  sects  of  Hinduism,  only  the  Kabir- 
panthls  and  SatnSmis  need  be  mentioned ;  they  represent 
respectively  the  revolt  of  the  depressed  castes  of  Gandas  or 
weavers  and  ChamSrs  or  tanners  against  the  tyranny  of 
Brahmanism  and  the  caste  system.     iBoth  started  with   the 
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fundamental  ideals  of  the  equality  of  all  men,  the  ab6lition  of 
caste,  and  the  worship  of  one  supreme  God  who  required  no 
idols  or  temples  and  therefore  no  Brahmans  ;  but  whereas  the 
Kablrpanthls  now  admit  caste  and  are  thus  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  ordinary  Hindu  sect,  the  Satnamis  are 
still  militant  and  have  carried  their  opposition  to  the  Hindu 
social  system  into  their  relations  as  tenants  by  refusing  to  pay 
rent  to  their  Hindu  landlords. 

Of  the  Christians,  4,920  are  Europeans,  2,304  Eurasians,  Christians, 
and  18,367  native  Christians.  The  numbers  of  the  latter  have 
nearly  trebled  since  1891  as  the  result  of  missionary  enterprise, 
the  increase  being  partly  due  to  the  adoption  of  famine  orphans. 
Missionary  stations  of  various  denominations  exist  in  all  Districts 
and  some  of  the  Feudatory  States.  The  principal  bodies  are 
the  unsectarian  American  Mission  known  as  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  who  carry  on  work  in  Damoh,  Bilispur,  and  elsewhere ; 
the  United  Free  Church  Mission  in  NSgpur,  Bhandara,  and 
Wardha ;  the  Church  of  England  ZanSna  Missions  in  NSgpur 
and  Jubbulpore,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  MandlS ; 
the  Mission  of  the  Friends  Society  at  HoshangabSd ;  the 
German  Evangelical  Mission  in  Raipur ;  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Mission  in  Betul  and  Chhindwara ;  the  Methodist  Mission  in 
Balaghat ;  and  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Nagpur,  Kamptee,  Jubbulpore,  Pachmarhl,  and  Khandwa. 
The  Central  Provinces  belong  to  the  Anglican  diocese  of 
Nagpur,  which  embraces  also  Berar,  Central  India,  and  Rajput- 
ana.  The  greater  part  of  the  Province  forms  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Nagpur,  but  portions  of  it  are  included 
in  those  of  Allahabad,  Calcutta,  and  Vizagapatam,  while  the 
Nagpur  diocese  comprises  also  Berar  and  Hyderabad  north  of 
the  Godavari. 

The  Province  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  the  recent  Occnpa- 
development  of  mining  and  factory  industries,  though  impor-  ^^^^ 
tant,  has  as  yet  exercised  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  returns 
of  occupation.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
are  shown  as  supported  by  agriculture,  while  if  to  these  are 
added  more  than  2\  per  cent,  engaged  in  the  training  and  care 
of  animals,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  herdsmen,  and  nearly  3  per 
cent,  dependent  on  general  labour,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
subsist  mainly  by  agricultural  labour,  the  proportion  rises  above 
75  per  cent.  Of  the  agricultural  population,  tenants  are  the 
most  important  class,  numbering  over  4,000,000,  while  nearly 
250,000  persons  are  landed  proprietors.  Labourers,  including 
herdsmen,  farm-servants,  field  and  general  labourers,  number 
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3,000,000.  Nearly  300,000  persons,  or  2\  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  are  engaged  in  service,  principally  as  barbers,  indoor 
servants,  washermen,  water-carriers,  and  sweepers.  About 
.  600,000,  or  s  per  cent.,  manufacture,  collect,  and  sell  articles 
of  food  and  drink,  principally  milk  and  butter,  fish,  flour, 
vegetable  oil  for  food,  grain,  vegetables  and  fruits,  betel-leaf, 
salt,  and  tobacco.  This  includes  the  very  poor  classes  who 
grind  flour,  parch  gram,  and  husk  rice,  numbering  about  90,000  . 
persons.  Nearly  120,000  persons  are  engaged  in  retailing 
head-loads  of  grass,  fuel,  and  cow-dung  cakes.  The  cotton 
industry  supports  400,000  persons,  or  about  3J  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Workers  in  gold  and  silver  are  a  fairly  important 
class,  numbering  60,000,  and  workers  in  iron  and  steel  number 
100,000.  These  last  are  principally  the  village  blacksmiths, 
who  make  and  mend  agricultural  implements.  About  66,000 
persons  are  engaged  in  religious  services,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  supported  by  charity;  and  137,000  are  beggars. 
Food.  Ordinarily  only  two  meals  are  eaten,  the  first  about  midday 

and  the  second  in  the  evening  at  7  or  8  p.m.  But  cultivators 
who  have  to  work  in  the  fields  require  some  food  in  the 
early  morning  before  going  out  This  usually  consists  of 
the  remains  of  the  previous  evening  meal  eaten  cold.  The 
midday  and  evening  meals  are  ordinarily  of  the  same  character, 
consisting  of  the  staple  food-grains,  which  are  now  mainly 
rice  and  jowdr.  Rice  is  boiled  in  water  with  salt  and  eaten 
¥dth  the  various  pulses,  mungy  urad^  arhar,  and  tiurd,  which 
are  split  and  boiled  in  water.  Vegetables  and  chillies  are  added 
when  available,  large  quantities  of  the  latter  being  consumed. 
Hot  ghi  or  oil  of  sesamum  is  often  added  to  vegetables  and 
pulses  after  they  have  been  cooked,  while  powdered  turmeric 
is  always  mixed  with  pulses,  and  is  supposed  to  neutralize  the 
bad  effects  of  the  organic  matter  frequently  contained  in  the 
water.  Gulli  or  mahud  oil  and  linseed  oil  are  other  substitutes 
for  gM,  Occasionally  rice  is  boiled  in  butter-milk  as  a  delicacy. 
Kodon  and  kutkl  are  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  same  manner  as 
rice  by  those  who  cannot  afford  that  grain.  Where  rice  is  not 
the  staple  food,  chapdtis  or  thin  unleavened  cakes  of  ground 
wheat,  gram,  ox  jowdr  zxt,  usually  substituted  for  it.  Vegetables 
and  pulses  are  eaten  with  the  chapdtis.  On  feast  days  cakes 
of  wheat  and  gram  are  fried  in  gH,  Butter-milk  is  often  drunk 
in  the  evenings.  Pdn^  betel-leaf  and  betel-nut,  is  chewed 
after  the  midday  meal  by  all  classes  in  the  Maratha  country, 
and  by  those  who  are  well-to-do  elsewhere.  Nearly  every  one 
smokes,  bins  or  cigarettes  rolled  in  leaves  and  chonps  or  leaf 
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pipes  being  common  in  the  south  and  east,  and  chillams  or 
clay  pipe-bowls  without  a  mouth-piece  elsewhere.  Most  castes 
will  eat  flesh,  other  than  that  of  the  unclean  or  sacred  animals, 
but  can  rarely  afford  it. 

Nearly  all  articles  of  dress  are  made  of  cotton  cloth.  The  Clothes 
products  of  Indian  and  English  mills  have  almost  entirely 
ousted  the  old  hand-woven  cloth  in  towns,  and  are  rapidly 
doing  so  in  the  coimtry.  Except  the  very  poorest  classes, 
every  one  has  a  pair  of  dhotis  or  loin-cloths  which  he  changes 
daily,  usually  taking  his  bath  in  the  one  worn  from  the  day 
before,  and  then  changing  it  for  the  clean  one.  For  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  the  garments  used  are  a  loose  shirt,  buttoning 
at  the  throat,  or  a  short  coat  reaching  to  the  waist,  with  a  flap 
folding  over  in  front  where  it  is  tied  with  strings.  The  long 
coat  made  with  double  flaps  folding  over  the  chest,  and 
reaching  down  to  the  knees,  which  was  formerly  the  universal 
full  dress,  is  now  going  out  of  fashion.  In  the  northern  , 
Districts  in  the  cold  weather  coats  are  stuffed  with  cotton  for 
warmth.  The  poorer  cultivators  and  labourers  frequently  leave 
the  upper  part  of  their  body  bare.  Among  the  educated 
classes,  especially  Government  servants  of  all  grades,  coats  cut 
after  the  English  fashion  and  made  of  serge,  wool,  or  tasar  silk 
are  largely  worn.  The  higher  classes  now  wear  also  long  white 
trousers  instead  of  loin-cloths,  in  imitation  of  the  English. 
The  old  head-dress  was  the  pagri^  formed  from  a  piece  of 
narrow  cloth,  sometimes  150  to  200  feet  long,  and  twisted  into 
innumerable  folds.  This  is  being  rapidly  ousted  by  the 
dupatta^  or  short  cloth  folded  simply  by  the  wearer  himself, 
and  formed  of  tasar  silk,  soft  Madras  cloth,  or  nainsook.  In 
Chhattisgarh  the  cultivators  usually  go  bareheaded  \  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  Province  a  man  will  not  be  seen  outside  the  house 
with  his  head  bare,  though  with  the  poorer  classes  any  wisp 
of  cloth  answers  the  purpose  of  a  head-covering.  Women 
generally  wear  a  sdn  or  a  piece  of  cloth  18  to  24  feet  long 
by  3  feet  broad,  secured  round  the  waist  and  drawn  over  the 
shoulders  and  head.  It  is  usually  of  hand-woven  cloth,  dyed 
red,  blue,  or  green,  and  with  various  patterns  stamped  on  it  in 
other  colours.  English  chintzes  are  also  now  worn.  In  the 
northern  Districts  the  old  fashion  was  to  wear  a  iahengd,  or 
skirt,  a  second  cloth  being  used  to  cover  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  body ;  but  the  sari  is  now  supplanting  the  skirt. 
Under  the  sari  is  worn  a  choli,  a  short  sleeveless  jacket  button- 
ing tightly  at  the  breast  or  back.  In  the  house  only  a  short 
cloth  folding  round  the  loins  and  pulled  over  the  shoulders  is 
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worn.  Men  generally  wear  white  clothes  over  the  body,  except 
in  the  case  of  coats,  which  are  of  some  dark  or  neutral  colour. 
Shoes  are  commonly  worn,  but  in  the  rice  Districts  they  cannot 
be  worn  in  the  fields.  In  Chhattlsgarh  sandals  are  used  for 
road-work.  Women,  except  of  the  labouring  class,  do  not 
usually  wear  anything  on  their  feet. 
Dwellings.  The  houses  of  landowners  stand  in  an  enclosed  courtyard, 
90  to  120  feet  long  and  40  to  60  feet  wide,  surrounded  by 
a  brick  wall.  The  front  entrance  gate  is  in  the  narrower  side, 
and  is  often  roofed  in,  with  side  rooms  forming  the  daldn  or 
hall  for  the  reception  of  guests.  Above  it  is  a  loft  in  which 
agricultural  implements  are  kept.  Along  the  sides  of  the  yard 
are  sheds  for  cattle  or  grain,  and  at  the  back  is  the  dwelling- 
house,  extending  along  the  length  of  the  enclosing  wall,  and 
about  15  feet  wide.  It  has  front  and  sometimes  back  verandas, 
is  divided  into  rooms,  and  may  be  double-storeyed.  Frequently 
a  bamboo  fence  takes  the  place  of  the  enclosing  wall,  and  the 
house  itself  may  be  of  matting  plastered  with  earth.  An 
ordinary  cultivator  has  a  similar  house  without  the  enclosure 
or  sheds,  and  a  poor  cultivator  only  a  two-roomed  house  with 
a  front  veranda.  Cattle  are  frequently  kept  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  Large  oval  receptacles  of  matting  covered  with  earth  for 
holding  grain  are  constructed  inside  the  house.  Chimneys  are 
unknown,  and  smoke  escapes  through  the  tiles  or  thatch.  In 
the  more  advanced  Districts  tiled  roofs  have  now  become  the 
rule.  The  furniture  consists  only  of  a  bed  or  wooden  cot  for 
each  member  of  the  family,  their  bedding,  and  the  cooking  and 
eating  vessels.  Substantial  cultivators  have  these  of  brass  or 
bell-metal,  and  poorer  ones  of  earthenware.  The  better-class 
landowners  have  low  wooden  stools  about  six  inches  high  for 
sitting  on,  but  no  chairs,  tables,  or  carpets.  The  walls  are 
whitewashed  twice  a  year,  at  the  DewaU  and  Holi  festivals, 
and  the  floor  is  plastered  with  cowdung  and  water  once  a  week. 
Disposal  The  majority  of  Hindus  bum  their  dead,  but  certain  castes 
of  dead,  bury  them.  Devotees,  such  as  Gosains,  Jangamas,  Lingayats, 
and  others,  bury  their  dead  in  the  sitting  posture  employed 
during  lifetime  for  meditating  on  the  deity.  Children  dying 
before  marriage  or  investiture  with  the  sacred  thread,  persons 
dying  of  small-pox,  cholera,  and  leprosy,  or  by  an  accident, 
or  killed  by  wild  beasts,  and  pregnant  women  and  women 
dying  in  childbirth  are  buried  among  certain  castes.  The 
forest  tribes  and  some  of  the  poorer  castes  of  Hindus  also 
usually  bury  their  dead,  because  it  is  less  expensive  than 
cremation.     Occasionally  when  bodies  are  buried,  the  bones 
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are  subsequently  dug  up  and  carried  to  a  sacred  river.  The 
Muhammadans  always  bury  their  dead.  Subject  to  the 
exceptions  already  mentioned,  the  general  rule  among  Hindus 
is  to  bum  the  dead,  the  ashes  being  thrown  into  a  river 
or  tank. 

Hindu  children  have  much  the  same  amusements  as  English  Amuse- 
ones,  so  far  as  their  means  permit.  Dolls  are  made  of  clay  "^^^^• 
and  cloth,  and  occasionally  their  marriages  are  celebrated 
with  feasts  and  fireworks.  Swinging  and  walking  on  stilts 
are  the  pastimes  of  the  month  of  ShrSwan  (July-August), 
the  idea  being  that  the  crops  will  grow  as  high  as  the  stilts 
or  swing.  Kite-flying  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  old 
and  young  in  the  open  season.  All  classes  gamble  at  the 
Dew^  festival,  playing  at  different  games.  Many  different 
kinds  of  dances  are  practised.  The  Ahirs  have  a  stick  dance 
at  the  Dewali,  and  the  primitive  tribes  dance  among  them- 
selves on  festive  occasions.  Professional  singing  and  dancing 
girls  in  towns  are  generally  Muhammadans,  and  in  villages 
belong  to  the  castes  of  Bern!  and  Kolabhuti ;  these  girls  will 
sometimes  dance  at  the  Holi  for  eighteen  hours  consecutively, 
being  sustained  by  large  quantities  of  liquor.  Representations 
of  the  history  of  RSma  are  given  before  the  Dasahra  festival, 
and  occasionally  the  villagers  have  rude  performances  of  their 
own,  while  professional  dramatic  and  circus  companies  travel 
about.  The  villagers  sometimes  sing  together  in  the  evenings, 
and  recitations  of  the  sacred  books  are  held  at  the  houses 
of  well-to-do  persons.  There  are  professional  castes  of  acrobats 
and  rope-dancers,  snake-charmers,  animal-tamers,  jugglers,  and 
clowns.  Wrestling  competitions  are  held  on  the  N5g  Panchmi 
or  snake-festival,  perhaps  because  the  movements  of  the  wrestler 
resemble  the  convolutions  of  a  snake.  Cock-fighting  and  ram- 
fighting  are  practised  in  certain  Districts,  and  cattle-races  are 
held  in  the  Nagpur  countr>'. 

The  ordinary  festivals  are  observed.  The  Holi  corresponds  Festivals, 
to  the  European  Carnival,  and  is  a  festival  of  spring.  The 
next  great  festival  is  the  Nag  Panchmi,  when  the  cobra  is 
worshipped,  and  after  it  the  Rakshabandhan,  when  the  sacred 
threads  are  changed.  This  is  the  great  festival  of  the  Br^hmans. 
Next  comes  Pola  in  the  month  of  Bhadon  (August-September), 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  a  feast  of  atonement ;  the 
villages  and  all  houses  are  cleaned  and  the  sweepings  thrown 
outside  the  boundary.  Cattle-races  are  also  held.  The  first 
fifteen  days  of  Kuar  (September-October)  are  called  Pitrpaksh, 
and  during  them  every  one  pours  libations  in  memory  of  his 
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ancestors,  while  crows,  representing  the  spirits  of  the  deceased, 
are  fed.  At  the  Dasahra  a  buffalo  is  sometimes  slaughtered  in 
honour  of  Devi,  and  the  people  go  out  into  the  fields  to  see  the 
rillkanth^  or  blue  jay,  a  very  auspicious  bird.  Twenty  days 
after  the  Dasahra  comes  the  Dew^  the  special  festival  of  the 
BaniSs,  on  which  they  worship  a  rupee  and  their  account  books. 
The  Hindu  commercial  year  begins  from  this  day.  All  classes 
light  lamps  in  their  houses  so  as  not  to  be  overlooked  when 
Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  wealth,  passes  over  them  during  the 
night  and  bestows  her  gifts.  On  the  Til-Sankrant,  in  January, 
the  sun  commences  its  course  from  the  southern  towards  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  at  the  instant  that  this  happens  it  is 
a  meritorious  act  to  dive  beneath  the  water  of  a  sacred  river. 
Fairs  are  consequently  held  at  all  convenient  places  for  this 
purpose. 

Hindus  of  the  higher  castes  have  two  names,  one  for  cere- 
monial and  the  other  for  ordinary  use.  The  ceremonial  name 
is  the  real  one,  but  superstition  prevents  it  being  used  in 
ordinary  life,  and  a  chaltu  or  current  name  is  employed  instead. 
These  names  fall  into  several  cat^ories.  Many  are  those  of 
gods  and  goddesses  and  sacred  towns  and  rivers ;  a  few  are  the 
names  of  jewels ;  others  are  taken  fi-om  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  the  bearer  was  bom,  or  from  the  date  of  the  month, 
or  the  month  itself  or  season ;  some  denote  the  place  of  birth, 
and  others  are  given  to  avert  ill  luck.  Surnames  exist  only  in 
the  case  of  MarathSs. 

Roughly  speaking,  four  distinct  kinds  of  agricultural  land 
are  found  in  the  Province.  The  first  is  the  heavy  black  soil 
which  covers  the  Narbada  valley  and  the  open  and  level 
portions  of  the  Vindhyan  and  SStpurS  plateaux.  It  is  either 
alluvial,  formed  by  the  deposit  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
through  the  agency  of  rivers  and  streams,  or  has  resulted  from 
the  decomposition  of  trap  or  basalt  rock,  or  from  a  combina- 
tion of  both  agents.  This  land  is  suited  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  linseed,  gram,  and  other  cold-weather  crops  which  are 
dependent  on  the  moisture  remaining  in  the  ground  from  the 
monsoon  rainfall,  and  on  the  showers  received  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January.  Water  is  usually  found 
only  at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface,  and  irrigation  is  conse- 
quently little  resorted  to.  Embankments  to  sjive  erosion  and 
hold  up  water,  and  careful  tillage,  are  the  main  requisites  for 
cultivation.  The  second  class  of  land  consists  of  shallow 
black  soil,  lying  in  a  thin  sheet  over  the  surface  of  the  basaltic 
rock  from   which   it  has  been  decomposed.     Land   of  this 
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description  predominates  in  Nimar,  Wardha,  the  west  of 
Nagpur,  and  the  south  of  ChhindwSra.  It  is  suited  for  the 
growth  of  cotton,  jowdr^  and  other  autumn  crops  requiring  only 
the  light  rainfall  which  these  tracts  obtain.  The  soil  responds 
readily  to  manure,  and  the  application  of  industry  largely 
increases  the  out-turn.  The  third  class  of  land  includes  the 
light  sandy  and  stony  uplands  of  the  Vindhyan  and  SatpurS 
ranges  and  the  hilly  country  in  the  south,  where  the  soil  is 
either  very  shallow  or  contains  a  large  proportion  of  gravel 
mixed  with  boulders.  Lands  of  this  description  are  the 
poorest  in  the  Province  ;  they  require  long  resting  fallows,  and 
the  cheap  millets  which  they  produce,  constituting  the  main 
food-grain  of  the  aboriginal  cultivators  who  raise  them,  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  rainfall  of  August  and  September. 
The  last  kind  of  land  consists  of  yellow  and  sandy  soil,  formed 
from  metamorphic  or  crystalline  rock.  This  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  Wainganga  and  Mah^nadi  basins,  including  the 
south  of  BalSghat,  BhandSra,  and  Chanda,  and  the  three 
Chhattisgarh  Districts,  which  form  the  rice  lands  of  the 
Province.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  and  the  land,  though  of  little 
natural  fertility,  responds  readily  to  manure  and  irrigation. 

Agricultural  statistics  are  not  compiled  for  the  Feudatory  Statistics 
States,  which  cover  29,435  square  miles  or  25^  per  cent,  of  the  J>/coltiva- 
Provincial  area,  nor  for  about  8,000  square  miles  of  the  most 
sparsely  populated  tracts  in  the  zamtnddris  where  the  quantity 
of  cultivated  land  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
undertake  a  cadastral  survey.  Excluding  these,  in  1903-4, 
17,213  square  miles  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  area  were 
included  in  Government  forests,  6,980  square  miles  or  9 
per  cent  were  classed  as  not  available  for  cultivation,  and 
19,368  square  miles  or  24 J  per  cent,  as  cultivable  waste  other 
than  fallow.  The  remaining  area,  amounting  to  35,000  square 
miles,  equivalent  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  available,  or 
57  per  cent,  excluding  Government  forests,  was  occupied  for 
cultivation.  In  the  most  advanced  Districts  cultivation  is  very 
close,  reaching  in  some  tracts  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area 
available  after  the  exclusion  of  *  reserved '  forests.  And  though 
23,000  square  miles  are  shown  in  the  returns  as  cultivable 
waste,  this  consists  mainly  of  hilly  or  rocky  ground,  which  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  cultivate,  and  which  should  indeed, 
in  the  interests  of  the  country,  rather  remain  under  jungle  or 
grass  than  be  cleared  for  the  intermittent  production  of  poor 
rains  crops  of  millet.  Considerable  quantities  of  cultivable 
land  must,  however,  still  be  available  in  the  zamnddris  and 
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Feudatory  States.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
produce  of  the  present  area  could  be  immensely  increased 
by  better  and  closer  cultivation,  quite  apart  from  what  is 
generally  called  high  farming. 

Out  of  the  total  occupied  area  of  35,000  square  miles,  about 
8,200  square  miles  are  under  old  and  new  fallow.  Resting 
fallows  are  rarely  given  to  good  rice  and  wheat  land  so  long  as 
the  resources  of  the  cultivator  are  sufficient  to  till  them,  but 
much  land  has  lain  fallow  in  recent  years  owing  to  the  bad 
seasons  and  the  inroads  of  kans  grass  {Saccharum  sponianeum) 
in  black  soil  fields.  Frequent  resting  fallows  are  necessary  for 
the  poor  soils  of  the  Vindhyan  and  Satpura  plateau.  Here 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  area  is  normally  left 
untilled,  while  in  the  rice  country  of  Chhattisgarh  the  propor- 
tion is  only  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  closely  cultivated  cotton- 
jowdr  country  of  Nagpur  and  Wardha  it  sinks  to  13  per  cent. 
The  present  area  of  fallow  is  from  1,600  to  2,300  square  miles 
in  excess  of  the  normal. 

The  net  cropped  area  amounts  to  over  27,000  square  miles, 
having  risen  from  19,500  square  miles  since  1867-8.  It 
expanded  continuously  up  to  1893,  but  the  unfavourable 
seasons  since  that  date  caused  it  to  shrink  in  1899- 1900  to 
2,100  square  miles  short  of  the  normal.  The  figures  for  1903-4 
show  that  the  area  cropped  in  the  mdlguzdri  tracts  was  still 
300  square  miles  less  than  in  1892-3. 

Second  crops  were  grown  on  about  2,400  square  miles  in 
1903-4*  this  being  the  maximum  figure  recorded  up  to  the 
present  in  favourable  years.  The  double-cropped  area  varies 
very  largely,  according  as  the  autumn  rain  is  sufficient  or- 
inadequate.  The  usual  method  of  double  cropping  is  to 
scatter  the  seed  of  the  pulses,  urad^  mung^  or  tiurdj  and 
sometimes  gram  and  linseed,  in  the  wet  rice-fields  either 
when  the  rice  is  nearly  ripe  for  harvest  or  just  after  it  has 
been  cut.  In  the  northern  Districts  a  catch  crop  of  rice  is 
sown  in  the  embanked  wheat-fields  during  the  rains. 

Including  double  crops,  the  gross  cropped  area  is  now  nearly 
29,500  square  miles.  Out  of  this,  about  19,000  square  miles 
are  devoted  to  autumn  crops  or  those  sown  during  the  rainy 
season  and  reaped  at  or  after  its  close,  and  10,400  to  spring 
crops  sown  in  the  damp  ground  after  the  rains  and  reaped 
towards  the  end  of  the  cold  season.  In  recent  years  the 
popularity  of  the  spring  crops  has  greatly  decreased,  owing 
to  the  number  of  occasions  when  the  monsoon  has  failed  prema- 
turely and  the  ground  has  become  too  dry  to  be  sown,  and 
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over  3, 200  square  miles  have  been  transferred  to  autumn  crops 
since  1892-3.  Of  the  total  cropped  area,  about  18,000  square 
miles  are  occupied  by  the  four  main  food-grains,  rice,  wheat, 
jawoKy  and  kodon  and  kutid ;  900  by  other  cereak ;  nearly  4,400 
by  pulses,  the  most  important  of  which  is  gram ;  3,350  by  oil- 
seeds, mainly  linseed  and  Hl\  over  3,300  by  fibres,  practically 
all  of  which  is  cotton;  2,200  by  grass  and  fodder  crops;  and 
230  square  miles  by  fruits,  v^etables,  and  spices. 

Rice  (Oryza  satwa)  is  the  most  important  crop  in  the  Rice. 
Province,  covering  about  7,000  square  miles  in  1903-4,  or 
24  per  cent  of  the  cropped  area.  Excluding  the  zandnddriSy 
its  acreage  is  now  nearly  2  per  cent,  less  than  in  1892-3. 
A  maximum  area  of  7,800  square  miles  was  recorded  in 
1895-6.  Rice  b  sown  as  soon  as  the  rains  have  well  broken,  or 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  the  harvest  lasts  from  Septem- 
ber 15  to  December  15  according  to  the  different  varieties 
and  the  different  soils.  The  varieties  of  rice  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  are  broadly  divided  into  light  rice  sown  on 
uplands,  medium  on  level  ground,  and  heavy  rice  in  low-lying 
and  irrigated  fields.  The  light  varieties  are  reaped  first  and 
the  heavy  ones  last.  As  the  crop  requires  water  to  be  standing 
in  the  fields  during  a  considerable  period  of  its  growth,  rice  is 
alwajrs  cultivated  in  embanked  fields.  And  as  the  fields  must 
be  quite  level  in  order  that  their  surface  may  be  covered, 
wherever  the  country  is  at  all  undulating  they  are  extremely 
small,  as  many  as  fifty  sometimes  going  to  an  acre.  Rice  is 
grown  year  after  year  without  rotation,  and  manure  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  productive  capacity  of  the  fields.  The  crop  is 
not  largely  irrigated,  except  in  the  Wainganga  valley  and  Sam- 
balpur.  Rice  can  scarcely  be  damaged  by  excessive  rain  imless 
it  is  washed  out  of  the  groimd.  In  years  of  short  rainfall, 
besides  being  liable  to  wither,  it  is  attacked  by  grasshoppers. 
The  average  amount  of  seed  sown  to  an  acre  is  100  lb.,  and 
the  standard  out-turn  for  the  Province  is  1,100  lb.  or  eleven- 
fold, giving  670  lb.  of  husked  rice. 

Wheat  {Triticum  sativum)  covered  nearly  4,600  square  miles.  Wheat, 
or  15^  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area,  in  1903-4.  The  area  has 
decreased  from  6,700  square  miles  since  1893,  and  wheat  has 
been  largely  supplanted  by  jowdr^  and  also,  in  the  south,  by 
cotton.  Sowing  commences  towards  the  end  of  October,  when 
the  rains  have  stopped,  and  lasts  through  November  and  in 
embanked  fields  into  December.  The  harvest  is  gathered 
firom  the  b^inning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  being 
perhaps  a  fortnight  earlier  in  the  southern  than  the  northern 
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Districts.  Wheat  is  very  seldom  manured,  as  the  advantages 
obtained  are  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  autumn  crops, 
and  in  the  black  soil  of  the  northern  Districts  it  is  grown  year 
after  year  without  manure  or  rotation.  It  is  frequently  sown 
mixed  with  a  proportion  of  5  to  25  per  pent,  of  gram,  which  is 
advantageous  to  the  soil,  and  very  occasionally  with  linseed. 
It  sometimes  forms  a  rotation  with  kodon  or  with  cotton  and 
j'awdr^  and  frequently  with  linseed  and  gram.  Between  50 
and  60  lb.  is  sown  to  an  acre  in  the  southern  Districts,  and 
90  to  100  lb.  in  the  north.  The  standard  out-turn  is  600  lb. 
Jowdr,  The  large  raiWQtjowdr  {Sorghum  vulgare)  now  covers  nearly 

2,800  square  miles,  or  9 J  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area.  The 
acreage  under  it  has  increased  by  39  per  cent,  during  the  last 
decade,  at  the  expense  of  wheat  and  linseed.  It  is  mainly  an 
autumn  crop,  but  when  the  rainfall  is  heavy  it  is  also  grown 
after  the  rains.  The  ordinary  seed-time  is  the  first  week  in 
July,  but  in  the  north  it  is  sometimes  put  down  as  soon  as  the 
rains  break  in  June.  The  harvest  extends  over  December  and 
the  first  part  of  January.  Only  from  5  to  10  lb.  of  seed  is 
sown  to  the  acre,  and  the  out-turn  varies  between  350  lb.  in 
Mandla  and  700  lb.  in  Wardha.  Jowdr  is  frequently  sown 
with  a  mixture  of  the  pulse  arhar  (Cajanus  indicus\  in  the 
proportion  of  one-seventh,  or  of  mung  {Fhaseolus  Mungd),  In 
the  south  it  is  grown  regularly  in  rotation  with  cotton,  the  field 
being  manured  when  cotton  is  sown. 
Kodon  Kodon  {Faspaium  scrobiculatum)  and  kutki  {Panicum  psiUh 

^^^^^^*  podium)  are  small  grass-like  millets  sown  on  the  poor  high- 
lands of  the  plateaux.  Taken  together,  they  cover  3,600  square 
miles,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area.  The  area  under 
them  has  increased  by  70  per  cent,  since  1892-3,  about  a  third 
of  the  increase  being  due  to  the  inclusion  oizamlnddri  statistics, 
and  the  remainder  to  substitution  for  rice  and  spring  crops. 
Kodon  is  sown  broadcast  after  rice  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
ripens  towards  the  end  of  October  and  in  November.  The  seed 
sown  varies  from  10  to  20  lb.  an  acre  and  the  out-turn  is  420  lb., 
giving  210  lb.  of  husked  grain.  Kutki  is  a  crop  which  ripens 
very  rapidly,  and  can  be  cut  within  sixty  days  after  it  is  sown. 
It  is  either  sown  at  the  break  of  the  rains  and  reaped  in 
August  to  get  an  early  food-supply,  or  sown  towards  the  end 
of  August  and  reaped  in  October.  From  5  to  10  lb.  of  seed 
is  sown  per  acre,  and  the  out-turn  is  said  to  be  about  300  lb. 
Other  The  other  cereals  cover  about  900  square  miles.    Among 

cereals.      these  may  be  mentioned  maize  {Zea  Mays\  with  200  square 
miles,  which  is  largely  grown  in  the  small  garden  plots  at  the 
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back  of  houses,  and  the  small  millet  bdjra  or  cambu  with 
85  square  miles.     Various  other  small  millets  also  are  grown. 

The  pulse  gram  (Cicer  arietinum)  covers  about  1,450  square  Gram, 
miles  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area,  and  the  acreage  under 
it  has  increased  by  40  per  cent,  since  1892-3,  mainly  at  the 
expense  of  wheat.  Gram  is  largely  sown  mixed  with  wheat  in 
the  proportion  of  15  to  85,  and  also  with  linseed.  The  mixture 
is  nuide  to  lessen  the  exhausting  effect  of  these  crops,  as  plants 
of  the  pea  tribe  exercise  a  recuperative  effect  on  the  soil  by 
assimilating  nitrogen  through  the  roots.  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  grown  in  rotation  with  wheat  and  linseed.  It  is  sown  at 
the  end  of  October  and  November  with  the  wheat  crop,  and  is 
cut  either  just  before  it  or  at  the  same  time.  Occasionally 
gram  forms  a  second  crop  in  black  soil  or  irrigated  rice-fields 
after  the  rice  has  been  cut.  From  60  to  80  lb.  of  seed  is 
required  for  an  acre,  and  the  out-turn  is  550  lb. 

The  other  pulses  cover  nearly  3,000  square  miles.  Of  these  Other 
the  most  important  are  urad  {Pkaseolus  radiaius)  and  mung  P'"**** 
{Phaseolus  Mungo\  with  a  combined  area  of  1,250  square  miles, 
mainly  in  Chhattlsgarh.  They  are  grown  almost  equally  as 
autumn  and  spring  crops,  and  in  the  latter  case  mainly  as 
a  second  crop  after  rice,  being  sown  broadcast  in  the  standing 
grain  after  the  water  has  been  let  out  of  the  embanked  fields. 
Arhar  (Cajanus  indicus)  covers  500  square  miles,  principally 
in  Nagpur  and  NimSr,  where  the  cultivation  has  increased 
largely  in  the  last  year  or  two.  It  is  grown  in  the  autumn 
as  a  rotation  crop  in  black  soil  land,  and  in  Nagpur  is  largely 
mixed  with  cotton  and  jowdr,  Tiurd  or  lakh  {Lathyrus 
sativus)  occupies  570  square  miles,  the  area  imder  it  having 
decreased  by  32  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade.  It  is  grown  in 
the  spring  season,  mainly  in  the  rice  Districts,  as  a  second 
crop,  and  is  given  to  cattle.  Masur  or  lentil  {Ervum  Lens)  is  a 
spring  crop  grown  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  gram, 
and  also  as  a  second  crop  after  rice.  It  occupies  about  350 
square  miles,  mainly  in  Jubbulpore,  SeonT,  Narsinghpur,  BetQl, 
and  Chhattlsgarh.  Peas  {Fisum  arvense)  cover  320  square 
miles,  mainly  in  Raipur  and  Bil5spur. 

Oilseeds  occupy  about  3,350  square  miles,  or  1 1  per  cent,  of  Oilseeds, 
the  cropped  area.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  til  {Sesamum 
indicum\  the  area  under  which  has  nearly  doubled  during  the 
last  decade  and  is  now  1,500  square  miles.  It  is  grown  both 
as  an  autumn  and  as  a  spring  crop,  the  proportion  of  the 
former  being  about  two-thirds,  and  it  is  distributed  all  over 
the  Province.     It  is  frequently  sown  mixed  with  kodon^  arhar^ 
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and  other  crops.  About  2  to  6  lb.  of  seed  is  sown  to  an  acre, 
and  the  standard  out-turn  is  200  lb.  Linseed  covers  about 
1,300  square  miles^  this  being  a  great  deal  less  than  the  area 
under  it  in  1890.  It  is  a  cold-weather  crop,  being  sown 
in  the  beginning  of  October  and  cut  in  February,  a  month 
before  wheat.  Linseed  is  grown  as  a  single  crop  in  black 
soil  and  is  somewhat  exhausting,  and  also  as  a  second  crop 
after  rice.  About  10  to  20  lb.  of  seed  is  sown  to  the  acre,  and 
the  out-turn  is  260  lb.  Of  the  remaining  oilseeds  the  most 
important  is  ramtilh  or  jagrd  (Guizotia  oleifera).  This  is 
a  rains  crop  and  is  grown  on  very  poor  soil,  with  little  or  no 
expenditure  on  cultivation.  The  out-turn  is  said  to  be  about 
150  lb.  per  acre.  More  than  50  square  miles  are  under  rape 
and  mustard,  which  are  generally  grown  in  small  garden  plots. 
Fibres.  Cotton  now  covers  2,000  square  miles,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the 

Cotton,  cropped  area.  It  has  increased  from  1,100  square  miles  since 
1892-3  under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  and  is  still  continuing 
to  expand.  The  Wardha  valley,  comprising  Wardha  District 
and  the  west  of  Nagpur,  the  Sausar  taJisil  of  Chhindwara, 
and  Nimar  District  constitute  the  cotton  tract  of  the  Province, 
though  the  crop  is  also  grown  in  Betul,  Narsinghpur,  and 
Hoshangabad.  Owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  fibre  before  it  is 
cleaned  and  pressed,  and  the  consequent  cost  of  transport, 
cotton  cultivation  is  not  usually  found  profitable  at  a  great 
distance  from  a  railway.  Cotton  is  generally  sown  imme- 
diately after  the  first  heavy  rain.  In  the  Wardha  valley  it  is 
usually  mixed  with  arhar^  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
lines  of  the  latter  after  eight  or  ten  of  cotton.  The  picking 
goes  on  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  beginning  of 
February.  From  8  to  16  lb.  of  seed  is  required  per  acre,  and 
the  standard  out-turn  is  240  lb.  of  uncleaned,  yielding  70  lb.  of 
cleaned  cotton.  Cotton  is  generally  grown  in  rotation  with 
jo7vdr  in  the  Wardha  valley,  sometimes  with  wheat  in  the  third 
year.  It  is  an  exhausting  crop,  and  if  sown  twice  successively 
the  land  must  be  turned  up  with  the  heavy  plough  and 
manured.  The  crop  is  greatly  benefited  by  manure,  and  the 
cultivators  make  every  effort  to  give  it  as  much  as  possible. 
The  only  other  fibre  grown  is  ja«-hemp  {Crotalaria  juncea\ 
which  covers  about  140  square  miles. 
Fruits,  Of  the  230  square  miles  under  orchards,  v^etables,  and 

vegetables,  condiments,  30  are  devoted  to  sugar-cane  {Saccharum  offidna- 
diments.     runt).    This  crop  has  greatly  decreased  in  popularity  since 
Sugar-        1892-3,  when  it  covered  70  square  miles,  while  for  some  years 
about  1870  the  area  was  140  square  miles.    With  the  extension 
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of  railway  communication,  however,  the  local  gur  or  unrefined 
sugar  has  been  undersold  by  that  imported  from  Northern 
and  Western  India,  which  can  be  retailed  at  a  substantially 
cheaper  rate.  Condiments  and  spices  cover  60  square  miles, 
those  principally  grown  being  betel-vine,  turmeric,  chillies, 
coriander,  and  ginger.  More  than  70  square  miles  are  under 
v^etables,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  variety.  Melons 
and  water-melons  are  grown  on  the  sandy  stretches  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  About  70  square  miles  included  in 
holdings  and  25  excluded  from  them  are  shown  as  occupied 
by  groves  and  orchards. 

The  following  are  the  principal  agricultural  implements.  Imple- 
The  ndgar  or  country  plough  has  an  iron  share  in  spike  form  ^^nts  of 
penetrating  6  or  9  inches,  the  body  being  made  of  wood.  The  tion. 
bakhar  or  paring  plough  has  a  horizontal  blade  about  20  inches 
long  and  4  inches  wide,  which  is  dragged  across  the  ground 
and  goes  2  or  3  inches  deep.  It  is  generally  used  in  pre- 
paring land  for  sowing,  unless  the  ground  is  very  hard  or  is 
much  overgrown  with  weeds.  In  the  northern  Districts  the 
seed  is  sown  with  the  nari^  consisting  of  a  single  bamboo  tube 
fixed  behind  the  spike  of  the  plough,  through  which  the  seed  is 
dropped.  In  the  south  the  implement  used  for  sowing  is  the 
tifan ;  this  is  formed  of  a  log  of  wood  to  which  three  short  iron 
spikes  are  fixed,  and  behind  each  of  them  is  a  hollow  bamboo 
leading  down  from  the  sowing  bowl  at  the  top.  The  seed  is 
thus  sown  simultaneously  in  three  shallow  furrows.  The  daurd 
is  an  implement  used  for  weeding  in  the  NSgpur  country.  It 
resembles  the  bakhar^  but  the  iron  blade  is  much  shorter  so 
that  it  can  pass  between  two  lines  of  the  crop.  In  the  north 
weeding  is  done  by  hand  with  a  spud.  The  datdri  is  a  sort  of 
harrow  used  in  the  rice  Districts  for  puddling  the  earth  in  the 
fields  and  collecting  the  weeds.  For  crushing  the  clods  in  the 
rice-fields  a  heavy  beam  of  wood  is  dragged  across  the  field 
with  a  man  standing  on  it. 

The  importance  attached  to  manure  varies  with  the  character  Manure, 
of  the  cropping.  It  is  seldom  used  for  the  spring  crops,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  little  profit  in  applying 
manure  to  unembanked  wheat-fields  unless  wheat  is  grown  in 
rotation  with  a  rains  crop.  In  rice  and  still  more  in  cotton- 
^owdr  cultivation,  on  the  other  hand^  the  advantages  of  manure 
are  fully  appreciated.  As  a  rule,  the  quantity  available  is 
insufficient,  the  cultivator's  only  source  of  supply  being  the 
droppings  of  his  cattle.  These  are  saved  for  manure  in  the 
Ktins,  but  during  the  open  season  are  required  for  fuel-cakes ; 
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and  even  where  an  abundant  supply  of  wood-fuel  is  available, 
it  is  often  said  that  a  mixture  of  cowdung  cakes  is  necessary 
for  cooking  purposes.  The  manure  is  usually  stacked  in  surface 
heaps  and  is  seldom  pitted,  much  of  its  benefit  being  thus  lost. 
Little  or  no  use  is  made  of  the  urine,  though  occasionally  a 
cultivator  will  put  down  straw  or  silt  to  retain  it.  Green-soiling 
also  is  very  seldom  practised,  though  crops  oijagra  and  til  are 
sometimes  sown  and  ploughed  in  for  this  purpose.  In  the  rice 
Districts  the  silt  at  the  borders  of  tanks  is  dug  up  and  placed 
on  the  fields  and  makes  a  very  good  manure,  while  in  the 
cotton-jowdr  tracts  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  penned  at 
night  on  the  fields. 

The  model  farm  at  Nagpur  has  existed  for  many  years,  and 
was  made  an  experimental  farm  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture in  1883.  Its  operations  were,  however,  conducted  on 
a  comparatively  small  scale  till  1901,  but  important  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  since.  The  staff  has  been  largely 
strengthened,  and  two  additional  farms  have  been  started  at 
Raipur  and  Hoshang^bSd.  Two  cattle-breeding  farms  have 
recently  been  opened  in  Nagpur  and  HoshangabSd  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  cattle.  An  agricultural  school  at 
Nagpur  is  maintained  for  the  instruction  of  subordinate  revenue 
officials  and  the  sons  of  landowners,  and  agricultural  associa- 
tions have  been  formed  in  each  District  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  and  the  introduction  of  improved  seed  and 
implements.  With  the  same  view  a  number  of  small  demon- 
stration farms  have  been  established,  and  a  monthly  Agricultural 
Gazette  in  Hindi  is  now  published,  which  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable circulation.  In  1905  a  separate  Director  of  Agri- 
culture was  appointed,  and  the  staff  of  the  department  largely 
expanded  by  the  appointment  of  experts  to  initiate  systematic 
research  into  the  prevention  of  diseases,  the  destruction  of 
pests,  and  the  general  development  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
Province  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  scientific 
methods.  The  budget  of  the  Agricultural  department  for 
1906-7  amounts  to  nearly  4  lakhs. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  has  been  found  that  of  the  four  main 
classes  of  soil  and  cultivation  already  described  as  existing  in 
the  Province,  the  rice  lands  are  the  only  ones  to  which  the 
application  of  irrigation  can  be  expected  to  offer  certain  and 
immediate  advantages.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  no  state  irrigation  works  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
the  area  now  irrigated  is  supplied  almost  entirely  from  private 
works,  consisting  of  tanks,  river  channels,  wells,  and   field 
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embankments.  In  a  normal  year  tlie  maximum  area  irrigable 
is  about  1,350  square  miles,  or  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
under  crops.  To  this,  however,  should  be  added  about  780 
square  miles  of  crops  grown  in  lands  saturated  by  means  of 
field  embankments.  Including  this  land,  8  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  cropped  area  may  be  said  to  be  protected  by  irrigation 
works.  The  area  irrigated,  however,  varies  largely  from  year 
to  year  with  the  character  of  the  rainfall.  Of  1,350  square 
miles  actually  irrigated,  about  1,150,  or  88  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
consist  of  rice  irrigated  from  private  tanks ;  and  the  remaining 
200  of  wheat,  vegetables,  condiments,  spices,  and  sugar-cane 
irrigated  chiefly  from  wells. 

Tank-irrigation  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  rice.  Of  1,150  Methods  of 
square  miles  irrigated,  about  780  are  in  the  Wainganga  valley  irrigatioii. 
and  360  in  Chhatttsgarh.  Over  the  rest  of  the  Province  there 
is  practically  no  irrigation  of  rice.  British  Districts  contain 
about  47,500  tanks,  of  which  28,500  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Wainganga  rice  Districts,  including  SeonI  and  Nagpur,  and 
18,500  in  Chhattisgarh.  Even  in  a  favourable  year  the  tanks 
of  the  Wainganga  tract  irrigate  on  an*  average  less  than  20 
acres  each,  and  those  of  Chhattisgarh  only  about  10  acres. 
The  arrangements  for  disposing  of  flood  waters  are  generally 
deficient,  and  the  banks  are  often  too  weak  to  stand  a  high 
pressure.  There  are  only  about  65,000  irrigation  wells,  and 
the  area  supplied  by  them  is  88,000  acres  or  about  \\  acres  to 
each  well.  Out  of  the  whole  number,  15,000  are  constructed 
of  masonry  and  the  remainder  are  small  temporary  wells,  many 
of  which  are  mere  holes  in  the  beds  of  streams.  A  permanent 
well  irrigates  3  or  4  acres  on  an  average.  Rather  more  than  half 
the  area  irrigated  from  wells  consists  of  wheat  and  other  spring 
crops,  and  the  balance  of  sugar-cane  and  garden  crops.  The 
cost  of  a  temporary  well  is  Rs.  25  to  Rs.  30,  and  of  a  per- 
manent one  Rjs.  200  to  Rs.  500,  or  more  if  blasting  has  to  be 
done.  About  fifty  square  miles  are  irrigated  from  other 
sources,  mainly  by  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from 
rivers  or  streams  \  but  considering  the  facilities  which  exist 
in  many  parts  of  the  Province  for  the  construction  of  small 
river-fed  channels,  the  area  irrigated  in  this  way  is  remarkably 
small. 

The  Irrigation  Commission  (190 1-3)  were  of  opinion  that  Extension 
there  is  ample  scope  for  the  extension  of  irrigation  by  means  ^/  »"iga- 
of  storage  tanks  imder  exceptionally  favourable  conditions  in 
the  rice  Districts.     An  Irrigation  branch  of  the  Public  Works 
department  has  now  been  formed.      About  200  projects  for 
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Storage  tanks  have  been  drawn  up.  Their  average  capacity 
is  about  300  million  cubic  feet ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
would  protect  a  total  area  of  700  square  miles  of  rice  at  a  cost 
of  about  3  crores  of  rupees,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  Rs.  67  per 
acre.  During  1903-4  the  construction  of  tanks  and  field 
embankments  as  state  irrigation  works  was  begun  depart- 
mentally. 

Cattle  are  bred  all  over  the  Province,  but  animals  of  any 
quality  are  reared  only  in  a  few  localities.  The  plough-cattle 
of  nearly  the  whole  rice  area  are  miserably  poor.  They  often 
cost  only  Rs.  25  or  30  a  pair.  The  wheat  country  occupies 
an  intermediate  place  between  the  rice  tracts  with  the  worst, 
and  the  cotton-jawdr  area  with  the  best  cattle.  The  price  of 
bullocks  here  ranges  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  80  a  pair.  The  two 
good  breeds  used  in  the  cotton-jowdr  Districts  are  bred  in 
Nimar  and  along  the  southern  face  of  the  Satpura  Hills.  The 
Nimar  cattle  are  generally  dark  red  in  colour,  with  small  but 
well-proportioned  bodies,  and  small  sheaths  and  dewlaps ;  they 
are  spirited  and  have  strong  feet  and  legs,  and  are  well  suited 
for  hard  work.  A  pair  costs  from  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  250.  The 
cattle  used  in  the  Wardha  valley  are  called  Gaolao,  and 
are  bred  in  Chhindwara  and  in  the  ArvT  faksil  of  Wardha, 
Animals  of  this  breed  are  large  and  white,  with  full  chests  and 
fairly  developed  forearms,  and  are  well  suited  for  fast  work. 
Their  price  varies  from  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  300  a  pair.  Cultivating 
cattle  of  these  breeds  are  fed  on  the  stalks  of  j'owdr  and  on 
cotton-seed  throughout  the  working  season,  and  sometimes 
receive  also  pulse  and  oil-cake.  In  the  wheat-growing  Districts 
cultivating  cattle  are  stall-fed  only  during  the  working  season, 
when  they  get  a  ration  of  pulse,  and  in  the  rice  Districts  the 
majority  of  them  usually  receive  nothing  but  straw.  The 
Gaolao  and  Nimari  cattle  are  bred  carefully  from  selected 
bulls;  but  in  other  areas  bulls  are  seldom  kept,  and  the 
immature  bullocks  are  allowed  to  mix  with  the  cows  before 
castration,  thus  preventing  any  improvement  in  the  breed. 

Buffaloes  are  bred  all  over  the  Province.  They  are  useless 
for  cultivation  except  in  the  rice  area  where  water  is  frequently 
standing  in  the  fields.  In  the  northern  Districts  and  the 
Nagpur  country  the  cows  are  kept  for  the  manufacture  of 
gAi  (clarified  butter)  from  their  milk,  while  the  young  bulls 
are  disposed  of  cheaply  to  the  caste  of  Basdewas,  who  drive 
them  in  herds  to  Chhattlsgarh  for  sale.  A  cow  buffalo  costs 
from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  80,  and  in  Chhattlsgarh  the  young  bulls 
fetch  Rs.  15  to  Rs.  20  each.     The  indigenous  breed  of  ponies 
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is  almost  entirely  worthless,  and  the  efforts  made  by  Govern- 
ment to  improve  it  by  the  provision  of  stallions  have  now  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  cattle-breeding  farms.  The  highest 
price  of  a  pony  is  about  Rs.  loo.  Goats  and  sheep  are 
usually  bred  by  the  professional  shepherd  castes,  the  former 
for  food,  for  milk,  which  Muhammadans  and  low-caste  Hindus 
drink,  and  for  offerings  to  the  deities,  and  the  latter  principally 
for  their  wool,  from  which  the  ordinary  country  blanket  used 
by  all  cultivators  is  woven.  The  price  of  a  goat  is  from  Rs.  2 
to  Rs.  6,  and  of  a  sheep  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  3. 

Grazing  is  generally  adequate,  except  in  a  few  of  the  most  Miscella- 
closely  cultivated  Districts.  The  forests  of  MandlS,  the  Baihar  '**®^' 
tahnl  of  BSl^hlt,  Ch^da,  and  Nim3r  are  well-known  grazing 
groimds,  to  the  first  two  of  which  thousands  of  cattle  are  sent 
from  all  the  adjacent  Districts  during  the  hot  season.  Four 
important  annual  cattle-fairs  are  held  in  the  Province,  at 
SinghSji  in  NimSr,  Chhapara  in  SeonI,  Garhakot^  in  Saugor, 
and  Rkjim  in  Raipur.  Prizes  for  the  best  bred  animals  are 
offered  at  these  fairs,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  had 
much  result  The  principal  cattle-diseases  are  rinderpest  {mdta\ 
anthrax  (jghatsarap  ox  phasi\  foot-and-mouth  disease  (khuri  and 
baikrd\  and  pleuro-pneumonia  {phapsia).  A  variety  of  native 
remedies  are  used,  several  of  which  are  of  little  value ;  but  strict 
s^r^ation  is  very  seldom  attempted,  and  cultivators  generally 
say  that  it  is  impracticable.  A  Civil  Veterinary  department 
has  been  established,  supervised  by  a  qualified  officer  under 
the  Director  of  Agriculture.  Eighteen  veterinary  dispensaries 
have  been  opened  at  the  head-quarters  of  Districts  with  sub- 
ordinate Veterinary  Assistants,  who  also  travel  in  the  interior 
of  Districts  for  the  treatment  of  epidemic  disease. 

The  development  of  the  system  of  advances  under  the  Loans. 
Land  Improvement  and  Agriculturists*  Loans  Acts  is  a  feature  ^^  """ 
of  recent  years.     Taking  the  former  kind  of  loans  first,  the  and  agri- 
total  amount  advanced  under  the  Act  of  187 1  up  to  1883?^^^°'^*^ 
was  only  Rs.  50,000,  and  under  the  new  Act  of  1883  up  to 
1895,  2'7  lakhs.      During  the  &mine  of  1897  the  policy  of 
providing  work  by  giving  land  improvement  loans  received 
a  great  impetus,  a  quarter  of  the  principal  being  usually  re- 
mitted if  the  conditions  of  the  grant  were  carried  out     In  the 
second  famine  of  1900,  however,  it  was  considered  with  justice 
that  the  landowners  were  too  impoverished  to  be  asked  to 
expend  capital  on  the  provision  of  work,  and  a  new  system  was 
introduced  by  which  free  grants  were  made  by  Government 
for  the  construction  of  tanks  and  other  improvements.    The 
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ordinary  purposes  for  which  loans  have  been  made  since  1883 
are  the  construction  and  repair  of  village  tanks,  the  embank- 
ment of  wheat-fields,  and  the  destruction  of  kans  grass  in  the 
Vindhyan  Districts.  Between  1895  ^"^^  i904>  about  18  lakhs 
was  lent.  Advances  under  the  Agriculturists*  Loans  Act  of 
1884  are  made  for  the  purchase  of  plough<attle  and  seed. 
These  advances  also  began  on  a  very  small  scale,  3*2  lakhs 
being  lent  between  1884  and  1 891,  or  less  than  half  a  lakh 
annually.  With  the  advent  of  scarcity  in  the  northern  Districts 
in  1893  the  amounts  advanced  rose  rapidly,  and  between  1891 
and  1895  15  lakhs  was  distributed  in  loans.  During  1896-7 
the  advances  were  15  lakhs,  and  in  the  famine  of  1900  38 
lakhs,  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  sum  being  granted  without 
interest.  A  total  of  loi  lakhs  had  been  advanced  by  1904  in 
agriculturists'  loans. 
Interest  on  The  rates  of  interest  on  private  loans  are  fairly  uniform  all 
private  Qver  the  Province,  though  they  have  a  tendency  to  be  lower  in 
Money-  the  most  advanced  Districts,  where  the  cultivators  are  capable 
lenders,  of  protecting  their  own  interests.  For  large  sums  borrowed  on 
ample  security  or  on  pledge  of  jewellery,  the  rate  varies  from 
6  to  9  per  cent.  For  ordinary  proprietors  and  the  best  class 
of  tenants  or  on  mortgage  of  unencumbered  land,  the  average 
is  12  per  cent.  Tenants  in  moderate  circumstances,  who 
may  be  indebted  but  not  hopelessly  involved,  pay  from  18 
to  24  per  cent. ;  while  for  the  poorest  classes  of  tenants  and 
for  small  unsecured  loans  to  artisans  and  others,  the  interest 
rises  to  37^,  50,  and  even  100  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  grain 
advanced  either  for  seed,  or  for  subsistence  while  the  crop 
is  maturing,  the  ordinary  rate  for  wheat  and  the  other  cold- 
season  food-grains  is  25  per  cent,  between  sowing  and  harvest, 
though  it  sometimes  rises  to  50  per  cent*,  in  time  of  famine. 
In  the  Districts  where  spring  crops  are  mainly  grown,  the 
interest  on  the  autumn  seed-grains  is  usually  100  per  cent. 
But  in  the  rice  Districts  the  rate  for  rice  is  25,  37^,  or  rarely 
50  per  cent,  while  for  jowdr  the  rate  in  Wardha  is  only 
25  per  cent,  and  in  other  /W<ir-growing  Districts  50  per  cent. 
The  rates  for  oilseeds  are  high,  ranging  from  50  to  100 
per  cent.  Nearly  all  the  large  money-lenders  and  the  majority 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  MarwSri  Banias ;  but  many  other 
castes,  as  Brahmans,  Rajputs,  and  the  castes  who  own  and 
cultivate  land,  also  participate  in  the  business.  Most  culti- 
vating proprietors  who  are  in  good  circumstances  prefer  to  lend 
grain  for  seed  and  subsistence  to  their  tenants,  because  in 
addition  to  its  being  very  profitable  they  find  it  much  more 
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easy  to  realize  the  rents  in  this  case  than  when  their  tenants 
are  indebted  to  another  creditor. 

The  grant  of  proprietary  rights,  followed  by  a  large  in-  Indebted- 
crease  in  the  value  of  landed  property,  converted  the  village  ^^ul-*  ^ 
landowners,  the  descendants  of  the  rack-rented  headmen  tural 
of  Maratha  times,  into  a  substantial  body  of  men.  But  the  Masses, 
great  increase  of  credit  which  they  suddenly  obtained  led  many 
of  them  to  indulge  in  reckless  extravagance  on  marriages  and 
other  occasions  of  display.  Inquiries  made  in  1888  showed 
that  during  the  previous  twenty-five  years  one-fifth  of  the 
village  lands  had  changed  hands,  half  of  the  transfers  being  to 
the  money-lending  as  opposed  to  the  cultivating  classes. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years  the  process  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  more  rapid,  though  the  famine  of  1900  was,  owing  to 
the  great  assistance  given  by  the  state,  undoubtedly  less 
injurious  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  cultivators  than 
that  of  1896-7.  Government  has  been  alive  to  the  burden  of 
excessive  debt  thrown  on  the  cultivators,  and,  to  lighten  it  and 
to  encourage  them  to  make  a  fresh  start,  has  instituted  pro- 
ceedings in  the  worst  tracts  for  the  voluntary  liquidation  of 
debts  of  both  landlords  and  tenants.  These  have  been  in 
many  cases  eminently  successful,  and  creditors  have  agreed  to 
a  scheme  of  repayment  of  part  of  the  debt  in  instalments 
spread  over  a  number  of  years,  the  balance  being  freely  for- 
gone. In  eight  Districts,  in  part  or  the  whole  of  which  these 
proceedings  have  been  taken,  debts  aggregating  1-64  crores 
have  been  dealt  with  and  96  lakhs  remitted  by  creditors. 

Economic  rent  is  practically  non-existent  in  the  Central  Rents, 
Provinces,  the  rents  of  all  classes  of  tenants  except  sub-tenants  p^^'  ^ 
being  fixed  by  the  Settlement  officer  at  the  periodical  revision  Rents. 
of  the  land  revenue.  The  rental  of  the  previous  settlement 
being  taken  as  a  standard,  enhancements  are  based  on  the 
increase  in  the  prices  of  produce,  or  extension  of  cultivation, 
according  to  a  general  rate  previously  determined,  which  is 
usually  considerably  less  than  that  actually  warranted  by  the 
statistics.  During  the  currency  of  the  settlement,  a  period  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  landlord  can  practically  raise  rents 
only  through  the  agency  of  a  revenue  court,  which  determines 
an  equitable  rate.  A  sub-tenant  is  a  person  holding  land 
from  another  tenant  or  in  the  proprietor's  home  farm,  and  is 
not  protected  by  law.  The  following  maximum  and  minimum 
figures  of  rental  represent  the  average  for  groups  of  villages 
of  greatest  and  least  fertility  in  each  area,  while  the  average 
rental  is  the  average  of  all  the  groups.    The  fertile  wheat- 
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growing  tract  of  the  NarbadI  valley  has  the  highest  rental,  the 
figures  per  acre  being  maximum  Rs.  3-12,  minimum  3  annas, 
average  Rs.  1-10-6.  Next  to  this  come  the  rice  tracts  of 
Bhandara  and  BalSghat  with  a  large  percentage  of  irrigation, 
maximum  Rs.  1-12,  minimum  4  annas,  average  Rs.  i-i,  while 
the  cotton-jowdr  Districts  of  Nagpur  and  Wardha  have  nearly 
the  same  rates  with  a  maximum  of  Rs.  1-15,  minimum  7  annas, 
average  15  J  annas.  The  figures  for  the  Vindhyan  plateau 
Districts  are  maximum  Rs.  1-12,  minimum  6  annas,  average 
15  annas,  and  for  the  poorer  area  of  the  SatpurS  plateau 
maximum  Rs.  1-12,  minimum  3  annas,  average  8  annas.  The 
rice  country  of  Chhattisgarh  pays  at  present  a  very  low  rental 
in  proportion  to  its  fertility,  the  figures  being  maximum 
15  annas,  minimum  11  pies,  average  10  annas.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  Districts  contain  areas  of  very  poor  land,  the 
figures  of  minimum  rental  do  not  afford  much  information. 
The  general  rental  incidence  of  the  Province  is  1 2  annas,  and  the 
average  area  of  a  tenant's  holding  is  1 2  acres.  The  rents  paid 
by  sub-tenants  are  usually  twice  or  three  times  the  average  rental 
In  the  cotton-growing  area  during  the  last  few  years  land  has 
been  sublet  for  ten  times  the  Government  rental  or  more. 
The  custom  of  paying  rents  in  kind  is  no  longer  important, 
as  the  policy  of  Government  has  been  to  commute  all  such 
rents  into  cash.  But  lands  are  often  sublet  on  a  contract  for 
dividing  the  produce.  In  such  cases  the  contract  is  usually 
that  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  land  supplies  the  bullocks  and 
seed-grain,  while  the  sub-lessee  does  adl  the  labour.  When 
the  crop  has  been  harvested  the  seed-grain  and  sometimes  the 
rent  is  deducted,  and  the  remainder  divided  equally  between 
the  parties.  In  the  zaniinddris  where  shifting  cultivation  still 
goes  on  in  the  forests,  rents  are  paid  in  grain  on  an  axe  of 
land,  that  is,  a  patch  cleared  by  one  family,  and  amounting  to 
something  over  an  acre. 
Wages,  Wages  for  agricultural  labour  are  still  generally  paid  in 
kind,  and  farm-servants  employed  by  the  year  receive  various 
perquisites  at  sowing-time  and  harvest,  so  that  the  deter- 
mination of  their  cash  equivalents  presents  much  difficulty. 
Generally  it  may  be  said  that  grain  wages  have  remained 
constant  for  a  long  period,  though  in  recent  years  and  owing 
to  the  famines  there  has  been  a  tendency  either  to  decrease 
their  amount  or  to  substitute  inferior  varieties  of  grain.  In 
Nagpur  and  Wardha  Districts,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
the  factories  and  mines,  wages  have  risen  largely,  the  cash  rates 
for  farm-servants  being  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  80  a  year,  compared 
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with  Rs.  40  in  1890,  and  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  25  in  i860.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  Narbadll  valley  are  Rs.  60,  Rs.  42, 
and  Rs.  25.  In  other  Districts  the  increase  of  wages  has  not 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  prices.  In  Chhattisgarh 
farm-servants  usually  receive  a  fourth  of  the  produce  to  be 
divided  between  them.  In  the  Satpura  Districts  they  get  a 
fifth  of  the  produce.  During  the  year  advances  of  grain  are 
made  to  them,  and  these  are  deducted  with  interest  when  they 
are  paid.  In  other  Districts  they  receive  a  monthly  wage  of 
grain,  while  in  the  more  advanced  tracts  cash  payments  are 
being  substituted  for  this.  The  grain  wages  amount  in  some 
of  the  northern  Districts  to  about  950  lb.  a  year,  and  in  the 
Waingangl  valley  to  between  1,400  and  2,000  lb.  of  unhusked 
rice.  At  the  wheat  harvest  labourers  earn  two  or  three  days' 
food  for  a  day's  work,  the  rate  being  one  sheaf  in  twenty  or 
thirty  cut.  ¥ot  jawdr-CMtXmg  in  Wardha  7  J  lb.  of  grain  a  day 
is  paid.  About  10  lb.  of  unhusked  rice  and  5  lb.  of  wheat 
per  day  are  other  typical  rates  for  harvesting.  For  sowing  the 
crops  men  are  generally  employed,  and  women  for  weeding 
and  transplanting.  Cash  wages  for  men  are  3  to  4  annas  a  day 
in  the  south,  2  to  2^  annas  in  the  north,  and  i^  to  2  annas  in 
Chhattisgarh  during  the  busy  season.  Women  get  half  an 
anna  less  than  men  in  Chhat^garh,  and  an  anna  less  else- 
where. Certain  village  artisans  and  servants  receive  payment 
in  kind  for  services  rendered  to  the  cultivators.  Those  usually 
found  are  the  Lobar  or  blacksmith,  the  Barhai  or  carpenter, 
the  Nai  or  barber,  the  Dhobi  or  washerman,  the  Dhimar  or 
water-bearer,  the  Chamar  or  tanner,  and  the  village  priest. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Province  in  1861  prices  Prices. 
'  were  very  low,  as  was  natural  in  a  landlocked  tract  with  little 
or  no  means  of  exporting  its  surplus.  Various  causes,  the 
chief  of  which  were  a  great  influx  of  European  capital,  and 
the  abnormal  demand  for  cotton  occasioned  by  the  American 
Civil  War,  brought  about  an  extraordinary  rise  in  1863,  con- 
tinuing until  1869,  when  a  general  fall  set  in,  which  was, 
however,  checked  by  the  opening  of  railway  communication 
with  the  seaport  towns,  and  the  demand  for  grain  arising  from 
the  famine  of  1876-8  in  Northern  India  and  Madras.  Between 
1 88 1  and  1 891,  as  shown  in  Table  V,  prices  rose  steadily,  and 
in  1 89 1  the  increase  per  cent  on  1862  was  given  as  rice  200, 
wheat  i6g,j<nvdr  123,  and  gram  105.  During  the  last  decade 
prices  £^in  rose,  and  reached  their  highest  point  in  the  famine 
of  1897.  They  fell  in  the  two  following  years,  and  did  not 
rise  to  quite  such  a  high  level  again  in  the  famine  of  1900.    A 
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considerable  M  followed,  and  the  averages  for  1904  were 
nearly  the  same  as  in  1891.  The  prices  of  salt,  sugar,  yam, 
and  cotton  piece-goods  have  also  decreased.  Owing  to  the 
improvement  of  communications,  there  is  now  less  variation 
in  prices  between  town  and  country,  and  a  more  uniform  level 
is  maintained  throughout  the  Province.  In  normal  years  the 
prices  of  the  staple  crops  are  almost  entirely  governed  by  those 
obtainable  for  exports,  which  depend  on  the  European  market* 
The  movement  of  prices  has  on  the  whole  been  veiy  favourable 
to  the  people,  for  while  the  articles  which  they  produce,  such 
as  the  agricultural  staples,  have  largely  increased  in  value,  the 
prices  of  articles  which  they  consume  but  do  not  produce  have 
generally  diminished. 
Material  The  most  prosperous  part  of  the  Province  is  the  cotton- 
of^he'^"*  growing  tract  of  the  Wardha  valley.  Here,  owing  to  the 
people.  development  of  mining  and  factory  industries,  a  daily  labourer 
is  as  well-to-do  as  an  ordinary  tenant  elsewhere,  and  his  con- 
dition is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  that  of  a  half-educated 
clerL  In  the  Vindhyan  plateau  and  Narbadl  valley  Districts 
the  standard  of  living  is  comparatively  high,  though  the  people 
have  recently  become  impoverished  from  bad  seasons.  There 
is  usually  a  full  establishment  of  village  servants  whose  services 
are  utilized  by  all  cultivators  for  work  which  elsewhere  they  do 
themselves,  while  a  larger  proportion  of  indoor  servants  are 
employed  than  elsewhere.  Shoes  and  head-cloths  are  here 
imiversally  worn,  even  labourers  usually  have  blankets,  and 
cultivators  have  quilted  cotton  coats  and  caps  for  the  cold 
weather.  In  Chhattisgarh  and  on  parts  of  the  Satpura  plateau 
the  standard  of  living  is  still  very  low.  A  couple  of  strips  of 
cloth  and  perhaps  a  blanket  suffice  for  the  dress  of  the  cul-' 
tivator,  while  his  food  consists  of  little  but  a  gruel  of  boiled 
rice  and  water.  But  even  here,  the  last  few  years  would  have 
witnessed  a  great  development  had  it  not  been  arrested  by 
famine.  The  annual  cost  of  food  for  an  adult  cultivator  may 
be  taken  as  varying  from  Rs.  15  in  the  poorest  to  Rs.  35  in  the 
richest  tracts.  The  cost  of  clothes  for  a  labourer  of  the 
poorest  class  in  Chhattisgarh  and  his  wife  will  scarcely  be  more 
than  Rs.  3,  and  will  consist  of  two  or  three  cloths  without 
blankets  or  shoes.  The  ordinary  cultivator  will  spend  from 
Rs.  5  to  Rs.  10  annually  in  clothing  his  family.  The  value  of 
his  house  will  be  from  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  40,  and  of  his  furniture 
Rs.  5  or  6,  while  a  labourer's  house  is  worth  only  Rs.  3  or  4, 
and  his  furniture  about  half  this.  The  condition  of  the  pro- 
prietary class  varies  greatly,  some  being  no  better  off  than 
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ordinary  cultivators,  while  most  of  them  live  like  a  clerk  on 
Rs.  30  to  Rs.  40  a  month.  Their  houses  and  clothes  may  be 
inferior  to  his,  but  they  have  richer  and  better  food.  A  clerk 
with  this  income  spends  about  Rs.  20  a  year  on  his  own 
clothes  and  the  same  for  those  of  his  wife  and  family,  his 
wife's  ornaments  having  been  provided  at  the  wedding.  The 
food  of  the  family  will  cost  Rs.  200  a  year  or  more.  He 
occupies  a  brick  house  with  several  rooms,  paying  a  rent  of 
about  Rs.  3  a  month,  and  as  much  more  for  the  services  of  a 
barber,  washerman,  water-bearer,  and  sweeper.  His  furniture 
may  be  worth  Rs.  75.  A  visible  rise  in  comfort  of  living  has 
occurred  in  towns.  Imported  cloth  of  fine  texture  is  worn, 
matches  are  in  general  use,  foreign  cigarettes  are  smoked, 
kerosene  oil  is  universally  used,  and  lamps  with  glass  chimneys 
are  found  in  ordinary  households.  Tea  is  drunk  daily,  refined 
instead  of  unrefined  sugar  is  eaten,  and  soda-water  is  frequently 
drunk.  Many  clerks  of  ordinary  means  subscribe  to  vernacular 
newspapers,  and  social  clubs  exist  in  several  towns.  Life 
insurance  is  increasing  in  popularity. 

The  area  of  Government  forests  in  the  Central  Provinces  Forests. 
is  shown  as  18,734  square  miles  in  the  forest  returns.  The  ^f*^^ 
majority  of  the  forests  are  situated  on  the  northern  and  southern 
slopes  of  the  S^tpurS  range,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Vin- 
•dhyan  hills  in  the  north  and  on  the  ranges  bounding  the  Nagpur 
and  Chhattisgarh  plains  to  the  south.  The  greater  part  of 
these  latter  hills  are  occupied  by  forests  included  in  the 
zafriinddris  and  Feudatory  States.  In  addition  to  the  Govern- 
ment forests,  9,874  square  miles  of  forest  are  in  the  hands  of 
zafriindars  and  \*illage  proprietors,  while  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  15,000  square  miles  in  the  Feudatory  States, 
this  latter  figure,  however,  including  scrub  and  grass.  The 
whole  area  under  forests  in  the  Province  is  therefore  about 
44,000  square  miles  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  area. 

Four  main  types  of  forest  may  be  distinguished :  the  teak,  DescriD- 
sdly  mixed,  and  bamboo  forests.  Teak  {Tectona  grandis)  occurs  foresu. 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  species.  It  is  not  largely 
found  north  of  the  NarbadS,  but  extends  over  the  western 
Satpur^  Districts  and  the  hills  south  of  the  NSgpur  plain. 
The  best  forests  are  in  the  Bori  Reserve  in  Hoshang^bSd  and 
at  AlUlpillai  in  ChSnda.  In  Borl  specimens  80  to  100  feet 
high  and  6  feet  in  girth  are  obtained.  Pure  teak  forest  appears 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  or  on  alluvial  flats  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  at  the  bottom  of  ravines.  More  commonly, 
and  on  the  higher  and  middle  slopes,  teak  is  mixed  with  the  other 
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species  occurring  in  mixed  forests.  The  teak  forests  have  been 
very  greatly  damaged  by  clearings  for  cultivation  and  the  in- 
discriminate fellings  of  timber  contractors  before  a  system  of 
conservation  was  introduced.  The  next  timber  tree  in  impor- 
tance is  sal  (Shorea  robustd).  The  sal  forests  cover  a  large 
tract  or  belt  in  the  east  of  the  Province,  commencing  in  the 
plateau  beneath  the  Kaimur  range  in  Rewah  and  extending 
over  Mandla,  the  northern  frontier  of  Chhattlsgarh,  the  hills 
bounding  the  valleys  of  the  Mahanadi  and  its  affluents  to  the 
Eastern  Ghats  and  south  to  the  valley  of  the  Indrivati.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  sal  forests  are  thus  situated  in  the 
zamtnddris  and  Feudatory  States  of  Chhattiisgarh.  The 
average  height  of  good  trees  is  60  to  80  feet,  with  a  clear  stem 
to  the  first  branch  of  30  to  40  feet,  and  a  girth  of  6  to  8  feet 
Specimens  of  100  feet  in  height  and  10  feet  in  girth  are  found 
in  Mandla.  Mixed  forest  with  or  without  a  proportion  of  teak 
is  the  most  common  type  all  over  the  Province.  The  most 
important  tree  is  sdj  {Terminalia  iomentosa\  and  other  common 
and  valuable  timber  trees  are  bljdsdl  or  beuld  {Pterocarpus 
Mar5upiufn\  iendii  or  ebony  {Diospyros  tomentosa)^  lendid 
{Lagers troemia  farviflora)^  anjan  or  koha  {Terminalia  Arfund), 
dhaurd  {Anogeissus  latifolta\  haldu  {Adtna  cordifolid)^  aonld 
{Phyllanthus  Emblicd)^  tinsd  {Ougeinia  dalbergioides\  and 
giryd  or  satin-wood  (CMoroxylon  Swietenia).  Among  trees 
which  are  valuable  for  other  products  than  timber,  the  mahud 
{Bassia  latifolia)  is  pre-eminent  and  very  common,  while  Jiarrd 
{Terminalia  Chebula),  whose  fruit  gives  the  myrabolams  used  for 
tanning,  achdr  (Buchanania  latifolia),  whose  fruit  called  chironjl 
is  largely  used  for  sweetmeats^  and  kkair  (Acacia  Catechu), 
from  the  wood  of  which  catechu  is  prepared,  are  also  important 
trees.  The  dry  stony  hill-tops  and  plateaux  and  scarped  slopes 
are  mainly  covered  by  salai  (Boswellia  serrata),  a  tree  of  very 
little  value,  mixed  with  stunted  specimens  of  other  species. 
In  many  places,  especially  on  stretches  of  flat  or  undulating 
land,  the  forest  is  very  open  and  poorly  stocked,  even 
developing  into  grass  land  where  areas  have  formerly  been 
cleared  for  shifting  cultivation.  Bamboo  forests  cover  the  hill- 
sides over  large  areas,  sometimes  pure,  but  generally  mixed 
with  other  species,  or  forming  an  undergrowth  to  the  teak. 
Control.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Government  forests  are 
divided  into  two  Conservators*  charges.  Generally,  the  forests 
in  each  District  form  a  Forest  division  under  the  charge  of  a 
Deputy  or  Assistant  Conservator  of  the  Imperial  Forest  Service 
or  an  Extra- Assistant  Conservator  of  the  Provincial  Service. 
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Each  division  is  divided  into  ranges  in  charge  of  an  upper 
subordinate  designated  a  forest  ranger.  In  1903-4  the  Forest 
Staff  comprised  2  Conservators,  9  Deputy-Conservators,  4 
Assistant  Conservators,  13  Extra- Assistant  Conservators,  63 
rangers,  58  deputy-rangers,  175  foresters,  and  1,657  forest 
guards. 

Up  to  1893  the  felling  of  trees  was  allowed  under  licence  System  of 
without  regulation ;  but  since  that  date  working-plans  have  °^*"^«" 
been  drawn  up  for  the  majority  of  the  forests,  under  which 
systematic  fellings  have  been  introduced.  The  bulk  of  the 
produce  required  for  agriculture  and  building  purposes  is 
disposed  of  by  licence,  the  purchaser  being  required  to  take 
out  a  stamped  licence  supplied  by  vendors  stationed  in  various 
villages  adjoining  the  forest.  In  tracts  near  the  forests,  whole 
villages  are  allowed  to  commute  for  their  annual  supply  of  fuel 
and  timber  for  home  consumption  on  payment  of  a  fixed  simu 
The  collection  of  various  minor  products,  such  as  myrabolams, 
lac,  honey,  gum,  special  grasses,  makud^  and  the  hides  and  the 
horns  of  animals  dying  in  the  forests,  are  leased  out  to  con- 
tractors. In  cases  where  a  large  fixed  demand  can  be  arranged 
for,  the  department  itself  undertakes  contracts  for  timber.  Free 
grants  are  sometimes  made  for  works  of  public  utility,  such  as 
schools  and  dispensaries,  or  for  the  relief  of  the  occupiers  of 
a  village  which  has  been  burnt  down.  For  grazing,  licences 
are  issued  of  two  kinds,  one  covering  the  open  forests  of  the 
District,  and  the  other  or  nomadic  licence  those  of  the  whole 
Province.  Certain  valuable  timber  areas  are  closed  to  grazing, 
and  in  addition  all '  coupes '  are  closed  for  ten  years  after  being 
worked  over. 

The  supply  of  produce  of  all  kinds  is  generally  in  excess  of  Statistics 
the  local  demand,  which  is  largely  met  from  the  forests  in  the  ^^r^."*^^ 
hands  of  private  holders,  these  being  worked  with  much  less  Tcnce. 
restriction  than  the  Government  forests.     The   amount  of 
produce  removed  from  the  forests  in  1903-4  was  3 J  million 
cubic  feet  of  timber,  18  million  cubic  feet  of  fuel,  19!  million 
bamboo  stems,  and  53,000  tons  of  grass.   The  following  figures 
show  the  average  annual  revenue,  expenditure,  and  surplus  for 
the  decades  ending  1890  and  1900,  and  the  years  190 1-2  and 
1903-4 :  (1881-90)  revenue  io-8i  lakhs,  expenditure  5- 18  lakhs, 
surplus  5-63  lakhs;  (1891-1900)  revenue  10-31  lakhs,  expendi- 
ture 8*92  lakhs,  surplus  1-39  lakhs;  (1901-2)  revenue  ii*88 
lakhs,  expenditure  10.13  lakhs,  surplus  i«75  lakhs;  (1903-4) 
revenue  14*04  lakhs,  expenditure  iO'59  lakhs,  surplus  3-45  lakhs. 
The  small  surplus  realized  during  the  second  decade  was  due 
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to  the  forests  being  thrown  open  in  several  years  for  free 
removal  of  produce  during  famine.  The  necessary  restric- 
tions placed  on  grazing  have  had  the  effect  of  considerably 
diminishing  the  income  under  this  head.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  area  under  systematic 
fire-protection,  and  the  restriction  of  fellings  to  specified  areas 
introduced  in  1893  caused  at  least  a  temporary  decline  in 
income. 
Miscella-  The  relations  with  the  people  are  generally  good,  and  the 
neous.  number  of  forest  offences  is  not  excessive  considering  the 
extent  of  the  forests.  The  handling  of  the  primitive  tribes 
who  resent  interference  with  their  free  use  of  the  forest  requires 
considerable  tact  and  firmness.  The  labour  supply  for  forest 
work,  except  at  sowing  and  harvest  time,  is  generally  sufficient ; 
where  it  is  difficult  to  procure  outside  labour,  forest  villages 
have  been  established  within  the  boundaries  of  'reserved* 
forest,  in  order  to  have  at  hand  a  permanent  supply  of  work- 
people who  are  by  race,  caste,  or  occupation  habituated  to  the 
extraction  or  handling  of  forest  produce.  In  times  of  scarcity 
and  famine  the  forests  are  thrown  open  for  the  free  collection 
of  all  edible  products,  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  removal  of  fiiel, 
grass,  and  sometimes  bamboos  by  head-loads  in  order  to  employ 
labour.  This  concession  is  valuable,  as  a  large  variety  of  edible 
products  in  the  shape  of  flowers,  fiiiits,  seeds,  gum,  leaves,  and 
roots  can  be  obtained  by  natives  accustomed  to  a  jungle  life. 
If  grass  is  scarce,  free  grazing  also  is  allowed.  Besides  this, 
the  construction  of  forest  roads  and  sometimes  the  cutting 
of  fire-lines  is  undertaken,  and  this  work  affords  congenial 
employment  to  the  primitive  tribes,  many  of  whom  will  not 
attend  ordinary  relief  works.  In  the  famines  of  1897  and  1900 
produce  to  the  value  of  between  3  and  4  lakhs  was  removed 
free  of  charge.  In  the  famine  of  1900  when  a  serious  scarcity 
of  fodder  was  apprehended,  the  cutting  of  grass  was  undertaken 
as  a  relief  work,  and  83,000  tons  were  cut  at  a  cost  of  5  lakhs. 
The  greater  part  of  the  *  reserved  *  forests  are  now  protected 
from  fire,  fire-lines  being  cut  all  round  the  protected  forest, 
while  for  the  more  valuable  areas  a  special  establishment  of 
fire-watchers  is  employed  during  the  hot  season.  In  1903-4, 
S|iS3  square  miles  of  forest  were  protected  at  a  cost  varying 
from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  1 1  per  square  mile. 
Mines  and  Coal-measures  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  all 
Coar*^*^  belonging  to  the  Barakar  group  of  GondwSna  rocks.  They  may 
be  classified  broadly  as  situated  in  the  S^tpur^  basin,  the 
Wardha-Godavari  valley,  and  the  MahSnadl  vaJley.    The  prin- 
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cipal  fields  in  the  Satpura  basin  are  those  of  MohpSni,  Shahpur 
or  BetOl,  and  the  Pench  valley  in  Chhindwara.  The  Mohpani 
field,  near  Gadarwara  in  Narsinghpur,  is  worked  by  a  company. 
So  far  as  the  Shahpur  field  has  been  explored,  the  outcrops 
which  lie  on  the  south  of  the  Tawa  valley  do  not  appear  to  be 
of  great  promise,  the  coal  being  inferior  and  of  irregular  thick- 
ness. In  Chhindwara  numerous  seams  have  been  discovered 
in  several  localities  var3ang  in  thickness  firom  3  to  14  feet. 
A  recent  analysis  of  the  quality  of  the  coal  shows  that  it 
can  be  profitably  worked,  and  mining  operations  have  been 
started  with  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Chhindwara.  The 
Wardha  valley  field  extends  for  about  285  miles  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Wardha,  Pranhita,  and  Godavarf  rivers.  The  coal  has 
been  worked  only  in  a  Government  colliery  at  Warora,  but 
prospecting  licences  have  been  taken  out  for  large  areas.  At 
Bandar,  30  miles  north-east  of  Warora,  three  seams  with  a 
maximum  thickness  of  38  feet  have  been  proved  to  exist.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Wardha  valley  field  contains  14  million  tons 
of  coal.  The  MahanadI  basin  comprises  the  Raigarh-Hemgir, 
Korba,  and  Mand  coal-fields,  which  cover  an  area  of  not  less 
than  a  thousand  square  miles ;  the  coal  seams  are  sometimes  of 
enormous  size,  and  thicknesses  as  great  as  90  feet  at  Korba  and 
even  168  feet  at  Hemgir  have  been  recorded;  but,  though 
including  good  coal,  these  are  often  largely  made  up  of  car- 
bonaceous shale.  Sometimes  too  the  seams  die  out  within 
surprisingly  short  distances.  A  good  seam  of  steam  coal  and 
two  seams  of  rather  inferior  quality  have  been  discovered  near 
Rampur,  where  the  field  is  crossed  by  the  Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway.  The  Mohpani  mines  were  worked  by  the  Nerbudda 
<Doal  and  Iron  Company  firom  1862  to  1904,  when  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company  purchased  them.  The 
output  in  1904  was  25,617  tons  valued  at  1-34  lakhs,  and  664 
operatives  were  employed.  The  Warora  colliery  has  been 
worked  by  Government  since  1871,  the  capital  outlay  being 
15  lakhs.  The  output  in  1904  was  112,319  tons,  valued  at 
5«2i  lakhs,  and  1,040  operatives  were  employed,  chiefly  men 
from  the  United  Provinces.  There  is  a  large  local  demand  for 
the  coal  from  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  and  the 
factories  of  Nagpur  and  Wardha.  The  present  seams  at  Warora 
Are  however  nearly  worked  out ',  and  fresh  seams  at  BalUUpur 
are  being  tested.  The  wages  of  miners  in  the  collieries  vary 
from  5  annas  to  10  annas  a  day,  while  unskilled  coolies  receive 
Z  annas. 

*  The  Warora  colliery  was  closed  in  1906. 
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Iron.  Iron  ores  of  good  quality  occur  in  Jubbulpore,  MandU^. 

Narsinghpur,  Chanda,  Bhandilra,  BalSghat,  Raipur,  and  Bilaspur 
Districts,  and  smaller  veins  in  Saugor  and  SeonT.  The  most 
extensive  deposits  appear  to  be  in  Chanda,  where  the  LohSra 
hill,  3  furlongs  long,  200  yards  broad,  and  120  feet  high, 
is  described  as  consisting  of  compact  crystalline  haematite 
with  some  magnetic  oxide,  and  the  ore  is  believed  to  be 
traceable  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  percentage  of  iron 
found  in  the  ores  in  the  more  important  localities  varies  from 
68  to  73.  A  prospecting  licence  has  recwitly  been  given  in 
Chanda  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  ironworks  on 
modem  methods,  and  licences  have  also  been  issued  in  Raipur 
and  Sambalpur.  The  ores  are  worked  in  several  Districts  by 
indigenous  methods  by  the  caste  of  Agarias  or  iron-workers, 
who  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Gonds.  The  best  known  centres 
are  Sihora  in  Jubbulpore  and  Tendukheda  in  Narsinghpur. 
The  returns  for  1904  show  441  furnaces  working,  with  an 
output  of  2,818  tons  of  iron.  Iron  ochre  is  worked  at  Katnl  in 
Jubbulpore  for  the  manufacture  of  paint. 
Man-  Manganese  ores  are  found  in  the  Districts  of  Jubbulpore, 

e»"^-  Chhindwara,  Nagpur,  Bhandara,  and  Balaghat.  A  number  of 
prospecting  licences  and  mining  leases  have  been  granted  in 
the  last  four  Districts,  and  during  recent  years  an  important 
mining  industry  has  sprung  up.  The  workings  are  all  from  the 
siuface,  but  fifteen  of  the  quarries  have  now  reached  a  greater 
depth  than  20  feet  and  have  been  brought  under  the  Mines 
Act.  The  output  of  manganese  from  these  was  85,000  tons  in 
1904,  the  most  important  mines  being  in  the  Ramtek  /oAjf/of 
Nagpur  District.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
manganese  mines  in  1904  was  2,010. 
Limestone  Limestone  is  abundant  in  Jubbulpore,  Chanda,  and  the 
and  sand-  Chhattfsgarh  Districts,  but  is  exploited  only  at  Murwara  in 
Jubbulpore,  where  16  quarries  are  situated,  all  except  one  being 
worked  by  manual  labour.  These  quarries  are  under  the  Mines 
Act.  Their  output  in  1904  was  49,847  tons  of  lime  valued  at 
about  5  lakhs,  and  2,510  persons  were  employed.  Fuller's 
earth  is  obtained  in  another  quarry.  Excellent  stone  is  obtained 
from  a  number  of  sandstone  quarries  at  Murwara,  and  exported 
in  the  shape  of  posts  and  slabs.  Sandstone  is  quarried  for 
building  purposes  in  many  Districts,  but  statistics  of  output 
Distribu-    are  not  recorded. 

tion  of  These  minerals  are  the  only  ones  as  yet  proved  capable  of 

asyetnn-  yielding  a  profit  on  working,  but  many  others  occur.     The 
worked.      MahanadI  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  the  Son  in  Balaghat^ 
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and  other  rivers  contain  auriferous  sands,  and  a  few  persons 
earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  washing  for  gold.  Argentiferous 
galena  occurs  in  several  localities,  samples  from  Sleeman^b&d 
in  Jubbulpore  and  Jogft  in  Hoshang^bSd  yielding  19  oz. 
12  dwt.  and  21  oz.  3  dwt.  per  ton  of  lead  respectively.  Pro- 
specting licences  have  been  taken  out  at  both  places.  Copper 
ores  are  known  to  exist  at  Chicholl  in  Raipur,  at  SleemanSbSd 
in  Jubbulpore,  at  Barmh^  in  Narsinghpur,  and  in  Ch^da  and 
Balaghfit.  Mica  occurs  in  BSlSghSt,  Billspur,  and  Bastar,  but 
the  plates  are  too  small  to  be  of  commercial  value.  Bauxite, 
an  aluminous  ore,  is  found  in  BSlSghSt.  Graphite  or  plumbago 
has  been  discovered  in  Raipur  and  K2UUmndI.  Agate  pebbles 
are  found  in  Jubbulpore,  and  are  worked  up  into  various  articles 
of  ornament  by  the  local  lapidaries. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  industries,  the  articles  Arts  and 

manufiEictured  by  hand  in  the  Central  Provinces  are  of  the  "^""^^"^c- 

'  tores. 

Simple  nature  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  primitive  agricul-  General. 

tural  population  and  possess  little  artistic  merit  The  principal 
manufactures  are  silk-weaving,  cotton-weaving,  cotton  dyeing 
and  printing,  gold  and  silver  work,  brass,  copper  and  bell- 
metal  work,  and  the  making  of  glass  bangles.  Pottery,  bamboo- 
work,  and  blanket-weaving  are  of  somewhat  less  importance. 
These  industries  are  as  a  rule  not  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  more  highly  orgaoiized  methods  of 
manufacture  and  to  changes  in  fashion. 

The  silk  industry  supports  23,000  persons.  Imported  or  Descrip- 
mulberry  silk  is  principally  woven  in  Nimar,  NSgpur,  and  j^^^^^g 
BhandSra,  while  the  indigenous  tasar  silk  is  worked  in  Ch^da 
and  Chhattisgarh.  In  the  former  I>istricts  cotton  cloths  woven 
with  silk  borders  are  the  staple  product.  In  Biurh^pur  these 
are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  the  embroidered 
cloths  produced  here  were  formerly  estimated  second  only  to 
^die  precious  fabrics  of  Dacca  and  Surat,  and  formed  the  basis 
of  a  lucrative  trade  with  Europe.  There  is  now  little  demand 
for  the  more  expensive  cloths.  The  silk-bordered  loin-cloths 
and  saris  or  women's  cloths  of  NSgpur  and  BhandSra  are  still 
in  large  request,  and  the  weavers  are  fairly  prosperous.  The 
tasar  silk  industry  shows  signs  of  revival  with  the  facilities 
recently  granted  for  the  cultivation  of  cocoons  in  Government 
forests.  Industries  connected  with  cotton  now  support  about 
400,000  persons,  a  decline  of  37  per  cent,  since  1891.  Cotton- 
spinning,  formerly  carried  on  in  every  village,  is  practically 
extinct  as  an  industry.  The  low-caste  Katias,  Mahars, 
and  Gandas,  who  weave  the  coarser  kinds  of  country  cloth 
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from  thread  purchased  at  the  mills,  still  find  a  market 
among  the  poorer  tenants  and  labourers.  But,  except  for 
the  silk-bordered  cloths  already  noticed,  the  higher  classes 
of  natives  are  taking  more  and  more  to  the  use  of  English 
and  Indian  mill-woven  fabrics,  which,  though  less  durable,  are 
smoother  and  cheaper.  The  number  of  cotton-weavers  is 
largest  in  the  Districts  of  the  Nagpur  plain,  where  the  crop  is 
principally  grown.  The  trade  of  the  dyer  is  declining  with  that 
of  the  weaver.  The  finer  cloth  is  woven  with  coloured  thread. 
The  indigenous  madder,  safflower,  turmeric,  and  indigo  have 
been  supplanted  by  chemical  substitutes  imported  from  Europe. 
Practically  the  only  woollen  article  made  is  the  coarse  country 
blanket  woven  by  the  shepherd  castes,  who  combine  this  occupa- 
tion with  the  tending  of  sheep.  The  leather-working  industry 
is,  next  to  that  of  cotton,  the  most  important  numerically, 
employing  96,000  perscms.  Workers  in  leather  decreased  by 
27  per  cent,  during  the  decade  ending  1901.  Various  patterns 
of  shoes  are  worn,  the  better  qualities  having  ornamental  designs 
worked  with  silk  and  cotton  thread  and  lace.  Ornamental 
slippers  are  made  in  Chtnda  and  also  table-covers,  consisting 
of  red  leather  embroidered  with  gold  wire  and  green  silk. 
Leathern  reins  and  saddles  in  imitation  of  Cawnpore  work  are 
made  in  some  towns.  There  is  little  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
ornamental  gold  and  silver-work  of  the  Central  Provinces,  which 
is  as  a  rule  heavier  and  coarser  than  that  made  elsewhere  in 
India,  while  the  designs  do  not  appeal  to  European  taste.  The 
variety  of  ornaments  is  considerable,  but  cannot  be  described 
here.  Brass  is  generally  imported  in  sheets  from  Bombay,  and 
brass  vessels  are  obtained  ready-made  in  large  quantities. 
Copper  vessels  are  for  the  most  part  imported,  but  are  also 
manufactured  in  ChSnda.  Bell-metal  is  an  alloy  made  of  copper 
mixed  with  zinc,  tin,  or  pewter.  Vessels  for  holding  food  are 
made  from  it,  and  bell-metal  with  a  large  proportion  of  zinc  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  ornaments,  which  are  largely  worn 
in  the  northern  Districts.  Brass  ornaments  are  mainly  worn  by 
the  aboriginal  tribes. 
Wood-  Carpentering  is  not  usually  a  village  industry  in  the  Central 

Provinces,  the  work  required  by  cultivators  being  often  done 
by  the  blacksmith.  The  largest  numbers  of  workers  at  this 
trade  are  found  in  the  Districts  where  there  are  large  towns, 
and  rural  Districts  only  return  a  few  hundred.  Chhattisgarii 
is  especially  deficient  in  this  respect.  Wood-carving  of  con- 
siderable artistic  merit  is  executed  in  Ndgpur  and  Saugor. 
Bamboo-workers  make  household  matting,  screens  for  walls, 
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baskets  of  all  sizes  and  for  all  purposes,  brushes,  fans,  sieves, 
and  combs.  Carpenters  and  bamboo-workers  together  num- 
bered 116,000  in  1 901. 

Vessels  of  earthenware  are  used  for  cooking  by  all  classes,  Pottery, 
and  by  the  poorer  ones  for  eating  and  drinking  from.     Other 
articles  made  of  earthenware  are  pipe-bowls,   clay  dolls  and 
images,  and  models  of  animals. 

The  number  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  the  Factories 
Province  in  1904  was  seven,  two  being  situated  at  N§gpur,  two  "**^  ™*^^'*' 
at  Hinganghllt^  one  at  Jubbulpore,  one  at  Pulgaon,  and  one  at 
R9j-Nandgaon  in  the  N5ndgaon  State.    Statistics  of  production 
are  given  below ; — 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

190I-3. 

1903-4- 

Number  of  mills   .... 

„          looms  .... 

„          spindles 
Average  number  of  hands  employed 

I 
340 

1,646 

72,080 

4,303 

7 

155,583 
10,146 

7 

i76,68i 
9,673 

The  Empress  Mills  at  Nagpur  were  the  first  to  be  opened,  in 
1877.  The  Pulgaon  and  one  of  the  Hinganghat  mills  have 
only  spinning  apparatus,  while  the  other  five  combine  spinning 
and  weaving.  The  seven  mills  contain  altogether  2,401  looms 
and  176,684  spindles,  and  their  aggregate  capital  is  97  lakhs. 
The  aggregate  out-tium  of  the  mills  in  1904  was  199,969  cwt.  of 
yam  and  68,427  cwt.  of  cloth.  The  yam  is  generally  sold  to 
weavers  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  also  in  Bengal,  while  the 
cloth,  besides  being  disposed  of  locally,  is  sent  to  other 
Provinces  of  India,  and  tiiat  of  the  Empress  Mills  to  China 
and  Japan.  Besides  the  mills,  the  Province  has  100  cotton- 
ginning  and  47  pressing  factories,  65  of  these  being,  however, 
not  shown  in  the  returns  as  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Factories  Act  These  factories  are  situated  principally 
in  the  cotton-growing  Districts  of  NSgpur,  Wardha,  and  NimSr, 
and  the  majority  of  them  have  been  opened  since  1891,  in 
which  year  only  16  were  retumed.  The  factories  contain 
1,900  gins  and  47  presses,  and  their  estimated  capital  is  72 
lakhs.  The  other  factories  include  a  brewery  at  Jubbulpore, 
opened  in  1897  ;  a  match  Victory  at  Kota  in  BilSspur,  opened 
in  1902 ;  Messrs.  Bum  &  Co.'s  pottery  works  at  Jubbulpore, 
started  in  1892,  which  manufacture  tiles,  piping,  and  earthen- 
ware vessels;  and  a  Govemment  brick  and  tile  factory  at 
Warora,  turning  out  fire-clay  bricks  and  tiles.  A  Central  Gun- 
carriage  Factory  for  all  India  was  opened  at  Jubbulpore  in 
1905.     The  average  daily  number  of  persons  employed  in 
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factories  in  1904  was  33,346.    This  figure,  though  small,  has 
been  sufficient  in  combination  with  other  industries  to  raise  the 
wages  of  daily  labour  in  Nagpur,  Wardha,  and  Nimar.    The 
supply  of  imskilled  labour  is  obtained  from  the  local  market, 
the  lowest  rates  for  ordinary  male  workmen  being  from  Rs.  6 
to  Rs.  8  a  month. 
Commerce      Previous  to  the  construction  of  railways,  the  Province  was 
apd  trade,  isolated  to  a  marked  degree  from  other  parts  of  India ;  large 
prior  to      tracts  of  country  were  covered  by  impenetrable  forest,  there 
annexa-      were  few  towns  of  any  importance,  and  any  large  volume  of 
^^^^'  internal  traffic  was  impracticable  except  along  a  few  main 

routes.    The  records  of  earlier  years  show  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  Province  after  a  good  harvest  grain  actually  rotted  as 
it  lay.     At  the  time  of  annexation  a  considerable  trade  had 
however  sprung  up  between  NSgpur  and  the  Narbada  valley 
and  Bomtway ;  grain,  oilseeds,  raw  cotton,  and  the  silk-bordered 
cloths  woven  in  the  Nigpur  plain  being  the  staple  articles  of 
export,  which  were  carried  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  country 
carts  or  on  pack-bullocks.    Trade  was  further  impeded  by  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  arising  from  the  greed  of  the  rulers  of  the 
State  or  their  agents.     The  connexion  by  railway  of  Jubbul- 
pore  with  Calcutta,  and  of  N§gpur  with  Bombay,  which  was 
effected  in  1867,  is  the  most  important  fact  in  the  commercial 
history  of  the  Province. 
Growth         Between  1863  and  1866  the  average  value  of  exports  was 
of  trade,     about  I J  and  of  imports  about  2  crores  of  rupees.    Their  com- 
bined value  rose  to  \\  crores  in  1872,  7J  in  1882,  8J  in  1892, 
and  14 J  crores  in  1903-4.    In  the  first  few  years  of  this  period 
the  large  imports  of  railway  material  caused  the  total  vdue  of 
imports  to  exceed  that  of  exports.     But  this  has  not  happened 
since,  except  in  the  famine  years  of  1897  and  1900,  when  the 
great    quantity  of   food-grains    imported    again  temporarily 
turned  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  Province.     From  1873 
to  1888  the  excess  value  of  exports  over  imports  averaged 
between  half  a  crore  and  a  crore;  from   1888  to  1896  it 
averaged  about  \\  crores;  while  in  1903-4  it  was  more  than 
3  crores,  or  about  Rs.  2-8  per  head  of  population. 
Exports.         The  value  of  exports  in  1903-4  was  8.92  crores,  or  about 
Rs.  7-8  per  head  of  population.    Since  1863  the  value  of 
exports  has  increased  by  more  than  fivefold.     During  the  last 
twenty  years  their  value  has  doubled,  while  their  bulk  has 
increased  from  450,000  to  nearly  a  million  tons.    About  half 
the  total  export  trade  is  with  Bombay  Port,   while  of  the 
remainder  Bengal  tisikes  over  a  crore,  Berar  77  lakhs,  and 
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Bombay  and  the  United  Provinces  about  50  lakhs  each.  Only 
40  lakhs  go  to  Calcutta.  Of  the  exports,  2J  crores  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  value  consist  of  raw  cotton,  57  lakhs  (6  per 
<:ent.)  of  yam  and  cotton  piece-goods,  nearly  2  crores  (21  per 
-cent)  of  grain  and  pulse,  85  lakhs  (nearly  10  per  cent.)  of 
oilseeds,  and  64  lakhs  (7  per  cent.)  of  provisions. 

Raw  cotton  is,  therefore,  at  present  by  far  the  most  im-  Details  of 
portant  product  of  the  Province,  but  its  pre-eminent  position  is  ^P^^^* 
entirely  a  feature  of  recent  years.     From  1863  to  1868,  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Civil  War,  the  value  of  cotton  exported 
rose  to  nearly  a  crore  of  rupees;  it  fell  gradually  imtil  in 
1883-8  the  amount  was  only  19  lakhs,  while  in  more  recent 
years  the  demand  in  the  European  market,  and  the  consequent 
rise  in  price,  have  led  to  an  enormous  expansion.     The  trade 
in  Indian  yam  and  cotton  piece-goods  has  also  increased 
largely  during  the  last  decade.     The  exports  of  the  former  in 
1903-4  were  valued  at  25  lakhs,  and  of  the  latter  at  nearly  31 
lakhs,  as  compared  with  3  lakhs  and  15  lakhs  in  1891.     Both 
articles  are  sent  mainly  to  other  parts  of  India.    The  hand- 
woven  silk-bordered  cloths  of  the  Nflgpur  country  are  exported 
in  considerable  numbers.      The   trade    in    grain  fluctuates 
largely.     Of  the  total  value  of  i»92  crores  exported  in  1903-4, 
wheat  contributed  11 1  lakhs,  rice  47  lakhs,  and  pulses  32 
lakhs.     Ten  years  ago  the  wheat  trade  was  considered  to  be 
the  backbone  of  Provincial  commerce,  and  the  wheat-growing 
districts  of  the  Narbada  valley  to  be  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous.     The  average  exports  for   1888-92   were  worth 
nearly  two  crores.     In  1893  the  exports  of  rice  reached  a  crore 
of  rupees.    This  figure  has  not  been  approached,  however, 
since  1895.     Gram,  jawdr^  and  urad  are  also  exported.     Of 
a  value  of  85  lakhs  of  oilseeds  exported  in  1903-4,  linseed 
contributed  26  lakhs  and  HI  ox  sesamum  44  lakhs.    The  bulk 
of  these  oilseeds  exported  is  not  much  greater  now  than  twenty 
years  ago,  but  their  value  has  risen  greatly,  while  Hi  has 
increased  in  both  value  and  bulk  at  the  expense  of  linseed. 
The  principal  article  included  in  the  remaining  15  odd  lakhs 
is  cotton-seed,  which  has  very  recently  come  into  prominence 
as  an  export.     In  1902-3  the  exports  of  oilseeds  were  135 
lakhs.    Of  the  exports  of  provisions  the  most  important  article 
is  gla.    Other  articles  exported  are  various  fruit  products,  such 
as  makud  flowers  which  are  sent  to  Bombay,  BerSr,  and  Central 
India    for  distilling   country  liquor,   honey,   arrowroot,   and 
^hironji,  the  fruit  of  the  achdr  tree  {Buchanania  laHfoHa)  used 
for  sweetmeats.     Another  important    industry  has  recently 
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sprung  up  in  the  export  of  jerked  meat,  which  is  sent  to 
Burma.     Exports   of  hides  and  skins  have  been  r^rettably 
large  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  heavy  mortality  of  cattle  in 
the  famines.    Among  other  important  articles  of  export  are 
dyes  and  tans,   chiefly   myrabolams,   lac,   and  hemp   (san). 
Exports  of  railway  plant  consist  principally  of  wooden  sleepers. 
The  exports  of  wood  and  timber  are  distributed  among  the 
surrounding    Provinces,    Bombay  being  the  best    customer. 
Teak  and  sal  timber  and  bamboos  are  the  chief  items.   Among 
minor  articles  of  export  may  be  noticed  fresh  fruits  and  v^e- 
tables,  which  consist  chiefly  of  Nagpur  oranges  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  other  parts  of  India,  and  occasionally  to  England. 
Imports.         The  total  imports  amounted  to  5-76  crores  in  1903-4,  or 
Rs.  4-14  per  head  of  population.     Since  1865  the  value  of 
imports  has  about  trebled,  while  since  1881  it  has  increased 
by  60  per  cent.    About  2\  crores  were  received  from  Bombay 
Port,  79  lakhs  from  Bengal,  76  lakhs  from  Bombay  Presidency, 
approximately  50  lakhs  each  from  Rajputana  and  the  United 
Provinces,  and  32  lakhs  from  Calcutta.     Of  the  total  imports, 
yam  and  cotton  piece-goods,  salt,  sugar,  metals,  provisions, 
grain,  and  oils  are  the  most  important. 
Details  of      The  demand  for  English  yam  and  cotton  cloth  has  not  as 
imports,     ygt  \y^^  adversely  afiected  by  the  local  mill  industry,  as  the 
finer  counts  of  thread  are  not  produced ;  but  imports  of  Indian 
thread  and  cloth  are  either  stationary  or  declining.     About 
two-thirds  of  the  salt  consumed  in  the  Province  is  sea-salt  from 
Bombay,   while  the  northem  Districts  take  some  from  the 
Sambhar   Lake,  and  since  the  opening  of  the   East  Coast 
Railway  Madras  sea-salt  has  been  imported  into  Chhattlsgarh. 
The  imports  of  sugar  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  now  amount  to  37,516  tons.     Refined  sugar 
comes  almost  entirely  from  Bombay  Port,  and  the  bulk  of  it 
is  probably  produced  in  the  Mauritius.     The  Province  now 
obtains  large  quantities  oigur  or  unrefined  sugar  from  Bengal 
and  the  United   Provinces.      The  imports   of  metals   have 
doubled  in  the  last  ten,  and  trebled  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  figures  for  1903-4  being  the  highest  on  record.     Large 
imports  of  metals  are  a  certain  index  of  prosperity.     Out  of 
a  total  value  of  54  lakhs,  manufactured  iron  and  steel  account 
for  23,  other  imports  of  iron  and  steel  for  16,  and  brass  and 
copper  for  1 1  lakhs.     The  provisions  imported  consist  chiefly 
of  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  coco-nuts  being  the  most  important 
item.     Areca-nuts  and  chillies  form  the  bulk  of  the  imports 
under  spices,  while  ginger,  cardamoms,  cloves,  pepper,  and 
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asafoetida  are  other  articles.  Rice,  principally  from  Burma, 
constituted  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  imports  of  grain  and 
pulse.  During  the  last  decade  the  weight  of  kerosene  oil 
imported  has  risen  from  135,000  to  292,000  cwt. 

The  trade  of  the  Province  is  now  almost  entirely  concentrated  Trading: 
on  the  railways,  and  the  important  roads  are  those  leading  from  ^^^  ' 
the  large  producing  tracts  to  railway  stations.  Imports  are 
mainly  consigned  to  the  large  tovms,  owing  to  both  their  own 
demand  and  the  facilities  which  they  afford  for  distribution 
to  retailers.  Exports,  however,  are  sent  away  from  a  larger 
number  of  stations,  several  small  places  favourably  situated 
on  main  roads  having  an  important  trade.  Raw  cotton  is 
principally  exported  from  Ndgpur,  Hingangh&t,  Pulgaon, 
Kamptee,  and  Khandwl;  grain  from  Nigpur,  Kamptee, 
Raipur,  Jubbulpore,  Gondii,  Saugor,  Damoh,  and  HardI; 
and  metals  are  distributed  from  NSgpur,  Kamptee,  and  KatnT. 
All  the  large  towns  have  a  considerable  import  trade,  and 
of  the  smaller  towns  Katnl,  Wardh^  and  Pulgaon  are  the  most 
important. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  export  trade  in  grain  and  oilseeds  Mechan- 
is  conducted  by  a  European  firm,  and  the  remainder  by  J^"  jlj^^i 
Mirwari  Banias  and  CutchI  Muhammadans.  BaniSs  also  trade. 
trade  in  ghi  (clarified  butter),  and  largely  in  cotton.  In 
Ch^da  and  WardhS  there  are  a  number  of  Komatis  or 
Madrasi  Banias.  Cutchls  conduct  a  large  part  of  the  import 
trade  in  cloths,  salt,  kerosene  oil,  and  general  merchandise, 
while  Bombay  Bohras  import  stationery,  glassware,  small 
goods,  iron  and  hardware.  Ptrsis  are  general  merchants,  and 
deal  in  foreign  goods,  wines,  and  crockery.  Several  European 
companies  are  engaged  in  the  timber  trade.  Grain  for  export 
is  not  usually  sold  in  the  weekly  markets,  the  transactions  at 
which  are  mainly  retail ;  the  cultivators  either  carry  it  in  their 
own  carts  to  the  exporting  stations,  or  small  retail  dealers, 
principally  Telis,  Kalirs,  and  BaniUs,  go  round  and  buy  it  up 
in  villages.  Cotton  is  generally  taken  by  the  cultivators  direct 
to  the  exporting  stations. 

The  railway  systems  traversing  the  Province  are  the  Great  Communi- 
Indian  Peninsula  and  Indian  Midland,  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  ^{^^^y 
and  Central  India,  the  East  Indian,  and  the  Bengal-Nagpur.  systems. 
Of  these  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line  is  now  a  state  line, 
but  leased  to  a  company  for  working ;  the  Indian  Midland  is 
the  property  of  the  company  of  that  name,  but  is  worked  by 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Company;   the  East  Indian  is 
a  state  line,  but  leased  to  a  company ;  the  Bengal-NSgpur  line 
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is  the  property  of  a  guaranteed  company ;  and  the  section  of 
the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  within  the  Central 
Provinces  is  a  state  line  leased  to  the  company. 
Routes  The  two  main  routes  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta  traverse 

taken.  ^^  Province  north  and  south  of  the  S&tpur^  plateau.  The 
north-eastern  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  from  Bombay 
divides  at  BhusSwal  junction  into  two  branches,  one  going 
north  and  north-east  for  339  miles  to  a  terminus  at  Jubbulpore, 
where  it  meets  the  East  Indian,  and  the  other  proceoling 
almost  due  east  through  Berlr  to  NSgpur,  where  the  Bengal- 
Nagpur  line  to  Calcutta  commences.  The  Jubbulpore  line 
runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Narbadi  valley,  com- 
prising the  Districts  of  Nimar,  Hoshangtbad,  Narsinghpur, 
and  Jubbulpore.  At  Khandwa,  353  miles  from  Bombay,  a 
metre-gauge  line  worked  by  the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central 
India  takes  off  and  proceeds  north-west  through  Indore  to 
Ajmer,  with  a  length  of  29  miles  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
It^Ursi,  464  miles  from  Bombay,  is  the  junction  with  the  Indian 
Midland  line  to  Cawnpore  and  Agra,  which  runs  nordi 
through  Hoshangab^d,  the  Bhop^  State,  and  Saugor  District, 
while  at  Jubbulpore  the  East  Indian  line  begins,  and  runs  for 
70  miles  in  the  Central  Provinces  towards  Allahabad.  From 
Bina,  on  the  Indian  Midland  line,  a  branch  of  163  miles 
runs  to  Katnl  on  the  East  Indian,  serving  the  Districts  of 
Saugor  and  Damoh.  The  Nagpur  branch  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  enters  the  Central  Provinces  at  Pulgaon  and  runs 
for  70  miles  through  Wardha  and  Nagpur  Districts  to 
Nagpur,  520  miles  from  Bombay.  From  Wardha  a  branch  of 
45  miles  leads  to  Warora  in  Chanda.  At  Nagpur  the  Bengal- 
Nagpur  system  begins,  and  runs  through  Bhandara,  Raipur, 
Bilaspur,  and  several  Feudatory  States  towards  Calcutta,  with 
a  length  of  417  miles  in  the  Province.  An  extension  of  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  on  the  gauge  of  2  feet  6  inches  from 
Gondia  on  the  main  line,  601  miles  from  Bombay,  to  connect 
with  Jubbulpore,  was  opened  in  1905.  It  passes  through 
Balaghat,  Mandla,  and  SeonI  Districts,  and  has  branches 
through  SeonI  to  Chhindwara  and  to  Mandla*,  with  a  total 
length  of  255  miles,  thus  bringing  the  greater  part  of  the 
Satpura  plateau  within  easy  distance  of  a  railway.  From 
Raipur  another  narrow-gauge  branch  of  56  miles  leads 
south  to  Dhamtari  and  Rajim  in  Raipur  District ;  and  from 
Bilaspur  a  connecting  line  on  the  broad  gauge  runs  north  for 
85  miles  to  Katnl  on  the  East  Indian.  Except  where  it  has 
^  The  Mandla  branch  had  not  been  completed  in  1906. 
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been  otherwise  stated,  all  lines  are  on  the  standard  gauge  of 
5  feet  6  inches.  There  are  at  present  no  double  lines,  but 
a  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  west  of  Itlrsi  is 
about  to  be  doubled. 

The  lines  from  BhusSwal  to  NSgpur  and  from  Jubbulpore  to  History. 
AlUUi^b^  were  the  first  to  be  constructed,  and  were  opened 
in  1867,  the  BhusSwal-Jubbulpore  line  following  shortly  after- 
wards in  1870.  The  Indian  Midland  line  firom  ItSrsi  to 
Bhop^  was  constructed  in  1882,  and  the  Bhop^-JhlUisi  section 
in  1889.  The  main  line  of  the  Bengal-Nligpur  Railway  was 
opened  in  1888,  being  an  extension  of  the  Chhat^garh  State 
Railway  which  had  been  constructed  by  Government  on  the 
metre  gauge  to  Rlj-N^dgaon,  and  was  made  over  to  the 
company,  converted  to  the  broad  gauge,  and  extended  to  con- 
nect with  Asansol  on  the  East  Indian,  and  subsequently  direct 
to  Calcutta.  The  Blna-Katnl  connexion  on  the  Indian  Mid> 
land  was  constructed  in  1899.  In  1904  the  Province  had  thus 
1 ,419  miles  of  railway  open  and  a  further  178  under  construction, 
making  a  total  of  1,597  miles,  of  which  1,257  were  on  the 
broad  gauge,  29  on  the  metre  gauge,  and  311  on  narrower 
gauges.  This  is  equivalent  to  54  square  miles  of  country  for 
one  mile  of  railway  in  British  Districts,  and  73  for  the  Province 
as  a  whole.  In  1891,  1,094  miles  of  broad  gauge  and  29  of 
metre  gauge  were  open.  With  the  exception  of  Betul  District 
on  the  Satpur^  plateau,  the  greater  part  of  Chlnda,  and  the 
southern  Feudatory  States,  the  railway  communications  of  the 
Province  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  complete.  Among  projected 
lines  may  be  mentioned  a  branch  of  the  Bengal-Nagpiu:  from 
BiUspur  to  MandlS,  the  embankment  of  which  has  been 
partially  constructed  as  a  famine  relief  work ;  an  extension 
from  Gondii  to  Ch^da  on  the  same  line,  with  a  link  from 
Bramhapurl  to  NSgpur,  to  serve  the  south  of  N^gpur  and  the 
north  of  Ch^da  Districts ;  a  branch  line  from  Chhindw^Uu  to 
the  Pench  valley  coal-fields;  a  line  from  Raipur  to  Vizia- 
nagram ;  a  loop  line  from  NSgpiu:  to  Amraotl,  from  some  point 
on  which  a  connexion  will  be  taken  through  Betul  to  Itarsi ; 
a  branch  line  from  Nligpur  to  R^mtek ;  and  an  extension  of 
the  Wardha-Warora  line  through  Chanda  to  a  point  on  the 
Nizam's  State  Railway  in  Hyderlb&d.  The  construction  of 
a  line  from  WarorS  through  Ch^da  to  a  new  coal-field  at 
Ballapur,  6  miles  from  this  town,  has  been  begun  by  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Company. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  railways,  the  main  trunk  RoAdi. 
routes  of  the  Province  were  the  road  firom  Nagpur  to  Jubbul- 
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pore  through  SeonI,  the  great  eastern  road  from  NSgpur  to 
Kaipur  and  Sarobalpur  and  on  to  Cuttack,  the  southern  road 
from  Nagpur  to  Ch&nda  through  Jam  and  WarorS,  the  old 
Bombay  road  from  Jubbulpore  through  Nimlr,  the  Jubbulpore, 
Damoh,  and  Saugor  road,  the  Jubbulpore,  Mandla,  and 
Bilaspur  road,  and  the  north-western  road  from  Nlgpur  to 
Betfll  and  Itarsi.  Other  main  routes  were  those  from  Nagpur 
to  Chhindwaraand  Piparia,  from  SeonI  to  Kat^mg!  and  Tumsar, 
frx)m  Saugor  to  Karell,  frt>m  Nagpur  to  Umrer  and  Mul,  and 
from  Raipur  through  Dhamtari  to  Jagdalpur.  These  latter 
roads  were  important  railway  feeders  for  some  time  after  the 
construction  of  the  through  lines  of  rail,  but  they  have  gener- 
ally been  superseded  by  the  extensions  of  the  last  two  decades. 
The  construction  of  the  railways  has  entirely  removed  the 
importance  of  the  old  trunk  routes,  except  along  certain 
lengths  where  they  serve  as  feeders.  One  or  two  of  them  are 
no  longer  maintained  to  the  same  standard  as  formerly,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  road  from  Nagpur  to  Jubbulpore 
there  is  now  no  thoroughly  good  trunk  road  in  the  Province. 
The  important  roads  at  present  are  those  which  connect  rich 
tracts  in  the  interior  with  the  railways ;  and  as  the  railways  have 
frequently  followed  the  line  of  trunk  roads,  the  feeders  are 
generally  small  cross-roads.  During  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  development  of  road  communications,  con- 
sequent on  the  amount  of  work  undertaken  for  famine  relief. 
The  length  of  metalled  roads  has  increased  from  536  miles  in 
1892  to  1,646  in  1904-5,  and  that  of  embanked  roads  from  2,133 
miles  to  2,967.  The  total  length  of  metalled  and  embanked 
roads  is  now  4,613  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  for  18  square 
miles  of  country  in  British  Districts.  The  annual  expenditure  on 
the  maintenance  of  these  roads  is  8*43  lakhs.  Nearly  900  miles 
of  surface  roads  are  also  maintained  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  24,000. 
Surface  or  unembanked  roads  are  under  the  charge  of  District 
councils,  while  all  others  are  maintained  by  the  Public  Works 
department.  Much  progress  has  also  been  made  during  the 
last  decade  in  developing  the  communications  of  the  large 
zamlndaris  and  Feudatory  States  of  Chhattisgarh,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Engineer  of  the  specially  created 
Chhattisgarh  States  division.  This  territory,  comprising  41,618 
square  miles,  is  the  wildest  and  most  backward  portion  of  the 
Province,  and  was  till  recently  almost  destitute  of  routes  fit  for 
wheeled  traffic.  Since  1893,  681  miles  of  gravelled  roads  and 
763  miles  of  surface  roads  have  been  constructed,  the  funds 
being  provided  by  the  estates  through  which  they  pass.    These 
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roads  are  excluded  from  the  totals  given  above.  The  cost  of 
a  country  cart  drawn  by  two  bullocks  is  about  Rs.  40  on  an 
average,  and  the  ordinary  load  along  roads  is  14  cwt. 

The  Central  Provinces  are  included  in  the  Central  Provinces  Postal 
and  Ber^r  Postal  Circle  under  a  Deputy-Postmaster-General.  **"*»"«»• 
The  statistics  (see  Table  VII)  show  a  laiige  advance  in  postal 
business  since  1881 ;  the  number  of  post  offices  in  the 
Province  having  increased  from  186  to  689,  of  letter-boxes 
from  157  to  566,  and  of  miles  of  postal  commimication  from 
4,465  to  8,411.  More  than  7  million  letters  were  delivered  in 
i9<>3-4  AS  against  5^  millions  in  1880-1,  6  million  post-cards 
as  against  half  a  million,  and  147,000  parcels  as  against  40,000. 
The  value  of  money  orders  issued  has  increased  from  30  to 
109  lakhs.  These  figures  relate  to  both  the  Imperial  and  the 
District  post.  The  latter  system  provided  posted  communica- 
tions in  British  Districts  for  magisterial  and  police  purposes^ 
the  upkeep  of  which  was  not  warranted  under  the  commercial 
principles  of  the  Post  Office,  and  funds  were  obtained  from 
a  cess  levied  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  land  revenue. 
In  1906  the  cess  was  abolished,  and  the  cost  is  now  included 
in  the  Imperial  budget.  Postal  establishments  in  Feudatory 
States  are  paid  from  State  funds,  and  were  also  treated  as  part 
of  the  District  Post.  In  1903-4,  141  post  offices  and  2,554 
miles  of  mail  lines  in  British  Districts,  and  22  post  offices  and 
922  miles  of  mail  lines  in  Feudatory  States,  were  maintained 
under  this  system. 

At  present  the  harvests  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  depen-  Famine, 
dent  on  the  rainfisdl.  A  complete  fiEiilure  of  the  rains,  such  as  ^'****- 
occurred  in  1 899-1900,  will  destroy  both  the  harvests  and  cause 
a  universal  famine.  Such  a  failure  is,  however,  believed  to  be 
luiique.  The  rainfall  of  June,  July,  and  August  is  as  a  rule 
feirly  reliable,  and  has  only  foiled  completely  in  1868  and  1899. 
In  1902  there  was  a  drought  in  August.  Very  heavy  or 
excessive  rain,  on  the  other  hand,  during  these  months  is 
naturally  not  infrequent,  and  in  some  Districts  may  occasion 
substantial  damage  to  cotton  andjowdr;  but  there  is  no  re- 
cord of  distress  having  arisen  from  this  cause.  The  most  critical 
period  for  the  crops  comprises  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  when  about  9J  inches  should  be  received.  This  rain 
is  necessary  both  for  the  ripening  rice  harvest  and  to  enable 
the  land  to  be  prepared  for  sowing  the  spring  grains.  It  is 
especially  capricious ;  and  while  the  full  average  is  required  to 
ensure  the  success  of  both  harvests,  the  actual  fall  in  one  or 
other  of  these  months  has  been  more  than  25  per  cent,  short 
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of  the  average   19  times  in   33  years.     Of  the  famines  or 
scarcities  for  which  information  is  available,  those  of  1833, 
1886,  1896,  and  1897  were  caused  by  shortness  of  the  late 
rains,  while  in  1899  an  average  fall  in  these  months  would  have 
reduced  a  univereal  famine  to  local  distress.     It  is  especially 
to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  rainfall  in  September  and 
October  that  irrigation  is  required.     If  the  rainfisdl  up  to  the 
end  of  October  has  been  satisfactory,  the  success  of  both 
harvests  is  assured  against  deficiency  of  rain,  though  showers 
in  November  or  December  are  requisite  for  bumper  spring 
crops.    These,  however,  may  still  be  spoilt  by  excessive  rainfall 
in  the  winter  months,  which  will  induce  rust  or  blight.    Such 
excessive  rain  was,  as  will  be  seen,  responsible  for  the  local  dis- 
tress which  occurred  in  18 19,  in  1823-7  in  Seon!  and  Mandla, 
in  1854-5  in  Saugor  and  Damoh,  and  in  1893,  1894,  and 
1895  in  the  northern  Districts  generally.   The  spring  is,  however, 
of  far  less  importance  than  the  autumn  harvest,  and  there  is 
also  no  single  crop  which  so  overshadows  the  rest  as  rice  does 
the  other  autumn  grains. 
H  btorical      The  earliest  scarcities  of  which  accounts  are  available  resulted 
retrospect.  ^^^^  political  disturbances  rather  than  climatic  causes.     War 
and  its  effects  account  for  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  upper 
Narbada  valley  during  the  years  1 771, 1783,  and  1809.     It  is 
recorded  that  in  1771  wheat  sold  in  Narsinghpur  at  10  lb.  to 
the  rupee.     In  1803  a  failure  of  the  rains  caused  a  fiunine  in 
Nim^r  and  Hoshang^bad,  which  had  already  suffered  greatly 
from  the  inroads  of  Sindhia's  armies.    The  famine  is  still 
known  in  NimSr  as  the  *  Mahakal,'  when  grain  sold  at  i  lb. 
per  rupee  or  about  two  or  three  hundred  times  its  price  in 
seasons  of  prosperity.     In  181 8-1 9  the  NSgpur  country  and  the 
Districts  north  of  the  Narbada  suflfered  from  a  famine  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  autumn  rains  and  excessive  rain  during 
the  following  cold  season.     Acute  famine  prevailed  for  months 
in  these  localities,  and  in  Jubbulpore  wheat  sold  at  8  lb.  to  the 
rupee.     In  Nagpur  many  of  the  poorer  cultivators  are  reported 
to  have  sold  their  children  into  slavery.     From  1823  to  1827 
the  Districts  of  Seoni  and  Mandla  suffered  from  a  succession 
of  short  crops  due  to  floods,  hail,  and  blight,  and  many  vil- 
lages were  deserted.     In  1825-6,  according  to  oral  tradition, 
famine  attended  with  loss  of  life  occurred  in  Nagpur,  and  it 
is  said  that  many  people  died  after  eating  the  cooked  food 
which  was  doled  out  to  them  at  the  Raja's  palace.     In  1828-9 
there  was  a  famine  in  Raipur  and  Bilaspur,  the  price  of  grain 
rising  from  about  300  to  24  lb.  a  rupee.     In  1832-3  excessive 
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rain  followed  by  drought  was  the  cause  of  severe  distress  in 
the  NarbadS  valley,  the  Nagpur  country,  and  BerSr.  Heavy 
mortality  occurred  in  Betal,  and  5,000  people  are  said  to  have 
died  in  the  city  of  Nagpur.  In  Wardh2  children  were  sold  for 
10  lb.  of  grain.  The  following  year,  owing  to  a  failure  of  the 
autumn  rain,  the  spring  crop  area  of  Jubbulpore  District  was 
left  practically  unsown  and  prices  reached  16  lb.  per  rupee. 
Grain  was  imported  by  Government  agency  into  SeonI  and 
MandUL  In  1834-5  a  partial  failure  occurred  in  Chhattlsgarh, 
and  in  spite  of  the  export  of  grain  being  prohibited,  prices  rose 
to  15  or  20  times  their  normal  level  Drought  in  1845  caused 
severe  distress  in  NimlU-  and  Chhattlsgarh;  and  in  1854-5 
a  visitation  of  rust  destroyed  the  wheat  crop  of  the  northern 
Districts,  and  is  still  well  remembered  by  the  people  as  a 
parallel  to  the  similar  disaster  of  1894-5.  Parents  sold  their 
children  in  Damoh,  and  many  deaths  from  starvation  were 
recorded  in  Saugor.  In  1868,  the  year  of  the  Bundelkhand 
famine,  the  rains  ended  abruptly  a  month  before  the  due  time; 
but  a  heavy  fell  in  September  saved  the  situation  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  and  acute  distress  was  confined 
to  the  Vindhyan  Districts  the  Waingang2  rice  tracts,  and 
Chhattlsgarh.  Distress  was,  however,  severe  in  these  areas. 
Hundreds  of  deaths  were  reported  to  have  occurred  from 
starvation,  and  the  ordinary  mortality  is  estimated  to  have 
been  trebled.    About  1 7  lakhs  was  expended  on  relief. 

The  femine  of  1868-9  was  followed  by  a  period  of  years  Recent 
of  prosperity,  broken  only  by  the  failure  in  1886  of  the  rice  ^"^i**^* 
crop  of  Chhattlsgarh.  From  1893  commenced  the  recent 
cycle  of  bad  years.  In  that  year,  and  in  1894  and  1895,  the 
spring  crops  of  the  northern  Districts  were  spoiled  by  exces- 
sive winter  rain.  In  1894  the  wheat  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  rust  in  Saugor  and  Damoh,  and  distress  ensued. 
Road  works  were  opened,  but  the  numbers  on  them  never 
reached  20,000,  and  only  about  a  lakh  was  expended  on 
relief.  Both  in  1894  and  1895  the  rice  crop  was  also 
severely  damaged  on  the  threshing-floors  by  the  late  rain. 
In  1895  the  monsoon  stopped  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
September;  the  autumn  crops  were  poor,  and  the  spring 
huirest  realized  about  half  a  normal  yield  on  a  diminished 
area.  Four  years  of  poor  harvests  thus  preceded  the  failure 
of  1896,  when  the  rains,  which  up  to  then  had  been  plentiful 
and  even  excessive,  stopped  suddenly  at  the  end  of  August. 
The  effect  of  the  drought  was  the  destruction  of  the  autumn 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  irrigated  rice,  cotton,  and  jowdr. 
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The  spring  crops  were  fair,  but  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
soil  only  half  the  normal  area  was  sown.  The  all-round  out- 
turn was  56  per  cent  of  an  average  crop,  but  the  distress  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  failures  of  the  preceding  years. 
Severe  famine  prevailed  throughout  1897,  except  in  Nim^, 
Chtoda,  and  Sambalpur,  which  partially  escaped.  £>irect 
expenditure  on  famine  relief  was  about  i^  crores,  and 
indirect  expenditure,  famine  loans,  remissions  of  land  revenue, 
and  charitable  relief  made  up  another  crore.  The  Provincial 
death-rate  for  the  year  was  69  per  mille,  as  against  32*4  during 
the  decade  1881-91 ;  the  mortality .  was  especially  severe 
during  the  monsoon  months.  Owing  partly  to  the  wide 
area  over  which  this  famine  extended,  and  partly  to  the 
deficiency  of  transport,  prices  ruled  high,  the  extreme  point 
reached  being  \2\  lb.  per  rupee  in  BalSgh2t  The  laigest 
number  relieved  was  703,000,  or  8*5  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion affected,  on  the  29th  May.  The  famine  of  1897  was 
followed  by  two  years  of  fairly  good  harvests,  but  in  1899 
occurred  the  most  complete  failure  of  the  rainfall  ever  known. 
Only  five  Districts  received  more  than  half  their  average  rain- 
fall, and  five  received  only  a  third.  The  wheat  crop  was  above 
half  an  average  in  six  of  the  northern  Districts ;  but  over  the 
rest  of  the  Province  both  crops  failed  completely,  the  all-round 
out-turn  for  the  Province  being  only  a  quarter  of  the  normal 
Famine  prevailed  in  all  Districts  from  October,  1899,  ^^ 
November,  1900,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  rainfall  led  to 
severe  epidemics  of  cholera,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  other 
diseases  resulting  from  bad  water.  The  administration  of 
this  famine  was  extremely  liberal  and  efficient,  the  direct 
expenditure  being  nearly  4^  crores,  while  indirect  expenditure 
and  remissions  of  the  revenue  added  another  crore  and  30 
lakhs.  The  numbers  on  relief  exceeded  2  J  millions,  or  23  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  affected  tract,  in  July,  1900,  and 
the  total  number  of  units  relieved  for  one  day  was  556  millions. 
In  spite  of  the  greater  severity  of  the  famine,  prices  were 
generally  lower  by  from  i  to  3  lb.  per  rupee  than  in  1897, 
the  imports  of  Bengal  rice  assisting  materially  to  keep  them 
down.  The  highest  price  for  the  cheapest  food-grain  was 
\At\  lb-  per  rupee  in  Chhindwara.  The  mortality  for  the  year 
was  57  per  mille,  and  was  greatly  aggravated  by  diseases  due 
to  the  scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  water.  After  two  more 
fairly  good  seasons  a  prolonged  break  in  the  rains  between 
the  last  week  of  July  and  the  last  week  of  August,  1902,  caused 
a  failure  of  the  rice  crop  in  Raipur  and  the  WaingangS  valley. 
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Famine  was  confined  to  Raipur,  which  reaped  only  a  third  of 
an  average  crop. 

Apart  from  the  direct  organization  of  relief,  the  remission  ProtecdTe 
of  revenue,  and  the  grant  of  loans  to  agriculturists  for  seed  »«««««• 
and  cattle,  the  protective  measures  taken  by  Government 
consist  of  the  extension  of  irrigation  and  communications. 
Irrigation  is  as  yet  in  its  in&ncy  in  the  Province,  and  though 
considerable  strides  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years,  it 
can  at  best  only  slightly  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  failure  of 
the  rains.  The  opening  up  of  the  Province  by  railways,  so  as 
to  provide  cheap  transport  to  tracts  liable  to  be  affected,  has 
been  proceeding  rapidly  during  the  last  two  decades,  and 
with  the  completion  of  the  S^tpur^  Une  will  be  practically 
complete  so  far  as  British  Districts  are  concerned.  In  1897 
grain  had  to  be  imported  by  Government  agency  into  parts 
of  MandlS,  B^ldghSt,  and  Sironchfi,  and  these  areas  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  Sironchft  tract  will  be  protected  by  the 
SStpudl  railway.  As  regards  the  direct  administration  of 
relief,  a  revised  Famine  Code  has  been  compiled,  embodying 
the  experience  gained  in  the  two  great  famines,  and  detailing 
the  whole  course  of  procedure  to  be  followed.  Famine  pro- 
grammes of  works  for  each  District  are  drawn  up  and  annually 
revised,  each  programme  containing  large  public  works,  village 
works,  and  forest  works,  which  are  especially  suitable  for  the 
primitive  tribes.  The  programme  provides  work  for  six  months 
for  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  District, 
except  in  tracts  adequately  protected  by  irrigation,  where  a  half 
of  this  provision  is  held  to  be  sufficient. 

The  administration  of  the  Central  Provinces  is  conducted  Adminl- 
by  a  Chief  Commissioner,  who  is  the  chief  controlling  revenue  •^^^^^'^ 
and  executive  authority.  He  is  assisted  by  three  secretaries, 
two  under  secretaries  and  an  assistant  secretary.  The 
area  of  British  territory  comprised  in  the  Province  is 
82,093  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  9,216,185,  and  it 
is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  four  revenue  Divi- 
sions, each  controlled  by  a  Commissioner.  The  average  area 
of  a  Division  is  20,500  square  miles,  and  the  population 
2,250,000  persons.  Three  of  the  Divisions  contain  five 
Districts,  and  one  (Chhatttsgarh)  three.  The  Commissioner 
of  the  Division  supervises  the  working  of  all  departments  of 
Government  in  his  Division,  except  those  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  Local  Administration,  through  the  Deputy-Commis- 
sioners of  Districts,  who  are  his  immediate  subordinates.  Till 
recently  the  Commissioners  also  exercised  civil  and  criminal 
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jurisdiction.     The  principal  heads  of  Provincial  departments 
are  the  Commissioner    of  Settlements   and   Land  Records, 
the  Inspector-General  of  Civil  Hospitals  and  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner, the    Inspector-General    of  Police,   the   Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Commissioner  of  Excise  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue,  who  is 
also  Inspector-General  of  R^stration,  and  the  Director  of 
Agriculture.     The  Comptroller  and  the  Deputy-Postmaster- 
General  represent  Imperial  departments  xmder  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.     Berar  is  now  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
all  these  officers. 
Deputy-         The  Province  is  divided  into  i8  Districts',  with  an  average 
Commis-    ^^^^  Qf  4^561  square  miles   and   a   population  of  512,010 
persons.      Each  District  is  in  charge  of  a  Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, who  is  the  chief  revenue  authority  and  also  District 
Magistrate,  and  exercises  the  usual  functions  of  a  District 
officer.    The  District  forests  are  managed  by  a  Forest  officer, 
usually  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Forest  Service,  over  whom 
the  Deputy-Commissioner  has  certain  powers  of  supervision, 
particularly  in  regard  to  matters  aflfecting  the  welfare  of  the 
people.     Each  District  has  a  Civil  Surgeon,  who  is  generally 
also  Superintendent  of  the  District   jail,   and   whose  work 
is   supervised    by  the    Deputy-Commissioner   in   respect    of 
village    sanitation,   the    registration    of   vital    statistics,    and 
the  financial  management  of  the  jail  and  dispensaries.    The 
Deputy-Commissioner  is  also  Marriage  R^strar,  and  manages 
the  estates  in  his   District   which  are  under  the  Court  of 
Wards. 
Assistant        In  his  revenue  and   criminal  work  the   Deputy-Commis- 
ond  Extra-  sioner  is  assisted  by  (a)  one  or  more  Assistant  Commissioners, 
Commis-    ^^  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service;  (p)  one  or  more 
sioners.      Extra-Assistant  Commissioners  or  members  of  the  Provincial 
Civil  Service,  usually  natives  of  India,  but  including  a  few 
Europeans  and  Eurasians;  and  (c)  by  tahsilddrs  and  naih- 
tahsilddrs^  or  members  of  the  Subordinate  service  who  are 
nearly  always  natives  of  India.      The  number  of  Assistant 
Commissioners   on  ordinary  duty  in  1904  was   21,  and  of 
Extra- Assistant  Commissioners  100,  giving  7  officers  to  each 
District*.     Recently  the  subdivisional  system  prevailing  in 
*  In  1905-^  the  new  District  of  Drug  was  constituted  from  portions  of 
Raipnr  and  Bilaspnr  Districts;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Sambalpar  District 
was  transferred  to  Bengal.  The  total  number  of  Districts  therefore  remains 
at  18. 

^  These  figures  include  the  civil  judicial  staff,  now  designated  District 
and  Subordinate  Judges. 
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most  other  Provinces  has  been  introduced  into  the  Central 

Provinces.    According  to  this,  an  Assistant  or  Extra- Assistant 

Commissioner  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  subdivision  consisting 

of  one  or  two  tahsHls^  with  the  powers  of  a  Subdivisional 

Magistrate  under  the  Criminal    Procedure  Code,   extended 

powers  under  the  Revenue  Law,  and  authority  to  supervise  the 

revenue  and  police  officials.     In  1904,  22  subdivisions  were 

formed,  the  Subdivisional  officers  with  one  or  two  exceptions 

residing  at  the  District  head-quarters  but  touring  in  their 

subdivisions  during  the  open  season. 

The  District  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes   into  Tahsils, 

two  or  more  tahslls.  each  of  which  has  a  tahsflddr  and  naib-  or  '^^'-^f^* 
.  .  And  fuuv* 

deputy-foAsfldar  with  a  taAsi/  office,  and  except  in  the  case  of  /aJisru 

head-quarter  faAsf/s  a  sub-treasury.  The  number  of  faAsfls  in  ^f^- 
1906  was  53,  or  an  average  of  three  to  a  District.  The  average 
area  of  a  foAsf/  is  1,550  square  miles,  and  the  population 
i73>^9^«  The  tahsHlddr  is  the  Deputy-Commissioner's  right 
hand  in  his  revenue  and  executive  work ;  and,  besides  being 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the 
distribution  and  repayment  of  land  improvement  and  agricul- 
tural loans,  he  makes  inquiries  and  carries  out  orders  in 
matters  of  revenue  law  and  administration.  The  tahsHldar  is 
also  a  criminal  magistrate,  but  has  usually  no  civil  work.  The 
naib-tahalddr  has  no  special  functions  apart  from  those  of  the 
iahsllddr.  He  is  usually  not  a  magistrate,  but  sometimes  tries 
civil  cases. 

In  each  village  one  or  more  lambarddrs^  are  the  repre- Village 
sentatives   of  the  proprietary  body  or  mdiguzdrs  when  the  ^^c"  ' 
ownership  of  the  village  is  divided  into  shares,  and  their  duty  bardars 
is   to  collect  and  pay  in  the  Government  revenue.      The  *°d 
lambarddr^   or,   if  there  are  several,   one  of  them,   is  also  ^ams.  ' 
mukaddam  or  executive  headman  of  the  village.     If  he  is 
non-resident,    he    must    appoint    an    agent    or    mukaddam 
gomdshia  to  act  for  him.    The  mukaddam  exercises  the  usual 
duties  of  a  village  headman,  but  has  no  magisterial  powers, 
and  except  by  the  exercise  of  his  personal  authority,  which, 
however,  is  frequently  considerable,  cannot  coerce  or  restrain 
the  residents^ 

Each  District  has  a  Land  Record  staff,  controlled  under  Revenue 
the  Deputy-Commissioner  by  a  native  superintendent,  and  *J|f^^^" 
consisting  of  two  grades  of  officials,  revenue  inspectors  and /o/xwiri j. 
patwaris.    There  is  on  an  average  one  patwdri  to  8  villages, 
and  a  revenue  inspector  to  every  25  patwdris^  the  total  number 
*  The  word  lambarddr  is  a  corrnptioD  from  the  English  word  <  number.' 
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of  revenue  inspectors  being  205,  and  of  patwaris  4,927.  The 
paiwdri  is  the  village  surveyor  and  accountant,  and  his  office  is 
an  ancient  one,  but  he  is  now  a  paid  and  trained  Government 
servant,  instead  of  being  a  dependent  of  the  landowner  as  he 
formerly  was.  Each  revenue  inspector  is  in  charge  of  a  number 
of  paiwdri^  circles,  and  his  duties  consist  in  training  the 
paiwdris  in  surveying  and  the  preparation  of  the  annual  returns. 
The  Land  Record  staff  also  furnish  a  most  valuable  agency  for 
the  supply  of  accurate  information  in  times  of  anxiety  for  the 
harvest,  and  for  the  organization  of  famine  relief  when  this 
becomes  necessary. 
The  The  Province  contains  15  Feudatory  States,  covering  an 

Fej^^oT  area  of  31,188  square  miles  with  a  population  of  1,631,140 
persons.  One  of  the  States,  Makrai,  lies  in  Hoshang^U^ 
District;  the  remainder  are  situated  in  the  Chhattlsgarh 
Division,  to  the  different  Districts  of  which  they  were  formerly 
attached.  Their  relations  with  Government  are  controlled  by 
a  Political  Agent  The  States  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
importance,  Saktl,  the  smallest,  having  an  area  of  138  square 
miles,  and  Bastar,  the  largest,  of  1 3,062.  They  are  administered 
by  hereditary  chiefs,  who  hold  on  conditions  of  loyalty  and 
good  government  set  forth  in  patents  and  acknowledgements 
of  fealty,  but  are  nominally  free  from  direct  interference  save 
in  the  case  of  death  sentences,  which  require  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner's confirmation  \  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Government  has  exercised  a  very  large  amount  of  control, 
owing  mainly  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  States  have 
been  taken  under  direct  management,  because  of  either  the 
minority  or  the  misconduct  of  the  chief.  During  a  minority 
the  affairs  of  the  State  are  generally  managed  by  a  Superin- 
tendent under  the  control  of  the  Political  Agent  In  some 
cases  also  the  assent  of  Government  to  the  accession  of  a  new 
chief  is  made  contingent  on  his  employing  an  officer  nominated 
by  Government  as  his  Diwdn  or  minister.  The  Superin- 
tendents and  IHwdns  appointed  by  Government  are  usually 
officers  specially  selected  fi-om  the  Provincial  or  Subordinate 
service  according  to  the  size  of  the  State.  In  practice,  as 
many  of  the  State  officials  have  received  a  legal  training  in 
Government  service,  the  ordinary  criminal  and  civil  law  are 
applied,  magisterial  and  civil  powers  being  delegated  by  the 
chief.  In  several  States  a  cadastral  survey  has  been  carried 
out  and  the  system  of   revenue   settlement  prescribed  for 

*  In  eight  States  sentences  for  imprisonment  for  over  seven  yeais  also 
require  confirmation. 
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British  Districts  introduced.  The  revenue  is  settled  with  the 
village  headmen,  who  have  no  proprietary  rights,  but  receive  a 
drawback  on  the  collections.  The  States  pay  a  tribute  to  Govern- 
ment which  amounted  in  the  aggr^ate  to  2*43  lakhs  in  1904. 

The  legislative  authority  for  the  Central  Provinces  is  the  LegisU- 
Council  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  for  the  purpose  ?^^^ 
of  making  Laws  and  Regulations.    The  principal  Acts  passed  LegUla- 
since   1880  which    specially  affect    the   Central    Provinces,  ^i^®    . 
excluding   repealed  Acts,  are   the  following : — The  Central  i^sk^* 
Provinces  Land  Revenue  Act,    1881,  amended  by  supple- tion  since 
mentary  Acts    in   1889  and   1898 ;   the  Central   Provinces  ^^^' 
Tenancy  Act,  1898,  amended  by  Act  XVI  of  1899;    the 
Central  Provinces  Local  Self-Govemment  Act  of  1883;  the 
Central  Provinces  Civil  Courts  Act,  II  of  1904 ;  the  Central 
Provinces  Government  Wards  Act,  XXII  of  1885,  amended  in 
1899 ;  the  Central  Provinces  Municipal  Act,  XVI  of  1903 ; 
and  the  Central  Provinces  Village  Sanitation  Act  of  1889, 
amended  by  Act  XI  of  1902. 

By  the  Civil  Courts  Act  of  1904  the  civil  has  finally  been  Civil 
separated  from  the  executive  department.  The  civil  staff  J°*^*^* 
consists  of  four  Divisional  Judges  having  jurisdiction  in  each 
Division,  18  District  Judges  in  Districts,  30  Subordinate  Judges, 
and  50  Mimsifs.  Tahsilddrs  and  naib-iahsiidars  try  rent  suits, 
but  rarely  exercise  other  civil  powers.  The  court  of  a  Munsif 
has  original  jurisdiction  up  to  Rs.  500,  and  that  of  a  Subordi- 
nate Judge  up  to  Rs.  5,000.  The  District  Judge  has  unlimited 
original  jurisdiction  except  in  proceedings  imder  the  Indian 
Divorce  Act,  which  lie  in  the  court  of  the  Divisional  Judge, 
Appeals  from  Munsifs  and  Subordinate  Judges  up  to  Rs.  1,000 
lie  in  the  court  of  the  District  Judge,  and  above  that  in  the 
court  of  the  Divisional  Judge.  Appeals  from  the  District 
Judge  up  to  Rs.  5,000  are  heard  in  the  courts  of  the  Divisional 
Judges^  and  above  that  in  the  court  of  the  Judicial  Commis- 
sioner. The  Judicial  Commissioner  is  the  highest  court  of 
civil  appeal,  and  except  in  cases  against  European  British 
subjects^  when  the  High  Court  of  Bombay  has  jurisdiction, 
the  highest  court  of  criminal  appeal.  He  is  assisted  by  an 
Additional  Judicial  Commissioner  for  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  one  for  BerSr. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  was  formerly  entirely  Criminal 
in  the  hands  of  Commissioners  and  of  the   District  staff.  J*^^^ 
Commissioners   have  now  no  criminal  powers  as  such,  and 
their  place  as  Sessions  Judges  has  been  taken  by  Divisional 
Judges.      Deputy-Commissioners    are    also    District    Magis- 
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trates,  and  have  power  to  try  all  offences  not  punishable  with 
death.  In  the  more  important  Districts  selected  Assistant 
and  Extra-Assistant  Commissioners  are  also  invested  with 
this  power.  Otherwise  these  officers  usually  exercise  first- 
class  magisterial  powers.  Tahsilddrs  are  usually  second-class 
Magistrates,  with  power  to  impose  sentences  of  whipping. 
In  addition  to  the  stipendiary  Magistrates,  a  number  of  non- 
official  native  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  Honorary 
Magistrates.  The  criminal  judiciary  includes  the  Judicial 
Commissioner's  court,  which  is  a  High  Coiut  for  the  Central 
Provinces,  four  courts  of  Session,  i8  courts  of  District  Magis- 
trates, 64  courts  of  Magistrates  of  the  first  class,  76  of  the 
second  class,  and  46  of  the  third  class,  or  209  in  all.  These 
figures  include  78  benches  of  Honorary  Magistrates,  with  260 
members.  Appeals  from  Magistrates  of  the  second  and  third 
classes  lie  to  the  District  Magistrate,  while  certain  other  first- 
class  Magistrates  have  also  been  invested  with  the  power  of 
hearing  appeals.  Appeals  fi-om  Magistrates  of  the  first  class 
and  from  District  Magistrates  lie  to  the  Coiut  of  Session,  and 
from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  Judicial  Commissioner. 

The  marked  features  of  the  statistics  of  civil  litigation 
(Table  VIII)  are  the  very  large  increases  in  the  number  of 
suits  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  after  the  constitution  of  the 
Province,  and  the  stationary  or  declining  state  of  litigation  in 
the  next  fifteen  years.  In  1862  the  total  number  of  suits  filed 
was  24,666.  They  had  increased  to  89,903  in  1881,  and 
to  112,665  in  1886.  In  subsequent  years  there  have  been 
considerable  decreases,  and  in  1904  the  total  was  79,455. 
The  character  of  litigation  has  been  substantially  the  same 
throughout  this  period,  the  large  majority  of  suits,  amounting 
in  1904  to  69  per  cent,  of  the  total,  being  for  the  recovery  of 
money  or  movable  property.  Of  the  other  classes  suits  for 
immovable  property  constitute  6  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
those  under  the  rent  law  15  per  cent  Suits  are  generally 
of  very  trifling  value,  59  per  cent  of  the  total  not  exceeding 
Rs.  50  and  only  4  per  cent  being  above  Rs.  500.  During 
the  decade  ending  1900  the  average  number  of  appeals  filed 
annually  was  6,960,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  number  of  suits.  Of 
these,  652  or  9  per  cent  of  the  total  were  filed  in  the  Court  of 
the  Judicial  Commissioner,  370  or  5  per  cent,  in  the  Divisional 
Courts,  and  5,938  or  85  per  cent  in  the  District  Courts. 

The  general  conclusion  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  crime 
(Table  IX)  during  the  forty  years  for  which  they  are  avail- 
able is  that  the  number  of  ofiences  committed  annually  has 
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remained  remarkably  constant,  allowing  for  variations  due 
to  abnormal  conditions  such  as  famine.  The  number  of 
persons  annually  brought  to  trial  has  been  about  40,000. 
In  1866  it  was  41,700,  the  average  for  the  decade  ending  1890 
was  39,200,  and  that  for  the  decade  ending  1900  nearly 
45,000,  the  last  figures  being  increased  by  the  abnormal 
statistics  of  crime  in  three  famine  years.  The  statistics  of 
the  last  few  years  show  an  apparent  decrease  in  crime,  the 
number  of  persons  tried  in  1904  being  only  35,000. 
The  decrease  is  principally  in  offences  against  property, 
only  8,000  persons  being  tried  under  this  head  in  1904^  as 
against  an  average  of  13,700  for  the  decade  ending  1890,  and 
19,000  for  that  ending  1900.  This  decrease  may  be  partly 
real,  but  is  also  to  be  accounted  for  by  recent  orders  for- 
bidding the  investigation  of  petty  offences  by  the  police.  On 
the  other  hand,  offences  against  special  and  local  laws  have 
increased  from  about  8,000  to  11,000,  on  account  of  the 
more  rigorous  enforcement  of  sanitary  and  other  regulations 
in  towns.  Murders  and  cognate  offences  show  some  increase 
in  recent  years,  while  rape  and  dacoity  have  decreased. 

The  average  number  of  registration  offices  open  during  Registnt- 
1881-90  was  76,  and  the  number  of  documents  registered  ^^"^ 
24,107,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1891-1900  being  88  and 
31,947,  and  for  the  year  1904  90  and  22,351  respectively. 
The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  ex  officio  District  Registrar. 
Each  taJUil  has  a  sub-registration  office  in  charge  of  a  special 
salaried  sub-registrar,  and  where  the  work  is  heavy  another 
office  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  tah^L  The  department  is 
under  the  control  of  an  Inspector-General,  and  there  are  two 
Registration  Inspectors  for  the  Province. 

The   main   source   of  government  income  in  the  Central  Finance. 
Provinces    has  always   been   the   land   revenue,    but  under  ^^^ 
MarSthS  rule  numerous  petty  imposts  were  added  on    all  uuler  na- 
branches  of    trade   and  industry.    These  embraced  a  duty^^*™^' 
on   home  produce  passing  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  or  beyond  the  frontier,  and  on  foreign  merchandise 
in  transit,  and  numerous  other  imposts  on  all  articles  produced, 
such  as  taxes  on  the  stamping  of  cloths,  on  tobacco,  sugar, 
cotton,  silk,  turmeric,  zxvA  mahud^  and  on  working  artisans, 
as  oil-pressers,  fishermen,  butchers,  and  tanners;  a  tax  on 
contracts  or  licences  for  the  vending  of  spirituous  liquors; 
a  cess  on  houses,  intended  to  fall  particularly  on  that  part  of 
the  population  not  engaged  in  agriculture;   and   numerous 
petty  taxes  of  different  kinds,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
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a  tax  on  the  remarriage  of  widows,  one-fourth  of  the  sale- 
proceeds  of  houses,  dues  on  the  playing  of  musical  instruments 
at  weddings,  and  on  the  use  of  red  powder  at  the  HoU,  a  fourth 
of  debts  recovered  by  civil  action,  a  tax  on  gambling,  a  special 
tax  on  the  marriages  of  BaniSs,  and  others.  This  multiplicity 
of  small  imposts  cannot  but  have  been  irksome  and  harassing 
to  the  people  to  the  last  degree.  The  greater  number  of  them 
were  abolished  on  the  commencement  of  British  administra- 
tion, and  in  the  few  which  were  retained  can  be  recognized  the 
germs  of  our  principal  sources  of  revenue  outside  the  land. 

Provincial      The  scheme  of  Provincial  finance  was  introduced  from  1871 

m***ts  ^^  ^^7^»  ^^^^  ^^  object  of  enlarging  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Local  Governments  in  respect  to  expenditure 
in  some  civil  departments.  The  method  first  adopted  was  to 
make  an  annual  grant  from  Imperial  revenues  to  the  Provincial 
Government  for  the  net  expenditure  in  those  departments 
which  had  been  transferred  to  its  control  Gradually  the 
system  was  introduced  of  transferring  to  the  Provincial 
budget  the  income  and  expenditure  of  those  departments  of 
administration  for  which  the  Provincial  Government  was 
mainly  responsible ;  while  the  contribution  from  the  Province 
to  the  Imperial  exchequer  was  paid  in  the  form  of  a  share  of 
the  income  of  the  great  receiving  departments,  so  that  the 
burden  on  the  Province  might  increase  or  diminish  according 
to  the  fluctuations  in  its  own  resources.  This  object  has  not, 
however,  been  attained  in  the  Central  Provinces  in  recent 
years,  owing  to  the  disorganization  caused  by  famine. 

i88a-7.  The  average  receipts  and  expenditure  of  Provincial  funds 

during  the  quinquennium  1882-7  were  76  and  75-3  lakhs 
respectively.  Provincial  receipts  represent  only  the  share  of 
the  revenue  under  different  heads  which  is  credited  to  Pro- 
vincial funds.  In  this  settlement  the  receipts  and  charges 
under  Forests,  Excise,  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamps,  Registration, 
and  the  refunds  of  these  revenues  were  divided  equally 
between  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Governments,  while  those 
under  Provincial  Rates,  Law  and  Justice,  and  Minor  depart- 
ments were  made  wholly  Provincial.  The  receipts  from  Land 
Revenue  were  nearly  equally  divided,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  expenditure  was  debited  to  Provincial  funds, 

1887-93.  During  the  next  period  of  five  years  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  averaged  75*2  and  75  lakhs  respectively.  For 
the  previous  fifteen  years  the  revenue  from  Excise  and  Stamps 
had  steadily  increased,  and  this  period  also  witnessed  substan- 
tial increments  in  Land  Revenue,  Forests,  and  Assessed  Taxes, 
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The  budgeted  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  quinquennial  1892- 
period  from  1892-3  were  78»8  lakhs;  but  owing  to  the  series  '^' 
of  £ulures  of  crops,  the  average  receipts  during  its  currency 
were  77*8  lakhs  and  the  expenditure  was  81*9  lakhs.  Famine 
conditions  led  to  the  next  settlement  being  made  for  the  year 
1897-8  only.  Provincial  funds  received  half  of  the  receipts 
from  Land  Revenue,  Assessed  Taxes,  Forests  and  R^stration, 
a  fourth  of  those  from  Excise  and  three-fourths  from  Stamps, 
the  balance  in  each  case  going  to  the  Im^rial  Government, 
while  the  receipts  and  expenditure  from  the  other  departments 
mentioned  remained  Provincial.  The  Provincial  revenue  was 
estimated  at  84*4  lakhs  (including  a  contribution  of  3*7  lakhs 
from  Imperial  funds)  and  the  expenditure  at  the  same  figure. 
These  estimates,  however,  were  not  realized  owing  to  famine, 
and  equilibrium  was  only  attained  by  a  contribution  of  20  lakhs 
from  Imperial  funds. 

In  view  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Province,  and  the  Present 
recurrence  of  famine,  the  settlement  of  1897-8  was  extended  *«^^- 
up  to  1905-6,  when  a  fresh  settlement  of  a  quasi-permanent 
nature  was  made  for  the  Central  Provinces  together  with  BerOr. 
According  to  this,  Provincial  funds  obtain  half  of  the  receipts 
from  Land  Revenue,  Stamps,  Excise,  Assessed  Taxes,  and 
Forests,  and  the  whole  of  those  from  Registration  and 
Provincial  Rates.  The  whole  of  the  expenditure  on  Land 
Revenue  and  R^istration  is  debited  to  Provincial  funds,  and 
a  half  of  that  on  Stamps,  Excise,  Assessed  Taxes,  and  Forests. 
A  fixed  annual  assignment  of  27  lakhs  is  made  to  Provincial 
fimds  from  the  Imperial  share  of  Land  Revenue.  The 
estimated  Provincial  income  of  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Ber£r  for  the  year  1906-7  is  1S9  lakhs,  and  the  estimated 
expenditure  188  lakhs. 

The  total  revenue  raised  in  the  Central  Provinces  under  Heads  of 
heads  wholly  or  partly  Provincial  in  1903-4  (Table  Xa)^**®^^**^ 
amounted  to  164*7  lakhs.  The  main  items  included  were,  in 
lakhs  of  rupees — Land  Revenue  83-9,  Stamps  14*5,  Excise  25-6, 
Provincial  Rates  11 '3,  Assessed  Taxes  3,  Forests  i3«9,  Regis- 
tration 0-9,  Law  and  Justice  i«2.  Jails  1-3,  Police  and  Pounds 
i«7,  and  other  sources  of  revenue  7-3  lakhs.  Out  of  the  total 
revenue  of  164' 7  lakhs,  116*2  lakhs  was  credited  to  Provincial 
funds,  including  contributions  of  36-5  lakhs  from  Imperial 
funds. 

The  total  amount  expended  in  the  Province  under  the  Heads  of 
several  heads  of  Provincial  expenditure  in  1903-4  (Table  Provincial 
Xb)  was  146*43   lakhs,  of  which  i23«6  lakhs  was  debited  t2^  ' 
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to  Provincial  funds.  The  main  heads  ^  were — Charges  in 
respect  of  collection  of  Revenue  32  lakhs,  General  Adminis- 
tration 7*7,  Law  and  Justice  i6«3,  Police  i6-i,  Education  8.9, 
Medical  5-1,  Pensions  and  Miscellaneous  Civil  Charges  20-4, 
and  Civil  Public  Works  30-3  lakhs.  Charges  in  respect  of  collec- 
tion include  the  administration  of  the  Land  Revenue,  Stamps, 
Excise,  Assessed  Taxes,  Forests,  and  Registration  departments. 
During  the  four  years  ending  March  1904,  9-27  lakhs  from 
Imperial  revenue^have  been  expended  on  *  major*  and  3-74 
lakhs  from  Provincial  revenues  on  *  minor*  irrigation  works. 
Ecclesiastical  charges  (Rs.  64,000)  and  territorial  and  political 
pensions  to  representatives  of  former  ruling  families  and  others 
(2*27  lakhs)  are  solely  Imperial  heads  of  expenditure.  All 
heads  of  expenditure  have  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
pay  of  the  Commission  having  been  raised  while  its  numbers 
have  increased,  and  large  additions  having  been  made  to  the 
strength  of  the  Provincial  and  Subordinate  services.  Famine 
relief  is  ordinarily  a  charge  on  Provincial  funds ;  but  in  view 
of  the  large  outlay  and  depletion  of  the  Provincial  balance, 
the  whole  cost  of  famine  since  1894  (except  during  the  years 
i^94'5  ^^'^  1898-9)  has  been  met  from  Imperial  revenues. 
The  direct  expenditure  on  famine  between  1894  and  1904 
amounted  to  6-13  crores,  while  additions  on  account  of  loss  of 
revenue,  indirect  charges,  and  irrecoverable  advances  make  up 
the  total  cost  of  famine  during  this  period  to  8«76  crores. 
Provincial  expenditure  on  the  prevention  of  plague  amounted 
to  5*34  lakhs  from  1898  to  1904. 
Land  The  commencement  of  British  rule  found  most  villages  of 

*^°°r^       the  open  country  in  the  hands  of  lessees  {patch  or  thekdddrs\ 
revenne.     ^^^  held  farms  of  the  village  land  revenue  from  Government, 
Tenures     generally  for  short  periods,  the  leases  being  given  for  single 
mra^'      villages.    Villages  so  managed  were  collectively  known  as  the 
mentof     khdlsa.    The  hills  and  forests   surrounding  the  plains  were 
British       parcelled  out  into  estates  held  by  hereditary  chieftains  called 
zamlndars  or  jaglrddrs.     These  generally  held  on  a  feudal  or 
service  tenure,  paying  a  nominal  revenue,  but  being  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
lowlands.     A  third  class  of  villages  was  held  free  of  revenue 
by  persons  or  religious  foundations  to  whom  they  had  been 
assigned. 
Grant  of        At  the  long-term  settlements  made  immediately  after  the 

*  The  figures  in  this  paragraph  differ  from  those  contained  in  Table 
X  B,  as  they  show  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  departments  and  not  only 
the  expenditure  debited  to  Proyincial  funds. 
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constitution  of  the  Province  in  1861,  it  was  decided  to  recog-  proprie- 
nize  as  full  proprietors  all  persons  in  possession  of  villages,  ^^'^  "glits. 
whether  as  lessees,  zananddrs^  or  revenue-free  grantees.  The 
reasons  which  prompted  this  declaration  of  policy  are  not  set 
forth  in  the  documents  containing  it.  But  they  appear  to 
have  been  based  on  the  same  belief  that  led  to  the  permanent 
settlement  of  Bengal,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  development  of 
the  country  could  best  be  assured  by  a  class  of  landlords 
possessing  as  nearly  as  possible  a  fee  simple  in  their  estates. 
Fifteen  of  the  zanAnddris  were  considered  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  their  being  constituted  Feudatory  States. 
The  estates  in  the  northern  Districts  which  had  come  imder 
British  rule  thirty-six  years  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  Province 
had  at  the  time  of  the  settlements  in  1863  abready  lost  most  of 
their  distinctive  features,  and  were  simply  settled  with  the  land- 
lord, village  by  village,  as  an  ordinary  proprietor.  The  estates 
in  Bhand&ra  and  B^Sgh^  Districts,  many  though  not  all  of 
which  were  of  recent  origin,  were  settled  at  a  favourable  revenue 
assessed  on  the  whole  estate  as  a  unit,  but  their  owners  received 
no  patent,  and  hold  as  ordinary  proprietors,  their  estates  being 
partible  and  alienable.  The  holders  of  the  other  jdglrs  and 
zaminddris  in  HoshangtbSd  and  Chhindwara,  Ch^da,  and  the 
Chhattisgarh  Districts  were  similarly  assessed  to  a  single  pay- 
ment at  a  favourable  proportion  of  the  *  assets,'  and  either  then 
or  subsequently  received  patents  declaring  their  estates  inalien- 
able, heritable  by  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  and  not  liable  to 
partition,  though  the  legal  effect  of  these  restrictions  is  not 
quite  free  from  doubt  In  the  villages  of  the  khdlsa  the  effect 
of  the  grant  of  proprietary  rights  to  the  headmen  was  much 
wider  than  in  the  zaminddris^  and  converted  a  leasehold  into 
practically  a  freehold  tenure,  the  proprietors  of  villages  so 
created  being  called  mdiguzdrs.  The  grant  of  transferable 
rights  and  the  resulting  increase  in  their  credit  has,  however, 
not  been  an  unmixed  boon  to  the  village  proprietors.  Not 
much  accustomed  to  forethought  or  capable  in  business,  many 
of  them  borrowed  up  to  the  limit  of  their  means,  only  to  find 
when  a  series  of  bad  harvests  supervened  that  they  could  not 
pay  their  debts,  and  must  relinquish  their  estates  to  the  money- 
lender. The  expropriation  of  the  hereditary  village  proprietors 
has  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  Government ;  and  under 
the  new  Tenancy  Act  of  1898,  it  is  provided  that  no  landowner 
can  alienate  his  village  without  retainingja  cultivating  occupancy 
right  in  his  home-farm  land,  unless  the  transfer  without  reserva- 
tion has  been  previously  sanctioned  by  Government.     In  many 
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of  the  zamlnddri  and  other  large  estates  the  tenure  of  inferior 
proprietor  was  conferred  on  farmers  of  villages  of  long  standing, 
in  order  to  protect  them  against  ejectment.  Subsequently  to 
the  grant  of  proprietary  right  a  new  tenure  has  been  devised 
with  the  same  object,  that  of  protected  status  ^thekaddr  or 
farmer.' 

The  mdlguzari  tenure  is  subject  to  partition  according  to 
Hindu  law;  and  the  most  recent  statistics  show  that  the 
ownership  of  27,575  villages  is  shared  between  94>57S  persons, 
giving  an  average  of  3-4  shares  for  each  village. 
Revenue-  The  class  of  revenue-free  grantees  hold  on  different  condi- 
free  grants,  tions,  some  grants  having  been  made  wholly  free  of  revalue 
and  others  on  a  quit-rent,  both  classes  being  in  some  cases 
granted  in  perpetuity,  in  others  for  a  term,  as,  for  example, 
a  number  of  lives.  Such  grants  are  resumed  on  expiry  of  the 
term  of  the  grant,  alienation  of  the  property  by  the  grantee,  or 
breach  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  grant  was  made.  The 
amount  of  land  held  on  revenue-free  or  quit-rent  tenure  in 
1903-4  was  2,662  square  miles,  and  the  amount  of  revenue 
alienated  4-28  lakhs. 
Porest  and  Of  the  whole  area  of  the  Province,  31,188 '  square  miles  are 
laadT^'^  included  in  the  Feudatory  States,  16,796  square  miles  in  the 
zamlnddri  area  held  under  custom  of  primogenitiure,  and 
48,906  square  miles  in  the  mdlguzdri  area  held  imder  ordinary 
Hindu  law.  The  remaining  area,  amoimting  to  16,391  square 
miles,  represents  the  forest  estate  held  by  the  Government  as 
direct  proprietor.  This  tract  consists  of  the  waste  and  forest 
area  reserved  after  the  allotment  to  villages  of  sufficient  land 
for  their  requirements,  the  proportion  thus  given  being  usually 
twice  the  cultivated  area.  For  a  time  a  certain  quantity  of 
Government  waste  land  was  sold  outright,  free  of  land  revenue 
though  not  of  cesses,  the  amount  of  land  thus  permanently 
alienated  being  213  square  miles.  In  recent  years,  the  policy 
has  been  adopted  of  setting  apart  any  excess  of  waste  land  not 
required  as  *  reserved '  forest  for  colonization  on  the  tyotwdri 
system.  The  total  area  held  on  ryotwdri  tenure  in  1903-4 
was  2,571  square  miles.  But  of  this  only  459,268  acres  or 
718  square  miles  were  actually  occupied  for  cultivation  and 
assessed  to  revenue. 
Proprie-  Of  the  village  lands  held  in  mdlguzdri  or  ordinary  pro- 
farm^ainds  P"^^T  "g^^^  ^^e  village  waste  or  forest,  subject  to  certain 
and  easements  of  the  tenants,  belongs  to  the  proprietors,  who  also 

*  The  figures  in  this  paragraph  have  been  adjusted  on  account  of  the 
transfers  to  Bengal. 
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own  demesne  lands  amounting  to  19  per  cent  of  the  whole 
area  occupied  for  cultivation.     The  remaining  area  is  held  by 
different  classes  of  subordinate  proprietors  or  tenants  with 
varying  rights.    The  first  class  is  that  known  as  mdHk-makbuza 
or  plot-proprietor,  who  pays  revenue  to  Government  through 
the  proprietor  of  the  village  and  has  complete  transferable 
and  heritable  right     Only  4  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  area  in 
the  khdlsa  is  held  by  this  tenure.    Next  to  the  mdUk-makbuza 
the  •  absolute-occupancy  *  tenure  is  the  most  privil^ed.   This  is 
heritable  and  transferable,  subject  to  pre-emption  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord,  and  includes  fixity  of  rent  for  the  term  of 
settlement   Both  mdlik-makbuza  and  absolute-occupancy  rights 
were  conferred  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  proprietors,  and 
are  not  capable  of  being  acquired.    Absolute-occupancy  tenants 
hold  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area.     The  status  which  is  now 
considered  to  confer  the  necessary  measure  of  protection,  and 
which  can  be  acquired  at  any  time,  is  that  of  an  occupancy 
tenant     The  rent  of  an  occupancy  tenant  is  fixed  at  settle- 
ment, and  is  liable  to  enhancement  by  a  Revenue  officer  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  on  proof  that  it  is  inadequate. 
His  tenure  is  heritable  by  direct  succession,  or  by  collaterals 
resident  in  the  village,  but  under  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
law  is  not  transferable  except  to  an  heir  or  a  co-sharer,  or  by 
a  sub-lease  for  one  year.    Occupancy  rights  could  formerly  be 
alienated  with  the  landlord's  consent,  and  the  change  has  been 
made  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  this  class  of  tenants  from 
expropriation  for  debt.    These  rights  were  till  recently  acquired 
by  twelve  years'  continuous  possession  of  the  land ;  but  this 
rule  has  been  abrogated,  and  they  are  now  obtained  only  by 
a  payment  to  the  proprietor  of  a  premium  of  two  and  a  half  years' 
rental.    Occupancy  tenants  hold  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area. 
The  ordinary  or  non-occupancy  tenants  have  been  holding  until 
lately  almost  at  the  pleasure  of  their  landlords,  and  in  some 
tracts  have  been  severely  rack-rertted.     But  the  recent  Tenancy 
Act  (XI  of  1898)  has  conferred  on  them  a  very  substantial 
measure  of  protection.     Their  rents,  like  those  of  the  superior 
classes,  are  now  fixed  at  settlement  and  the  Settlement  officer 
has  power  to  reduce  exorbitant  rents.  The  rent  can  be  enhanced 
at  intervals  of  seven  years  after  settlement,  but  the  tenant  can 
apply  to  a  Revenue  officer  to  have  a  fair  rent  fixed.     As  in  the 
case  of  occupancy  tenants  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  right 
of  transfer  has  now  been  withdrawn  from  ordinary  tenants. 
The  tenure  is  heritable  in  direct   succession,   but   not  by 
collaterals  unless  they  are  co-sharers  in  the  holding.    Ordinary 
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tenants  hold  31  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  area.  There  remains 
the  class  of  village  service  tenants,  who  hold  their  land  rent- 
free  or  at  a  reduced  rent  on  condition  of  rendering  customary 
service.    They  possess  i  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  area. 

The  Central  Provinces  have  been  constituted  so  recently, 
and  are  made  up  of  tracts  differing  so  widely  in  their  previous 
history,  that  no  estimate  of  the  land  revenue  previous  to  the 
cession  of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories  and  the  simul- 
taneous commencement  of  the  regency  in  NSgpur  can  be 
attempted.  At  this  date,  181 7-18,  the  revenue  of  the  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  Territories'  was  28^  lakhs,  that  of  NSgpur* 
21  lakhs,  and  that  of  Chhattlsgarh*  3-6  lakhs.  If  to  this  we 
add  the  earliest  available  figures  for  NimSr  (Rs.  93,000)  and 
Sambalpur  (11  lakhs),  a  total  of  55*1  lakhs  is  arrived  at. 

Previous  to  their  cession  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Terri- 
tories had  been  harassed  by  constant  war  and  ground  down  by 
exceedingly  heavy  taxation.  A  system  of  short  leases  ruled, 
and  villages  were  given  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  headmen 
had  to  content  themselves  with  a  tenth  of  the  profits,  and  the 
hereditary  families  were  displaced  by  outside  speculators. 
Short-term  settlements  were  made  at  the  commencement  of 
British  rule ;  and  in  the  belief  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  a 
settled  government  should  enable  the  people  to  pay  more,  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  and  even  enhance  the 
revenue  handed  over  to  us  by  the  Bhonsla  government.  Twenty 
years  after  the  cession  the  revenue  had  fallen  from  28J  to  24 
lakhs ;  and  in  1836-7,  the  necessity  for  substantial  abatements 
having  been  fully  recognized,  a  twenty  years'  settlement  was 
made  in  which  the  demand  was  fixed  at  22^  lakhs.  On  its 
expiration,  and  after  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  Mutiny, 
these  Districts  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Province  were 
settled  for  thirty  years. 

N^gpur  was  imder  British  administration  from  181 8  to  1830, 
when  it  was  restored  to  native  rule  till  1 854.  Under  the  Marilth^ 
the  assessment  was  made  annually,  and  the  amount  was  fixed  in 
the  first  place  in  the  aggregate  for  the  pargana  or  small  sub- 
division, and  then  distributed  among  the  villages  by  the 
pargana  officer  in  consultation  with  the  headmen.  Between  1818 
and  1830,  triennal  settlements  were  substituted  for  annual 
settlements,  and  the  administration  was  considerably  improved. 

*  The  Jobbnlpore  and  Nerbudda  Divisions,  ezdading  Chhindwaia  and 
Nimir. 
'  The  Nagpur  Division  and  Chhindwara. 
'  Raipnr,  BiUspnr,  and  Drag. 
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When  the  Districts  were  handed  back,  the  revenue  had  been 
raised  from  21  to  26^  lakhs.  The  subsequent  period  of 
Marathi  administration  was  extremely  lax,  numerous  assign- 
ments were  made,  and  much  of  the  revenue  was  appropriated 
by  the  officials.  At  the  cession  in  1854  the  demand  had  fallen 
to  23  lakhs.  Summary  revisions  were  made  after  the  cession, 
and  replaced  by  a  long-term  settlement  in  i860. 

The  Chhattlsgarh  Districts  had  enjoyed  for  many  centuries  Chhattis- 
a  peaceful  and  patriarchal  government  under  the  Haihaivansi  ^'^* 
Rfijput  dynasty,  until  this  was  subverted  by  the  MarathUs  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Haihaivansis  were  content  to  accept 
service  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  their  revenue,  and  do  not  appear 
to  have  felt  a  want  of  money  which  would  induce  them  to 
rack-rent  their  subjects.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  country,  owing  to  its  isolation,  was  untouched  by  foreign 
invaders,  while  at  the  same  time  the  absence  of  any  means  of 
transport  made  grain  unsaleable  in  years  of  plenty.  The  result 
was  that  the  country  paid  an  extraordinarily  low  revenue,  and 
has  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  present  time.  Between  181 8 
and  1830  this  territory  was  admirably  administered  by  Colonel 
Agnew,  who,  while  retaining  the  annual  settlements  previously 
in  force,  effected  such  improvements  in  the  system  of  collection 
as  to  raise  the  revenue  from  3*6  to  3*9  lakhs,  while  removing 
all  its  oppressive  features.  After  its  restoration  to  native  rule 
the  country  fared  pretty  well,  and  would  have  greatly  improved 
had  it  not  been  for  scarcities  in  1835  and  1845,  ^bich  ruined 
a  large  nimiber  of  villages.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
revenue  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  escheat  in  1854  had 
risen  to  over  4  lakhs.  From  1854  to  1862  trieimial  settlements 
were  made^  and  the  revenue  was  raised  to  4*6  lakhs. 

In  1863  and  the  following  years  long-term  settlements  were  The  thirty 
carried  out  throughout  the  whole  Province,  being  made  forjl^' 
thirty  years  in  13  Districts,  for  twenty  years  in  4,  and  for  twelve  ments  sub- 
years  in  Sambalpur.    This  settlement  marks  a  great  epoch  in  ^^°*  ^^ 
the  history  of  land  revenue  administration,  as  it  witnessed  the 
creation  of  the  system  of  proprietary  and  cultivating  tenures 
described  above,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  first  cadastral 
survey  of  the  village  lands.     The  average  proportion  of  the 
proprietors'  income  or  '  assets '  taken  as  revenue  in  all  Districts 
was  62  per  cent    The  total  enhancement  of  revenue  was  only 
7  lakhs  or  from  53  to  60  lakhs,  and  in  several  Districts  the 
demand  was  reduced.    The  procedure  of  the  settlements  con- 
templated such  an  adjustment  and  enhancement  of  the  rental 
of  the  tenants  as  would  be  in  agreement  with  the  new  revenue. 
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But  in  practice  the  rental  was  substantially  enhanced  only  in 
eight  Districts,  while  in  nine  the  increase  was  under  lo  per 
cent. 

During  the  currency  of  the  thirty  years*  settlement  the  Pro- 
vince enjoyed  a  period  of  almost  imbroken  agricultural  pros- 
perity. Shortly  after  its  commencement  the  railway  was  opened 
from  Bombay  to  NSgpur  and  Jubbulpore,  producing  an  im- 
mediate large  increase  in  the  demand  for  produce  and  a  rise 
in  its  value.  When  the  course  of  prices  was  examined  at  the 
recent  revision  it  was  foimd  that  in  ten  Districts  the  price  of 
the  staple  grains  had  doubled,  thus  producing  a  decrease  of  50 
per  cent,  in  the  real  burden  of  the  revenue.  Between  the 
thirty  years'  settlement  and  1893-4  the  cropped  area  increased 
by  29  per  cent.,  while  the  rental  of  the  tenants  had  been  raised 
in  16  Districts  by  29  lakhs  by  the  proprietors  themselves.  The 
benefits  of  this  great  increase  of  wealth  had  been  enjojFed- 
for  a  long  period  of  years  by  the  tenants  and  proprietors,  the 
Government  obtaining  no  fraction  of  the  proportion  to  which 
it  was  legitimately  entitled. 

The  new  settlements  b^an  in  1885  with  Sambalpur.  They 
were  preceded  by  an  accurate  cadastral  survey,  and  a  detailed 
record  of  tenures,  rent,  and  character  of  cultivation  for  every 
field  in  the  village.  In  addition,  a  list  was  drawn  up  showing 
for  every  field  the  quality  of  its  soil,  and  its  position  whether 
favourable  or  unfavourable  for  cultivation.  In  every  District 
a  number  of  soils  of  different  quality  and  varying  productive- 
ness, often  amounting  to  ten,  twelve,  or  even  more,  were 
distinguished,  most  of  these  being  known  to  the  people  and 
designated  by  their  vernacular  names.  Besides  this,  the 
position  of  each  field  was  taken  into  account  as  far  as  this 
affected  its  productive  capacity.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
valuation  of  land,  a  system  was  devised  by  which  each  different 
soil  was  represented  by  a  proportionate  nimierical  factor  of 
value,  and  the  factor  was  increased  or  diminished  in  a  fixed 
ratio  for  each  different  position  in  which  a  field  might  lie. 
This  numerical  factor  was  considered  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  same  number  of  '  soil-units,'  and  the  system  is  called 
the  *  soil-unit*  system.  The  proportion  by  which  the  rental 
generally  could  be  enhanced  on  the  score  of  rise  in  prices  and 
increased  cultivation  was  first  determined;  the  average  rent 
now  paid  by  one  *  soil-unit  *  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  'soil-units'  contained  by  all  fields  in  the  village 
into  the  rental  of  the  village ;  the  rent  which  one  *  soil-imit  * 
would  pay  according  to  the  percentage  of  enhancement  was 
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calculated,  the  result  being  known  as  the  *  unit-rate ' ;  and  the 
rent  for  each  field  or  holding  was  then  deduced  by  multiplying 
this  figure  by  the  number  of  *  soil-imits '  contained  in  the  field 
or  holding.  The  process  is,  however,  "in  practice  not  merely 
mechanical,  nearly  every  village  being  inspected  by  the  Settle- 
ment officer,  while  different  rates  of  enhancement  are  taken  for 
different  groups  of  villages,  and  then  again  varied  for  individual 
villages.  When  the  deduced  rent,  or  that  which  each  holding 
should  be  called  on  to  pay  according  to  its  capacity,  has  been 
calculated,  the  existing  rent  is  compared  with  it,  and  if  the 
enhancement  would  be  too  large  a  lower  one  is  fixed.  The 
rents  of  aU  tenants  were  fixed  in  this  manner  \  and  the  rental 
value  of  the  home  farm  of  the  proprietor  or  mdlguzdr  was 
similarly  calculated  by  the  'soil-unit'  system,  as  a  rule, 
according  to  the  *  unit-rate  *  fixed  for  the  village.  Any  income 
which  the  proprietor  might  enjoy  firom  forest  grass  or  fruit  trees 
on  the  village  waste,  or  other  extraneous  sources,  was  further 
included  at  a  low  valuation  and  with  a  large  margin  for  fluctua- 
tions. The  total  of  rents,  rental  value  of  home  farm,  and 
miscellaneous  or  siwiii  income,  constitutes  the  proprietor's 
income  or  'assets'  of  the  village.  The  Settlement  officer  then 
proceeded  to  determine  the  share  of  the  'assets '  which  was  to 
be  takai  as  revenue. 

The  average  increase  in  the  rent  roll  over  that  at  the  previous  Enhance- 
settlement  was  55  per  cent,  the  highest  rate  of  increase  being  ™^  *^^, 
107  per  cent,  in  Bil^spur,  where  there  had  been  a  large  extension  revenue, 
of  cultivation.  The  actual  increase  of  rents  at  revision  was 
usually  much  less  than  this,  as  all  enhancements  made  by  the 
proprietors  themselves  during  the  currency  of  settlement  have 
to  be  deducted  firom  it.  The  actual  increase  in  rents  at  settle- 
ment varied  fi-om  i  per  cent,  in  MandUl  to  39  per  cent,  in 
Sambalpur,  the  average  being  14  per  cent.  The  pressure  of 
the  revised  rental  on  the  tenants  has  recently  been  examined, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  rental  value  of  the  mdlguzdri  area 
of  the  Province  amounts  to  about  162  lakhs.  The  value  of 
the  annual  crop  out-turn  is  taken  at  a  moderate  computation  to 
be  about  17  crores  The  rental  absorbs  therefore  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  produce.  The  fraction  of  the  proprietor's  income 
or  '  assets '  taken  as  revenue  was  generally  smaller  than  at  the 
thirty  years'  settlements,  the  average  for  sixteen  Districts  being 
56  per  cent  as  against  62  per  cent  in  1863.  The  land  revenue 
of  the  Province  was  raised  firom  60  to  89  lakhs,  the  largest 
enhancement  being  80  per  cent,  in  Bilaspur.  The  recent 
series  of  partial  and  total  failures  of  the  harvest  has,  however. 
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in  many  Districts  caused  a  serious  decrease  in  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  crops  grown,  while  the  agricultural  classes  have 
become  impoverished  and  indebted.  Government  has  heea 
quick  to  recognize  the  altered  state  of  things ;  and  in  addition 
to  large  remissions  of  the  current  demand  in  seasons  of  foilure, 
regular  abatements  of  revenue  for  a  period  of  years  have  been 
made  in  all  the  affected  Districts.  In  1903-4  the  land  revenue 
had  been  reduced  to  86  lakhs  \  falling  at  9  annas  3  pies  per 
acre  on  the  cultivated  area.  Action  is  also  under  consideration 
for  increasing  the  elasticity  of  the  land  revenue  collections,  and 
for  providing  for  rapid  and  liberal  suspensions  of  the  demand 
in  cases  of  local  failure  of  the  harvest. 

The  period  now  adopted  for  land  revenue  settlements  is 
twenty  years,  as  being  most  suitable  for  the  Province  in  its 
still  developing  condition ;  but  in  order  to  cause  the  new 
settlements  to  expire  in  rotation  and  not  simultaneously,  they 
have  been  made  for  terms  ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty-three 
years  in  different  Districts. 

In  the  zaminddri  estates  the  revenue  is  fixed  at  a  favourably 
low  rate,  as  a  rule  not  exceeding  40  per  cent,  of  the  *  assets.* 
In  ryoiwari  villages  the  whole  of  the  ryot's  payment  is  taken  as 
the  Government  revenue,  subject  to  a  small  drawback  allowed 
to  the  managing  headman  {patel)  for  the  trouble  of  collection. 
In  regularly  settled  ryoiwari  villages  the  revenue  is  assessed 
on  holdings  or  survey-numbers,  and  in  others  according  to 
the  area  cropped,  which  is  measured  annually.  Concessions 
are  granted  to  headmen  who  agree  to  found  new  villages  by 
the  remission  of  the  revenue  for  three  years,  and  in  the  case 
of  rice  villages,  in  which  a  tank  is  constructed,  for  a  longer 
period  which  may  extend  to  twenty  years. 

Up  till  1872  the  cultivation  of  poppy  under  licence 
was  permitted  all  over  the  Province,  but  it  was  completely 
prohibited  in  1879.  Opium  is  now  obtained  from  the  factory 
at  GhazIpur,  and  supplied  to  District  treasuries,  whence  it 
is  issued  to  licensed  vendors  at  Rs.  22  a  seer.  Of  this, 
Rs.  8-8  is  credited  to  the  opium  revenue  as  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  remaining  Rs.  13-8  represents  the  excise 
duty.  Shops  for  the  retail  vend  of  opium  are  sanctioned 
in  special  localities,  and  the  contracts  for  sale  are  disposed 
of  annually  by  auction.  In  1903-4  there  were  952  permanent 
and  338  temporary  shops  in  British  territory.     Besides  the 


^  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  Province,  after  the  changes  of  area 
effected  in  1905,  was  S4  lakhs,  and  the  demand  for  cesses  10  lakhs. 
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licensed  vendors  the  District  treasuries  also  supply  the  Feu- 
datory States,  who  have  agreed  to  obtain  all  the  opium  required 
in  their  territories  in  this  way.  The  drug  is  issued  to  them 
at  different  rates,  which  are  fixed  by  agreement  and  are 
usually  lower  than  the  rate  charged  to  licensed  vendors  in 
British  Districts. 

The  consumption  of  opium  ih  1903-4  amounted  to  768  Statistics 
maimds,  and  the  excise  revenue  was  6-10  lakhs,  of  which  of  con- 
2  lakhs  was  derived  from  licence  fees,  3  lakhs  from  duty  on  and 
opium  sold  to  licensed  vendors,  and  the  remainder  from  sales  revenue, 
to  Feudatory  chiefis.     During  the  decades  ending   1890  and 
1900  the  corresponding  figures  were  7  and  6«6  lakhs,  respec- 
tively.   The  consumption  of  the  drug  decreased  in  the  last 
decade  owing  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  people  caused  by 
the  famines,  and  the  effects  of  this  still  remain.   A  large  amount 
of  smuggling  is  carried  on  from  the  Native  States  adjoin- 
ing the  Vindhyan  and  NarbadS,  valley  Districts,  and  special 
measures  for  the  repression  of  this  have  recently  been  taken. 

Up  to  1874  the  salt  tax  was  mainly  levied  by  the  imposi-  Salt. 
tion  of  duty  at  a  customs  line,  which  in  the  form  of  a  giant 
hedge  of  thorns  barred  the  Provinces  from  the  salt-producing 
regions  of  RajputSna  on  the  north,  and  Bombay  and  Madras 
on  the  west  and  south.  No  salt  is  produced  in  the  Province, 
and  no  revenue  is  therefore  now  raised  directly  within  it.  The 
consumption  has  increased  from  43,000  and  53,000  tons  during 
the  decades  ending  1890  and  1900  respectively  to  60,000  tons 
in  1904;  the  consumption  per  head  of  population  was  8  lb. 
in  1881,  10  lb.  in  1891,  13  lb.  in  1901,  and  13*2  lb.  in  1904. 
The  revenue  payable  on  the  salt  consumed  in  the  Province 
was  25'5  lakhs  in  1881  and  32  lakhs  in  1904,  though  the  duty 
was  8  annas  per  maund  lower  in  the  latter  year.  The  incidence 
of  duty  per  head  of  population  was  3  annas  9  pies  in  1881, 
and  4  annas  4  pies  in  1904. 

Ever  since  the  constitution  of  the  Province  in  1861,  the  Excise, 
problem  of  regulating  the  system  of  taxation  and  vend  of^*^^ 
intoxicating  liquors  to  satisfy  the   varying    requirements  oftration. 
different  parts  of  the  country  has  pressed  for  solution,  while 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  on  the  subject  has  recently  (1904)  been 
conducted  with  a  view  to  placing  the  excise  administration 
on  a  satisfactory  basis.     Prior  to  the  changes  introduced  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Excise  Committee  of  that  year 
three  systems  were  in  force,  designated  respectively  the  modi- 
fied bonded  warehouse,   the  central  or  sadr  distillery,  and 
the  out-still  systems.    The  liquor  is  almost  invariably  distilled 
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from  the  flower  of  the  mahud  tree  {Bassia  iatifolia).  The 
modified  bonded  warehouse  system  was  in  force  in  NSgpur 
and  the  greater  part  of  NimSr.  Under  this,  liquor  was  manu- 
factured at  a  central  distillery  under  Government  supervision 
and  of  a  prescribed  strength.  It  was  removed  to  Government 
bonded  warehouses  and  issued  to  retail  vendors  at  a  fixed 
rate,  varying  from  Rs.  1-14  to  Rs.  4  a  gallon  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  liquor.  The  manufacturing  contractor  tendered 
for  the  rate  at  which  he  would  supply  the  liquor,  and  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  price  charged  to  retail  vendors 
was  the  Government  duty.  The  contract  rates  of  manufacture 
varied  between  9  annas  and  one  rupee  for  liquors  of  different 
strength.  The  retail  vendors  obtained  their  licences  by 
auction  and  paid  licence  fees.  The  sadr  distillery  system 
was  in  force  at  most  District  head-quarters,  and  in  some  other 
towns  in  open  parts  of  the  country.  Under  it  a  central 
distillery  was  maintained  for  the  supply  of  a  radius  of  10  or 
1 2  miles  round  the  town,  and  liquor  was  distilled  and  removed 
to  outlying  shops  for  sale.  The  distillation  was  carried  on 
under  Government  supervision,  and  duty  was  charged  at  the 
rate  of  from  i  to  4  annas  per  seer  on  the  quantity  of  tnahua 
used,  the  contractor  being  free  after  payment  of  this  duty 
to  manufacture  and  retail  the  liquor  at  his  discretion.  The 
same  contractor  usually  held  the  rights  of  manufacture  and 
of  retail  vend.  The  report  of  the  Excise  Committee  (1904) 
showed  that  the  system  had  many  defects,  the  checks  to  the 
smuggling  of  untaxed  mahud  being  quite  inadequate,  while 
the  machinery  for  distillation  was  inefficient  and  the  quality 
of  the  liquor  produced  inferior.  There  were  26  sadr  dis- 
tilleries in  the  Province  in  1903-4,  and  the  area  supplied 
by  them  was  approximately  11,449  square  miles.  Over  the 
rest  of  the  Province  the  out-still  system  was  in  force,  under 
which  the  right  of  distillation  for  a  small  circle  of  villages 
was  disposed  of  by  auction,  and  the  contractor  made  and  sold 
the  liquor  at  his  discretion.  In  1903-4  there  were  1,929 
out-stills  in  British  Districts,  the  number  having  been  reduced 
from  2,250  since  1889-90.  The  total  number  of  places  of 
retail  vend  was  6,811,  or  one  to  every  9I  square  miles.  About 
60  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  on  country  liquor  was  raised  horn 
central  distilleries  and  40  percent,  from  out-stills.  No  control 
is  exercised  by  Government  over  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Feu- 
datory States.  The  liquor  made  by  simple  fermentation  from 
the  sap  of  palm-trees,  called  tdri^  is  subject  to  taxation.  It 
is  consumed  to  a  small  extent  in  Nagpur,  WardhS,  Chinda, 
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and  Nimar  Districts,  and  the  right  to  manufacture  and  retail 
it  is  sold  annually  by  auction,  the  licence  fees  amounting  to 
Rs.  24,500  in  1903-4.  The  only  imported  spirit  of  which 
statistics  are  kept  is  Indian  rum  manufactured  at  Shahjahan- 
pur.  The  imports  of  this  spirit  during  the  decade  1 891 -1900 
averaged  6,015  g^ons,  and  had  increased  to  11,188  gallons  in 
i903'-4«  Its  sale  is  practically  confined  to  the  large  towns, 
where  it  is  preferred  by  educated  natives  and  Eurasians  to 
the  impure  mahud  spirit.  A  brewery  was  started  at  Jubbulpore 
in  1896.  The  receipts  from  foreign  liquors  in  1903-4  were 
nearly  Rs.  17,000,  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  beer  duty 
and  fees  on  licences.  The  average  receipts  during  the  decades 
1881-90  and  1891-1900  were  Rs.  5,700  and  Rs.  22,400 
respectively. 

The  hemp  plant  is  cultivated  under  licence  for  the  produc-  Ganja, 
tion  of  ganja  in  NimSr  District,  which  furnishes  the  supply 
for  the  Central  Provinces  and  BerSr,  the  area  cultivated  in 
1903-4  being  150  acres.  Wholesale  vendors  are  appointed  by 
tender  for  each  District  or  iahsll^  who  purchase  the  drug  from 
the  storehouse  and  are  bound  to  sell  it  to  retail  vendors  at 
a  fixed  price  of  Rs.  5  per  seer,  the  Government  price  being 
Rs.  4,  and  the  proportion  of  the  remaining  rupee  which  the 
contractor  is  to  pay  to  Government  being  settled  by  tender. 
The  Government  price  was  raised  to  Rs.  5  per  seer  in  1906 
and  a  new  system  was  introduced,  licences  for  wholesale  vend 
being  granted  to  suitable  applicants  without  restriction,  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  drug  is  obtained  by  retail  vendors 
being  left  to  be  settled  by  competition.  For  retail  vend, 
shops  are  opened  at  suitable  places,  and  disposed  of  separately 
by  auction,  the  number  of  permanent  shops  for  retail  vend 
of  ganja  in  1903-4  being  1,004.  Bhang  is  charged  with 
a  Govenunent  duty  of  Rs.  2  per  seer.  The  consumption  of 
ganja  and  bhang  in  the  British  Districts  of  the  Central 
Provinces  in  1903-4  was  812  maunds  {ganja  750  maunds, 
and  bhang  62  maunds) ;  and  the  revenue  realized  amounted 
to  2 -16  lakhs,  of  which  i«2o  lakhs  was  obtained  from  duty, 
and  Rs.  96,000  from  licence  fees.  The  average  receipts  during 
the  decades  ending  1890  and  1900  were  i-6  and  2*3  lakhs 
respectively.  Ganja  is  supplied  to  the  Feudatory  States  either 
free  or  at  a  reduced  rate,  on  condition  that  the  price  charged 
to  retail  vendors  is  the  same  as  in  British  territory. 

The   gross   excise   revenue,   excluding  opium,   in   1903-4  The  Excise 
was    19-50  lakhs,  of  which  16-55  lakhs  was  obtained  ^om  ^^^^^^ 
country  liquor,   while  the  charges  for  collection  amounted  lishment. 
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to  only  Rs.  65,000,  giving  a  net  revenue  of  i8«85  lakhs.  The 
average  gross  receipts  during  the  decades  ending  1890  and 
1900  were  i6»3  and  i7«6  lakhs  respectively,  the  corresponding 
figures  for  country  liquor,  which  is  the  chief  item  of  the 
revenue,  being  i4«2  and  i4«7  lakhs.  The  incidence  of  revenue 
per  head  of  population  has  varied  between  3  annas  6  pies  and 
3  annas  i  pie  during  the  last  two  decades.  The  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  excise  revenue  has  hitherto  been  conducted 
by  the  Deputy-Commissioners  of  Districts,  with  one  or  two 
subordinate  officials,  under  the  supervision  of  an  Excise 
Commissioner  for  the  Central  Provinces  and  BerSr.  In  1905 
sanction  was  given  to  the  employment  of  a  greatly  increased 
and  specialized  establishment.  Native  opinion  on  the  supply 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  neutral,  and  there  is  no  feeling  in 
favour  of  prohibition  or  local  option.  The  effect  of  English 
education  is  in  some  cases  to  lead  members  of  the  higher 
castes  to  disregard  their  caste  rules  on  prohibition,  and  to 
take  to  drinking  alcoholic  liquor ;  but  this  class  usually  prefers 
imported  spirits. 

The  report  of  the  Excise  Committee,  issued  at  the  end  of 
1904,  recommended  an  entire  change  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration. The  basis  of  the  scheme  proposed  is  a  system  of  large 
contracts  with  competent  distillers,  who  will  use  their  own 
premises  for  the  supply  of  a  prescribed  area  at  a  fixed  price 
for  manu&cture.  Liquor  of  high  strength  will  be  distilled 
and  conveyed  to  bonded  warehouses,  the  cost  of  carriage  bdng 
distributed  over  all  issues  by  fixing  a  price  to  cover  it,  and 
the  contracts  for  manufacture  and  vend  will  be  completely 
separated.  Still-head  duty  is  to  be  levied  at  three  different 
rates,  Rs.  3-2,  Rs.  1-14,  and  R.  0-15  per  proof  gallon,  to 
allow  for  the  varying  conditions  of  development  of  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  duty  and  cost  of  manufecture 
will  be  paid  by  the  retail  vendors  on  removal  of  the  liquor 
from  the  bonded  warehouses.  The  new  scheme  must  be 
introduced  gradually,  in  order  to  obtain  experience  in  working 
it,  but  may  ultimately  be  extended  to  the  whole  Province, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  more  densely-wooded  tracts 
on  the  Satpuras  and  the  southern  and  eastern  zananddris^  for 
which  out-stills  would  be  retained.  The  proposals  of  the 
Committee  were  given  effect  to  in  five  Districts  in  1905-6. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average  net  revenue  fi-om 
sales  of  judicial  and  non-judicial  stamps  during  the  decades 
ending  1890  and  1900,  and  the  net  revenue  in  the  year  1903-4, 
in  thousands  of  rupees : — 
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1881-90. 

1891-1900. 

»903-4. 

Jodicud  stamps 

9*46 
4,05 

11,33 
4,60 

9»9a 
4,17 

The  demand  for  each  class  of  stamps  continued  to  increase 
steadily  up  to  1893-4,  when  the  combined  revenue  was  i7«2 
lakhs,  or  12*2  for  judicial  and  5  lakhs  for  non-judicial  stamps. 
The  revenue  then  b^an  to  decline  owing  to  the  bad  seasons, 
which  seem  to  have  affected  the  sales  of  both  classes  of  stamps 
to  an  equal  degree.  The  lowest  combined  figure  was  12*7 
lakhs  in  1 900-1,  to  which  judicial  contributed  9  lakhs  and 
non-judicial  3»7. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  in  1886,  Income 
non-agricultural  incomes  had  been  taxed  under  the  Pandhri^*** 
Act.  The  average  receipts  during  the  years  1886-90  were 
4  lakhs,  and  during  the  decade  ending  1900  6*5  lakhs.  The 
receipts  have  gradually  declined  since  1893-4  owing  to  losses 
on  account  of  bad  harvests,  and  amounted  in  1903-4  to 
2*9  lakhs,  the  incidence  of  the  tax  per  head  of  population 
being  6  pies,  and  the  number  of  assessees  i*6  per  thousand. 

Municipal  administration  was  first  introduced  under  the  Munici- 
Punjab  Municipal  Acts  of  1864  and  1867,  which  were  made  ff^**?^  , 
applicable  to  the  Central  Provinces.  The  municipality  ofgtatisti^ 
N9gpur  dates  ixom  1864,  and  in  1867  forty-three  towns  received 
a  municipal  constitution.  A  special  Act  was  passed  for  the 
Central  Provinces  in  1873,  and  revised  Acts  were  enacted  in 
1889  and  1903.  The  principal  points  in  which  the  earlier 
form  of  municipal  self-government  differed  firom  that  prevailing 
at  present  were  that  the  executive  officers  of  Government 
were  usually  ex  officio  members  and  presiding  officers  of 
municipal  committees,  that  the  municipalities  maintained 
their  own  police  force,  and  that  they  did  not  manage  their 
own  schools,  pounds,  dispensaries,  and  some  other  local 
institutions.  In  1888  the  number  of  municipal  towns  was 
fifty-seven;  but  between  that  year  and  1901  several  of  the 
smaller  municipalities  were  abolished,  reducing  the  number  in 
1903-4  to  forty-six,  while  similar  action  in  respect  to  other 
towns  is  in  contemplation.  One  municipal  town,  NSgpur,  has 
a  population  of  over  100,000,  nineteen  of  between  10,000 
and  100,000,  and  twenty-six  below  10,000.  The  total  popula- 
tion resident  within  municipal  limits  in  1903-4  was  681,851. 
The  total  nimiber  of  members  of  municipal  committees  in  the 
same  year  was  576,  of  whom  178  were  nominated  by  Govern- 
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ment  and  398  elected;  125  of  the  members  were  officials 
and  the  remainder  non-officials;  62  were  Europeans.  Not 
less  than  two-fifths  of  the  members  of  a  committee  must  be 
persons  other  than  the  salaried  officers  of  Government. 

The  total  income  of  municipalities  in  1903-4  was  19*2  lakhs. 
"  In  three  towns,  NSgpur,  Jubbulpore,  and  KhandwS,  the  receipts 
exceeded  a  lakh,  and  in  nineteen  towns  they  were  below 
Rs.  10,000.  The  incidence  of  municipal  taxation  per  head 
was  Rs.  1-9-5,  8.nd  of  income  Rs.  2-8-0.  The  main  head  of 
receipt  is  octroi,  from  which  9*7  lakhs  was  obtained  in  twenty- 
five  municipalities  in  1903-4,  less  3*11  lakhs  refunded  on  goods 
in  transit.  Water  rate,  conservancy  cess,  and  taxes  on  houses 
and  lands,  on  animals  and  vehicles,  tolls  and  market  dues  are 
the  chief  sources  of  income.  The  total  expenditure  in  1903-4 
was  17*6  lakhs,  of  which  4*88  lakhs  was  spent  on  administration 
and  collection  charges,  2*31  lakhs  on  water-supply  (including 
Rs.  29,000  on  drainage),  2*64  lakhs  on  conservancy,  Rs.  73,000 
on  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  1*34  lakhs  on  roads  and  buildings, 
and  1*57  lakhs  on  public  instruction. 

Water-works  have  been  constructed  in  ten  towns ',  and  sur- 
face drainage  schemes  are  in  process  of  completion  in  NSgpur 
and  Jubbulpore,  and  exist  in  a  few  other  towns.  There  is  no 
pipe-drainage,  and  nightsoil  and  sweepings  are  always  removed 
in  carts.  Little  or  no  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for 
protection  from  fire.  Municipalities  are  as  a  rule  not  indebted, 
but  a  few  loans  have  been  taken  from  Government  for  water- 
works. The  total  amount  of  loans  now  outstanding  is  9*  7  7  lakhs. 
Viewed  generally,  municipal  self-government  may  be  considered 
to  have  successfully  taken  root  in  the  Central  Provinces ;  and 
though  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  yet  care  little  for  it,  much 
useful  work  is  done  gratuitously  by  a  small  number  of  non- 
official  gentlemen,  principally  pleaders  and  also  bankers  and 
landowners. 

Complete  authority  for  the  disposal  of  Local  funds  was 
vested  in  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  1863.  Their  management 
was  at  first  entrusted  to  a  local  committee  for  each  District, 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  Deputy-Commissioner,  and 
other  nominated  members.  This  arrangement  lasted  until  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Self-Govemment  Act,  I  of  1883,  which 
provided  for  the  creation  of  local  administrative  bodies.  The 
basis  of  the  scheme  is  a  local  board  for  each  tahsal  and 
a  District  council  for  the  whole  District  area.    The  constitution 

^  Raj-Nandgaon,  a  municipal  town  in  the  Feudatory  States,  has  also 
water-works. 
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of  the  local  boards  is  as  follows.  A  certain  proportion  of 
members  are  village  headmen,  each  of  whom  is  elected  by 
the  headmen  or  mukaddams  of  a  circle  of  villages  as  their 
representative.  Another  proportion  are  representatives  of  the 
mercantile  and  trading  classes,  and  are  elected  by  members 
of  those  classes.  A  third  proportion,  not  exceeding  one-third 
of  the  whole,  consists  of  members  nominated  by  Government. 
The  constitution  of  District  councils  is  similar  to  that  of  local 
boards.  Each  local  body  has  a  chairman  and  secretary,  elected 
by  the  members  subject  to  the  approval  of  Government.  The 
officers  of  the  District  councils  are  frequently  non-officials,  but 
it  is  generally  found  convenient  that  the  tahsHlddr  and  naib- 
tahsHldar  should  be  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  local  boards. 
In  1903-4  there  were  seventeen  District  councils,  or  one  for 
each  District  except  Mandla,  which  is  excluded  from  the 
Act  The  total  number  of  members  was  328,  of  whom  84 
were  nominated,  58  representatives  of  the  mercantile  classes, 
and  186  elected  by  local  boards.  The  number  of  local 
boards  was  55,  each  tah^l  usually  having  one  board,  while 
in  some  cases  a  separate  board  is  constituted  for  the  large 
zamlnddri  estates.  These  boards  had  891  members,  of  whom 
214  were  nominated,  148  elected  by  the  mercantile  classes, 
and  529  representative  village  headmen. 

The  District  councils  have  no  powers  of  taxation,  and  their  Jhcir 
income  is  derived  from  the  following  sources :  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  road  and  school  rates,  the  former  fixed  at  3  and  the 
latter  at  2  per  cent,  on  the  land  revenue ;  the  surplus  derived 
from  fines  in  cattle-pounds ;  the  proceeds  of  public  ferries ; 
rents  and  profits  from  Government  land  outside  municipal 
limits;  and  contributions  from  Provincial  revenues.  Their 
duties  consist  in  the  allotment  and  supervision  of  expenditure 
on  the  objects  for  the  maintenance  of  which  their  income 
is  raised.  Formerly  the  upkeep  of  all  roads  other  than  the 
main  Provincial  routes  was  entrusted  to  the  District  council. 
But  it  soon  became  clear  that  an  unprofessional  committee 
could  not  discharge  these  duties  satisfactorily,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  all  except  village  tracks  has  now  been  transferred  to 
the  Public  Works  department.  Arboricultural  operations  have 
also  been  generally  made  over  to  the  Public  Works  department. 
Contracts  for  the  collection  of  tolls  at  ferries  are  sold  annually 
by  auction.  The  maintenance  of  rural  schools,  the  provision' 
of  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  the  appointment  of  masters 
rest  with  the  District  council,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
advice  of  the  Deputy-Commissioner  and  Inspector  of  Schools. 
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Pounds  are  under  the  control  of  the  District  council,  and  are 
managed  by  either  the  police,  schoolmasters,  or  clerks  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Contributions  for  expenditure  on  dispensaries^ 
vaccination,  and  village  sanitation  are  made  to  the  dispensary 
fund,  and  veterinary  dispensaries  are  maintained  and  managed 
by  the  District  council,  which  also  makes  provision  for  village 
sanitation.  Expenditure  on  famine  relief  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  charge  on  District  council  funds,  and  1*24  lakhs  was 
spent  for  this  purpose  between  1895  and  1902.  But  if  distress 
becomes  at  all  severe  the  amount  available  from  District  funds 
is  entirely  inadequate,  and  the  burden  must  be  transferred 
to  Provincial  funds.  The  local  boards  have  no  independent 
income,  but  submit  to  the  District  council  a  statement  of  their 
requirements  and  an  estimate  of  their  probable  expenditure, 
and  the  District  council  makes  allotments  of  funds  to  each 
local  board.  Their  principal  duties  are  the  supervision  of 
expenditure  on  schools,  wells,  and  village  roads. 

The  total  receipts  of  District  funds  in  1903-4  were  ii^ 
lakhs,  of  which  4«38  lakhs  was  realized  from  Provincial  rates — 
that  is,  the  road,  school,  and  postal  cesses — i«5i  lakhs  from 
pounds,  and  Rs.  35,000  from  ferries,  while  contributions  fix)m 
Provincial  revenues  amounted  to  2*9  lakhs.  Their  total  expendi- 
ture was  11-74  lakhs,  of  which  Rs.  43,000  was  spent  on  general 
administration,  4*12  lakhs  on  education,  1*09  lakhs  on  medical 
relief,  Rs.  20,000  on  scientific  and  other  minor  objects,  and 
3*17  lakhs  on  civil  works  including  contributions  to  the  Public 
Works  department.  Nearly  two  lakhs  on  each  side  of  the 
account  are  nominal  income  and  expenditure. 
The  Public  Works  department  in  the  Province  is  controlled 
1[TicM)lic  '^y  *  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Central  Provinces  and  BerSr,  who 
Works  de-  is  also  secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner.  There  are  two 
partment.  Superintending  Engineers  for  roads  and  buildings,  one  in 
charge  of  the  Second  Circle,  comprising  the  Jubbulpore  and 
Nerbudda  Divisions,  and  the  other  of  the  First  Circle,  which 
includes  Ber^  and  the  NSgpur  and  Chhattisgarh  Divisions. 
A  third  Superintending  Engineer  is  in  charge  of  irrigation  in 
the  Province  as  a  whole.  For  roads  and  buildings  the  Province 
b  divided  into  eight  divisions  in  charge  of  Executive  Engineers, 
seven  comprising  the  eighteen  Districts  of  British  territory,  and 
one,  called  the  Chhattisgarh  States  division,  including  the 
Feudatory  States  and  large  zaminddri  estates  of  the  Chhattis- 
garh Districts,  in  which  the  expenditure  on  public  works  is 
provided  by  the  estates  concerned.  For  irrigation  three 
separate  divisions  have  been   constituted.    Warori  Colliery 
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was  under  the  Provincial  Public  Works  department  and  had 
a  separate  manager  until  1906,  when  it  was  closed.  There  are 
no  State  railways  in  the  Province,  and  no  railway  branch 
of  the  Public  Works  department.  The  superior  Provincial 
establishment  now  comprises  48  Engineers,  of  whom  1 1  are 
temporary. 

Buildings  belonging  to  the  Postal  and  Tel^raph  departments  Provincial 
are  Imperial,  but  are  maintained  by  the  Provincial  Public  f^^^ 
Works  department  out  of  Imperial  funds.  Military  buildings 
are  in  some  stations  under  the  Public  Works  and  in  others 
imder  the  Military  Works  department.  The  other  Government 
buildings  in  the  Province  are  either  Provincial  or  local.  The 
local  roads  and  buildings  consist  of  surface  roads  and  unim- 
portant buildings,  such  as  rural  and  municipal  school-houses, 
which  are  under  the  charge  of  municipalities  and  District 
councils.  All  other  buildings  and  roads  are  Provincial,  and 
their  construction  and  maintenance  devolve  on  the  department. 
The  annual  expenditure  during  the  decades  ending  1890  and 
1900  averaged  18  and  16  lakhs  respectively.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  expenditure  has  largely  increased,  the  figure  for 
1 901-2  being  20  lakhs,  and  that  for  1903-4  28  lakhs.  These 
figures  exclude  famine  expenditure  from  1896  to  1903,  which 
amounted  to  a  total  of  321  lakhs.  The  most  important 
buildings  that  have  been  constructed  recently  are  the  three 
Central  jails,  the  District  office  at  Jubbulpore,  the  Reformatory 
School,  Jubbulpore,  the  new  Public  Offices,  the  Mayo  Hospital, 
and  Government  House,  at  NSgpur.  The  Victoria  Technical 
Institute  now  under  construction  is  estimated  to  cost  1*5  lakhs, 
while  new  Secretariat  buildings  are  about  to  be  undertaken  at 
a  cost  of  4^  lakhs. 

Eleven  towns  in  the  Province  are  now  supplied  with  water-  Water- 
works, all  of  which  have  been  opened  since  1890,  at  a  total  ^^^^ 
cost  of  25  lakhs.     No  regular  drainage  works  are  in  existence,  schemes, 
but  projects  for  surface  drainage  are  at  present  being  carried  *^* 
out  in  Nagpur  and  Jubbiilpore,  while  small  sums  have  been 
expended  in  other  towns.    A  contract  for  the  construction  and 
working  of  electric  tramways  in  Nagpur  by  an  English  firm  is 
under  consideration. 

In  1892  a  separate  division  of  the  Public  Works  department.  The 
under  an  Executive  Engineer,  was  formed  for  the  construction  garh  States 
of  roads  and  buildings  in  the  Feudatory  States  and  large  division. 
zamnddri  estates  of  Chhattisgarh,     From  that  year  to  1904 
a  sum  of  5 '6   lakhs  has  been  expended  on  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  6-09  lakhs  on  buildings.    The  buildings 
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erected  consist  of  public  offices,  schools,  dispensaries,  and 
residences  for  the  families  of  the  chiefs  and  zananddrs.    The 
total  expenditure  of  the  division  during  the  same  period  was 
over  20  lakhs. 
Army.  The  Strength  of  the  British  and  Native  army  stationed  within 

the  Province  on  June  i,  1903,  was  2,018  British  and  2,647 
native  troops:  total,  4,665.  The  Province  falls  within  the 
Mhow  division  of  the  Western  Command.  The  military 
stations  in  1905  were  Jubbulpore,  Kamptee,  Saugor,  Sitabaldi, 
and  Pachmarhl.  The  NSgpur  Volunteer  Rifles  have  their 
head-quarters  at  NSgpur.  The  total  number  of  volunteers  within 
the  Province  in  1903  was  1,273. 
Police  and  The  police  force  was  constituted  in  its  present  form  on  the 
J^^-  formation  of  the   Province,  the   previously  existing  Nagpur 

ment  and  Irregular  Force  being  disbanded  and  the  most  efficient  men 
constitu-  (irafted  into  the  local  police.  The  zaminddri  estates  with  an 
police.  ^®*  ^^  19,000  square  miles  were  for  a  time  excluded  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  force,  the  zananddrs  being  allowed  to  make 
their  own  police  arrangements ;  but  the  whole  of  this  area  is 
now  under  regular  police  administration.  In  municipal  towns 
a  separate  police  force  was  maintained  by  the  municipality 
until  1882.  The  fdrce  has  been  slightly  increased  on  several 
occasions,  generally  in  consequence  of  fresh  duties  being 
imposed  on  it.  In  1891  the  numbers  of  the  mounted  police 
were  reduced,  and  an  increase  was  made  in  the  remuneration 
of  inspectors,  head  constables,  and  constables.  The  pay  of 
inspectors  ranges  from  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  200,  of  sub-inspectors 
from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  80,  of  head  constables  from  Rs.  1 2  to  Rs.  30, 
and  of  constables  from  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  8.  In  1904  the  force  con- 
tained 26  European  officers,  48  inspectors,  1 74  sub-inspectors, 
1,226  head  constables,  and  7,258  constables,  besides  in  canton- 
ment police,  or  a  total  of  8,843  ^^  ^^  ranks.  This  strength  was 
equivalent  to  one  man  for  9  square  miles  of  area  and  for  1,095 
persons  of  the  population.  The  total  cost  was  15  J  lakhs.  The 
superior  officers  comprise  an  Inspector-General,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  also  over  Berar,  18  District  Superintendents,  and 
II  Assistant  Superintendents.  The  pay  of  the  police  in  the 
cantonments  of  Kamptee  and  Saugor  is  met  from  cantonment 
funds,  but  they  are  under  the  orders  of  the  District  Superin- 
tendent. On  three  railways  special  railway  police  are  employed, 
and  on  others  the  Provincial  force.  A  special  reserve  of  200 
men  is  distributed  over  the  head-quarters  of  six  Districts, 
which  is  intended  to  deal  with  armed  disturbers  of  the  peace 
in  whatever  quarter  they  may  appear.     The  men  composing 
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this  reserve  are  regularly  drilled  and  armed  with  .rifles.  The 
ordinary  reserve  and  District  police  have  -bm^h-loeding 
smooth-bores  or  carbines.  The  mounted  poKce  number  only 
95,  and  are  stationed  at  the  head-quarters  of  .Diatficks.    >••:.:•;:• 

European  officers  of  police  are  now  recruited  chiefly  in  Personnel. 
England.  Native  officers  are  usually  appointed  by  promotion 
from  the  lower  grades,  and  nearly  all  the  superior  executive 
officers  have  risen  from  the  rank  of  constable,  A  police 
training  school  for  the  Central  Provinces  was  established  in 
1905.  A  large  proportion  of  the  native  officers  are  Muhamma- 
dans.  Constables  are  enlisted  by  the  District  Superintendent, 
preference  being  given  to  literate  men  and  to  inhabitants  of  the 
locality.  A  considerable  section  of  the  force,  however,  con- 
sists of  recruits  from  Northern  India,  generally  the  United 
Provinces.  The  majority  of  constables  are  high-caste  Hindus, 
but  1,316  belong  to  low  castes,  including  121  Gonds,  and  more 
than  half  are  illiterate.  Constables  are  required  before  con- 
firmation to  obtain  a  certificate  involving  a  knowledge  of  drill 
and  musketry,  the  definitions  of  common  oflences,  and  ele- 
mentary rules  of  police  action  and  their  duties  on  beats. 
Head  constables  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  methods 
prescribed  for  the  handling  of  crime,  the  criminal  law,  and  the 
general  duties  of  the  police.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suit- 
able recruits  has  become  acute  in  some  Districts,  where  the 
wages  of  ordinary  or  factory  labour  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  police  constables.  The  service  is  generally  considered 
not  sufficiently  attractive  to  obtain  a  good  class  of  men ;  and 
the  causes  advanced  in  explanation  are  the  recruitment  of 
native  officers  from  the  ranks,  the  inadequate  pay  of  the  lower 
grades,  and  the  insufficient  number  of  more  highly-paid  ap- 
pointments. Measures  for  a  general  improvement  in  the  pay 
and  prospects  of  the  police  are  now  being  carried  out 

Identification  by  means  of  anthropometry  was  introduced  in  Identifica- 
189s,  and  the  finger-tip  impression  system  was  substituted  for  ^^^^ 
it  in  1898.     A  central  bureau  is  maintained  at  NSgpur  for  system, 
dealing  with  criminals  who  range  over  more  than  one  District 
or  Province,  the  identification  of  local  criminals  being  left  to 
the  District  police.     More  than  19,600  slips  of  ex-convicts 
were  on  record  in  1904,  and  the  system  has  proved  very 
successfriL     A  Reformatory  School  for  juvenile  offenders  is 
maintained  at  Jubbulpore  and  had  125  inmates  in  1904. 

The  Central  Provinces  have  no  village  police  as  the  term  is  Village 
understood  in  some  other  parts  of  India.    The  village  watch-  watchmen, 
man  or  kotwdr  is  the  subordinate  of  the  village  headman  and 
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not  a  police  official,  and  it  is  considered  very  desirable  to 

*'.:.'.    mabjiabt/"bfeiJposition  in  this  respect.     The  duties  of  the 

''  j«ratchnian  ai:e  tt>.  report  births  and  deaths,  the  commission 

;[-^  :  ;:•  vpf  pfi4nces,.'aixd  the  residence  of  professional  criminals;  and 

to  do  this  he  must  proceed  once  a  week  to  the  police  post  to 

which  his  village  is  attached.     He  must  also  assist  the  police 

in  the  detection  of  crime  in  his  village.     There  is  generally 

a  watchman  for  every  inhabited  village,  and  large  villages  have 

two  or  more.    Their  remuneration  is  now  paid  in  cash  and 

is  about  Rs.  3  per  month.    The  watchmen  generally  belong 

to  the  lowest  castes,  and  are  illiterate,  but  perform  their 

duties  efficiently. 

Cogniz-         The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  cognizable  crime : — 
able  crime. 


Average 
for  fife 
years 

XQOI. 

1902. 

.504. 

Number  of  cases  reported 

Number  of  cases  decided  in  criminal  courts 

Number  of  cases  ending  in  acquittal  or 

discbarge 

Percentage  of  cases  ending  in  acquittal  or 

discharge  to  total  cases  dedded    . 
Number  of  cases  ending  in  conviction 
Percentage  of  cases  ending  in  conviction 

to  number  of  cases  decided  . 

hZZ7 

14.381 
86 

a  1, 53a 
10,429 

1,^75 

16 
8,754 

84 

21,735 
",139 

3.361 

21 
8,778 

79 

Jails.  The  Province  contains  3   Central  and   15   District  jails, 

and  I  subsidiary  jail.  The  Central  jails  are  at  NSgpur, 
Jubbulpore,  and  Raipur,  and  also  serve  as  District  jails  for 
those  Districts.  Each  of  the  other  Districts  has  a  jail  at  its 
head-quarters,  and  SironchS,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the 
District  head-quarters  at  ChSnda,  has  a  subsidiary  jail.  The 
jails  contain  accommodation  altogether  for  4,921  male  and 
498  female  prisoners.  During  1904  the  average  daily  nimiber 
of  prisoners  in  all  the  Central  jails  was  2,020,  and  in  the 
District  jails  1,134.  Long-term  prisoners  are  transferred  from 
District  to  Central  jails,  provided  that  they  are  in  a  fit  state  of 
health  for  hard  labour.  The  health  of  the  convicts  is  generally 
good  and  the  death-rate  favourable,  though  it  was  increased 
in  the  years  of  famine  by  the  admission  of  many  prisoners  in 
a  bad  state  of  health.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per 
prisoner  in  1904  was  Rs.  88.  A  Central  jail  is  under  a  Super- 
intendent who  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service, 
while  a  District  jail  is  managed  by  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  the 
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District.  Each  of  the  three  Central  jails  has  its  distinctive 
industry  directed  towards  supplying  the  wants  of  the  con- 
suming departments  of  Government.  Weaving  is  carried  on 
at  Jubbulpore,  and  mats,  towels,  pillow-cases,  and  other  articles 
are  manufactured  for  the  Supply  and  Transport  department. 
To  the  Nagpur  jail  is  entrusted  the  printing  of  Uie  forms 
required  for  use  by  all  the  Government  departments  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  while  the  Raipur  jail  produces  the  annual 
supplies  of  clothing  required  by  the  Police  and  Jail  depart- 
ments. At  District  jails  the  recognized  industries  are  stone- 
breaking,  oil-pressing,  and  the  manufacture  of  aloe-fibre.  The 
total  expenditure  on  the  Jail  department  in  1904  was  2*79  lakhs, 
and  the  receipts  from  manufactures  Rs.  1,25,000. 

Neither  the  Marfttha  government  nor  its  subjects  recognized  Education, 
any  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  educate  the  people,  and  ^[rtlS!!^ 
the  present  system  of  popular  education  is  entirely  the  outcome 
of  British  ideas.  The  establishment  of  vernacular  schools  in 
the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories  was  commenced  on  a 
substantial  scale  in  1854.  At  this  time  these  Territories 
contained  about  270  vernacular  schools  and  2,500  scholars. 
In  the  southern  Districts,  outside  NSgpur,  which  had  several 
schools,  education  was  practically  confined  to  the  Br^man 
caste.  Itinerant  schoolmasters  held  classes  on  the  main  routes 
for  pilgrims,  and  at  the  larger  temples  instruction  in  Sanskrit 
was  given  to  Gosains  and  other  religious  mendicants.  In 
Chhattlsgarh  there  was  practically  no  education  at  all.  The 
Educational  department  was  constituted  in  1862,  and  the 
scheme  then  drawn  up  has  remained  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  public  instruction  to  the  present  day.  The  leading  principles 
laid  down  were  that  the  department  should  content  itself  with 
the  direct  management  of  colleges  and  higher  secondary  schools, 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  inspection  work  in  rural  areas.  The 
maintenance  of  rural  schools  should  as  far  as  possible  be  left  to 
the  local  authorities,  every  encouragement  should  be  afibrded 
to  private  enterprise  and  philanthropy,  and  no  Government 
schools  should  be  founded  where  there  existed  a  sufficient 
number  of  institutions  capable,  with  assistance  from  the  state, 
of  supplying  the  local  demand  for  instruction.  In  1863, 
1,169  schools  with  21,353  pupils  had  been  established,  and 
the  annual  expenditure  was  about  a  lakh.  By  188 1  there  were 
if437  schools  with  79,551  pupils.  In  1884-5  the  manage- 
ment of  rural  schools  was  made  over  to  District  councils ;  and 
in  1891  the  number  of  institutions  had  risen  to  1,845  with 
111,493  pupils,  including  3  colleges  and  10  high  schools. 
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Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  recently  for  the  development 
of  primary  education.  In  1903-4  there  were  2,494  schools  of 
all  classes  with  167,178  pupils,  this  being  the  best  result  ever 
attained. 
The  Edu-  At  the  head  of  the  Educational  department  is  the  Director 
^^^"^  of  Public  Instruction,  who  has  a  staff  of  four  Inspectors  for 
ment.  British  Districts,  and  an  Inspectress  foj  all  girls*  schools.  The 
Indian  Educational  service  includes  these  appointments  with 
the  exception  of  one  Inspectorship  of  Schools,  and  also  those 
of  the  Principal,  Jubbulpore  Collie,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Training  Institution  for  Teachers,  Jubbulpore.  An 
Agency  Inspector  supervises  the  schools  of  the  Feudatory 
States,  but  this  is  a  private  appointment  outside  the  cadre  of 
the  Educational  department  Each  Inspector  has  a  circle  of 
several  Districts  and  inspects  each  rural  school  on  an  average 
about  every  third  year.  Secondary  schools  are  inspected  once 
or  twice  a  year.  In  each  District  are  one  or  more  Deputy- 
Inspectors  under  the  orders  of  the  Deputy-Commissioner, 
though  their  training  and  appointment  rest  with  the  Educa- 
tional department.  There  were  twenty-nine  Deputy-Inspectors 
in  1904.  The  Provincial  Educational  service  includes  the 
appointments  of  one  Inspector  of  Schools  and  some  Professors 
of  the  Jubbulpore  College,  and  the  Subordinate  service  those 
of  Deputy-Inspectors  and  the  training  staff  in  Government 
secondary  schools.  The  greater  number  of  the  middle  and 
primary  schools  are  controlled  by  municipal  committees  and 
District  councils ;  and  the  teachers  in  them  are  the  servants  of 
these  bodies,  with  whom  their  appointment  and  dismissal  rest, 
subject  to  certain  powers  of  control  exercised  by  the  depart- 
ment. In  the  considerable  number  of  schools  maintained  by 
missions  or  other  private  associations,  the  teaching  staff  are 
the  private  servants  of  their  employers. 
University  The  Province  has  three  collies — a  Government  college  at 
education.  Jubbulpore,  and  the  Morris  and  Hislop  Colleges  at  NSgpur. 
The  first  of  these  was  affiliated  to.  the  Allahabad  University  in 
1891,  and  the  other  two  were  transferred  from  the  Calcutta  to 
the  Allahabad  University  in  1905.  The  Morris  Collie  is 
managed  by  a  committee  and  the  Hislop  Collie  by  the 
mission  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  but  both  receive  grants 
from  Provincial  and  Local  funds.  The  Jubbulpore  College 
teaches  up  to  the  B.A.  and  the  two  Nagpur  Colleges  up  to 
the  M.A.  degree.  Statistics  of  University  results  are  shown 
below : — 
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Passes  in 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

1904. 

Matriculation      .... 
First  or  Intennediate  in  Arts  or 
Science    ..... 
Ordinary  Bachelors'  Degrees 
Higher  and  Special  Degrees 

5» 
16 

103 

39 
19 

131 

a? 

2 

191 

148 
61 

la 

I 

In  1904  the  Jubbulpore  College  had  70  students^  the  Morris 
College  99,  and  the  Hislop  College  108.  Hostels  are 
attached  to  the  Jubbulpore  and  Hislop  Colleges,  and  to  four 
high  schools.  No  student  can  now  be  admitted  to  a  college 
or  any  class  of  school,  imless  he  lives  either  with  his  parents 
or  suitable  guardians,  or  in  a  hostel  recognized  by  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction. 

Institutions  for  secondary  education  are  divided  into  two  Secondary 
grades,  high  schools  and  middle  schools.  The  high  schools  education, 
prepare  pupils  for  the  matriculation  or  university  entrance 
and  the  school  final  examinations.  The  lower  secondary 
schools  are  called  middle  schools  of  the  first  or  second  grade. 
They  may  be  either  English  or  vernacular.  The  vernacular 
middle  schools  are  merely  primary  schools  with  one  or  two 
extra  classes  attached  according  as  they  are  second  or  first 
grade,  thus  continuing  the  course  of  primary  education  for  one 
or  two  years  longer.  In  high  schools  and  the  highest  classes 
of  English  middle  schools  instruction  is  given  in  English.  The 
curriculum  for  the  school  final  test  consists  of  English  reading, 
grammar,  and  easy  composition,  elementary  history,  geography, 
and  mathematics,  including  algebra  and  Euclid,  and  physics 
and  chemistry,  or  an  Indian  classical  language.  In  1904  there 
were  27  high  schools,  5  supported  by  Government  and  22 
under  private  management,  of  which  12  were  in  receipt  of 
Government  grants.  The  number  of  English  middle  schools 
was  79,  70  in  British  territory  and  9  in  the  Feudatory  States. 
Of  the  former  7  were  maintained  by  Government,  26  by  muni- 
cipalities, 3  by  District  councils,  and  34  by  private  persons, 
28  of  these  last  being  in  receipt  of  Government  grants.  Ver- 
nacular middle  schools  numbered  155,  of  which  19  were  in 
the  Feudatory  States.  All  those  in  British  territory  were 
supported  by  municipalities  or  District  councils.  In  1904  the 
high  schools  contained  1,174  pupils,  the  English  middle  schools 
6,091,  and  the  vernacular  middle  schools  1 9,902  pupils,  2-1 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  British  Districts  being  in  receipt  of 
secondary  education  in  these  schools. 
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Primary  Important  reforms  have  recently  been  introduced  in  both 
edacation.  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching  in  primary  schools. 
Ocular  demonstration  and  instruction  by  object  lessons  are 
insisted  on  as  flEur  as  possible.  Besides  reading,  writing,  and 
counting,  the  course  of  instruction  in  primary  schools  now 
comprises  simple  lessons  in  the  structure  and  growth  of  plants 
and  methods  of  agriculture,  the  preparation  of  the  pahvdrTs 
village  records  and  registers,  the  incidents  of  the  different  land 
tenures,  the  local  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  system 
of  accounts  kept  by  the  village  money-lenders.  A  small 
quantity  of  Hindu  poetry  is  also  learnt  by  heart  In  order  to 
meet  the  objections  of  cultivators  to  being  deprived  of  the 
services  of  their  children  in  the  fields  so  that  they  may  attend 
school,  a  half-time  system  has  been  introduced,  by  which  the 
children  go  to  school  only  from  7  to  10  a.  m.  The  masters  in 
primary  schools  have  usually  passed  through  a  two  years' 
course  in  a  Normal  school,  in  which  they  are  trained  to  teach 
intelligently  and  not  by  rote.  The  average  pay  of  a  master  is 
Rs.  10  per  month.  Many  schoolmasters  receive  extra  pay  for 
managing  village  post  offices  or  cattle-pounds,  and  a  few  are 
sub-r^strars,  and  in  important  schools  the  pay  of  the  master 
is  usually  Rs.  20  a  month.  In  1904  the  number  of  primary 
schools  for  boys  was  2,053,  of  which  28  were  maintained 
by  Government,  1,566  by  municipalities  and  District  councils, 
281  by  the  Feudatory  States,  and  178  by  private  persons  or 
associations,  of  which  last  117  received  grants-in-aid  from 
Government.  The  total  number  of  boys  in  receipt  of  primary 
education  in  British  Districts  was  112,756,  or  17  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  school-going  age. 
Female  Female  education  is  still  in  its   infancy,  but  considerable 

education,  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  statistics  of  schools  and  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  last 
three  decades  and  in  1903-4 :  (1881)  82  schools  with  3,454 
pupils;  (1891)  135  schools  with  7,583  pupils;  (1901)  188 
schools  with  11,208  pupils;  (1903-4)  196  schools  with  13,630 
pupils.  Of  the  total  number  of  girls  of  school-going  age  i'4 
per  cent,  are  now  in  receipt  of  instruction,  but  the  vast 
majority  are  in  primary  schools.  The  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  female  education  is  indifferent  or  even  obstructive. 
Generally  girls  of  the  lower  castes  only  are  sent  to  school. 
The  best  girls'  schools  are  under  the  management  of  missionary 
societies.  An  important  change  in  the  management  of  female 
education  was  made  in  1902,  by  the  transfer  of  girls'  schools 
from  the  control  of  local  bodies  to  that  of  the  Government. 
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The  course  of  study  in  girls'  schools  is  nearly  the  same  as  for 
boys,  except  that  needlework  is  taught  as  a  compulsory  subject 
and  the  lessons  in  agriculture  and  teniures  are  omitted. 

Among  the  special  educational  institutions  the  following  may  Special 
be  mentioned.  A  Training  Institution  at  Jubbulpore  prepares  schools, 
teachers  for  high,  middle,  and  primary  schools.  There  are 
also  two  normal  schools  for  male  and  two  for  female  teachers 
in  primary  schools.  An  Agricultural  school  at  NSgpur  prepares 
candidates  for  appointments  in  the  subordinate  Revenue  and 
Court  of  Wards  establishments,  and  has  classes  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  primary  schoolmasters  and  the  sons  of  landowners  in 
practical  agriculture.  An  Engineering  school  at  Jubbulpore  is 
designed  to  train  candidates  for  the  lower  subordinate  appoint- 
ments of  the  Public  Works  department,  and  of  road-overseers 
for  local  bodies.  Two  industrial  schools  for  European  and  Eura- 
sian children  are  maintained  by  the  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
Order  in  Nagpur,  while  several  industrial  schools  for  native 
children  are  managed  by  different  missionary  societies,  but  are 
not  shown  in  the  educational  returns.  The  RajkumSr  College 
at  Raipur  under  a  European  principal  has  been  established  for 
the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  feudatory  chiefs  and  zandndars. 

Schools  for  European  and  Eurasian  children  number  17,  European 
all,  with  the  exception  of  3  railway  schools,  being  under  the  ^^j^^^^j 
management  of  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  missions.    Of  education, 
these,  8  give  the  whole  educational  course  up  to  the  high 
school  standard,  while  one  is  a  middle  and  6  are  primary 
schools.    The  total  number  of  scholars  is  1,346.     In  1904,  9 
pupils  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  and  3  the  school 
final.    After  leaving  school,  the  students  generally  enter  the 
railway  and  telegraph  departments  or  the  various  public  offices. 

Muhammadans  in  the  Central  Provinces  are  usually  well  Moham- 
educated  as  compared  with  the  general  population,  the  reasons  2^^*^ 
being  that  nearly  half  of  the  whole  number  live  in  towns,  and 
also  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  recent  immigrants  of 
good  social  standing.  In  1904,  40  per  cent,  of  boys  and  2  per 
cent,  of  girls  of  school-going  age  were  in  receipt  of  instruction. 
The  number  of  Muhammadan  boys  who  take  a  University 
course  is,  however,  small. 

Among  the  depressed  castes  and  aboriginal  tribes  there  is  as  Depressed 
yet  very  little  education,  only  3  per  cent,  of  boys  among  the  J^gtes."* 
forest  tribes  being  at  school.    Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
persuading  the  forest  tribes  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  even  when  the  children  do  go  it  is  probable  that  only  a 
fe^of  them  have  sufficient  power  of  concentration  to  learn 
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successfully.  For  the  impure  castes  separate  schools  still  exist 
in  the  Marath^  Districts,  and  when  low-caste  boys  attend  the 
ordinary  schools  they  are  made  to  sit  in  the  veranda  and  are 
not  touched.  But  this  prejudice  is  decreasing,  while  in  the 
northern  Districts  separate  schools  are  not  required. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  on  education  in 
1903-4:— 


Bxpenditare  on  institotioiw  maintained  or  aided 
by  pablic  fands. 

Irovin" 

cial 
revennes. 

District 

and 

municipal 

fundir 

Pees. 

Other 
soorces. 

ToUL 

Arts    and    Professional 

colleges     . 
Trainii]^     and     special 

schools 
Secondary  boys'  schools 
Primary  boys  schools    . 
Girls'  schools 

Total    . 

Rs. 

37,388 

77,621 
77.433 
30,346 
45,927 

Rs. 
1,500 

91,658 

3,96,938 

«,653 

Rs. 
16,164 

75,119 
14,640 

i6,r74 

Rs. 
17,039 

31 
56,646 
70.485 
40,605 

Rs. 
63,081 

77,643 
3,00,856 

4,",399 
1,05,358 

2,58,715 

3,93,738 

1,23,097 

1,84,786 

9,58,336 

The  fees  charged  for  pupils  in  colleges  and  schools  vary  with 
the  income  of  the  parents,  ranging  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  16  per 
month  in  colleges,  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  8  in  high  schools,  from 
8  annas  to  Rs.  5  in  middle,  and  from  i  anna  to  8  annas 
in  primary  schools. 

There  is  now  one  school  to  every  12  villages  in  British  Dis- 
tricts, and  one  to  every  3,772  persons.  The  percentage  of 
children  in  receipt  of  instruction  to  those  of  school-going  age 
was  4*6  in  1881,  5*9  in  1891,  7*3  in  1901,  and  10  in  1903-4. 
At  the  Census  of  1901,  327,486  persons  or  3  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  returned  as  able  to  read  and  write,  showing  an 
increase  of  70,575  during  the  preceding  decade.  Nearly  6  per 
cent,  of  males  are  literate,  but  only  two  in  a  thousand  of  females. 
Nimar,  Jubbulpore,  Narsinghpur,  Nagpur,  and  HoshangSbSd 
are  the  most  advanced  Districts  in  respect  of  education,  and 
those  of  Chhattlsgarh  the  most  backward.  Among  Hindus, 
the  Br^mans,  Banias,  and  K^yasths  are  enormously  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
adult  males  in  these  castes  being  able  to  read  and  write. 
Among  the  higher  agricultural  castes,  about  10  per  cent  of 
adult  males  are  literate,  while  the  lower  castes  and  forest  tribes 
have  only  one  literate  male  in  a  hundred.  About  a  quarter  of 
the  adult  Muhammadans  can  read  and  write,  nearly  half  the 
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Jains,  and  practically  all  Pirsls.  In  respect  of  female  educa- 
tion only  the  Kayasths  among  Hindus  have  made  any 
visible  progress,  2*6  per  cent  of  their  women  being  literate. 
ParsI  women  are  nearly  always  educated.  Practically  all 
European  and  Eurasian  adults  are  literate. 

The  development  of  the  Press  has  taken  place  entirely  News- 
during  the  last  two  decades,  there  having  been  only  one  private  ^J^^j^ 
printing  press  in  the  Province  in  188 1.  In  1904,  26  presses 
were  in  existence  in  ten  Districts,  and  eleven  papers  were  issued. 
Of  these  one  was  published  in  Hindi  and  Marathi,  four  in 
MarathI,  and  five  in  Hindi.  Two  weekly  papers  are  published 
in  English  in  Nagpur  and  Jubbulpore,  and  a  Muhammadan 
paper  in  Urdu  has  a  fitful  existence  in  Jubbulpore.  The 
native  Press  has  very  little  influence,  no  paper  having  a  cir- 
culation exceeding  500.  The  general  tone  erf"  the  papers  is 
moderate  and  circumspect  In  1903,  34  original  works  were 
published,  of  which  the  majority  were  poetical  and  the  remainder 
principally  treatises  on  religion  or  languages. 

The  record  of  the  provision  of  institutions  for  medical  relief  Medical, 
is  one  of  unbroken  progress,  which  may  be  traced  in  Table  XVI  ^^«t»t^- 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  work  was  commenced  in  186 1 
on  the  first  formation  of  the  Province,  and  in  that  year  18 
dispensaries  were  open  and  33,000  patients  treated.  From 
1885  the  control  of  the  majority  of  the  dispensaries  was  made 
over  to  municipal  committees  and  District  councils.  In  1904 
the  total  number  of  dispensaries  was  194,  28  of  which  were 
classified  as  state,  84  as  maintained  fi'om  Local  funds,  and  82 
as  private.  The  principal  medical  institutions  are  the  Mayo 
Memorial  Hospital,  Nagpur,  opened  in  1874,  with  accommo- 
dation for  80  in-patients ;  the  Victoria  Hospital,  Jubbulpore, 
opened  in  1886  and  accommodating  64  in-patients ;  the  Lady 
Dufferin  Hospitals  at  Nagpur  and  Raipur  and  the  Lady  Elgin 
Hospital  at  Jubbulpore,  these  last  three  being  for  females,  and 
containing  altogether  accommodation  for  64  patients.  Besides 
the  police  hospitals,  62  other  dispensaries  also  have  accommo- 
dation for  in-patients,  while  separate  dispensing  rooms  for  male 
and  female  patients  have  been  made  available  in  90  institutions. 
The  total  number  of  persons  treated  in  all  dispensaries  in  1904 
was  1,770,000,  of  whom  14,000  were  in-patients,  and  the 
expenditure  was  2-7  lakhs. 

The  Province   has   two  lunatic  asylums,  at   Nagpur  and  Lunatic 
Jubbulpore,  both  of  which  were  opened  in  1866.    In  1904  they  ^iq^^ 
contained  290  lunatics,  and  cost  Rs.  33,000.    Out  of  306  cases 
in  which  insanity  was  traced  to  a  definite  cause,  29  are  shown 
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as  hereditary,  congenital,  or  due  to  secret  vice,  17  as  occasioned 
by  epilepsy  or  sunstroke,  30  by  the  consumption  of  drugs  and 
spirits,  13  by  fever,  and  55  by  mental  distress.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Leprosy  Act  of  1898  a  leper  asylum  has  been 
opened  by  Government  at  N5gpur,  which  contains  at  present 
30  inmates.  Besides  this  7  other  leper  asylums  in  Raipur, 
BilSspur,  Hoshangabad,  and  Wardha  are  principally  supported 
by  missions,  the  asylum  at  Raipur  receiving  also  contribu- 
tions from  municipal  and  District  funds.  About  750  lepers  are 
maintained  in  these  asylums. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  towns  to 
which  the  Vaccination  Act  has  been  extended ;  but  it  is  carried 
on  by  itinerant  vaccinators  all  over  the  Province  including  the 
Feudatory  States,  and  though  regarded  by  certain  sections  of 
the  community  with  some  dislike,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
is  any  general  antipathy  to  the  operation.  Primary  vaccination 
is  usually  successful  in  97  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  cases. 
Since  1880,  the  large  majority  of  children  bom  in  British 
Districts  have  been  vaccinated.  Re-vaccination  is  only  per- 
formed in  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  primary 
vaccination.  The  number  of  vaccinators  employed  in  1903-4 
was  279,  and  on  an  average  each  vaccinated  1,800  persons. 
The  cost  was  Rs.  50,000  including  the  Feudatory  States, 
and  the  average  cost  of  each  successful  case  i  anna  9  pies. 
Inoculation  for  small-pox  was  formerly  practised,  but  no  cases 
have  been  known  since  1890. 

The  system  of  retailing  pice-packets  of  quinine  through  the 
post  office  was  introduced  in  1893,  although  some  desultory 
attempts  at  providing  quinine  had  been  made  by  local  bodies 
since  the  year  1885.  In  1893,  498  packets,  each  containing 
102  one-pice  powders  of  5  grains,  were  issued  to  the  post 
offices,  the  amount  realized  being  Rs.  685.  Since  1893  ^^ 
sales  have  steadily  increased ;  and  in  1904,  4,781  packets, 
containing  about  345  lb.  of  quinine,  were  issued  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.  5,030.  Each  packet  now  contains  7  grains.  Besides 
postmasters,  the  services  of  schoolmasters,  stamp-vendors,  and 
patwdris  are  occasionally  utilized  as  vendors. 

In  important  villages,  which  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  be 
saniution.  made  municipal  towns,  a  small  fund  is  raised  for  purposes  of 
sanitation,  either  by  a  house  tax,  market  dues  or  cattle  registra- 
tion fees,  the  arrangements  being  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
committee  of  the  residents,  or  of  the  village  headman.  Simple 
rules  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  the  protection  of  the  water- 
supply,  and  the  preservation  of  cleanliness  in  the  village 
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generally  are  then  enforced.  Funds  for  sanitary  purposes  were 
being  levied  in  69  villages  in  1904.  In  all  villages  the  head- 
man is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  certain  elementary 
sanitary  precautions,  and  villages  are  inspected  by  officers  on 
tour  to  see  that  these  are  carried  out.  Since  1888  a  small  sum 
has  been  allotted  annually  for  the  improvement  of  tanks  and 
wells  from  which  drinking-water  is  obtained,  and  this  is 
supplemented  by  contributions  raised  in  the  villages  where 
work  is  undertaken.  The  total  amount  spent  in  this  manner 
from  1 89 1  to  1904  was  12^  lakhs ;  and  for  this  sum  688  tanks 
and  2,406  wells  have  been  constructed,  and  714  tanks  and 
5,702  wells  repaired. 

The  work  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  was  com-  Survey, 
pleted  in  the  Province  in  1876,  when  7,633  square  miles 
had  been  surveyed  by  four  series  of  triangles,  two  running 
from  north  to  south  through  Jubbulpore  and  Bilaspur,  and 
two  from  east  to  west  through  Jubbulpore  and  Sambalpur. 
A  Topographical  survey  succeeded  the  Trigonometrical;  but 
its  operations  were  confined  to  hill  and  forest  tracts,  its  object 
being  to  construct  a  topographical  map  on  a  scale  of  4  inches 
to  the  mile  by  plane-table  survey  and  sketching,  and  village 
boundaries  were  not  marked.  The  Topographical  survey  was 
begim  in  1862,  and  in  1873  operations  in  the  Central  Provinces 
were  completed,  an  area  of  28,000  square  miles  having  been 
surveyed.  In  1902-3  the  re-survey  of  those  areas  which  had 
been  topographically  surveyed  was  commenced,  with  a  view  to 
<:hecking  the  acciuracy  of  the  existing  maps.  In  the  open  and 
cultivated  areas  of  the  Province  the  traverse  is  now  substituted 
for  the  topographical  survey.  This  survey  is  carried  out  by  the 
method  of  plane-tabling,  but  on  a  basis  formed  by  carrying 
traverses  with  theodoUte  and  chain  round  the  boundary  of  the 
village,  in  lieu  of  triangulation  from  prominent  stations.  These 
operations  result  in  the  construction  of  a  skeleton  map  of  each 
village,  showing  the  position  of  a  series  of  theodolite  stations 
lying  round  the  village  boundary.  A  traverse  survey  was 
effected  for  the  settlements  of  1863  and  subsequent  years,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  cadastral  survey  by  fields ;  but  the  two 
operations  were  carried  on  independently,  and  the  measure- 
ments were  plotted  on  different  scales,  one  being  used  merely 
as  a  check  on  the  other.  A  complete  re-survey  was  found 
necessary  for  the  new  settlements  of  1885  and  subsequent 
years.  On  this  occasion  the  traverse  work  was  again  done  by 
the  Survey  department,  commencing  after  1884,  and  73,000 
square  miles  have  been  surveyed,  the  cost  approximating  to 
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Rs.  26  per  square  mile.  In  the  meanrime  the  village /a/afJr/> 
or  accountants  were  trained  in  field-plotting  by  means  of  the 
chain;  and  when  they  had  become  competent  the  skeleton 
village  maps  were  handed  over  to  them,  and  the  cadastral  or 
field-to-field  survey  carried  out  on  a  scale  of  16  inches  to 
the  mile.  The  cost  of  the  cadastral  survey  was  Rs.  36  per  square 
mile.  The  survey  extended  over  60,000  square  miles,  and 
included  47,000  square  miles  of  cultivation,  containing  22 
million  separately  surveyed  fields.  The  completion  of  the  field 
map  was  followed  by  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  records  giving 
full  details  of  the  ownership,  tenancy,  rent,  and  cultivation  of 
every  field  in  the  village.  From  this  paper  a  village  rent-roll 
was  drawn  up.  The  field-maps  and  land  records  are  annually 
corrected  by  Xh^  paiwdris, 
Biblio-  J.  Forsyth  :  Highlands  of  Central  India  (1889). — Sir  John 

grapliy.  Malcolm :  Memoir  of  Central  India  (1824).— Sir  Richard 
Jenkins :  Report  on  the  Territories  of  the  Raja  of  Ndgpur 
(1827  ;  Reprint  NSgpur,  1901). — S.  Hislop :  Aboriginal  Tribes 
of  the  Central  Provinces  (1866). — Major  W.  C.  Erskine: 
Narrative  of  Events  attending  the  Outbreak  of  Disturbances  in 
the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories  in  1857-8  (Allahabad). — 
H.  Cousens :  Lists  of  Monumental  Antiquities  and  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berdr,  ArchaeologiccU 
Survey  of  India^  vol.  xix  (Calcutta,  1897). — Central  Provinces 
Census  Reports^  1872  (Bombay),  1881  (Bombay),  1891 
(Calcutta),  and  1901  (Nagpur). — J.  B.  Fuller:  Review  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Central  Provinces  during  the  past  Thirty  Years 
(Nagpur,  1892). — C.  Grant :  Central  Provinces  Gazetteer^  2nd 
edition  (Bombay,  1870). — Provincial  Industrial  Monographs 
on  Brass-  and  Copper-ware,  Pottery  and  Glass-warey  Dyeing, 
Cotton,  Wool,  Silk,  Wood-carving,  Leather,  and  Gold-  and 
Silver-ware  (Nagpur,  Bombay,  and  Allahabad,  1 894-1 904). — 
R.  H.  Craddock  :  Reports  on  the  Famines  of  xZ^d-^  and  1899- 
1900  (Nagpur). — Sir  Richard  Temple:  Report  on  the  Zamin- 
ddris  of  the  Central  Provinces  (1863  ;  Reprint  Nagpur,  1905). 
— R.  H.  Craddock  :  Note  on  the  Status  of  the  Zananddrs  of 
the  Central  Provinces  (Nagpur,  1889). 
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TABLE  IV 
Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Central  Provinces 

(In  square  miles) 


1881-90 
(average). 

1891-1900 
(ayerage). 

1901-2. 

1903-4. 

Total  area    .        .        .        . 

64,416 

73,810 

78,549 

78,947 

Total  uncultivated  area 

40,905 

43,393 

47,749 

47,632 

Cultivable,  but  not  cultivated 

13.857 

19,319 

23,643 

33,439 

Uncultivable 

37,048 

34,073 

34,107 

24,193 

♦Total  cultivated  area  . 

33,5" 

39,518 

30,800 

31,315 

Irrigated  from  wells  and  tanks 

93a 

914 

1,115 

458 

,y        1,     other  sources  . 

15 

37 

50 

38 

Total  irrigated  area     . 

947 

951 

1,165 

496 

Unirrigated  area  . 

aa,8ia 

35.303 

35,779 

39,010 

Total  cropped  area 

33,759 

36,a53 

36,944 

39,506 

Rice         .... 

5,901 

7,366 

7,099 

6,960 

Wheat     .... 

6,a6o 

4,451 

4,096 

4,566 

Jowar       .... 

\ 

3,543 

3,070 

3,793 

Gram  (pulse)    . 

1,397 

1,480 

1,449 

Kodim  and  kutki      . 

\  1>Zlo 

3,394 

3,366 

3,591 

Arhar{tur)      . 

381 

543 

494 

Urad^  mungt  and  moth     . 

700 

757 

1,349 

Other  food-grains      . 

J 

1,977 

1,636 

3,176 

linseed    .        .        .        . 

■  3.441 

1,500 

953 

1,264 

Til 

1,056 

1,110 

1,504 

Other  oilseeds  . 

463 

585 

581 

Cotton      .... 

1,03a 

i,"3 

1,533 

3,040 

Sugar-cane 

.. 

> 
51 

36 

38 

Fodder    crops>    orchards, 

and  garden  produce 

.. 

537 

508 

572 

Miscellaneous  crops . 

755 

534 

37a 

340 

Double-cropped  area    . 

1,180 

1,839 

1,224 

3,360 

*  Indades  current  fallows  of  three  years  and  under. 

NOTB.'Owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions,  dne  to  famine,  prevailing  in  ipoo-i, 
figures  have  been  given  in  this  and  succeeding  tables  for  igot-2  or  190a,  instead  of  for 
1900-1  or  1901  as  in  other  Provinces. 
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TABLE  V 
Prices  of  Food-staples,  Central  Provinces 

(In  seen  per  rupee) 


Sdected 
suplea. 

Selected  centres. 

Average  for  ten 
years  ending 

Averaire 

fort  be 

yearipoa. 

Averase 

fortfc 

yeari904. 

i88a 

1890. 

1900. 

/ 

Saugor 

13 

11 

11 

11 

Jnbbalpore. 

15 

14 

II 

13 

Rice     • 

Hothangabid      . 

10 

10 

10 

9 

Chhindwara 

13 

13 

II 

13 

\ 

Nagpnr 

i6 

16 

II 

13 

Saugor 

20 

31 

13 

15 

JnVbulpore. 

30 

18 

15 

15 

Wheat, 

Hoshakigabad      . 

16 

17 

13 

^5 

Cbliindw3ra 

ao 

19 

13 

17 

\ 

Nagpnr 

19 

19 

13 

16 

Saugor 

38 

31 

18 

19 

23 

Jnbbolpore. 

24 

23 

18 

19 

36 

/*•*-. 

Hoahaog^^Md 

31 

n 

18 

18 

30 

Chhindwara 

36 

as 

^9 

18 

36 

Nagpnr 

36 

36 

19 

18 

18 

Salt      . 

Central  Provinces 

8 

10 

9 

10 

II 

NoTR.— The  years  1897  and  1900  have  been  ezdaded  as  bein^  years  of  acnte 
famine. 
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TABLE  VI 

Rail-borne  Trade  of  the  Central  Provinces  with 

OTHER  Provinces 

(In  thousands  of  rupees) 


Imports, 

Coal  and' coke     .... 
Cotton,  raw        .... 

yy       twist  and  varn        • 

„       piece-goods    . 
Dyes  and  tans     .... 
Grain  and  i>nlse  .... 
Hemp  and  jute   .        .        .        . 
Metals  (wrought  and  unwrought) 

Oils 

Provisions 

Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock  . 

Salt 

Silk,  raw  and  piece-goods  . 

Spices 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles 


Total 


Treasure 


Exports, 

Coal  and  coke    .... 
Cotton,  raw       .... 

„       twist  and  vam 

„      piece-goods    . 
Dyes  and  tans    .... 
Grain  and  pulse .... 
Hides  and  skins . 
Hemp  and  jute  .... 

Lac 

Metals  (wrought  and  unwrought) 

Oilseeds 

Provisions 

Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock  . 
Silk,  raw  and  piece-goods  . 

Wood 

All  other  articles 


ToUl 


Treasure 


1890-1.         1901-a.        I903-4- 


5ii3 

1*95 

29,20 

57,48 
7,30 
6,70 

15.43 
30,83 

7,<53 
28,33 

15,8a 

45,78 

3,98 

8,63 

38,34 

II,03 

33,^ 


3,3<>,i8 


Not 
registered 


5,35 
41,50 

2,38 
15,^^ 

8,80 

1,98,25 

",03 

1,10 

3,04 

95,67 
9,98 

10,30 
38 

Not 
registered 

59,^ 


4,69,48 


Not 
registered 


8,95 
30,63 

3^" 

70.74 
8,88 

57,43 
13,29 
43,08 
18,36 
37,36 

7,94 
54,10 

15,44 
I3,«> 

55,86 

9,54 
48,96 


5,05,34 


1,17,83 


5,68 
1,96,00 
26,46 
32,45 
",44 
77,85 
16,13 
1 3,60 

8,64 

9.57 
1.39,62 

74," 

46,01 

66 

30,45 
42,10 


7,29,77 


47,04 


16,56 
42,00 
44.19 
89,73 

16,62 
20,37 
54,26 
22,30 
39,80 

48,62 
8,33 
13.56 
59,92 
10,73 
61,83 


5,76,14 


2,03.01 


4,21 

3,80,36 

24,65 

32,90 

9,51 

1,91,64 

29,87 
14,31 
21,81 

14,29 
85,35 
64,02 

53,76 
1,21 

20,74 
43,20 


8,91,73 


36,36 
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TABLE  VII 
Postal  Statistics,  Central  Provinces 


1880-1.     \     1890-1. 

I901-2.* 

1903-4. 

Number  of  post  offices 

186 

429 

813 

689 

Number  of  letter-boxes 

157 

474 

581 

566 

Number  of  miles  of 

postal  communicft- 

tion        .        .        . 

4,465 

5,979           9,770 

8,411 

Total  number  of  postal 

articles  delivered — 

Letters  . 

t5.55a»98o 

5»5i6,8o2 

9,517,846 

7,621,016 

7,349,316 

Postcards       . 

t5a5,939 

2,329,717 

6,381,492 
$850,824 

Packets . 

fi 19,772 

289,911 

t942,994 

Newspapers  . 
Parcels  . 

t396,625 

669,593 

111,249,274 

908,674 

t39,054 

55,601 

136.916 

146,802 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Value  of  stamps  sold 

to  the  public  . 

1,11,811 

2,10,156 

3,24,953 

3,77,550 

Value  of  mouey  orders 

issued    . 

t30,o8,iio 

67,92,610 

1,26,44,754 

1,09.25.822 

Total  amount  of  Sav- 

ings Bank  deposits 

... 

t23.io,976 

38,91,305 

35,50,732 

*  The  figures  for  the  year  1901-a.  except  for  value  of  ttaniiw,  indade  those  for 
Ber&r. 
t  These  figures  indade  those  for  Berftr. 
t  Indade  onregistered  newraapers. 
I  Registered  as  newspapers  in  the  Post  Office. 


TABLE   VIII 


Statistics  of  Civil  Suits,  Central  Provinces 


Description  of  dvil  soits. 

Average 
for  ten 
ywrs 
ending 
1890. 

Average 
for  ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

190a. 

1904. 

Suiu  for  money  and  movable 
property         .... 
Title  and  other  suits  . 
Rent  suite 

Total 

88,374 
6,428 
9,229 

69,617 

9.391 

13,959 

55,836 
11,301 

13,544 

55,060 
12,649 
11,746 

104,031 

92,967 

80,681 

79i455 
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TABLE  IX 
Criminal  Statistics,  Central  Provinces 


Average 

for  ten 

yean 

ending 

1890. 

Average 
for  ten 

ending 
1900. 

190*. 

1904. 

Percent- 
ageof 
coovk- 
Uoos, 
19^ 

Number  of  persons 
tried— 

(cC)  For  ofifenoes  against 
person  and  property  . 

{b)  For  other  offences 
against  the  Indian 
Penal  Code       . 

(/)  For  offences  against 
Special  and  Local 
laws .... 

Total 

37,386 

31963 

7,899 
39,348 

32,055 
3,668 

9,320 

23,671 

3,560 
",031 

20,309 

3,438 

11,098 

37 
33 
70 

44,943 

37,252 

34,845 

50 

TABLE  Xa 
Principal  Sources  of  Revenue,  Central  Provinces 

(In  thousands  of  rupees) 


Sources  of  revenue. 


Opening  balance  . 

Land  revenue  .  . 
(Assignment  from 
Imperial)  .  . 
Stamps  .  .  .  . 
Excise  .  .  .  . 
ProTincial  rates  . 
Assessed  taxes 
Forests  .... 
Registration  .  . 
Other  sources  .    . 

Total  receipts 

Grand  Total 


Average  for  ten 

years  ending 

Match  31, 1890. 


-is 

lis 


62,11 


13.81 

23,36 

6,85 

3,21 

8,42 

24,28 


M2,79 


-t 


"•a 

P 


>9,97 


36,80 


9,26 

11,80 

3,08 

1,54 
4,21 

^44 
16,51 


72,64 


92,61 


Average  for  ten 

years  ending 

March  31, 1900. 


69,69 


16,39 
34,01 
10,31 

4,80 
10,31 

1,16 
10,90 


M7,37 


58 


9,87 


44,51 


13,33 
6,00 
2,13 
2,37 
5,16 

58 
7,72 


80,69 


90,56 


Year  ending 
March  31,  1903. 


It 
It 

-I 

^i2 
ira 


86,85 


15,58 
19,51 
15,62 
4.25 
11,16 

16,45 


^70,39 


!1 


43,42 
+38,25 

11,68 
4,88 

3,03 
3,07 

5,58 

48 

7,97 


1,17,34 


','7,34 


Yearenifing 
March  31, 1904. 


83,86 


14,51 

25,00 

11,32 

2,97 

11,67 


1,64,70 


'I 
II 

< 


22,43 


41,93 

+36,45 
10,88 

6,40 
2,46 
1,48 
6,96 

^\ 
9,18 


1,16,17 


.38,59 
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TABLE  Xb 
Principal  Heads  of  Expenditure,  Central  Provinces 

(In  thousands  of  rapees) 


Average 
for  ten 
years 
ending 

March  31, 
1890. 

Average 
fort^ 
yean 
ending 
March  31, 
1900. 

Year 

ending 

March  31, 

190a. 

Year 

ending 

March  31, 

1904. 

Charges  in  respect  of  collec- 
tion    (prind^dly     Land 
Revenue  and  Forests) 

H,57 

17,50 

17,70 

19,34 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Civil 
Departments— 

(a)  General    administra- 

tion 

3,5a 

4,58 

4,98 

6,20 

{f)  Law  and  Justice 

12,53 

14,64 

15,31 

16,31 

(0  PoUce       .        • 

ia,7a 

14,39 

14,69 

15,35 

(<0  Education 

5,10 

3.68 

3,78 

4,89 

W  Medical   .        .        . 

2»4» 

3,31 

3,36 

4,03 

(/)  Otherheads    . 

49 

87 

1,07 

1,94 

Pensions  and  miscellaneous 
civil  charges     . 

3.IO 

5,08 

ii,oa 

30,05 

Famine  relief 

• . 

*5 

•• 

IrrigatioQ    .... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3,75 

Civil  pubUc  works 

18,37 

i6,aa 

30,03 

a8,oo 

Other  charges 

76 

1,39 

1,71 

1,57 

Adjustments 

51 

i,a8 

1,46 

3,25 

Total  expenditure     . 

71,08 

82,89 

94,91 

1,33,58 

Closing  balance 

31,53 

7,67 

32,43 

15,01 

Grand  Total 

93,61 

90,56 

",17,34 

1,38.59 
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TABLE  XI 

Income  and  Expenditure  of  Municipalities,  Central 
Provinces 


Averai^ 

for  ten  years 

1891-1900. 

iQOi-a. 

Rs. 

8,82,470 

32,094 
2,81,361 

43,495 
3,39,989 

1903-4- 

Income  from^ 

Octroi 

Tax  on  houses  and  lands 
Other  taxes    .        . 

Rents 

Loans    

Other  sources 

Totol  income 

Expenditure  on^ 

Administration  and  collection 
of  taxes      .... 

Public  safety  .... 

Water-supply  and  drainage— 

(«)  Capitol     .        .        . 

(Jf)  Maintenance 
Conservancy  .... 
Hospitals  and  dispensaries 
Public  works. 

Education       .... 
Other  heads    .... 

Total  expenditure 

Rs. 
7,88,257 

3M94 
2,15,399 

28,583 

93,369 
3,68,162 

Rs. 
9,65,966 
28,132 

2,84,4" 

57,079 

1,11,310 

4,74,700 

15,25,264 

'5,79,409 

19,21^98 

3.57,063 
14,333 

1,71,286 
85,873 
2,56,179 
98,796 
1,13,964 
1,46,725 
2,80,721 

4.30,323 
23,565 

31,948 
1,45,671 
2,57,140 

71,275 
1,14,626 

M3,3i9 
3,09,M^ 

4,87,990 
26,570 

72,077 
1,58,482 
2,63,898 

73486 
1,34,041 
1,57,215 
3,89.895 

15,24,940 

15,27,008 

17,63,654 
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TABLE  XII 

Income  and  Expenditure  of  District  Councils,  Central 
Provinces 


Average 

for  ten  yean 

i89i-i9oa 

190 1-3. 

1903-4. 

Incomefrorn— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Landreyenne 

16,792 

14,360 

11,820 

Contributions  from 
frinds. 

Provincial 

I,a8,5i6 

1,45.730 

2,89,995 

Interest  •       • 

137 

21 

21 

Education 

8,076 

",045 

13,430 

Medical. 

5»4" 

1,433 

7,618 

Scientific,  &c. 

3,486 

3,180 

4,004 

Miscellaneous 

12,088 

10,406 

19,144 

Public  works . 

16,342 

8,795 

9,357 

Pounds  . 

1.73,592 

1,57,430 

1,50,615 

Ferries   . 

54.528 

46,728 

34,568 

Debu    . 

89,538 

1,03,352 

1,72,177 

Provincial  rates 

3.45,448 

5,84.977 

4,37.681 

ToUl  income 
Expenditure  w— 

8,52,955 

10,87,457 

11.50,430 

Refunds.        .        .        .        . 

721 

1,232 

500 

Contributions 

20,447 

19,423 

1,77,92' 

Loans    . 

150 

.. 

.. 

General  administration 

38,558 

41,638 

42,602 

Education 

2,68,305 

2,71,593 

4,11,607 

Medical . 

77,799 

87,019 

^09,154 

Scientific,  &c. 

9.239 

14,19a 

20,137 

Miscellaneous 

93,899 

88,914 

1,00.125 

Public  works  • 

2,85,487 

2,64.687 

1,39,019 

Deposits  and  advances 

93,687 

91,515 

1,72,800 

ToUl« 

^xpen 

diture 

8,88,29a 

8,80,213 

i  ",73,865 
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TABLE  XIV 
Statistics  of  Jails,  Central  Provinces 


1881. 

1891. 

190a. 

1904. 

Number  of  Central  jails  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Number  of  District  jails  . 

15 

^5 

15 

»5 

Number  of  Subsidiary  jaUs      . 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Average  daily  jail  population— 

(a)  Male  prisoners : 

In  Cential  jails 

a»56i 

a,78a 

2,571 

i>9ii 

In  other  jaib    . 

I»305 

1,581 

i»359 

1.038 

{p)  Female  prisoners : 

In  Central  jails 

191 

163 

III 

109 

In  other  jails    . 

Total  prisoners 
Rate  of  mortality  per  i,ooo 

119 

149 

109 

96 

4,066 

4,^75 

4.150 

3,154 

30 

30 

a6 

12 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

•  Rs. 

Expenditure  on  jail  maintenance 

1,84,748 

a»7i,657 

3,08,788 

2,78,893 

Cost  per  prisoner     . 

46 

58 

74 

88 

Profits  on  jail  manufactures     . 

74,"4 

1,79,685 

67,523 

1,24.650 

Earnings  per  prisoner — 

(a)  Sentenced  to  labour 

19 

aa 

55 

26 

(J>)  Employed  on  jail  manu- 
factures 

30 

50 

"7 

67 
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Statistics  of  Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  Vaccination, 
Central  Provinces 


1881. 

1891. 

190a. 

1904. 

Hospitals i  ^c. 

Number    of    ciTil    hospitals    and 
dispensaries     .... 

81 

84 

1*3 

113 

Avenge  daily  number  of— 
(a)  In-patients 
{b)  Out-patients      . 

335 
4,355 

5,877 

47a 
7»47o 

387 
6,398 

Income  from — 

{a)  Goyemment  payments  Rs. 
\h)  Local  and  Mnnidpal  i)ay- 

ments    .        .        .    Rs. 
(r)  Fees,     endowments,     and 

other  sources  .        .    Rs. 

58,406 

^9,784 
33,946 

46,649 
65,269 
33,494 

64,219 
94,861 
62,353 

1,13,130 

1,21,138 

59>557 

Expenditure  on— 

(a)  EsUblishments  .        .    Rs. 

C^)  Medicines,  diet,  buildings, 

&c        .        .        .    Rs. 

60.066 
43,946 

69,218 
74,23* 

96,303 
1,11,967 

1,01,438 
1,67,813 

Lunatic  Asylums, 

Number  of  asylums 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Average  daily  number  of— 
(a)  Criminal  lunatics 
lb)  Other  lunatics    . 

53 
187 

183 

77 
339 

71 
330 

Income  from — 

{a\  Government  payments  Rs. 
{p)  Fees  and  other  sources  Rs. 

16.458 
1,615 

16,713 

6,157 

30,988 

21,845 
39,716 

Fjcpenditure  on— 

(tf)  EsUblishment  .        .    Rs. 
Ip)  Diet,  buildhigs,  &c.  .    Rs. 

'I;SII 

9,305 
13,565 

9,156 
21,948 

9,898 
33,737 

Vaccination, 

Population  among  whom  vaccina- 
tion was  carried  on     .        .        . 

9,516,146 

10,293,104 

9,876,646 

9,876,646 

Number  of  successful  operations 

378,118 

374,3" 

381,761 

423,942 

Ratio  per  1,000  of  population 

38 

39 

39 

43 

Total  expenditure  on  vaccination  Rs. 

38,547 

46,880 

43,163 

44,565 

Cost  per  successful  case  .        .    Rs. 

019 

021 

0  I  10 

0  1    9 
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Distribu-  Baig^^ — A  primitive  Dravidian  tribe  in  the  Central  Pro- 
^^'^bm.  ^^^^  ^^^  25,000  members  in  1901,  residing  principally  in 
Mandl^  and  the  adjoining  Districts.  The  Binjh^s  or  Binjh- 
wSrs,  who  number  71,000,  and  are  foimd  chiefly  in  Sambal- 
pur,  were  originally  a  subdivision  of  the  Baigas,  but  have  now 
become  Hinduized,  and  are  practically  a  separate  caste.  In 
Mandla  and  B^lSghUt  the  Binjh^  are  shown  as  a  sub-caste  of 
BaigSs.  They  include  several  of  the  Sambalpur2Paf^/f//irj.  The 
Bhumias(guardians  of  the  earth)  are  the  same  tribe  as  the  Baigas, 
while  the  BhainSs  of  BiUlspur  are  probably  another  ofishoot, 
Raibhaina  being  shown  as  the  sub-caste  of  Baig&  in  BilSgh&t. 
Endogamy  The  BaigSs  have  several  endogamous  divisions,  some  of  which 
and  cxo-  ^^ill  not  eat  with  each  other.  The  GondwainSs  who  eat  beef  and 
^°*^'  monkeys  are  the  lowest  sub-caste.  Each  sub-caste  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  exogamous  septs,  the  names  of  which  are  identical 
in  many  cases  with  those  of  the  Gonds.  The  septs  are  further 
divided,  as  among  the  Gonds,  into  groups  worshipping  different 
numbers  of  gods,  and  the  marriage  of  persons  worshipping  the 
same  number  of  gods  is  prohibited,  although  they  may  belong 
to  different  septs.  This  organization  is  probably  taken  from  that 
of  the  Gonds,  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  usual  principle  of 
imitation  at  the  time  when  the  Gonds  were  a  ruling  race.  Gond 
girls  marrying  BaigSs  are  admitted  into  the  caste. 
Marriage.  Marriage  is  adult,  and  a  price  varying  from  Rs.  5  to  Rs.  20  is 
usually  paid  for  the  bride.  Unchastity  before  marriage  is  said  to 
be  a  rare  occurrence.  The  ceremony  presents  no  special  features, 
except  that  it  is  considered  essential  that  the  bride's  father  should 
go  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom's  party  riding  on  an  elephant.  As 
a  real  elephant  is  not  within  the  means  of  a  BaigS,  two  wooden 
bedsteads  are  lashed  together  and  covered  with  blankets,  with  a 
black  cloth  trunk  in  front,  and  this  arrangement  passes  muster 
for  an  elephant.  A  widow  is  expected  to  marry  her  husband's 
yoimger  brother,  and  if  she  marries  anybody  else  without  his  con- 
sent, he  must  be  compensated  by  a  payment  of  Rs.  5.  Divorce 
is  effected  by  the  husband  and  wife  jointly  breaking  a  straw. 
Duposal  The  dead  are  usually  buried,  the  bodies  of  old  persons  only 
of  dead,  being  burnt  as  a  special  honoiu*,  and  to  save  them  from  the 
risk  of  being  devoured  by  wild  animals.  The  bodies  are  laid 
naked  in  the  grave  with  their  heads  pointing  to  the  south.     In 

^  The  balk  of  this  article  is  taken  from  a  monograph  famished  by  the 
Rer.  J.  Lampard,  Missionary,  Baihar. 
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the  grave  of  a  man  of  importance  two  or  three  rupees  and 
some  tobacco  are  placed.  Over  the  grave  a  platform  is  made 
on  which  a  stone  is  erected.  This  is  called  the  bhUri  of  the 
deceased  and  is  worshipped  by  his  relations  in  time  of  trouble. 

Their  religion  presents  no  special  features ;  but  a  Baiga  is  Religion, 
frequently  the  priest  in  a  Gond  village,  probably  because  as  an 
earlier  resident  of  the  country  he  is  considered  to  have  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  deities  and  is  thus  called  in  to 
lay  spirits.  Even  a  Brahman  has  been  known  to  consult  a 
BaigS  priest  and  ask  what  forest  gods  he  should  worship,  and 
what  other  steps  he  should  take  to  keep  well  and  escape 
calamity.  The  knowledge  which  the  Baigas  possess  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  jungle  roots  and  herbs  enables  them  to 
sustain  the  reputation  which  they  possess  among  the  other 
tribes  as  medicine  men. 

The  Baigis  are  the  wildest  of  all  the  forest  tribes,  and  Occapa- 
formerly  practised  only  shifting  cultivation,  by  burning  down  chTrocter 
patches  of  jungle  and  sowing  seed  on  the  ground  fertilized  by 
the  ashes  after  the  breaking  of  the  rains.  Now  that  this 
practice  has  been  prohibited  in  Government  forests,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  train  them  to  regular  cultivation,  but  with 
indifferent  success  in  B^lSghSt.  One  explanation  of  their 
refusal  to  cultivate  is  that  they  consider  it  a  sin  to  lacerate  the 
breast  of  their  mother  earth  with  a  plough-share.  They  also 
say  that  God  made  the  jimgle  to  produce  everything  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  made  the  BaigSs  kings  of  the 
forest,  giving  them  wisdom  to  discover  the  things  provided  for 
them.  To  Gonds  and  others  who  had  not  this  wisdom  the 
inferior  occupation  of  tilling  the  land  was  left.  Men  never 
become  farm-servants,  but  during  the  cultivating  season  they 
work  for  hire  at  uprooting  the  rice  seedlings  for  transplantation ; 
they  do  no  other  agricultural  labour  for  others.  Women  do 
the  actual  transplantation  of  rice,  and  work  as  harvesters.  The 
men  make  bamboo  mats  and  baskets  which  they  sell  in  the 
weekly  village  markets ;  they  also  collect  and  sell  honey  and 
other  forest  products,  and  are  most  expert  at  all  work  that  can 
be  done  with  an  axe,  making  excellent  wood-cutters.  But  they 
show  no  aptitude  in  acquiring  the  use  of  any  other  implement 
and  dislike  continuous  labour,  preferring  to  do  a  few  days* 
work  and  then  rest  in  their  homes  for  a  like  period  before 
b^inning  again.  They  hunt  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  with 
spears,  poisoned  arrows,  and  axes,  with  a  single  blow  of  which 
they  will  often  kill  a  leopard  or  other  large  animal.  Their 
active  and  wiry  frames,  great  powers  of  endurance,  sharp  eyes 
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and  ears,  and  supple  limbs  make  them  expert  trackers  of  wild 
animals.  They  are  also  very  clever  at  setting  traps  and  snares, 
and  catch  fish  by  damming  streams  in  the  hot  season,  and, 
it  is  said,  throwing  into  the  pool  thus  formed  some  leaf 
or  root  which  causes  the  fish  to  become  partially  stupefied 
and  enables  them  to  be  caught  easily  with  the  hand.  They 
never  live  in  a  village  with  other  castes,  but  have  their  huts 
some  distance  away  in  the  jungle.  While  nominally  belonging 
to  the  village  near  which  they  dwell,  so  separate  and  distinct 
are  they  from  the  rest  of  the  people  that  in  the  famine  of  1897 
cases  were  found  of  Baigas  starving  in  hamlets  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  village  proper  in  which  ample  relief 
was  being  given.  In  character  they  are  simple,  honest,  and 
truthful,  and  when  their  fear  of  a  stranger  has  been  dissipated 
are  most  companionable  folk.  The  Bai^  have  no  separate 
language  of  their  own,  but  speak  a  broken  Hindi. 
Distribu-  Khond  {Kandh), — A  Dravidian  tribe  mostly  found  in  the 
traditbns.  '^'^^"t^  States  of  Orissa,  and  in  the  adjoining  Agency  tract 
of  Ganj^Un  District,  Madras.  The  total  number  of  Khonds 
or  Kandhs  (including  Konda  Dora)  returned  at  the  Census  of 
1901  was  701,198,  of  whom  no  less  than  517,771  retained 
their  animistic  faith,  while  494,099  still  spoke  Kandh  or  Kui. 
The  following  chiefly  relates  to  the  103,000  Khonds  in  the 
Orissa  State  of  K&Uhandl,  a  large  tract  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Kondhfin : — 

The  Khonds  call  themselves  Kuiloka  or  KOienjO,  which 
may  possibly  be  derived  fi-om  ko  or  ku^  meaning  a  *  mountain '  in 
Telugu.  Their  own  traditions  as  to  their  origin  are  of  no 
historical  value.  They  were,  however,  probably  in  possession 
of  the  coimtry  before  the  Oriya  immigration,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  RSja  of  KSlShandi  was  accustomed  imtil 
recently  to  sit  in  the  lap  of  a  Khond  on  his  accession,  while 
his  turban  was  tied  on  and  he  received  the  oaths  of  fealty. 
The  Riljis  were  also  accustomed  to  take  a  Khond  girl  as  one 
of  their  wives,  while  many  of  the  zananddrs  or  large  land- 
holders in  Kalihandl,  Patn^  and  Sonpur  are  Khonds. 
Endogamy  There  is  no  strict  endogamy  in  the  Khond  tribe.  It  has 
and  exo-  ^q  mdAii  divisions :  the  Kutia  Khonds,  who  are  hill-men  and 
retain  their  primitive  tribal  customs;  and  the  plain-dwelling 
Khonds,  who  have  acquired  a  tincture  of  Hinduism.  The 
latter  have  formed  several  divisions  which  are  supposed  to  be 
endogamous,  though  the  rule  is  not  strictly  observed.  Among 
these  are  the  R^j  Khonds^  Dal,  TaonU^  PorkhiS,  KandharrS, 
Gouria,  Nagla,  and  others.     The  Raj  Khonds  are  the  highest, 
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and  are  usually  landed  proprietors.  Unless  they  have  land 
they  are  not  called  RSj  Khonds,  and  if  a  EJj  Khond  marries 
in  another  division  he  descends  to  it.  The  Dais,  also  called 
Balmudia  or  *  shaved,*  may  have  been  soldiers.  The  PorkhiSs 
eat  por^  or  bufifalo;  the  KandharrSs  grow  turmeric;  the 
Gouri^s  graze  cattle ;  and  the  Nagla,  or  '  naked,'  are  apparently 
so  called  because  of  their  paucity  of  clothing.  The  divisions 
therefore  are  mainly  due  to  differences  of  social  practice.  The 
Kutia  or  hill  Khonds  are  said  to  be  so  called  because  they 
break  the  skulls  of  animals  when  they  kill  them  for  food. 
Traditionally  the  Khonds  have  thirty-two  exogamous  septs, 
but  the  number  has  now  increased.  The  septs  are  further 
divided  into  sub-septs,  which  are  also  exogamous,  and  are 
usually  totemistic.  The  same  sub-sept  is  found  in  different 
septs,  and  a  man  may  not  marry  a  girl  belonging  to  the  same 
sept  or  sub-sept  as  himself.  But  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
marriage  on  the  mother's  side,  and  he  can  marry  his  maternal 
uncle's  daughter. 

Marriage  is  adult,  and  a  price  is  paid  for  the  bride,  which  Customs  at 
was  formerly  from  12  to  20  head  of  cattle,  but  has  now  been  "damage, 
reduced  in  some  localities  to  two  or  three,  and  a  rupee  in  lieu 
of  each  of  the  others.  A  proposal  for  marriage  is  made  by 
placing  a  brass  cup  and  three  arrows  at  the  girl's  door.  If 
these  are  not  removed  by  her  father  in  token  of  refusal,  the 
terms  are  discussed.  The  wedding  procession  goes  from  the 
bride's  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  At  the  marriage  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  come  out,  each  sitting  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
of  their  relatives.  The  bridegroom  pulls  the  bride  to  his  side, 
when  a  piece  of  cloth  is  thrown  over  them,  and  they  are 
tied  together  with  a  piece  of  new  yam  wound  round  them 
seven  times.  A  cock  is  sacrificed,  and  the  cheeks  of  the 
couple  are  singed  with  hot  bread.  They  pass  the  night  in 
a  veranda,  and  next  day  are  taken  to  a  tank,  the  bridegroom 
being  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  He  shoots  one  through 
each  of  seven  cow-dung  cakes,  the  bride  after  each  shot  washing 
his  forehead  and  giving  him  a  green  twig  for  a  toothbrush,  and 
some  sweets.  This  is  symbolical  of  their  future  course  of  life, 
the  husband  procuring  food  by  hunting,  while  the  wife  waits  on 
him  and  prepares  his  food.  Sexual  intercourse  before  marriage 
between  a  man  and  girl  of  the  tribe  is  condoned,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship. 
A  trace  of  polyandry  survives  in  the  custom  by  which  the 
yoimger  brothers  are  allowed  access  to  the  elder  brother's  wife 
till  the  time  of  their  own  marriage. 
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At  birth.  On  the  sixth  day  after  a  male  child  has  been  bom,  his 
mother  takes  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  stands  with  the  child 
facing  successively  to  the  four  points,  of  the  compass.  This  is 
to  make  the  child  a  skilful  hunter  when  he  grows  up. 

At  death.  The  dead  are  usually  buried,  but  the  practice  of  cremating 
the  bodies  of  adults  is  increasing.  When  a  body  is  buried 
a  rupee  or  a  copper  coin  is  tied  in  the  sheet,  so  that  the 
deceased  may  not  go  penniless  to  the  other  world.  Sometimes 
the  dead  man's  clothes  and  bows  and  arrows  are  buried  with 
him.  On  the  tenth  day  the  soul  is  brought  back.  Outside  the 
village,  where  two  roads  meet,  rice  is  oflfered  to  a  cock,  and  if 
it  eats,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  soul  has  come.  The  soul  is  then 
asked  to  ride  on  a  bow-stick  covered  with  cloth,  and  is  brought 
to  the  house  and  placed  in  a  comer  with  those  of  other  relatives. 
The  souls  are  fed  twice  a  year  with  rice.  In  Sambalpur  a  ball 
of  powdered  rice  is  placed  under  a  tree  with  a  lamp  near  it, 
and  the  first  insect  that  settles  on  the  ball  is  taken  to  be  the 
soul,  and  is  brought  home  and  worshipped. 

Religion.  The  Khond  pantheon  consists  of  eighty-four  gods,  of  whom 
DhamI  Deoti^  the  earth  god,  is  the  chief.  He  is  usually 
accompanied  by  Bhatbarsi  Deota,  the  god  of  hunting.  The 
earth  god  is  represented  by  a  rectangular  piece  of  wood  buried 
in  the  ground,  while  Bhatbarsi  has  a  place  at  his  feet  in  the 
shape  of  a  granulated  piece  of  stone.  Three  great  festivals  are 
held  annually,  marking  the  dates  from  which  the  new  mahua 
flowers  and  rice  may  be  first  eaten.  Once  in  four  or  five  years 
a  buffelo  is  offered  to  the  earth  god,  in  lieu  of  the  human 
sacrifice  which  was  formerly  in  vogue.  The  animal  is  pre- 
destined for  sacrifice  from  its  birth,  and  is  allowed  to  wander 
loose  and  graze  on  the  crops  at  its  will.  The  stone  representing 
Bhatbarsi  is  examined  periodically,  and  when  the  granules  on 
it  appear  to  have  increased  it  is  decided  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  sacrifice.  In  Kalahandi  a  lamb  is  sacrificed  every  year, 
and  strips  of  its  flesh  distributed  to  all  the  villagers,  who  bury 
it  in  their  fields  as  a  divine  agent  of  fertilization,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  flesh  of  the  human  victim  was  formerly  buried. 
The  Khond  worships  his  bows  and  arrows  before  he  goes  out 
hunting,  and  believes  that  every  hill  and  valley  has  its  separate 
deity,  who  must  be  propitiated  with  the  promise  of  a  sacrifice 
before  his  territory  is  entered,  or  he  will  hide  the  animals 
within  it  from  the  hunter,  and  enable  them  to  escape  when 
wounded.  They  apparently  believe  that  the  souls  of  the 
departed  are  bom  again  in  children.  Some  boys  are  named 
Majhian  Budhi,  which  means  an  *  old  headwoman,'  whom  they 
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suppose  to  have  been  bom  again  with  a  change  of  sex. 
Children  are  weaned  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  are  then 
made  to  ride  a  goat  or  pig,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  it  is  said,  to 
the  ancestor  who  has  been  reborn  in  them.  Names  usually 
recur  after  the  third  generation. 

The  Khond  traditionally  despises  all  occupations  except  Occupa- 
those  of  husbandry,  hunting,  and  war.     They  are  considered  ^*^"' 
very  skilful  cultivators  in  places,  but  elsewhere,  like  other  forest 
tribes,  they  are  improvident  and  fond  of  drink. 

In  1882  occurred  an  armed  rising  of  the  Khonds  of  Kala-  The 
handl,  as  a  result  of  their  grievances  against  members  of  the  J^^ 
KoltH  caste,  who  had  ousted  them  from  some  of  their  villages, 
and  reduced  many  of  their  headmen  to  a  hopeless  condition  of 
debt  A  number  of  KoltSs  were  murdered  and  offered  to 
temples,  the  Khonds  calling  them  their  goats,  and  in  one  case 
a  KoltS  was  offered  as  the  Meriah  sacrifice  to  the  earth  god. 
The  rising  was  promptly  suppressed  by  a  Political  oflficer 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  State. 

The  Khond  or  Kandh  language,  called  Kui  by  the  Khonds  Language, 
themselves,  is  spoken  by  32  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe  in  K^ahandl.  It  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  Telugu 
than  is  Gondl,  and  has  no  written  character.  Further  informa- 
tion about  the  Khonds  will  be  foimd  in  the  articles  oh  the 
Khondmals,  Angul  Districi\  and  Maliahs. 

Korku. — A  primitive  tribe  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Out  of  Distribu- 
140,000  Korkus  enumerated  in  India  in  1901,  nearly  100,000  Jj^j^^ 
belonged  to  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  remainder  to  BerSir 
and  Central  India.  They  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  the 
west  of  the  Sitpudl  range  in  the  Districts  of  HoshangabSd, 
Nim&r,  and  Betdl.  The  word  Korkfl  simply  signifies  *  men  *  or 
'  tribesmen,'  kor  meaning  ^  man '  and  ku  being  a  plural  termina- 
tion. The  Korkus  have  been  identified  with  the  Korwas  of 
Chota  Nagpur,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  are  an 
offshoot  of  this  tribe,  who  have  a  legend  giving  the  Mah^deo 
or  Pachmarhi  hills  as  their  original  home.  The  Raj  Korkus 
now  claim  to  be  descended  from  Rajputs,  and  say  they  came 
from  DhlrSnagar,  the  modem  Ujjain,  whence  their  ancestors 
were  led  to  the  Pachmarhi  hills  in  the  pursuit  of  a  sambar 
stag.  This  l^end  is  of  the  usual  Brahmanical  type,  and  has 
no  importance. 

They  have  four  endogamous  divisions,  the  MowSsis  and  Endogamy 
Bavrarias  in  a  higher  rank,  and  the  Rumas  and  Bondoyas  in  "^  ^^^ 
a  lower  one.    The  Mowasis  and  Bawarias  are  Raj  Korkus 
occupying  the  status  of  cultivators,  and  Brahmans  will  take 
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water  from  them.  The  term  Mowasi  means  a  resident  of 
MowSis,  the  name  given  to  the  western  SStpura  Hills  by  the 
Marathas,  and  signifying  the  *  troubled  country/  a  reminiscence 
of  the  time  when  the  KorkQs  were  notorious  robbers  and 
freebooters.  BawariS  means  a  resident  of  Bhowargarh,  in 
Bettil.  Each  division  has  thirty-six  exogamous  septs,  which 
are  mainly  named  after  trees  and  animals,  and  are  totemistic. 
The  KorkiSs  have  generally  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  sept 
names,  and  pay  no  reverence  to  their  totems,  except  in  one  or 
two  cases. 
Customs  at  Ten  of  the  septs  consider  the  regular  marriage  of  girls 
mamage.  inauspicious,  and  simply  give  away  their  daughters  without 
the  performance  of  any  ceremony.  Among  the  others  several 
formalities  precede  the  marriage  ceremony.  A  proposal  for 
marriage  is  in  the  first  place  made  by  the  father  of  the  boy  to 
the  father  of  the  girl,  and  the  latter  is  bound  by  etiquette 
to  continue  refusing  the  suggested  alliance  for  a  period  varying 
from  six  months  to  two  years,  and  averaging  about  a  year. 
The  father  always  receives  a  sum  of  about  Rs.  50  for  the  loss 
of  his  daughter's  services,  and  if  the  girl  is  once  betrothed, 
the  payment  is  due  even  should  she  die  before  marriage. 
Before  the  wedding  procession  starts  the  bridegroom  and  his 
elder  brother's  wife  are  made  to  stand  on  a  blanket  together 
and  embrace  each  other  seven  times.  This  is  possibly  a  survival 
of  the  old  custom  of  fraternal  polyandry  still  existing  among 
the  Khonds.  The  bridegroom  receives  a  knife  or  a  dagger 
with  a  lemon  spiked  on  the  blade  to  scare  away  evil  spirits, 
and  the  party  then  proceeds  outside  the  village,  where  the  boy 
and  his  parents  sit  under  a  ber  tree  {Zizyphus  Jujubd).  The 
Bhumka  or  caste-priest  ties  all  three  with  a  thread  to  the  tree, 
to  which  a  chicken  is  then  offered  in  the  name  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  whom  the  KorkQs  consider  to  be  their  ultimate 
ancestors.  On  reaching  the  bride's  village  the  progress  of  the 
wedding  procession  is  barred  by  a  leathern  rope  stretched  across 
the  road  by  the  bride's  relatives,  who  have  to  receive  a  bribe 
of  two  pice  each  before  it  is  allowed  to  pass.  The  marriage 
is  completed  by  an  imitation  of  the  bhdnwar  ceremony  or 
walking  round  the  sacred  pole. 
At  death.  After  death,  ceremonies  must  be  performed  in  order  to 
cause  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  to  take  up  its  residence 
with  the  ancestors  of  the  tribe,  who  are  supposed  to  pass 
a  colourless  existence  in  a  village  of  their  own.  Bodies  are 
buried,  two  pice  being  thrown  into  the  grave  to  buy  the  site. 
No  mourning  is  observed,  but  some  days  after  death  the 
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members  of  the  family  repair  to  the  burial-place  carrying  with 
them  a  piece  of  turmeric.  This  is  sliced  up  and  put  into  a  leaf 
cup  and  water  poured  over  it.  A  piece  is  then  laid  on  the 
tomb,  and  the  remainder  brought  back  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  and 
placed  under  the  main  beam  of  the  house  which  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  ancestors.  A  second  ceremony  called  the  sedoli 
may  be  performed  at  any  time  within  fifteen  years.  Each  sept 
has  a  separate  place  for  its  performance,  where  a  stake  called 
munda  is  set  up  for  every  one  whose  rites  are  separately  per- 
formed, while  in  the  case  of  poor  families  one  stake  does  for 
several  persons.  On  the  stake  are  carved  representations  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  a  spider  and  a  human  ear,  and  a  figure 
representing  the  principal  person  in  whose  honour  it  is  put  up, 
on  horseback,  with  weapons  in  his  hand.  For  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony  the  stake  is  taken  to  the  house,  and  the 
pieces  of  turmeric  previously  tied  up  are  untied,  and  they  and 
the  post  are  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  a  sacrificial  goat. 
After  the  stake  has  been  placed  in  the  ground,  the  pieces  of 
turmeric  are  carried  to  a  river,  made  into  a  ball,  and  allowed  to 
sink,  the  Korktis  saying,  *  Ancestors,  find  your  home.'  If  the 
ball  does  not  sink  at  once,  they  consider  that  it  is  due  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  ancestors  in  the  selection  of 
a  house,  and  throw  in  two  pice  to  assist  them.  After  this 
ceremony  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  are  laid,  but  before  its 
performance  they  may  return  at  any  time  to  vex  the  living. 

The  KorkOs  generally  call  themselves  Hindus,  and  profess  Religion, 
veneration  for  MahSdeo,  of  whose  shrine  in  the  Pachmarhi 
hills  two  Korka  landowners  are  hereditary  guardians.  They 
also  worship  a  number  of  tribal  deities,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Dongar  Deo,  the  god  of  the  hills ;  Mutha  or  Mutwa 
Deo,  the  general  deity  of  disease,  who  is  represented  by  a  heap 
of  stones  outside  the  village ;  Kunwar  Deo,  the  god  who  pre- 
sides over  the  growth  of  children ;  and  others.  They  have  caste 
priests  called  BhumkSs,  who  are  members  of  the  tribe ;  the 
office  is  sometimes  but  not  necessarily  hereditary,  and  if  it  is 
vacant  a  new  Bhumk^  is  chosen  by  lot.  The  Bhumka  per- 
forms the  usual  functions  and  has  special  powers  for  the  control 
of  tigers. 

The  Korkus  are  well-built  and  muscular,  slightly  taller  than  Physical 
the  Gonds,  a  shade  darker,  and  a  good  deal  dirtier.    They  are  ^^^^j 
in  great  request  as  farm-servants,  owing  to  their  honesty  and  dre«s. 
simplicity.     They  are  as  a  rule  very  poor,  and  have  even  less 
clothing  than  the  Gonds,  and  where  the  two  tribes  are  found 
together  the  Gonds  are  more  civilized  and  have  the  best  land. 
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Lnnguage.  The  tribe  have  a  langxiage  of  their  own,  called  after  them 
KorkQ,  which  belongs  to  the  Munda  family.  It  was  returned 
by  88,000  persons  in  1901,  of  whom  59,000  belonged  to  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  number  of  Korka  speakers  is  59 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  tribe,  and  has  greatly  decreased 
during  the  last  decade. 

Vlndhya  Hills  {Ouindion  of  Ptolemy).— A  range  of  hills 
separating  the  Gangetic  basin  from  the  Deccan^  and  forming 
a  well-marked  chain  across  the  centre  of  India.  The  name 
was  formerly  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  to  include  the 
Satpura  Hills  south  of  the  Narbada,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the 
ranges  north  of  that  river.  The  Vindhyas  do  not  form  a  range 
of  hills  in  the  proper  geological  sense  of  the  term,  that  is, 
possessing  a  definite  axis  of  elevation  or  lying  along  an  anti- 
clinal or  synclinal  ridge.  The  range  to  the  north  of  the 
Narbada,  and  its  eastern  continuation  the  KLaimur  to  the  north 
of  the  Son  valley,  are  merely  the  southern  scarps  of  the  plateau 
comprising  the  country  known  as  Malwa  and  BundeUchand. 
The  features  of  the  Vindhyas  are  due  to  sub-aerial  denudation, 
and  the  hills  constitute  a  dividing  line  left  undenuded  between 
diflferent  drainage  areas.  From  a  geographical  point  of  view 
the  Vindhyan  range  may  be  regarded  as  extendii^  from  Jobat 
(22®  27'  N.  and  74**  35'  E.)  in  Gujarat  on  the  west  to  Sasaram 
(24**  57'  N.  and  84**  2  E.)  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Bihar 
on  the  east,  with  a  total  length  of  nearly  700  miles.  Through- 
out the  whole  length  as  thus  defined  the  range  constitutes  the 
southern  escarpment  of  a  plateau.  The  Rajmahal  hills,  extend- 
ing from  Sasaram  to  Rajmahal  and  forming  the  northern 
escarpment  of  the  Hazaribagh  highlands,  cannot  be  correctly 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Vindhyas. 

The  range  commencing  in  Gujarat  crosses  the  Central  India 
Agency  from  Jhabua  State  in  the  west,  and  defines  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Saugor  and  Damoh  Districts  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  From  here  the  Kaimur  branch  of  the  range  runs 
through  Baghelkhand  or  Rewah  and  the  United  Provinces  into 
Bihar.  The  Kaimur  Hills  rise  like  a  wall  to  the  north  of  the 
Son  valley,  and  north  of  them  a  succession  of  short  parallel 
ridges  and  deep  ravines  extends  for  about  50  miles.  At 
Amarkantak  the  Vindhyas  touch  the  Satpura  Hills  at  the  source 
of  the  Narbada.  Westward  from  Jubbulpore  District  they 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  that  river.  Their 
appearance  here  is  very  distinctive,  presenting  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted series  of  headlands  with  projecting  promontories  and 
receding  bays  like  a  weather-beaten  coast-line.     In  places  the 
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Narbada  washes  the  base  of  the  rocks  for  miles,  while  else- 
where they  recede  and  are  seen  from  the  river  only  as  a  far-off 
outline  with  the  plains  of  Bhopal  or  Indore  spread  out  below 
them.  The  rocks  are  sandstone  of  a  pinkish  colour  and  lie 
in  horizontal  slabs,  which  commonly  testify  to  their  origin 
by  curious  ripple  marks  plainly  formed  by  the  lapping  of  water 
on  a  sandy  shore.  To  the  north  of  this  escarpment  lies  the 
Bundelkhand  or  Mllwa  plateau,  with  a  length  of  about  250 
miles  and  a  width  at  its  broadest  part  of  about  225  miles. 
The  plateau  is  undulating  and  is  traversed  by  small  ranges  of 
hills,  all  of  which  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  Vindhyan 
system. 

The  most  northerly  of  these  minor  ranges,  called  the  Bind-  Outlying 
hachal,  cuts  across  the  Jhansi,  BSnda,  Allahabad,  and  Mirza-  ^*^^^ 
pur  Districts  of  the  United  Provinces,  nowhere  rising  above 
2,000  feet  The  range  presents  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
plateaux,  each  sloping  gently  upward  from  south  to  north,  and 
ending  abruptly  in  the  steep  scarp  which  is  characteristic  of 
these  hills.  Many  outlying  isolated  hills  are  found  in  these 
Districts  standing  out  on  the  plains  beyond  the  farthest  scarp. 
One  small  hill,  called  Pabhosa,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  the  only  rock  found  in  the  Doab.  The  Bhanrer  or  Panna 
hills  form  the  south-eastern  face  of  the  Vindhyan  escarpment, 
and  bound  the  south  of  Saugor  and  Damoh  Districts  and  the 
north  of  Maihar  State  in  continuation  of  the  Kaimur,  thus 
being  a  part  of  the  main  range.  They  run  from  north-west 
to  south-east  for  about  120  miles.  Their  highest  peak  is  that 
of  Kalumar  (2^544  feet).  Two  other  branches  of  the  range 
lie  in  Malwa,  starting  respectively  near  Bhilsa  and  Jhabua 
with  a  northerly  direction,  and  bounding  the  plateau  to  the 
east  and  west. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  Vindhyan  range  is  from  1,500  Elevation 
to  2,000  feet,  and  it  contains  a  few  peaks  above  3,000,  none  of  JJ^^j, 
which  is  of  any  special  importance.  The  range  forms  with 
the  Satpuras  the  watershed  of  the  centre  of  India,  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Chambal,  Betwa,  Sonar,  Dhasan,  and  Ken 
rivers,  besides  others  of  less  importance.  The  Son  and 
Narbada  rise  at  Amarkantak,  where  the  Vindhyan  and  Satpura 
ranges  join.  The  rivers  generally  rise  near  the  southern 
escarpment  and  flow  north  and  north-east 

Geologically,  the  hills  are  formed  principally  of  great  massive  Geologicul 
sandstones  of  varying  consistency,  alternating  with  softer  flags  ">""*"^°* 
and  shales,  the  whole  formation  covering  an  area  not  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  England.    The  range  has  given  its  name  to 
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the  Vindhyan  system  of  geological  nomenclature.  Over  a  great 
part  of  the  Malwa  plateau  the  sandstone  is  covered  by  the 
overflowing  Deccan  trap,  while  from  Ganurgarh  fort  in  Bhopal 
to  near  Jobat  the  range  itself  is  of  basaltic  formation,  and  the 
last  60  miles  to  the  west  from  Jobat  to  near  Jambhughora 
consist  of  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  north  the  underlying 
gneiss  is  exposed  in  a  great  gulf-like  expanse.  Economically, 
the  Vindhyan  rocks  are  of  considerable  value,  the  sandstone 
being  an  excellent  building  material  which  has  been  extensively 
used  for  centuries ;  the  Buddhist  topes  of  SSnchi  and  Bharhut, 
the  eleventh-century  temples  of  Khajuraho,  the  fifteenth- 
century  palaces  of  Gwalior,  and  numerous  large  forts  at  all 
important  positions  on  the  plateau  having  been  constructed 
of  this  material.  At  Nagod  and  other  places  limestone  is 
found  in  some  quantity,  the  pretty  coralline  variety,  extracted 
from  the  BSgh  cretaceous  beds,  having  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  palaces  and  tombs  at  Mandii ;  and  at  Panna, 
in  the  conglomerate  which  underlies  the  shales,  diamonds 
are  met  with,  though  none  of  any  great  value  is  known  to 
have  been  extracted.  Manganese,  iron,  and  asbestos  are  also 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  range.  The  lofty  flat-topped 
hills  and  bold  scarps  which  are  such  a  marked  feature  of  this 
range  were  early  recognized  as  ideal  sites  for  fortresses  \  and, 
besides  the  historical  strongholds  of  Gwalior,  Narwar,  Chanderi, 
Mandu,  Ajaigarh,  and  Bandogarh,  the  hills  are  studded  with 
the  ruined  castles  of  marauding  Girasia  and  Bundela  chiefs. 
Forests.  The  hills  are  generally  covered  with  a  stunted  forest  growth 

of  the  species  found  in  the  dry  forests  of  Central  India. 
Teak  occurs  only  in  patches  and  is  of  small  size,  while  the 
forests  are  generally  noticeable  for  their  poverty  in  valuable 
timbers. 
Mytho-  The  term  Vindhya  in  Sanskrit  signifies  *  a  hunter ' ;  and  the 

lil^^  range  occupies  a  considerable  place  in  the  mythology  of  India, 
tions.  as  the  demarcating  line  between  the  Madhya  Desa  or  '  middle 
land  *  of  the  Sanskrit  invaders  and  the  non- Aryan  Deccan.  The 
Vindhyas  are  personified  in  Sanskrit  literature,  where  they 
appear  as  a  jealous  monarch,  the  rival  of  king  Himalaya,  who 
called  upon  the  sun  to  revolve  round  his  throne  as  he  did 
round  the  peak  Meru.  When  the  sun  refused,  the  mountain 
began  to  rear  its  head  to  obstruct  that  luminary,  and  to  tower 
above  Himalaya  and  Meru.  The  gods  invoked  the  aid  of 
Agastya,  the  spiritual  guide  of  Vindhya.  This  sage  called  upon 
the  Vindhya  mountain  to  bow  down  before  him,  and  afford 
him  an  easy  passage  to  and  from  the  South.     It  obeyed  and 
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Agastya  passed  over.  But  he  never  returned,  and  so  the 
mountain  remains  to  the  present  day  in  its  humbled  condition, 
far  inferior  to  the  Himalaya.  Another  legend  is  that  when 
Lakshmana,  the  brother  of  Rama,  was  wounded  in  Ceylon  by 
the  king  of  the  demons,  he  wished  for  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
which  grew  in  the  "Himalayas  to  apply  them  to  his  wound. 
Handman,  the  monkey-god,  was  sent  to  get  it,  and  not  know- 
ing which  plant  it  was,  he  took  up  a  part  of  the  Himalayas 
and  carried  them  to  Ceylon.  He  happened  to  drop  a  portion 
of  his  load  on  the  way,  and  from  this  the  Vindhyan  Hills 
were  formed. 

Kaimur  Hills.  —  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Vindhyan 
range,  commencing  near  KatangI  in  the  Jubbulpore  District 
of  the  Central  Provinces  (23®  26'  N.  and  79"*  48'  E.).  It 
runs  a  little  north  of  east  for  more  than  300  miles  to  Sasa- 
ram  in  Bihar  (24**  57'  N.  and  84"*  2  E.).  The  range,  after  tra- 
versing the  north  of  Jubbulpore  District  and  the  south-east  of 
Maihar  State,  turns  to  the  east  and  runs  through  Rewah  terri- 
tory, separating  the  valleys  of  the  Son  and  Tons  rivers,  and 
continues  into  Mirzapur  District  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
Shahabad  in  Bengal.  Its  maximum  width  is  50  miles.  In 
the  Central  Provinces  the  appearance  of  the  range  is  very 
distinctive.  The  rock  formation  b  metamorphic  and  the 
strata  have  been  upheaved  into  an  almost  vertical  position, 
giving  the  range  the  appearance  of  a  sharp  ridge.  In  places 
the  range  almost  disappears,  being  marked  only  by  a  low 
rocky  chain,  and  in  this  portion  it  never  rises  more  than  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  The  range  enters  Central 
India  at  Jukehi  in  Maihar  State  (23®  29  N.  and  80**  27'  E.), 
and  runs  for  150  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  forming 
the  northern  wall  of  the  Son  valley  and  overhanging  the  river 
in  a  long  bold  scarp  of  sandstone  rock,  from  which  near 
Govindgarh  a  branch  turns  off  to  the  north-west.  The  range 
here  attains  an  elevation  of  a  little  over  2,000  feet  In  Mirza- 
pur the  height  of  the  range  decreases  in  the  centre  to  rise  again 
to  over  2,000  feet  at  the  rock  of  Bijaigarh  with  its  ancient  fort. 
Interesting  relics  of  prehistoric  man  have  been  found  in  the 
caves  and  rock-shelters  of  the  hills  here,  in  the  form  of  rude 
drawings  and  stone  implements.  In  Shahabad  District  the 
summit  of  the  hills  consists  of  a  series  of  saucer-shaped  valleys, 
each  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  containing  a  deposit  of  rich 
vegetable  mould  in  the  centre  and  producing  the  finest  crops. 
The  general  height  of  the  plateau  is  here  1,500  feet  above 
sea-level.    The  sides  are  precipitous,  but  there  are  several 
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passes,  some  of  which  are  practicable  for  beasts  of  burden. 
The  ruined  fort  of  Rohtas  is  situated  on  these  hills.  The 
rocks  throughout  consist  principally  of  sandstones  and  shales. 
Geogra-  S&tpurHs  (or  SatpurSs). — ^A  range  of  hills  in  the  centre  of 
phical  India.  The  name,  which  is  modem,  originally  belonged  only 
to  the  hills  which  divide  the  NarbadS  and  Tfipti  valleys  in 
Nim^  (Central  Provinces),  and  which  were  styled  the  sdiputra 
or  '  seven  sons '  of  the  Vindhyan  mountains.  Another  deriva- 
tion is  from  sdtpura  (*  sevenfolds '),  referring  to  the  numerous 
parallel  ridges  of  the  range.  The  term  SatpurSs  is  now,  how- 
ever, customarily  applied  to  the  whole  range  which,  commencing 
at  Amarkantak  in  Rewah,  Central  India  (22^  41'  N.  and 
81**  48'  E.),  runs  south  of  the  Narbada  river  nearly  down  to  the 
western  coast.  The  Satpuras  are  sometimes,  but  incorrectly, 
included  under  the  Vindhva  range.  Taking  Amarkantak  as 
the  eastern  boundary,  the  SatpurSs  extend  from  east  to  west  for 
about  600  miles,  and  in  their  greatest  width,  where  they  stretch 
down  to  BerSr,  exceed  100  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
shape  of  the  range  is  almost  triangular.  From  Amarkantak  an 
outer  ridge  (see  Maikala)  runs  south-west  for  about  100  miles 
to  the  Saletekri  hills  in  BalSghfit  District  (Central  Provinces), 
thus  forming  as  it  were  the  head  of  the  range  which,  shrinking 
as  it  proceeds  westward  from  a  broad  table-land  to  two  parallel 
ridges,  ends,  so  far  as  the  Central  Provinces  are  concerned,  at 
the  famous  hill  fortress  of  AsIrgarh.  Beyond  this  point  the 
Rajplpla  hills,  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Narbadfi  from 
that  of  the  Tapti,  complete  the  chain  as  far  as  the  Western 
Ghats.  On  the  table-land  comprised  between  the  northern  and 
southern  faces  of  the  range  are  situated  the  Central  Provinces 
Districts  of  Mandla,  part  of  Balaghat,  Seoni,  Chhindwara, 
and  Betul. 
Geological  The  superficial  stratum  covering  the  main  Satpura  range 
formation,  jg  trappean,  but  in  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces  crystalline 
rocks  are  uppermost,  and  over  the  Pachmarhi  hills  sandstone  is 
also  uncovered.  In  Mandla  the  higher  peaks  are  capped  with 
laterite.  On  the  north  and  south  the  approaches  to  the 
satpuras  are  marked  as  far  west  as  Turanmal  by  low  lines  of 
foot-hills.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  steep  slopes  leading  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
narrow  deep  ravines,  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  streams 
and  rivers,  and  covered  throughout  their  extent  with  forest. 
Features         Portions  of  the  Satpura  plateau  consist,  as  in  Mandla  and 

°(*^^        the  north  of  Chhindwara,  of  a  rugged  mass  of  hills  hurled 
plateau.  v       *  1       •  •  x^        , 

together  by  volcanic  action.     But  the  greater  part  is  an  un- 
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dulating  table-land,  a  succession  of  bare  stony  ridges  and  narrow 
fertile  valleys,  into  which  the  soil  has  been  deposited  by 
drainage.  In  a  few  level  tracts,  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  MSchna 
and  Simpna  near  BetQl,  and  the  open  plain  between  SeonI  and 
ChhindwSra,  there  are  extensive  areas  of  productive  land. 
Scattered  over  the  plateau,  isolated  flat-topped  hills  rise  abruptly 
from  the  plain.  The  scenery  of  the  northern  and  southern 
hills,  as  observed  from  the  roads  which  traverse  them,  is  of 
remarkable  beauty.  The  drainage  of  the  SatpurSs  is  carried 
off  on  the  north  by  the  Narbada,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Wainganga,  Wardha,  and  TSpti,  all  of  which  have  their  source 
in  these  hills. 

The  highest  peaks  are  contained  in  the  northern  range,  rising  Height, 
abrupdy  from  the  valley  of  the  Narbadi,  and  generally  sloping 
down  to  the  plateau,  but  towards  the  west  the  southern  range 
has  the  greater  elevation.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  a 
number  of  small  table-lands  lying  among  the  hills  at  a  greater 
height  than  the  bulk  of  the  plateau.  Of  these  Pachmarhi 
(3,530  feet)  and  Chikalda  in  Berir  (3,664  feet)  have  been 
formed  into  hill  stations  :  while  Raigarh  (2,200  feet)  in  BalSghat 
District  and  Khamla  in  Betul  (3,800  feet)  are  famous  grazing 
and  breeding  grounds  for  cattle.  Dhupgarh  (4,454  feet)  is  the 
highest  point  on  the  range,  and  there  are  a  few  others  of  over 
4,000  feet  Among  the  peaks  that  rise  from  3,000  to  3,800 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  grandest  is  Turanmal  (Bombay 
Presidency),  a  long,  rather  narrow,  table-land  3,300  feet  above 
the  sea  and  about  16  square  miles  in  area.  West  of  this  the 
mountainous  land  presents  a  wall-like  appearance  towards  both 
the  Narbada  on  the  north  and  the  Tapti  on  the  south.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  Tasdin  Vali  (Central  India)  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  general 
height  of  the  plateau  is  about  2,000  feet. 

The  hills  and  slopes  are  clothed  with  forest  extending  over  Forests, 
some  thousands  of  square  miles ;  but  much  of  this  is  of  little 
value,  owing  to  unrestricted  fellings  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  conservancy,  and  to  the  shifting  cultivation  practised 
by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  led  to  patches  being  annually 
cleared  and  burnt  down.  The  most  valuable  forests  are  those 
of  sal  {Sharea  robusid)  on  the  eastern  hills,  and  teak  on  the 
west. 

The  Satpura  Hills  have  formed  in  the  past  a  refuge  for  Hill  tribes, 
aboriginal  or  Dravidian  tribes  driven  out  of  the  plains  by  the 
advance  of  Hindu  civilization.    Here  they  retired,  and  occupied 
the  stony  and  barren  slopes  which  the  new  settlers,  with  the 
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rich  lowlands  at  their  disposal,  disdained  to  cultivate ;  and  here 
they  still  rear  their  light  rains  crops  of  millets  which  are  scarcely 
more  than  grass,  barely  tickling  the  soil  with  the  plough,  and 
eking  out  a  scanty  subsistence  with  the  roots  and  fruits  of  the 
forests,  and  the  pursuit  of  game.  The  Baigas,  the  wildest  of 
these  tribes,  have  even  now  scarcely  attained  to  the  rudiments 
of  cultivation,  but  the  Gonds,  the  Korkus,  and  the  BhIls  have 
made  some  progress  by  contact  with  their  Hindu  neighbours. 
Communi-  The  open  plateau  has  for  two  or  three  centuries  been  peopled 
cations.  |jy  jjindu  immigrants ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  fifty  years  that 
travelling  has  been  rendered  safe  and  easy,  by  the  construction 
of  metalled  roads  winding  up  the  steep  passes,  and  enabling 
wheeled  traffic  to  pass  over  the  heavy  land  of  the  valleys.  Till 
then  such  trade  as  existed  was  conducted  by  nomad  BanjSras 
on  pack-bullocks.  The  first  railway  across  the  SStpurS  plateau, 
a  narrow-gauge  extension  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  line  from 
Gondia  to  Jubbulpore,  has  recently  been  opened.  The  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  from  Bombay  to  Jubbulpore,  runs 
through  a  breach  in  the  range  just  east  of  Aslrgarh,  while  the 
Bombay-Agra  road  crosses  farther  to  the  west. 

Maikala  (or  Mekala). — A  range  of  hiUs  in  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Central  India,  lying  between  21*^  11'  and  22® 
40'  N.  and  80**  46'  and  81°  46'  E.  It  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  great  hill  systems  of  the  Vindhyas  and  Satpuras, 
forming  respectively  the  northern  and  southern  walls  of  the 
Narbada  valley.  Starting  in  the  Khairagarh  State  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  the  range  runs  in  a  general  south-easterly 
direction  for  the  first  46  miles  in  British  territory,  and  then 
entering  the  SohSgpur  pargana  of  Rewah  State,  terminates  84 
miles  farther  at  Amarkantak,  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  in 
India,  where  the  source  of  the  NarbadS  river  is  situated. 
Unlike  the  two  great  ranges  which  it  connects,  the  Maikala 
forms  a  broad  plateau  of  880  square  miles  in  extent,  mostly 
forest  country  inhabited  by  Gonds.  The  elevation  of  the  range 
does  not  ordinarily  exceed  2,000  feet,  but  the  LSpha  hill,  which 
is  a  detached  peak  belonging  to  it,  rises  to  3,500  feet  The 
range  is  best  known  for  the  magnificent  forests  of  sal  (Shorea 
robusta)  which  clothe  its  heights  in  many  places.  These  are 
mainly  situated  in  zaminddri  estates  or  those  of  Feudatory 
chiefs  and  hence  are  not  subject  to  any  strict  system  of  con- 
servation, and  have  been  much  damaged  by  indiscriminate 
fellings.  The  hills  are  mentioned  in  ancient  Hindu  litera- 
ture as  the  place  of  Maikala  Rishi's  penance,  though  Vyasa, 
Bhrigu,  Agastya,  and  other  sages  are  also  credited  with  having 
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meditated  in  the  forests.  Their  greatest  claim  to  sanctity 
lies,  however,  in  the  presence  upon  them  of  the  sources  of  the 
Narbada  and  Son  rivers.  The  Markandeya  Pur^Uia  relates 
how,  when  Siva  called  successively  on  all  the  mountains  of 
India  to  find  a  home  for  the  NarbadS,  only  Maikala  offered  to 
receive  her,  thus  gaining  undying  fame ;  and  hence  the  Narbada 
is  often  called  Maikala-Kany^  or  *  daughter  of  Maikala.'  The 
MahSnadI  and  Johilla,  as  well  as  many  minor  streams,  also 
have  their  sources  in  these  hills.  Local  tradition  relates  that  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.  d.,  during  the  Gupta  rule,  this 
plateau  was  highly  populated;  and  the  EiUn&yana  and  the 
PurSnas  mention  the  MekhalSs  as  a  tribe  of  the  Vindhya  range, 
the  former  work  placing  them  next  the  Utkalas  or  people  of 
Orissa.  The  Rewah  State  has  lately  b^;un  to  open  up  the 
plateau.  Iron  ore  is  met  with  in  some  quantity,  and  is  still 
worked  at  about  twenty  villages  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

Son&r. — A  river  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the  centre  of  the 
drainage  system  of  the  Vindhyan  plateau  comprising  the 
Districts  of  Saugor  and  Damoh,  with  a  northward  course  to  the 
Jumna.  It  rises  in  the  low  hills  in  the  south-west  of  Saugor 
(23°  22'  N.  and  78**  37'  E.),  and  flowing  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  through  that  District  and  Damoh,  joins  the  Ken  in 
Bimdelkhand,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  boundary  of 
Damoh.  Of  its  total  course  of  116  miles,  all  but  the  last  four 
miles  are  within  the  Central  Provinces.  The  river  does  not 
attain  to  any  great  breadth  and  flows  in  a  deep  channel,  its  bed 
being  usually  stony.  It  is  not  navigable  and  no  use  is  made 
of  its  waters  for  irrigation.  The  valley  of  the  SonSr  lying  in 
the  south  of  Saugor  and  the  centre  of  Damoh  is  composed  of 
fertile  black  soil  formed  from  the  detritus  of  volcanic  rock. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Son^  are  the  Deh^  joining  it 
at  Rehli,  the  Gadherl  at  Garh^otl,  the  Bewas  near  Nar- 
singhgarh,  the  KoprS  near  Slt^nagar,  and  the  BeSrma  just 
beyond  the  Damoh  border.  Rehli,  Garhakota,  Hatta,  and 
Narsinghgarh  are  the  most  important  places  situated  on  its 
banks.  The  Indian  Midland  Railway  (Blna-Katnl  branch) 
crosses  the  river  between  the  stations  of  Patharia  and 
AsUUia. 

Son  (Sanskrit  Suvama  or  'gold';  also  called  Hiranya- 
Vdha  or  Hiranya-  Vdhu ;  the  Sonos  of  Arrian ;  also  identified 
with  the  Erannoboas  of  Arrian). — A  large  river  of  Northern 
India,  which,  flowing  from  the  Amarkantak  highlands  (22^ 
42'  N.,  82**  4'  E.),  first  north  and  then  east,  joins  the  Ganges 
10  miles  above  Dinapore,  after  a  course  of  about  487  miles. 
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The  Son  rises  near  the  Narbadi  at  Amarkantak  in  the  Maikala 
range,  the  hill  on  which  its  nominal  source  is  located  being 
called  Son-bhadra  or  more  commonly  Son-mundl.  It  possesses 
great  sanctity,  the  performance  of  sandhyd  on  its  banks  ensuring 
absolution  and  the  attamment  of  heaven  even  to  the  slayer  of  a 
Brahman.  Legends  about  the  stream  are  numerous,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  assigning  the  origin  of  the  Son  and  NarbadI 
to  two  tears  dropped  by  Brahma,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
Amarkantak  range.  The  Son  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Hindu 
literature,  in  the  Ramayanas  of  Valmiki  and  Tulsl  Das,  the 
Bhagwat^and  other  works. 

Soon  after  leaving  its  source,  the  Son  falls  in  a  cascade  over 
the  edge  of  the  Amarkantak  plateau  amid  the  most  picturesque 
surroundings,  and  flows  through  the  Bilaspur  District  of  the 
Central  Provinces  till  it  enters  Rewah  State  at  23**  6'  N.  and 
81*^  59'  E.  From  this  point  till  it  leaves  the  Central  India 
Agency  after  a  course  of  288  miles,  the  stream  flows  through 
a  maze  of  valley  and  hill,  for  the  most  part  in  a  narrow  rocky 
channel,  but  expanding  in  favourable  spots  into  magnificent 
deep  broad  reaches  locally  called  dahdr^  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  fisher  caste.  Following  at  first  a  northerly  course,  near 
its  junction  with  the  Mahanadl  river  at  Sarsi  it  meetsJ  the  bold 
scarp  of  the  Kaimur  range  and  is  turned  into  a  north-easterly 
direction,  finally  leaving  the  Agency  5  miles  east  of  Deora 
village.  In  Central  India  three  other  affluents  of  importance 
are  received :  one  on  the  left  bank,  the  Johilla,  which  likewise 
rises  at  Amarkantak  and  joins  it  at  BarwalQ  village ;  and  two 
which  join  it  on  the  right  bank,  the  Banas  at  23^  17^  N.  and 
81®  31'  E.,  and  the  Gopat  near  Bard!.  In  the  United  Provinces 
the  Son  flows  for  about  55  miles  from  west  to  east  across 
Mirzapur  District,  in  a  deep  valley  never  more  than  8  or  9 
miles  broad,  often  narrowing  to  a  gorge,  and  receives  from  the 
south  two  tributaries,  the  Riband  and  the  Kanhar.  During  the 
dry  season  it  is  shallow  but  rapid,  varying  in  breadth  from  60 
to  100  yards,  and  is  easily  fordable.  The  Son  enters  Bengal  in 
24°  31'  N.  and  83**  24'  E.,  and  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
separating  the  District  of  Shahabad  from  Palamau,  Gaya,  and 
Patna  till,  after  a  course  within  Bengal  of  144  miles,  it  falls  into 
the  Ganges  in  25**  40'  N.  and  84*"  59'  E. 

So  far  as  regards  navigation,  the  Son  is  mainly  used  for  floating 
down  large  rafts  of  bamboos  and  a  little  timber.  Diuing  the 
rainy  season,  native  boats  of  large  tonnage  occasionally  proceed 
for  a  short  distance  up  stream ;  but  navigation  is  then  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  extraordinary  violence  of  the  flood,  and 
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throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  becomes  impossible,  owing  to 
the  small  depth  of  water.  The  great  irrigation  system  known 
as  the  Son  Canals  is  served  by  this  river,  the  water  being  dis- 
tributed west  to  Shah&bad  and  east  to  Gaya  and  Patna  from 
a  dam  constructed  at  Dehri.  In  the  lower  portion  of  its 
course  the  Son  is  marked  by  several  striking  characteristics. 
Its  bed  is  enormously  wide,  in  some  places  stretching  for  three 
miles  from  bank  to  bank.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
this  broad  channel  is  merely  a  waste  of  drifting  sand,  with  an 
insignificant  stream  that  is  nearly  everywhere  fordable.  The 
discharge  of  water  at  this  time  is  estimated  to  fall  as  low  as  620 
cubic  feet  per  second.  But  in  the  rainy  season,  and  especially 
just  after  a  storm  has  burst  on  the  plateau  of  Central  India,  the 
river  rises  with  incredible  rapidity.  The  entile  rainfall  of  art 
area  of  about  21,300  square  miles  requires  to  find  an  outlet  by 
this  channel,  which  frequently  proves  unable  to  carry  off  the 
total  flood  discharge,  calculated  at  830,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  These  heavy  floods  are  of  short  duration,  seldom 
lasting  for  more  than  four  days ;  but  in  recent  years  they  have 
wrought  much  destruction  in  the  low-lying  plains  of  Shahabld* 
Near  the  site  of  the  great  dam  at  Dehri  the  Son  is  crossed  by 
the  grand  trunk  road  on  a  stone  causeway ;  and  lower  down, 
near  Koelwtr,  the  East  Indian  Railway  has  been  carried  across 
on  a  lattice-girder  bridge.  This  bridge,  begun  for  a  single  line 
of  rails  in  1855,  and  finally  completed  for  a  double  line  in 
1870,  has  a  total  length  of  4,199  feet  from  back  to  back  of  the 
abutments. 

The  Son  possesses  historical  interest  as  being  probably 
identical  with  the  Erannoboas  of  Greek  geographers,  which  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hiranya-vdhu^  or  *  the  golden^ 
armed '  (a  title  of  Siva),  a  name  which  the  Son  anciently  bore, 
The  old  town  of  Palibothra  or  Pataliputra,  corresponding  to  the 
modem  Patna,  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erannoboas 
and  the  Ganges ;  and,  in  addition,  we  know  that  the  junction 
of  the  Son  with  the  Ganges  has  been  gradually  receding  west-i 
wards.  Old  channels  of  the  Son  have  been  found  between 
Bankipore  and  Dinapore,  and  even  below  the  present  site  of 
Patna.  In  the  Ben^  Atlas  of  1772  the  junction  is  marked 
near  Maner,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  same  spot 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  it  is  now  about  10  miles  higher 
up  the  Ganges. 

Narbada  {Narmada ;  the  Namados  of  Ptolemy ;  Namna-^ 
dios  of  the  Periplus).— -One  of  the  most  important  rivers  of 
India,    Jt  rises  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of  Amarkantak 
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(22°  41'  R  and  81^  48'  E.),  at  the  north-eastern  apex  of  the 
SstpurS  range,  in  Rewah  (Central  India),  and  enters  the. sea 
below  Broach  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  after  a  total  course  of 
801  noiles. 
Course  of  The  river  issues  from  a  small  tank  ^000  feet  above  the 
sea,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  temples  and  guarded  by  an 
isolated  colony  of  priests,  and  falls  over  a  basaltic  cliff  in  a 
descent  of  80  feet.  After  a  course  of  about  40  miles  through 
the  State  of  Rewah,  it  enters  the  Central  Provinces  and  winds 
circuitously  through  the  rugged  hills  <^  MandU,  pursuing 
a  westerly  course  until  it  flows  under  the  walls  of  die  ruined 
palace  oif  Rimnagar,  From  Rtomagar  to  MandUl  town  it 
forms,  for  some  15  miles,  a  deep  reach  of  blue  water,  imbroken 
by  rocks  and  clothed  on  either  bank  by  forest.  The  river 
then  turns  north  in  a  nwrow  loop  towards  Jubbulpore,  close  to 
which  town,  after  a  fall  of  some  30  feet  called  the  dknandhara 
or  'M  of  mist/  it  flows  for  two  miles  in  a  narrow  channel 
which  it  has  carved  out  for  itself  through  rocks  of  marble  and 
basalt,  its  width  here  being  only  about  30  yards*  Emerging 
from  this  channel,  which  is  well  known  as  the  '  Marble  Rocks,' 
and  flowing  west,  it  enters  the  fertile  basin  of  alluvial  land 
forming  the  Narbada  valley,  which  lies  between  the  Vindhyan 
and  S^ura  Hills,  and  extends  for  200  miles  from  Jubbulpore 
to  Handi^  with  a  width  of  about  20  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
riven  The  Vindhyan  Hills  rise  almost  sheer  from  the  northern 
bank  along  most  of  the  valley,  the  bed  of  the  river  at  this  part 
of  its  course  being  the  boundary  between  the  Central  Provinces  ^ 
and  Central  India  (principally  the  States  of  Bhopal  and  Indore). 
Hare  the  Narbadd  passes  HoshangSbad  and  the  old  Muham* 
madan  towns  of  Handid  and  Nim^war,  The  banks  in  this 
part  of  its  valley  are  about  40  feet  high,  and  the  iall  in  its 
course  between  JubbulpcH-e  and  Hoshang&bad  is  340  feet 
Below  Handi&  the  hills  again  approach  the  river  on  both  sides 
and  are  clothed  with  dense  forests,  the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
Pind^s  and  other  robbers  of  former  days.  At  MandhSr, 
^5  miles  below  Handia,  there  i$  a  M  of  40  feet,  and  another 
pf  the  same  height  occurs  at  PunSsa,  The  bed  of  the  river 
in  its  whole  length  within  the  Central  Provinces  is  one  sheet 
pf  basalt,  seldom  exceeding  150  yards  in  absolute  width,  and, 
S^t  intervals  of  every  few  miles,  upheaved  into  ridges  which 
cross  it  diagonally,  and  behind  which  deep  pools  are  formed* 
Emerging  from  the  biUs  beyond  MancttuSta  on  the  bcnrders  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  the  Narbadt  now  enters  a  second  openi 
ftUuvial  bftsin,  flowing  through  CeQtral  India  (principally  thf 
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State  of  Indore)  for  nearly  loo  mfles.  The  hills  are  here  well 
away  from  the  river,  the  S^tpurSs  being  40  miles  to  the  south 
and  the  Vindhyas  about  16  miles  to  the  north.  In  this  part 
of  its  course  the  river  passes  the  town  of  Maheshwar,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Holkar  £Etmily,  where  its  northern  bank  is  studded 
vritb  temples,  palaces,  and  bathing  ghats^  many  of  them  built 
by  the  famous  Ahaly&  Bai  whose  mausoleum  is  here.  The 
last  170  miles  of  the  river's  course  are  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  where  it  first  separates  the  States  of  Baroda 
and  Rajplpla  and  then  meanders  through  the  fertile  District  of 
Broach.  Below  Broach  City  it  gradually  widens  into  an 
estuary,  whose  shores  are  17  miles  ^lart  as  it  joins  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay. 

The  drainage  area  of  the  Narbadfi,  estimated  at  about  Dnunage 
36,000  square  miles,  is  principally  to  the  south  and  comprises  f'^-j^"' 
the  northern  portion  of  the  S^tpurS  plateau  and  the  valley  ^tc 
Districts.  The  principal  tributaries  are  the  BanjIU-  in  Mandlfi^ 
the  Sher  and  Shakkar  in  Narsinghpur,  and  the  TawS,  Ganj&l, 
and  Chhot&  Taw2  in  HoshangabSd  District.  The  only 
important  tributary  to  the  north  is  the  Hiran,  which  flows  in 
beneath  the  Vindhyan  Hills,  in  Jubbulpore  District.  Most  of 
these  rivers  have  a  short  and  precipitous  course  from  the  hills, 
and  fill  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  rains,  producing 
similarly  rapid  floods  in  the  NarbadH  itself.  Owing  to  this 
and  to  its  rocky  course,  the  Narbada  is  useless  for  navigation 
except  by  country  boats  between  August  and  February,  save 
in  the  last  part  of  its  course,  where  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of 
70  tons  burden  up  to  the  city  of  Broach,  30  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  crossed  by  railway  bridges  below  Jubbulpore,  at 
Hoshangftbftd,  and  at  Mortakka.  The  influence  of  the  tides 
reaches  to  a  point  55  miles  from  the  sea.  The  height  of  thc^ 
banks  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  makes  the  river 
useless  for  irrigation. 

The  NarbadH,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  Rew&  (probably  SmutA 
from  the  Sanskrit  root  fw,  *to  hop,'  owing  to  the  leaping  of  ^^^?^^ 
the  stream  down  its  rocky  bed)  in  the  Mah&bhSrata  and  river. 
^Umtyana,  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  body  of  Siva  and 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  rivers  of  India,  local  devotees  placing 
it  above  the  Ganges,  on  the  ground  that  whereas  it  is  necessary 
to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  this  object  is 
attained  by  mere  contemplation  of  the  Narbadl.     *  As  wood  is 
cut  by  a  saw  (says  a  Hindu  proverb),  so  at  the  sight  of  the 
holy  Narbadft  do  a  man's  sins  fall  away.'    Gangi  herself,  so 
local  legend  avers,  must  dip  in  the  Narbadft  once  a  year.    She 
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comes  in  the  form  of  a  coal-black  cow,  but  returns  home  quite 
white,  free  from  all  sin.  The  Ganges,  moreover,  was  (according 
to  the  Rewd  Purana)  to  have  lost  its  purifying  virtues  in  the 
year  1895,  though  this  fact  has  not  yet  impaired  its  rq)utation 
for  sanctity.  At  numerous  places  on  the  course  of  the 
NarbadS,  and  especially  at  spots  where  it  is  joined  by  another 
river,  are  groups  of  temples,  tended  by  Narmdeo  BrShmans, 
the  special  priests  of  the  river,  where  annual  gatherings  of 
pilgrims  take  place.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are 
BherSghilt,  BarmhSn,  and  Onkar  Mandhita  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  Barw^I  in  Central  India,  where  the  Narbada  is 
joined  by  the  Kapil^  All  of  these  are  connected  by  l^ends 
with  saints  and  heroes  of  Hindu  mythology,  and  the  description 
of  the  whole  course  of  the  Narbad^  and  of  all  these  places 
and  their  history,  is  contained  in  a  sacred  poem  of  14,000 
verses  (the  Narmada  Khanda),  which,  however,  has  been 
adjudged  to  be  of  somewhat  recent  origin.  Every  year  300  or 
more  pilgrims  start  to  perform  the  fradakshina  of  the  Narbad3, 
that  is,  to  walk  from  its  mouth  at  Broach  to  its  source  at 
Amarkantak  on  one  side,  and  back  on  the  other,  a  performance 
of  the  highest  religious  efficacy.  The  most  sacred  spots  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  are  Suklatirtha,  where  stands  an 
old  banyan-tree  that  bears  the  name  of  the  saint  Kablr,  and 
the  site  of  RSja  Bali's  horse-sacrifice  near  Broach. 
Hiitorical  The  Narbada  is  commonly  considered  to  form  the  boundary 
between  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan,  the  reckoning  of  the 
Hindu  year  differing  on  either  side  of  it.  The  Marathas  spoke 
of  it  as  '  the  river,'  and  considered  that  when  they  had  crossed  it 
they  were  in  a  foreign  country.  During  the  Mutiny  the  Narbada 
practically  marked  the  southern  limit  of  the  insurrection. 
North  of  it  the  British  temporarily  lost  control  of  the  country, 
while  to  the  south,  in  spite  of  isolated  disturbances,  their 
authority  was  maintained.  Hence,  wh^  in  1858,  Tantia 
Topi  executed  his  daring  raid  across  the  river,  the  utmost 
apprehension  was  excited,  as  it  was  feared  that  on  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  representative  of  the  Peshwa,  the  recently  annexed 
Nagpur  territories  would  rise  in  revolt  These  fears,  however, 
proved  to  be  unfounded  and  the  country  remained  tranquil. 

TftptL — One  of  the  great  rivers  of  Western  India.  The 
name  is  derived  from  tdp^  *  heat,*  and  the  Tapti  is  said  by  the 
Brahmans  to  have  been  created  by  the  sun  to  protect  himself 
from  his  own  warmth.  The  Tapti  is  believed  to  rise  in  the 
sacred  tank  of  Multai  {muiidpi^  *  the  source  of  the  Tapti ')  on 
the  Satpura  plateau,  but  its  real  source  is  two  miles  distant 
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(21®  48'  N.  and  78®  15'  E.).  It  flows  in  a  westerly  direction 
through  the  BetOl  District  of  the  Central  Provinces,  at  first 
traversing  an  open  and  partially  cultivated  plain,  and  then 
plunging  into  a  rocky  gorge  of  Uie  SltpurU  Hills  between  the 
Kalibhit  range  in  Nimir  (Central  Provinces)  and  Chikalda  in 
BerSr.  Its  bed  here  is  rocky,  overhung  by  steep  banks,  and 
bordered  by  forests*  At  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  its 
source  it  enters  the  Nimir  District  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  for  30  miles  more  is  still  confined  in  a  comparatively 
narrow  valley.  A  few  miles  above  Burhinpur  the  valley  opens 
out,  the  S&tpurS  Hills  receding  north  and  south,  and  opposite 
that  town  the  river  valley  has  become  a  fine  rich  basin  of 
alluvial  soil  about  20  miles  wide.  In  the  centre  of  this  tract 
the  Tipti  flows  between  the  towns  of  Biurhfinpur  and  Zainilb^d, 
and  then  passes  into  the  Kh^desh  District  of  Bombay.  In 
its  upper  valley  are  several  basins  of  exceedingly  rich  soil ;  but 
they  have  long  been  covered  by  forest,  and  it  is  only  lately 
that  the  process  of  clearing  them  for  cultivation  has  been 
undertaken. 

Shortly  after  entering  Khdndesh  the  Tapti  receives  on  the 
left  bank  the  Pflma  from  the  hills  of  Berir,  and  then  flows  for 
about  150  miles  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  SStpurSs  and  on  the  south  by  the 
SitmSlas.  Farther  on  the  hills  close  in,  and  the  river  descends 
through  wild  and  wooded  country  for  about  80  miles,  after 
which  it  sweeps  southward  to  the  sea  through  the  alluvial 
plain  of  Surat,  and  becomes  a  tidal  river  for  the  last  30  miles 
of  its  course.  The  banks  (30  to  60  feet)  are  too  high  for 
irrigation,  while  the  bed  is  crossed  at  several  places  by  ridges 
of  rock,  so  that  the  river  is  navigable  for  only  about  20  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  Tapti  runs  so  near  the  foot  of  the  SatpurSs 
that  its  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  small ;  but  on  the  left 
bank,  after  its  junction  with  the  Puma,  it  receives  through  the 
Gima  (150  miles  long)  the  drainage  of  the  hills  of  Bagian,  and 
through  the  Bori,  the  Panjhra,  and  the  Borai,  that  of  the 
northern  buttress  of  the  Western  Ghats.  The  waters  of  the 
Gima  and  the  Panjhra  are  dammed  up  in  several  places  and 
used  for  irrigation.  On  the  lower  course  of  the  Tapti  floods 
are  not  uncommon,  and  have  at  times  done  much  damage  to 
the  city  of  Surat  The  river  is  crossed  at  Bhusawal  by  the 
Jubbulpore  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  at 
Savalda  by  the  Bombay-Agra  road,  and  at  Surat  by  the 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway.  The  Tapti  has 
a  local  reputation  for  sanctity,  the  chief  (Irthas  or  holy  places 
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being  ChSngdeo,  at  the  confluence  with  the  Pdma,  and  BodhSn 
above  Surat  The  fort  of  Thalner  and  the  city  of  Surat  are 
the  places  of  most  historic  note  on  its  course,  the  total  length 
of  which  is  436  miles.  The  port  of  Suvftli  (Swally),  famous  in 
early  European  commerce  with  India,  and  the  scene  of  a 
£Bimous  sea-fight  between  the  British  and  the  Portuguese,  lay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  is  now  deserted,  its  approaches 
having  been  silted  up. 

Wardhft  River. — A  river  in  the  Central  Provinces,  which 
rises  in  the  Multai  plateau  of  BetOl  District,  at  21®  50'  N.  and 
78**  24'  E^  about  70  miles  north-west  of  Nfigpur  city,  and 
flowing  south  and  south-east,  separates  the  Ndgpur,  Wardhft, 
and  Ch&ida  Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces  from  Amraoti 
and  Yeotmftl  of  Berftr  and  Sirpur  TandQr  of  the  Nizilm's 
Dominions.  After  a  course  of  290  miles  from  its  source,  the 
Wardha  meets  the  Wainganga  at  SeonI  in  Chfinda  District,  and 
the  united  stream  under  the  name  of  the  Pranhita  flows  on  to 
join  the  Godavari.  The  bed  of  the  Wardha,  from  its  source 
to  its  junction  with  the  Pengangi  at  JugSUl  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  Yeotmftl,  is  deep  and  rocky,  changing  from  a  swift 
torrent  in  the  monsoon  months  to  a  succession  of  nearly 
stagnant  pools  in  the  summer.  For  the  last  hundred  miles  of 
its  course  below  Chftnda,  it  flows  in  a  clear  channel  broken 
only  by  a  barrier  of  rocks  commencing  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Waingangft  and  extending  into  the  PrSnhita.  The 
project  entertained  in  the  years  1866-71  for  rendering  the 
God&vari  and  Wardh§  fit  for  navigation  included  the  excavation 
of  a  channel  through  this  expanse  of  rock,  which  was  known 
as  the  Third  Barrier.  The  scheme  proved  impracticable ;  and 
except  that  timber  is  sometimes  floated  from  the  Ahiri  forests 
in  the  monsoon  months,  no  use  is  now  made  of  the  river  for 
navigation.  The  area  drained  by  the  Wardh&  includes  Wardhft 
District,  with  parts  of  Ndgpur  and  Chtoda  in  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  eastern  and  southern  portion  of  Berftr.  The 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Wardh&  are  the  Wunn&  and  Erai 
from  the  east,  and  the  Bembla  and  Pengangt  which  drain  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  plain  of  BerSr.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  in  several  places  picturesquely  crowned 
by  small  temples  and  tombs,  and  numerous  ruined  forts  in  the 
backgroimd  recall  the  wild  period  of  Marftthft  wars  and 
Pinddri  raids.  Kundalpur  (Dewalw^ra)  on  the  Berftr  bank 
opposite  to  Wardha  District  is  believed  to  represent  the  site  of 
a  buried  city,  celebrated  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom  of  Vidarbh&  (Berftr).    A  large  religious  fair  is 
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held  there.  At  BalUUpur  near  Chtoda  are  the  ruins  of  a 
palace  of  the  Gond  kings,  and  a  curious  temple  on  an  islet  in 
the  river  which  for  some  months  in  the  year  is  several  feet 
under  water.  The  Wardha  is  crossed  by  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  at  Pulgaok. 

Pr&nhita  (*  helpful  to  Ufe').-~A  river  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  formed  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Wardha  and 
Wainganga,  whose  junction  is  at  SeonI  in  ChlUida  District 
(19**  36'  N.  and  79®  49'  E.).  From  here  the  river  has  a  course 
of  72  miles,  until  it  joins  the  God&vari  above  Sironch2« 
Throughout  its  length  the  PriUihita  is  the  western  boundary 
of  Ch^nda  District  and  of  the  Central  Provinces,  which  it 
separates  from  the  NizSm's  Dominions.  Its  bed  is  broad  and 
sandy,  with  the  exception  of  a  long  stretch  of  rock  below  the 
confluence  at  SeonI. 

Godftvari  River. — ^A  great  river  of  Southern  India,  which 
runs  across  the  Deccan  from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Ghats ;  . 
for  sanctity,  picturesque  scenery,  and  utility  to  man,  surpassed 
only  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus;  total  length  about  900 
miles;  estimated  area  of  drainage  basin,  112,000  square  miles. 
The  source  of  the  river  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  behind  the 
village  of  Trimbak,  in  Nisik  District,  Bombay  Presidency, 
about  50  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  this 
spot  is  an  artificial  reservoir  reached  by  a  flight  of  690  steps, 
into  which  the  water  trickles  drop  by  drop  from  the  lips  of 
a  carven  image^  shrouded  by  a  canopy  of  stone.  From  first  to 
last  the  general  direction  of  the  river  is  towards  the  south-east. 
It  passes  by  NSsik  town,  and  then  separates  Ahmadnagar  Course  in 
District  from  the  State  of  Hyderabad,  its  total  course  in  the^*^^^ 
Bombay  Presidency  being  about  100  miles.  Above  Nasik  it  dency. 
flows  along  a  narrow  rocky  bed,  but  farther  east  the  banks  are 
lower  and  more  earthy.  Fifteen  miles  below  Nasik  it  receives 
cm  the  right  the  Dama  from  the  hills  of  Igatpuri,  and  17  miles 
farther  down,  on  the  left,  the  Kadva  from  DindorL  At  the 
latter  confluence,  at  Nander,  the  stream  is  dammed  for 
irrigation.  Near  Nevasa  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the 
combined  waters  of  the  Pravara  and  the  Mula^  which  rise  in 
the  hills  of  Akola,  near  Harischandragarh. 

After  passmg  the  old  town  of  Paithan  on  its  left  bank,  the  In  Hyder- 
Godavari  now  runs  for  a  length  of  about  1 76  miles  right  across  fh*c"*-^ 
the  Hyderabad  State,  receiving  on  its  Idft  bank  the  PQma,  tral  Pro- 
which  flows  in  near  Kararkher  in  Parbhani  District^  and  on  the  ^<:^ 
right  the  Manjra  near  Kondalwadi  in  Nander,  while   near 
Dharmsagar  in  the  ChinnUr  idluk  of  Adilabad  District  it 
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receives,  again  on  the  rights  the  MSner.  BeloW  SironchS  it  i^ 
joined  by  the  Pranhita,  conveying  the  united  waters  of  the 
Wardha  and  Wainganga  ;  and  from  this  point  it  takes  a  marked 
south-easterly  bend,  and  for  about  loo  miles  divides  ChSnda 
District  and  the  Bastar  Feudatory  State  of  the  Central 
Provinces  from  the  Karimnagar  and  Warangal  Districts  of 
HyderSb^.  Thirty  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  PriUihita, 
the  Godavari  receives  the  Indr^vati  river  from  Bastar  State 
and  lower  down  the  Tftl.  The  bed  of  the  Godavari  where  it 
adjoins  the  Central  Provinces  is  broad  and  sandy,  from  one  to 
two  miles  in  width,  and  broken  by  rocks  at  only  two  points, 
called  the  First  and  Second  Barriers,  each  about  15  miles  long. 
In  1854  it  was  proposed  to  remove  these  barriers,  and  a  third 
one  on  the  Pranhita,  with  the  object  of  making  a  waterway 
from  the  cotton-growing  Districts  of  Ndgpur  and  Wardhft  to 
the  sea;  but  in  187 1,  i^er  very  considerable  sums  had  been 
expended,  the  project  was  finally  abandoned  as  impracticable. 
One  of  the  dams  erected  in  connexion  with  this  project  still 
stands,  with  its  locks  and  canal,  at  Dummagudem  in  the  north 
of  the  Godavari  District  of  Madras.  Although  the  Godavari 
only  skirts  the  Central  Provinces,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  rivers  in  their  drainage  system,  as  it  receives  through 
the  Wardha  and  Wainganga  the  waters  of  a  portion  of  the 
Satpura  plateau  and  of  the  whole  of  the  Nagpur  plain. 
In  the  Some  distance  below  Sironcha   the  Godavari  leaves  the 

Presi^  Central  Provinces  behind,  and  for  a  while  forms  the  boundary 
dcncy.  between  the  Godavari  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency  and 
the  Hyderabad  State ;  and  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  joined 
on  the  left  bank  by  a  considerable  tributary,  the  Sabarl. 
Thence  it  falls  to  the  sea  through  the  centre  of  the  old 
Godavari  District,  which  has  recently  been  divided,  mainly  by 
the  course  of  the  river,  into  the  two  Districts  of  Godavari  and 
Kistna,  At  the  beginning  of  its  course  along  Madras  territory, 
the  river  flows  placidly  through  a  flat  and  somewhat  monotonous 
country,  but  shortly  afterwards  it  begins  to  force  its  way 
through  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  a  sudden  change  takes  place. 
The  banks  become  wild  and  mountainous^  the  stream  con- 
tracts, and  at  length  the  whole  body  of  the  river  pours  through 
a  narrow  and  very  deep  passage  known  as  'the  Gorge,'  on 
either  side  of  which  the  picturesque  wooded  slopes  of  the  hills 
rise  almost  sheer  from  the  dark  water.  Once  through  the  hills, 
the  river  again  opens  out  and  forms  a  series  of  broad  reaches 
dotted  with  low  alluvial  islands  {lankas\  which  are  famous  for 
the  tobacco  they  produce.    The  current  here  is  nowhere  rapid. 
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At  Rajahmundry,  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  East  Coast 
line  of  the  Madras  Railway  on  a  bridge  more  than  i^  miles 
in  length,  it  varies  from  4  to  ii  feet  a  second.  In  floods, 
however,  the  GodSvari  brings  down  an  enormous  volume  of 
water,  and  embankments  on  both  of  its  banks  are  necessary  to 
prevent  it  from  inundating  the  surrounding  country. 

A  few  miles  below  Rijahmundry  the  river  divides  into  two 
main  streams,  the  Gautami  God&vari  on  the  east  and  the 
Vasishta  GodHvari  on  the  west,  which  run  down  to  the  sea 
through  a  wide  alluvial  delta  formed  in  the  course  of  ages  by 
the  masses  of  silt  which  the  river  has  here  deposited.  It  is  in 
this  delta  that  the  waters  of  the  river  are  first  utilized  on  any 
considerable  scale  for  irrigation.  At  Dowlaishweram,  above 
the  bifurcation,  a  great  'anicut'  or  dam  has  been  thrown 
across  the  stream,  and  from  this  the  whole  delta  area  has  been 
irrigated.    See  Godavari  Canals. 

The  God&vari  is  navigable  for  small  boats  throughout  the 
Godavari  District.  Vessels  get  round  the  anicut  by  means  of 
the  main  canals,  of  which  nearly  500  miles  are  also  navigable, 
and  which  connect  with  the  navigable  canals  of  the  Kistna 
delta  to  the  south.  Above  the  anicut  there  are  several  steam- 
boats  belonging  to  Government;  but,  as  already  observed, 
the  attempts  to  utilize  the  Upper  God&vari  as  an  important 
waterway  have  proved  a  failure. 

The  coast  of  the  God&vari  delta  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  earliest  settlements  of  Europeans  in  India— the  Dutch,  the 
English,  and  the  French  having  all  established  factories  there. 
The  channels  of  the  river  which  led  to  these  have  now  greatly 
silted  up.  The  little  French  settlement  of  Yanam  still  remains, 
but  the  others — BandamOrlanka,  Injaram,  Madapollam,  and 
P^akoUu — now  retain  none  of  their  former  importance. 

The  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  GodSvart  is  said  to  have  been  Sacred 
revealed  by  Rama  himself  to  the  rishi  Gautama.    The  river  is  character 
sometimes  called  God^  and  the  sacred  character  especially  river, 
attaches  to  the  Gautami  mouth.     According  to  popular  legend, 
it  proceeds  from  the  same  source  as  the  Ganges,  by  an  under- 
ground passage ;  and  this  identity  is  preserved  in  the  familiar 
name  of  Vriddha-Gang^     But  every  part  of  its  course  is  holy 
ground,  and  to  bathe  in  its  waters  will  wash  away  the  blackest 
sin.    The  great  bathing  festival,  called  pushkaram,  celebrated 
in  different  years  on  the  most  sacred  rivers  of  India,  is  held 
every  twelfth  year  on  the  banks  of  the  Godftvari  at  Riljah- 
mundry.     The  spots  most  frequented  by  pilgrims  are  the 
source  at  Trimbak;   the  town  of  BhadrOchalam  on  the  left 
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bank,  about  loo  miles  above  RSjahmundry,  where  stands  ah 
ancient  temple  of  Rlmachandra,  surrounded  by  twenty-four 
smaller  pagodas;  Riljahmundry  itself;  and  the  village  of 
Kotipalli,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  mouths 

Waingangft  (*  the  arrow  of  water '). — A  river  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  which  rises  near  the  village  of  Partftbpur  or 
Mundira  (21**  57'  N.  and  79**  34'  E.),  11  miles  from  the  town 
of  SeonI  on  the  S^purU  plateau,  and  flows  in  a  wide  half- 
circle,  bending  and  winding  among  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  from 
the  west  to  the  east  of  SeonI  District  Here  it  is  diverted  to 
the  south,  being  joined  by  the  Thinwar  river  from  MandlS, 
and  forms  the  boundary  of  SeonI  for  some  miles  until  it  enters 
B^Sghit.  The  upper  valley,  at  first  stony  and  confined^ 
becomes  later  an  alternation  of  rich  alluvial  basins  and  narrow 
gorges,  until  at  the  eastern  border  of  SeonI  the  river  commences 
its  descent  to  the  lower  country,  passing  over  a  series  of  rapids 
and  deep  channels,  overhung  by  walls  of  granite,  200  feet 
high.  -The  course  of  the  Waingangft  during  the  last  six  miles 
before  its  junction  with  the  Thftnwar  may  perhaps  be  ranked 
next  to  the  BherSghUt  gorge  of  the  Narbadft  for  beauty  of  river 
scenery  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Emerging  from  the  hills,  the 
river  flows  south  and  south-west  through  the  rich  rice  lands 
of  BiQdghIt  and  Bhandara  Districts,  passing  the  towns  of 
B§lSgh§t,  Tumsar,  BhandSra,  and  PaunI,  and  receiving  the 
waters  of  numerous  affluents.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the 
Bdgh  in  Bal9gh£t,  and  the  Kanh^  Chdlband,  and  GSrhvi  in 
BhandSra.  It  then  flows  through  Ch^da,  and  after  a  course 
of  360  miles  joins  the  Wardha  at  SeonI  on  the  south-western 
border  of  Chtnda  District.  The  river  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Wardha  and  Wainganga  is  known  as  the  Pranhita  and 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Godavari. 

In  SeonI  and  Balaghat  Districts  the  bed  of  the  Wain- 
ganga  is  a  series  of  basalt  ridges  with  deep  pools  held  up 
behind  them,  while  in  the  hot  season  the  river  shrinks  to  a 
narrow  stream  trickling  between  the  indentations  of  the  ridges. 
Below  Balaghat  the  bed  is  generally  broad  and  sandy,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  barriers  of  rock.  Its  width  extends  to 
about  600  yards  in  Chanda.  During  the  flood  season  the  river 
is  navigable  for  light  canoes  from  the  confluence  of  the  Bagh 
as  far  as  Garhchiroll  in  Chanda,  though  one  or  two  barriers  of 
rock  impede  trafflc  Timber  is  floated  down  it,  and  grain  and 
v^etables  are  carried  for  short  distances  by  boat  No  use  b 
made  of  the  river  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  drainage 
area  of  the  Wainganga  includes  the  east  of  the  Nagpur  plain 
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uid  also  the  greater  part  of  the  Districts  of  Seoni  and  Chhitid* 
wSra,  whose  waters  are  brought  to  it  by  the  Pench  and  Kanhin 
rivers.  It  is  crossed  by  the  narrow-gauge  Sfttpuril  railway  near 
Kedari,  by  the  main  line  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  neat 
Nawfigaon  in  Bhandira,  and  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  at  Chhap&ra 
on  the  Seonl-Jubbulpore  road.  An  annual  fair  is  held  at  its 
source  at  Mundara. 

The  curiously  winding  and  circuitous  course  of  the  Wain- 
ganga  through  Seoni  District  is  thus  accounted  for  by  a  Hindu 
kgend.  A  R&j2  in  Bhandflra  had  a  talisman,  and  by  plac- 
ing  this  in  his  mouth,  he  could  be  transported  to  AllahSbftd 
to  bathe  in  the  Ganges.  But  after  he  had  done  this  daily  for 
a  long  tinle,  the  Ganges  said  to  him  that  it  was  a  great  labour 
for  him  t6  come  every  day  to  Allah&b^  to  bathe  in  its  waters ; 
and  that  if  he  filled  a  bottle  with  its  water  and  laid  it  down  by 
his  house,  a  new  stream  would  flow  whose  water  would  be  that 
of  the  Ganges,  and  bathing  in  which  would  confer  the  same 
religious  efhcacy.  So  the  Raja  thanked  the  river,  and  joyfully 
took  a  bottle  of  the  water.  But  on  his  way  home,  while  stop- 
ping to  rest  at  Partabpur,  the  present  source  of  the  Wainganga, 
he  inadvertently  laid  the  bottle  on  the  ground.  Instantly  a 
stream  issued  forth  from  it  and  began  to  flow.  The  dismayed 
Raja  then  besought  the  river,  saying  that  this  place  was  far  from 
his  home,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  come  there  and  bathe. 
So  the  river,  pitying  him,  changed  its  course,  and  flowed  north, 
east,  and  south  in  a  wide  half-circle,  until  it  passed  through 
Bhandara  by  the  Raja's  house. 

Mah&nadi  (*  the  great  river '). — A  large  river  in  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Bengal,  with  a  total  course  of  550  miles,  about 
half  of  which  lies  within  the  Central  Provinces.  The  drainage 
area  of  the  MahanadI  is  estimated  at  43,800  square  miles,  of 
which  about  27,000  square  miles  are  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  its  maximum  discharge  in 
flood  time  near  its  mouth  is  calculated  to  be  nearly  2  million 
cubic  feet  a  second,  or  as  great  as  that  of  the  Ganges  ;  in  the 
dry  season,  however,  the  discharge  dwindles  to  1,125  cubic 
feet  a  second,  while  the  least  discharge  of  the  Ganges  is  45,000 
cubic  feet.  During  eight  months  of  the  year  the  river  is 
nothing  more  than  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel  winding 
through  a  vast  expanse  of  sand. 

It  rises  in  an  insignificant  pool,  a  few  miles  from  the  village 
of  Sihawa  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  Raipur  District  (20°  9' 
N.  and  81**  58'  E.).  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  it  flows  to 
the  north,  and  drains  the  eastern  portion  of  Riupur,  its  valley 
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during  the  first  50  miles  being  not  more  than  500  or  606  yards 
broad.  A  little  above  SeorIn3rllyan,  on  entering  BiUlspur  Dis- 
trict, it  receives  the  waters  of  its  first  great  affluent  the  Seon^th, 
which  in  Raipur  District  is  a  more  important  river  than  the 
MahlnadI  itself.  It  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  through 
Bilaspur,  its  principal  tributaries  being  the  Jonk  and  Hasdo. 
It  then  enters  Sambalpur,  and  turning  south  at  the  town  of 
Padampur  flows  south  and  south-east  through  Sambalpur 
District.  Its  affluents  here  are  the  lb,  Ong,  and  Tel,  and 
numerous  minor  streams.  In  Sambalpur  it  has  already  become 
a  river  of  the  first  magnitude  with  a  width  of  more  than  a  mile 
in  flood  time,  when  it  pours  down  a  sheet  of  muddy  water 
overflowing  its  submerged  banks,  carrying  with  it  the  boughs 
and  trunks  of  trees,  and  occasionally  the  corpses  of  men  and 
animals  which  it  has  swept  away.  From  Sambalpur  a  magnifl- 
cent  view  is  obtained  for  several  miles  up  and  down  the  river, 
the  breadth  being  almost  doubled  at  the  centre  of  a  large  curve 
below  the  town.  The  MahSnadl  subsequently  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Baud  in  Orissa,  and  forces 
its  tortuous  way  through  the  Orissa  Tributary  States,  between 
ridges  and  ledges,  in  a  series  of  rapids,  until  it  reaches  Dhol* 
pur.  Boats  shoot  these  rapids  at  a  great  pace,  and  on  their 
return  journey  are  dragged  up  from  the  bank  with  immense 
labour.  During  the  rainy  season  the  water  covers  the  rocks  and 
suffices  to  float  down  huge  rafts  of  timber.  At  Dholpur  the 
rapids  end,  and  the  river  rolls  its  unrestrained  waters  straight 
towards  the  outermost  line  of  the  Eastern  GhHts.  This 
mountain  line  is  pierced  by  a  gorge  40  miles  in  length,  over- 
looked by  hills  and  shaded  by  forests  on  either  side.  The 
MahSmadl  Anally  leaves  the  Tributary  States,  and  pours  down 
upon  the  Orissa  delta  from  between  two  hills  a  mile  apart  at 
Naraj,  about  7  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Cuttack.  It  traverses 
Cuttack  District  from  west  to  east,  and  throwing  off  numerous 
branches  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  several  channels,  near 
False  Point,  in  20°  18'  N.  and  86**  43'  E. 

On  the  right  or  south  bank,  soon  after  entering  Cuttack 
District,  it  gives  off"  a  large  stream,  the  Kttjun,  the  city  of 
Cuttack  being  built  upon  the  spit  which  separates  the  two 
rivers.  The  Katjuri  immediately  divides  mto  two,  of  which 
the  southern  branch,  under  the  name  of  the  Koyakhai,  passes 
into  Puri  District,  and  shortly  afterwards  throws  off"  the  SuruS, 
which  reunites  with  the  parent  stream  after  a  course  of  a  few 
miles.  A  little  lower  down  the  Kttjuri  throws  off"  two  minor 
distributaries  from  its  right  bank,  the  Great  and  Little  Devi, 
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which  unite  after  a  southerly  course  of  about  20  miles  ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  the  Devi,  the  combined  stream  passes  into 
Purl  District,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  a  few  miles 
below  the  southern  boundary  of  Cuttack.  The  KStjuri  ulti* 
mately  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  under  the  name  of  the 
Jotddr.  The  other  important  southern  distributary  of  the 
Mah^Uiadl  is  the  Paik^  which  branches  off  from  the  parent 
stream  10  miles  below  Cuttack  city,  and  rejoins  it  after  a 
course  of  about  12  miles.  It  again  branches  off  from  the 
northern  bank,  and  running  in  a  loop  finally  joins  the  Mah£^ 
nadi  at  Tikri^  opposite  T^danda.  The  offshoots  from  the 
left  or  north  bank  of  the  Mah^nadl  are  the  BirOp^  and  the 
Chitartala,  The  BirQpS  takes  off  opposite  the  city  of  Cuttack, 
and,  after  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  about  15 
miles,  throws  off  the  Gengutf  from  its  left  bank.  This  stream, 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Kelo,  again  fiUls  into  the 
BirupS,  The  latter  river  afterwards  joins  the  Brahman!,  and 
its  waters  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by 
the  DhSmra  estuary.  The  Chitartala  branch  leaves  the  parent 
stream  about  10  miles  below  the  BirQpS  mouth,  and  soon 
bifurcates  into  the  Chitartala  and  the  Nun.  These  streams 
unite,  after  a  course  of  about  20  miles,  and,  under  the  name 
of  the  Nun,  the  united  waters  fall  into  the  MahlnadI  estuary 
a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  and  so  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  its  course  the  bed  of  the  MahSnacU 
is  open  and  sandy,  with  banks  usually  low,  bare,  and  unattrac- 
tive. After  entering  Sambalpur  its  course  is  broken  in  several 
places  by  rocks  through  which  the  river  forms  rapids,  dam 
gerous  to  navigation.  Boats  can,  however,  ascend  the  MahS-* 
nadI  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  Arang  in  Raipur  District,  about 
120  miles  from  its  source.  Before  the  construction  of  the 
Bengal-NSgpur  Railway  the  MahlUiadi  was  the  main  outlet  for 
the  produce  of  Sambalpur  District,  which  was  carried  in  boats 
to  Cuttack,  salt,  cloth  and  other  commodities  being  brought 
back  in  exchange.  The  through  traffic  has  now,  however,  been 
superseded  by  the  railway,  and  there  remains  only  a  small 
amount  of  locad  trade  between  Sambalpur  and  Sonpur. 

No  use  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  waters  of  the 
MahSnadI  for  irrigation  in  the  Central  Provinces,  but  a  project 
for  a  canal  in  Raipur  District  is  under  consideration.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  husband  and  utilize  the  vast  water-supply 
thrown  down  on  the  Orissa  delta ;  and  an  elaborate  system  of 
panals,  known  as  the  Orissa  Canals,  has  been  constructed  to 
regulate  the  water-supply  for  irrigation^  and  tQ  utilize  it  for 
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navigation  and  commerce.  Large  sufhs  have  also  been  spent 
in  embankments  to  protect  the  delta  from  inundation  by  the 
floods  which  pour  down  the  MahSnadI  and  its  distributaries. 
h  pontoon  bridge  is  constructed  across  it  in  the  dry  season  at 
Sambalpur,  and  the  Bengal-N^ur  Railway  crosses  by  a  bridge 
at  Cuttack. 
Historical  Crondw&sia. — ^A  name  given  by  the  Muhammadans  to 
associa-  g  ^^j^^j  ^f  country  now  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Central 
India.  Abul  Fazl  describes  Gondw&na  or  GarhH  KatankSl  as 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Ratanpur,  a  dependency  of  Jhirkhand 
or  ChotH  Nfigpur,  and  on  the  west  by  MalwS,  while  PannS 
lay  north  of  it,  and  the  Deccan  south.  This  description 
corresponds  fairly  closely  with  the  position  of  the  Satpura 
plateau^  as  the  Chhattlsgarh  plain  on  the  east  belonged  to  the 
Ratanpur  kingdom,  incorrectly  designated  as  a  dependency  of 
Choti  NSgpur,  while  peut  of  the  Narbadi  valley  was  included 
in  the  old  Hindu  kingdom  of  Milw^  Little  or  nothing  was 
known  of  Gondwftna  at  this  time ;  and  indeed  as  late  as  1853 
it  was  stated  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  that '  at  present 
the  Gondwina  highlands  and  jungles  comprise  such  a  large 
tract  of  unexplored  country  that  they  form  quite  an  oasis  in  our 
maps.'  Gondw&ia  to  the  Muhammadans  signified  the  country 
of  the  Gonds,  the  Dravidian  tribe  at  present  bearing  that 
name.  How  they  obtained  it  is  a  question  which  has  been 
discussed  by  General  Cunningham  *.  As  pointed  out  l^  him 
the  Gonds  do  not  call  themselves  by  this  name,  but  commonly 
by  that  of  Koitdr.  He  considers  that  Gond  probably  comes 
from  Gauda,  the  classical  name  of  part  of  the  United  Province^ 
and  Bengal.  A  Benares  inscription  relating  to  one  of  the 
Chedi  kings  of  Tripura  or  Tewar  (near  Jubbulpore)  states  that 
he  was  of  the  Haihaya  tribe,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
NarbadS,  in  the  district  of  the  western  Gauda  in  the  province 
of  M^wlL  Three  or  four  other  inscriptions  also  refer  to  the 
kings  of  Gauda  in  the  same  locality.  The  hypothesis  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  more  than  speculative;  but,  if 
correct,  it  shows  that  the  name  Gond  has  simply  a  local 
signification,  the  Gonds  being  the  inhabitants  oi  western 
Gauda,  and  the  name  being  derived  fxom.  the  same  source  as 
that  of  the  Gaur  Brfthmans  and  Rajputs. 
TheGondt  More  than  2\  millions  of  Gonds  were  enum^ated  at  the 
formerly  Census  of  1 90 1,  of  whom  nearly  3  millions  bdong  to  the 
race.  Central  Provinces,  and  the  remainder  to  Bengal,  Madras,  and 

BerSr.     Large  numbers  of  them  live  on  the  S&Q)urft  plateau, 
*  Records  of  the  Archaoological  Surv^^  yoU  iz,  p.  150. 
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the  Chot2  Nagpur  plateau,  and  the  hills  of  Bastar  between  the 
MahflnadI  and  GodfLvari,  while  they  are  less  numerous  on 
the  Vindhyan  Hills.  The  Gonds  are  among  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Dravidian  tribes,  and  were  formerly  a  ruling  race,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Central  Provinces  having  been  held  by  three 
or  four  Gond  dynasties  from  about* the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Such  accounts  of  them  as  remain,  even 
allowing  for  much  exaggeration,  indicate  the  attainment  of 
^  surprising  d^ree  of  civilization  and  prosperity.  So  far  back 
as  the  fifteenth  century  we  read  in  Firishta  that  the  king  of 
KherU  sumptuously  entertained  Ahmad  Shah  Wall,  the 
Bahmani  SultAn,  and  made  him  rich  offerings,  among  which 
were  many  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  Under  the  Garha- 
Mandla  dynasty  the  revenues  of  the  Mandla  district  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  ten  lakhs  of  rupees.  When  the  castle  of 
Chaunlgarh  was  sacked  by  one  of  Akbar's  generals  in  1564,  the 
booty  found,  according  to  Firishta,  comprised,  independently 
of  jewels,  images  of  gold  and  silver  and  other  valuables,  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  jars  of  gold  coin,  and  a  thousand 
elephants.  Of  the  Ch^da  rulers  the  Settlement  officer  who  has 
recorded  their  history  wrote  that  *  they  left,  if  we  forget  the  last 
few  years,  a  well-governed  and  contented  kingdom,  adorned 
with  admirable  works  of  engineering  skill,  and  prosperous  to 
a  point  which  no  after-time  has  reached.' 

These  States  were  subverted  by  the  Mar^th^  in  the  Oppret- 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  Gonds  were  driven  to  take  refuge  m^°-^u^^ 
in  the  inaccessible  highlands,  where  the  Mar^thas  continued  tp 
pillage  and  harass  them,  until  they  obtained  an  acknowledge^ 
ment  of  their  supremacy  and  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute^ 
Under  such  treatment  the  hill  Gonds  soon  lost  every  vestige  of 
civilization,  and  became  the  cruel  treacherous  savages  depicted 
by  travellers  of  this  period,  when  they  regularly  plundered  and 
murdered  stragglers  and  small  parties  passing  through  their 
bills,  while  from  their  strongholds,  built  on  the  most  inacessible 
spurs  of  the  S^tpurSls,  they  would  make  a  dash  into  the  ricU 
plains  of  Berir  or  the  Narbad^  valley,  and  after  looting  and 
killing  all  night,  retiun  straight  across  country  to  their  jungle 
fortresses,  guided  by  the  light  of  a  bonfire  on  some  commanding 
peak.  With  the  pacification  of  the  country  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strong  and  equable  system  of  government  by  the 
British,  these  wild  marauders  soon  settled  down  and  became 
the  timid  and  inoffensive  labourers  which  they  now  are. 

Owing  to  thw  numbers  and  wide  distribution  the  internal  Internal 
structure  of  the  Gond  tribe  is  somewhat  complex.    In  Chandj^  «*™«^»'« 
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and  Bastar  especially  are  found  a  number  of  sub-tribes,  as  tha 
Marias,  Parjas,  and  Koyas,  of  whom  it  may  at  least  be  surmised 
that  the  name  of  Gond,  as  applied  to  them,  has  rather  a  local 
than  a  tribal  signification,  and  that  they  are  as  distinctly 
separate  tribes  as  the  other  branches  of  the  Dravidian  stock, 
A  number  of  occupational  groups  have  also  come  into  existence, 
which  are  endogamous,  and  sometimes  occupy  a  lower  position 
in  the  social  scale  than  the  Gonds  proper.  Such  are  the 
Pardhans  or  bards  and  minstrels,  the  Ojh^  or  soothsayers, 
Agarias  or  iron- workers,  Gowaris  or  graziers,  Naiks  or  those 
who  were  formerly  soldiers,  and  KoilabhOtis  or  dancers  and 
prostitutes.  The  Pardhlns,  Ojh^,  and  Koilabhatis  will  eat 
from  a  proper  Gond's  hand,  but  a  Gond  will  not  eat  with  them. 
These  professional  groups,  though  included  among  Gonds  by 
common  usage,  form  practically  separate  castes.  The  tribe 
proper  has  two  main  divisions :  the  Raj  Gonds,  who  form  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  DhQr,  or  *  dust '  Gonds,  the  people.  The 
latter  are  also  called  by  the  Hindus  Rivanvansis  or  descendants 
of  the  demon  RSvana,  who  was  destroyed  by  R&ma.  The  Raj 
Gonds,  who  include  the  majority  of  the  zamlnddrs^  may  roughly 
be  taken  to  be  the  descendants  of  Gond  landed  proprietors  who 
have  been  formed  into  a  separate  subdivision  and  admitted  to 
Hinduism  with  the  status  of  a  cultivating  caste,  Br^hmans 
taking  water  from  them.  The  elevation  is  justified  by  the 
theory  that  they  have  intermarried  with  Rajputs,  but  this  has 
probably  occurred  only  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  Some 
Raj  Gonds  wear  the  sacred  thread,  and  outdo  Brahmans  in 
their  purificatory  observances,  even  having  the  wood  which  is 
to  cook  their  food  washed  before  it  is  burnt.  But  many  of 
them  are  obliged  once  in  four  or  (i\^  years  to  visit  their  god 
Bura  Deo,  and  to  place  cow's  flesh  to  their  lips  wrapped  in 
a  cloth,  lest  evil  should  befall  their  house.  The  Khatulha 
Gonds,  found  principally  in  the  north,  also  have  a  somewhat 
higher  status  than  the  ordinary  Gonds,  and  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  old  Khatola  State  in  Bundelkhand. 

The  exogamous  divisions  of  the  Gonds  are  somewhat  com- 
plicated. The  primary  classification*  is  according  to  the 
number  of  gods  worshipped.  The  worshippers  of  7,  6,  5,  and  4 
gods  form  different  divisions,  within  which  marriage  is  pro* 
hibited ;  that  is,  worshippers  of  the  same  number  of  gods  may 
not  intermarry.  Each  division  also  has  a  totem — that  of  the 
7-god  worshippers  being  a  porcupine,  of  the  6-god  worshippers 
a  tiger,  of  the  5-god  worshippers  a  crane,  and  of  those  of  4  gods 
ft  tortoise.     But  each  of  these  divisions  is  further  split  up  into 
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a  number  of  totemistic  septs,  and  members  of  a  sept  may  not 
marry  those  of  a  sept  having  the  same  totem  in  another 
division  though  worshipping  a  different  number  of  gods.  In 
many  cases  also  particular  septs  with  different  totems  in 
different  divisions  may  not  intermarry,  the  explanation  being 
that  a  relationship  exists  between  these  septs.  The  whole 
system  is  somewhat  confused,  and  the  rules  are  indefinite, 
while  the  divisions  according  to  numbers  of  gods  worshipped 
appear  to  be  absent  in  the  northern  Districts  of  the  Central 
Provinces. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  in  several  ways.  The  Marriage 
Raj  Gonds  have  adopted  the  Hindu  ceremonial.  On  the  *^^*°™** 
other  hand,  in  Bastar  and  ChSnda,  the  primitive  form  of 
marriage  by  capture  is  still  in  vogue,  though  the  procedure 
is  now  merely  symbolical.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of 
a  Gond  wedding  is  that  the  procession  usually  starts  from 
the  bride's  house  and  the  ceremony  is  performed  at  that  of  the 
bridegroom,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Hindu  practice.  When 
a  Gond  wishes  to  marry  his  children  he  first  looks  to  his 
sister's  children,  whom  he  considers  himself  to  be  entitled  to 
demand  for  his  own,  such  a  marriage  being  called  'bringing 
back  the  milk.'  Among  the  poorest  classes  the  expectant  bride- 
groom serves  the  bride's  father  for  a  period  varying  from  three 
to  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  marriage  is  celebrated 
at  the  latter's  expense.  In  Khairagarh  the  bridal  pair  are  placed 
in  two  pans  of  a  balance  and  covered  with  blankets.  The 
caste  priest  lifts  up  the  bridegroom's  pan  and  the  girl's  relatives 
the  other,  and  they  walk  round  with  them  seven  times,  touching 
the  marriage-post  at  each  turn.  After  this  they  are  taken 
outside  the  village  without  being  allowed  to  see  each  other. 
They  are  placed  standing  at  a  little  distance  with  a  screen 
between  them,  and  liquor  is  spilt  on  the  ground  to  make  a  line 
from  one  to  the  other.  After  a  time  the  bridegroom  lifts  up 
the  screen,  rushes  on  the  bride,  gives  her  a  blow  on  the  back, 
and  puts  the  ring  on  her  finger,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  noise  in  imitation  of  the  cry  of  a  goat.  All  the  men  then 
rush  indiscriminately  upon  the  women,  making  the  same  noise, 
and  indulge  in  bacchanalian  orgies,  not  sparing  their  own 
relations.  The  Maria  Gonds  consider  the  consent  of  the  girl 
to  be  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  marriage.  She  gives  it 
before  a  council  of  elders,  and  if  necessary  is  allowed  time  to 
make  up  her  mind.  For  the  marriage  ceremony  the  couple  are 
seated  side  by  side  under  a  green  shed,  and  water  is  poured  on 
them  through  the  shed  in  imitation  of  the  fertilizing  action  of 
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rain.  Some  elder  of  the  village  lays  his  hands  on  them,  and  the 
wedding  is  over.  In  the  Maria  villages,  as  in  Chhattlsgarh,  there 
zx^  gotaJghars^  or  two  houses  or  barracks  in  which  all  the  youths 
and  maidens  respectively  of  the  village  sleep.  They  sing  and 
dance  and  drink  liquor  till  midnight,  and  are  then  supposed  to 
separate,  and  each  sex  to  retire  to  its  own  house.  Marriage  is 
adult,  and  divorce  and  widow-marriage  are  freely  allowed. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Gonds  are  interesting.  The 
corpse  is  usually  buried  with  its  feet  to  the  south;  the 
higher  classes  bum  their  dead,  this  honour  being  particularly 
reserved  for  old  men  on  account  of  the  expense  involved  in 
cremation.  Formerly  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  houses 
in  which  they  died,  but  this  practice  has  now  ceased.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  death  the  ceremony  of  bringing  back  the  soul 
is  performed.  The  relations  go  to  the  river-side  and  call  aloud 
the  name  of  the  dead  person,  and  then  enter  the  river,  catch 
a  fish  or  an  insect,  and  taking  it  home,  place  it  among  the 
sainted  dead  of  the  family,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
person  has  in  this  manner  been  brought  back  to  the  house. 
In  some  cases  it  is  eaten,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  thus  be  bom 
again  as  a  child.  The  good  souls  are  quickly  appeased,  and 
veneration  for  them  is  confined  to  their  descendants.  But  the 
bad  ones  excite  a  wider  interest  because  their  evil  influences 
may  extend  to  others.  A  similar  fear  attaches  to  the  spirits 
of  persons  who  have  died  a  violent  or  unnatural  death. 

The  religion  of  the  Gond  is  simply  animistic.  He  deifies 
ancestors,  who  are  represented  by  small  pebbles  kept  in 
a  basket  in  the  holiest  part  of  the  house,  that  is,  the  kitchen, 
where  he  regularly  worships  them  at  appointed  intervals.  His 
greatest  god  is  Bura  Deo;  but  his  pantheon  includes  many 
others,  some  being  Hindu  gods,  and  others  animals  or 
implements  to  which  Hindu  names  have  been  attached. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Bhimsen,  one  of  the  Pandava 
brothers ;  PharsI  Pen,  the  battle-axe  god ;  GhangrS,  the  bell  on 
a  bullock's  neck ;  Chawar,  the  cow's  tail ;  Bagh  Deo,  the  tiger ; 
Dulha  Deo,  a  young  bridegroom  who  was  carried  off  by  a 
tiger;  Palo,  the  cloth  covering  for  spear-heads;  and  others. 
In  Chhindwara  are  found  deo  khalds  or  'gods'  threshing- 
floors,'  at  which  collections  of  the  gods  reside,  and  where 
gatherings  are  held  for  worship  several  times  a  year. 

The  Gonds  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the 
*^  rter^^^'d  '^^Jo^^y  ^^  them  are  farm  servants  and  labourers.  The  more 
appear-  civilized  are  also  police  constables  and  chaprdsis^  and  the 
ancc,  Mohpani  coal-miners  are  mainly  Gonds.     They  work  well,  but 
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like  the  other  forest  tribes  are  improvident  and  lazy  when  they 
have  got  enough  for  their  immediate  wants.  *  A  Gond  con- 
siders himself  a  king  if  he  has  a  pot  of  grain  in  his  house/ 
says  a  proverb.  The  Gonds  are  of  small  stature  and  dark  in 
colour.  Their  bodies  are  well  proportioned,  but  their  features 
are  ugly,  with  a  round  head,  distended  nostrils,  a  wide  mouth 
and  thick  lips,  straight  black  hair,  and  scanty  .beard  and 
moustache.  The  Marias  are  taller  and  have  more  aquiline 
features  than  the  other  tribes. 

About  half  of  the  Gonds  in  the  Central  Provinces  speak  Language, 
a  broken  Hindi,  while  the  remainder  retain  their  own  Dravi- 
dian  language,  popukrly  known  as  Gondi.  This  has  a  common 
ancestor  with  Tamil  and  Kanarese,  but  little  immediate  con- 
nexion with  its  neighbour  Telugu.  Gondi  has  no  literature  and 
no  character  of  its  own ;  but  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of 
Genesis  have  been  translated  into  it,  and  several  grammatical 
sketches  and  vocabularies  compiled. 

Kosala  (from  Kushala^ '  happy '). — Two  tracts  of  this  name 
are  known  in  Hindu  literature.  That  north  of  the  Vindhyas 
corresponded  roughly  to  Oudh.  In  the  Ramayana  it  is  the 
country  of  Dasaratha  and  Rama,  with  its  capital  at  Ajodhya, 
and  it  then  extended  to  the  Ganges.  It  was  part  of  the  holy 
land  of  Buddhism,  and  in  Buddhist  literature  kings  of  Kosala 
also  ruled  over  Kapilavastu.  Sravasti,  the  site  of  which  is 
disputed,  was  the  capital  of  Uttara  Kosala,  the  northern  por- 
tion over  which  Lava,  son  of  Rama,  ruled  after  his  father's 
death.  Southern  or  Great  Kosala  (Dakshina  or  Maha  Kosala), 
which  fell  to  Kusa,  the  other  son  of  Rama,  lay  south  of  the 
Vindhyas.  In  the  seventh  century  Hiuen  Tsiang  describes  it 
as  bounded  by  Ujjain  on  the  north,  Maharashtra  on  the  west, 
Orissa  on  the  east,  and  Andhra  and  Kalinga  on  the  south.  It 
thus  lay  in  Chhattisgarh  about  the  upper  valley  of  the  MahanadI 
and  its  tributaries,  from  Amarkantak  on  the  north  to  Kanker 
on  the  south,  and  may  at  times  have  extended  west  into 
Mandla  and  Balaghat  Districts,  and  east  into  Sambalpur. 
From  about  the  year  1000  the  tract  was  absorbed  in  a  new 
kingdom  called  Chedi  ('eastern'). 

[For  Northern  Kosala,  see  Lassen,  Ind,  Alty  vol.  i,  p.  129, 
and  authorities  quoted  there ;  Rhys  Davids'  Buddhist  India^ 
passim.  For  Southern  Kosala,  see  Cunningham,  Archaeological 
Survey  Reports^  vol.  xvii,  p.  68,  and  map;  and  Coins  of 
Mediaeval  India^:^,  73.] 
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JUBBULPORE    DIVISION 

Jubbulpore  Division  (/ada/pur).—Nonhem  Division  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  extending  from  2 1^36' to  24°  27'N.  and 
from  78°  4'  to  81°  45'  E.,  with  an  area  of  18,950  square  miles. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Commissioner  are  at  Jubbulpore 
City.  The  Division  contains  five  Districts,  as  shown  below  : — 


Diilrict. 

Area  in 
square 
miles.* 

PopolatioQ 
in  i9oi.» 

Land  revenue  and 

cesses  (1903-4),  in 

thousands  of  rupees. 

Saagor 
Damoh 
Jubbnlpore 
Mandla      . 
Seoni 

Total 

3.9" 
5,054 
3,206 

469,479 
285,326 
680,585 
318,400 
327,709 

1% 

1,97 
3,13 

18,950 

2,081,499 

24,18 

*  The  District  fi);;iires  of  area  and  population  have  been  adjusted  to  allow  for  some 
small  transfers  of  territory  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Census  of  1901. 

Of  these,  Saugor  and  Damoh  and  the  Murwara  tahsil  of 
Jubbulpore  lie  on  the  Vindhyan  plateau  to  the  north.  The 
southern  part  of  Jubbulpore  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
narrow  valley  through  which  the  Narbada  river  flows  between 
the  Vindhyan  and  Satpura  ranges :  while  SeonI  and  Mandla 
form  part  of  the  Satpura  plateau  to  the  south.  The  Division 
therefore  consists  generally  of  hilly  country,  lying  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  and  enjoying  a  comparatively  temperate 
climate.  In  1881  the  population  of  the  Division  was  2,201,573, 
which  increased  in  1891  to  2,375,610  or  by  8  per  cent.  The 
increase  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  for  the  Pro- 
vince, the  decade  having  been  an  unhealthy  one,  especially  in 
Saugor  and  Damoh.  In  1901  the  population  was  2,081,916, 
a  decrease  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  figures  of  1891.  Since  the 
Census  a  small  transfer  of  territory  has  taken  place,  and 
the  adjusted  population  is  2,081,499.  All  Districts  of  the 
Division  suffered  severely  from  famine  during  the  decade.  In 
1 90 1  Hindus  formed  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  Animists 
20  per  cent.  There  were  89,731  Musalmans,  29,918  Jains,  and 
5,878  Christians,  of  whom  2,706  were  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 
The  density  of  population  is  no  persons  per  square  mile, 
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as  compared  with  112  for  all  British  Districts  of  the  Province. 
The  Division  contains  ir  towns  and  8,561  inhabited  villages, 
but  JuBBULPORE  CiiT  (90,316)  and  Saugor  (42,330)  are  the 
only  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  20,000.  Thirteen 
miles  from  Jubbulpore,  at  a  gorge  overhanging  the  NarbadS 
river,  are  the  well-known  Marble  Rocks. 

Saugor  District  {Sagar).  —  District  of  the  Jubbulpore  Boun- 
Division  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  Central  Provinces,  fi^^fo,J*^' 
lying  between  23°  9'  and  24®  27'  N.  and  78°  4'  and  79"  22'  E.,  and  hill 
with  an  area  of  3,962  square  miles.  It  forms  with  Damoh  ^J^*^ 
an  extension  of  the  great  Malwil  plateau,  and  consists  of  a  flat 
open  black  soil  tract  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Narbada  valley,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  steep  es- 
carpment of  the  Vindhyan  Hills.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Jhansi  District  of  the  United  Provinces  and  by  the 
Native  States  of  Panna,  BijSwar,  and  CharkhUrl ;  on  the  east 
by  PannH  and  Damoh  District ;  on  the  south  by  Narsinghpur 
District  and  the  Native  State  of  Bhopal ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  States  of  Bhopal  and  Gwalior.  The  District  is  narrowest 
at  its  south-eastern  comer,  and  slopes  towards  the  north-east, 
gradually  extending  in  width  until  it  culminates  in  the  heights 
overlooking  the  Bundelkhand  plain.  The  country  is  generally 
undulating,  with  numerous  isolated  hills.  The  most  open  parts 
are  the  plain  forming  the  Khurai  tahsil  on  the  north-west,  and 
that  which  consists  of  the  Garhakota,  Rehll,  and  Deon  parganas 
on  the  south-east.  East  of  the  Khurai  faAsi/,  which  is  separated 
from  Saugor  and  Banda  by  a  low  range  of  hills,  the  character 
of  the  country  is  very  broken,  low  flat-topped  hills  rising  from 
the  plain  in  all  directions,  some  covered  with  trees,  others 
stony  and  barren.  On  the  south-east  and  north-east  of  the 
District  lie  thick  belts  of  forest.  The  drainage  of  the  country 
is  almost  entirely  to  the  north  and  east,  the  watershed  of  the 
Narbada  commencing  only  from  the  summit  of  the  range 
immediately  overlooking  it.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Sonar,  the  Bewas,  the  Dhasan,  the  Bina,  and  the  Betwa.  Of 
these  the  Sonar,  Bewas,  and  Dhasan  flow  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  the  course  of  the  last  named  being  more  northerly 
than  that  of  the  other  two.  The  Bina  flows  through  the  extreme 
west  of  the  District,  and  the  Betwa  marks  for  some  distance 
the  border  separating  the  northern  portion  of  the  Khurai  ^aAsi/ 
from  the  State  of  Gwalior.  Two  small  streams,  the  Biranj  and 
Sindhor,  take  their  rise  in  the  Deorl  pargana  of  the  Rehll 
tafUil  and  flow  south  to  the  Narbada. 

The  greater  part  of  the  District  is  covered  by  the  Deccan  Geology. 
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trap ;  but  there  are  two  great  inliers  of  Vindhyan  sandstone, 
one  to  the  north  running  down  nearly  as  far  as  Saugor,  and 
the  other  to  the  east  extending  from  near  Garhakoti  to  beyond 
Surkhi.  To  the  east  or  south-east  of  Saugor  the  infra-trappean 
or  Lameta  h'mestone  is  largely  developed.  Calcareous  inter- 
trappean  bands  with  fossilized  shells  and  plants  also  occur 
largely  near  Saugor. 

Botany.  The  Vindhyan  Hills  are  generally  poorly  wooded.     Saugor 

contains  some  almost  pure  teak  forest  in  the  west  near  Jai- 
singhnagar  and  R^atgarh,  and  teak  mixed  with  other  species 
elsewhere.  Sandal-wood  is  found  in  small  areas,  and  bamboos 
occupy  the  slopes  of  most  of  the  hills.  The  bamboo  is  fairly 
well  reproduced  by  seed,  but  the  forests  are  full  of  dead  trees, 
and  are  in  poor  condition  for  the  most  part  Belts  of  chiula 
or  palds  {Butea  frondosd)  are  found  in  the  rich  black  soil  of 
the  open  plateaux,  and  of  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  such 
as  those  near  Saugor.  The  cultivated  portions  of  the  District 
are  marked  by  the  presence  near  villages  of  scattered  trees 
or  groves  of  mango,  tamarind,  mahud  {Bassia  latifolia\  and 
pipai. 

Fauna.  Among  wild  animals,  sdmbary  nilgai^  and  spotted  deer  are 

numerous,  and  hog  are  still  more  common.  Four-homed 
deer,  barking-deer,  and  mouse  deer  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Herds  of  antelope  are  found  all  over  the  open  country, 
especially  in  the  Khurai  ta?islL  Game  birds,  such  as  peafowl, 
spur-fowl,  sand-grouse,  partridges,  and  green  pigeon,  are  fairly 
numerous ;  but  water-fowl  are  not  plentiful  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  tanks.  Mahseer  of  small  size  are  numerous  in  most 
of  the  rivers,  and  murrel  {Ophiocephalus  striatus)  are  caught 
in  every  tank. 

Climate         The  climate   of  the   District  is  pleasant  considering  the 

and  rain-  latitude.  The  minimum  temperature  is  about  41°  in  the  cold 
season,  and  the  maximum  summer  heat  about  112°.  The 
District  is  healthy  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
annual  rainfall  averages  47  inches.  Failures  of  crops  appear 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  caused  in  equal  degree  by  deficiency 
and  by  excess  of  rainfall. 

History.  The  early  history  of  Saugor  is  mainly  a  matter  of  tradition. 
The  old  capital,  Garhpahra,  7  miles  north  of  the  present  city, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Gond  dynasty.  The 
Gonds  were  succeeded  by  a  tribe  of  Ahirs  called  the  Fauladia, 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  foundation  of  the  fort  at  RehlT. 
Some  Ahir  landowners  still  claim  to  be  their  descendants  and 
bear  the  title  of  Rao.    About  1023  the  Ahirs  were  supplanted 
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by  one  Nihalsha,  a  Rajput  of  Jalaun,  who  took  possession  of 
Saugor  and  the  surrounding  country.  Nihalsha's  descendants 
retained  possession  for  about  600  years,  but  are  said  to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  Chandels  of  Mahoba  and  subjected 
to  tribute.  The  two  Banaphar  warriors  of  the  Chandel  Rajas, 
Alha  and  Udal,  are  popular  heroes,  and  their  fifty-two  battles 
are  celebrated  in  song.  Alha  is  still  supposed  to  live  in  the 
forests  of  Orchha,  and  nightly  to  kindle  the  lamp  in  a  temple 
of  Devi  on  a  hill  in  the  forest  Saugor  itself  was  founded  in 
1660  by  Udan  Sha,  a  Dangi  chief,  said  to  be  one  of  Nihalsha's 
descendants,  who  built  a  small  fort  on  the  site  of  the  present 
one  and  settled  the  village  of  Parkota,  which  is  now  part  of  the 
town.  The  grandson  of  Udan  Sha,  Prithwipat,  a  man  of  weak 
intellect,  was  dispossessed  by  Chhatarsal,  the  famous  Bundela 
Raja.  He  was  restored  by  the  Raja  of  Jaipur,  but  was  again 
ousted  by  the  Muhammadan  chief  of  Kurwai,  and  retired 
to  Bilehra,  which  with  four  other  villages  is  still  held  free  of 
revenue  by  his  descendants.  In  1735  Saugor  was  taken  by 
a  nephew  of  Bajl  Rao,  the  Maratha  Peshw^a,  who  left  his 
lieutenant,  Govind  Rao  Pandit,  in  charge  of  the  conquered 
territory.  Govind  Rao  paid  great  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  The  fort  of  Saugor 
as  it  now  stands  was  built  by  him,  and  the  town  grew  into 
a  city  under  his  administration  and  became  the  capital  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  killed  in  1761  at  the  battle  of 
Panlpat,  and  the  Peshwa  gave  Saugor  and  the  surrounding 
coimtry  revenue-free  to  his  descendants,  who  continued  to  hold 
possession  until  it  was  ceded  to  the  British.  During  their  rule 
the  city  was  sacked  three  times,  twice  by  Amir  Khan,  Pindari, 
and  once  by  Sindhia  after  a  long  siege  in  181 4.  In  181 8 
Saugor  was  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Peshwa,  and  became 
part  of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories,  which  were  for 
a  time  attached  to  the  North-Westem  Provinces.  In  March, 
1842,  occurred  what  is  known  as  the  Bundela  insurrection. 
Two  Bimdela  landholders,  who  had  been  served  with  civil 
court  decrees,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  sacked  several  towns. 
They  were  joined  by  a  Gond  chief,  and  disaffection  extended 
into  the  adjoining  District  of  Narsinghpur.  In  the  following 
year  the  revolt  was  put  down,  but  the  District  had  suffered 
severely  and  the  land  revenue  was  realized  with  difficulty  for 
several  years. 

In  1857  the  garrison  of  Saugor  consisted  of  two  regiments 
of  native  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  with  a  few  European 
gunners.     Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Mutiny  the 
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European  residents  moved  into  the  fort.  The  Foments 
remained  in  their  lines  for  a  short  time,  when  the  42nd  and 
the  3rd  irregular  cavalry  mutinied,  the  31st  regiment  remaining 
faithful.  The  two  mutinous  regiments  moved  oflf  towards 
Sh^hgarh,  a  Native  State  to  the  north  ;  the  Rnjas  of  ShShgarh 
and  BSnpur  then  entered  the  District  and  took  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  Nawab  of  Garhi 
Amaptni,  a  place  now  in  BhoplQ,  occupied  EiUmtgarh.  The 
whole  District  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  Europeans 
holding  only  the  town  and  fort  of  Saugor.  This  state  of  things 
continued  for  about  eight  months,  during  which  time  three 
indecisive  engagements  were  fought.  In  February,  1858, 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  arrived  at  Rahatgarh  with  the  Central  India 
Field  Force,  defeated  the  rebels,  and  took  the  fort.  Thence 
he  passed  on  to  Barodi^  Naunagar,  about  10  miles  from 
Rahatgarh,  where  he  met  and  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Raja 
of  Banpur,  and  then  came  into  Saugor.  All  the  rebels  about 
Rahatgarh  and  Khurai  now  fled.  Passing  through  Saugor 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  went  on  to  Garhakota,  where  he  met  and 
defeated  the  Raja  of  Shahgarh's  troops,  and  took  the  fort, 
in  which  the  rebels  had  left  a  large  quantity  of  treasure  and 
property  of  all  kinds.  He  then  came  back  to  Saugor  and 
marched  towards  Jhansi,  meeting  the  remainder  of  the  Shah- 
garh  Raja's  troops  at  Madanpur  and  defeating  them  with 
great  slaughter.  By  the  beginning  of  March,  1858,  a  r^ular 
administration  was  restored,  and  the  police  and  revenue  offices 
re-established.  The  dominions  of  the  Shahgarh  Raja  were 
confiscated,  and  a  part  of  them  was  added  to  Saugor  District 

Archaeo-        Dhamoni,  29  miles  north  of  Saugor,  contains  a  large  fort 

logy-  almost  in  ruins  and  surrounded  by  jungle.      At   Khimlasa, 

42  miles  north-west  of  Saugor,  and  the  old  head-quarters  of  the 
Khurai  tahsUl^  are  situated  a  fort  and  a  Muhammadan  tomb, 
the  walls  of  the  latter  being  of  perforated  screen-work.  Of  the 
numerous  other  forts  in  the  District,  the  largest  is  that  at 
Rahatgarh,  25  miles  west  of  Saugor,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Muhammadan  rulers  of  Bhopal.  The  outer  walls  consist  of  26 
enormous  round  towers,  some  of  which  were  used  as  dwellings, 
connected  by  curtain  walls  and  enclosing  a  space  of  66  acres. 
Within  is  a  palace  called  the  Badal  Mahal  or  *  cloud  palace 
from  its  great  height.  There  are  also  forts  at  Rehll,  Garhakota, 
Khurai,  Deor!,  and  Jaisinghnagar,  with  masonry  walls  pro- 
tected by  massive  towers ;  but  these  are  now  for  the  most  part 

,^^^  in  ruins. 

people.  At  the  Census  of  190 1,  Saugor  contained  5  towns — Saugor, 
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Garhakota,  Etawa,  Khurai,  and  Deori — and  1,924  villages. 
The  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  has  been  as 
follows:  (1881)  564,950;  (1891)  591,743;  (^901)  47i>o46. 
Both  in  1881  and  1891  the  rate  of  increase  was  far  below  that 
of  the  Province  as  a  whole,  owing  to  a  long  succession  of 
partially  unfavourable  seasons,  which  retarded  the  natural 
increase  of  population  and  also  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
emigration  to  Central  India.  Between  1891  and  1901  Saugor 
with  Damoh  suffered  from  a  more  disastrous  succession  of 
failures  of  crops  than  any  other  part  of  the  Province.  In  1902 
a  tract  of  1 1  villages  with  some  Government  forest  was  trans- 
ferred from  Saugor  to  Narsinghpur,  and  the  corrected  totals 
of  area  and  population  are  3,962  square  miles  and  469,479 
persons.  The  statistics  of  population  in  190 1  given  below  have 
been  adjusted  on  account  of  this  transfer  : — 
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About  87  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Hindus,  and  4 
per  cent.  Animists,  the  latter  proportion  being  very  low  in 
comparison  with  that  for  the  Province  as  a  whole.  Muham- 
madans  number  23,215,  or  5  percent  of  the  population,  but 
13,000  of  these  live  in  towns.  There  are  more  than  15,000 
Jains  in  the  District,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  number 
in  the  Province.  The  language  of  Saugor  is  the  Bundell 
dialect  of  Western  Hindi,  which  is  spoken  by  almost  the 
whole  population.  Only  3,800  persons  speak  UrdQ  and  6,500 
Martthl.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  MarHthl  spoken  in  Saugor 
is  the  pure  form  of  the  language  belonging  to  Poona,  and 
not  the  NSgpur  dialect.  The  forest  tribes  have  entirely 
abandoned  their  own  languages. 

The    principal    landholding    castes    in    the    District    are  Their 
Brfihmans,   Dangis,   Lodls,  Kurmis,   and    Bundela  Rajputs,  c*"^**  *»<^ 
Brahmans  (41,000),  who  constitute  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  the  Uon^" 
population,  have  come  from  the  north  and  west  of  India.     The 
north  country  Brahmans  have  been  in  the  District  longest,  and 
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the  Marathas  immigrated  at  the  time  when  it  came  under  their 
rule.  The  DUngis  (21,000)  were  formerly  a  dominant  caste, 
and  Saugor  was  sometimes  called  Danglw5ra  after  them. 
They  are  principally  mdlf^zdrs  (landholders)  and  tenants,  and 
rarely  labourers.  Lodhls  (39,000)  constitute  8  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  They  had  the  reputation  of  being  quarrelsome 
and  fond  of  display,  but  are  now  losing  these  characteristics. 
Kurmis  (22,000)  are  quiet  and  industrious  cultivators,  and 
averse  to  litigation.  The  Bundela  Rajputs  were  a  renowned 
free-booting  tribe.  They  are  proud  and  penurious  to  the  last 
degree,  and  quick  to  resent  the  smallest  slight.  Even  now  it 
is  said  that  no  Bania  dare  go  past  a  Bundela's  house  without 
getting  down  from  his  pony  and  folding  up  his  umbrella. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  Muhammadan  landowners  of  any 
importance.  Of  the  forest  tribes  Gonds  number  22,000,  or 
about  4^  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  Savaras  13,000,  or 
rather  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  Gond  Raja  of  Pitehra  was 
formerly  a  feudatory  of  the  Mandla  dynasty,  holding  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  south  of  the  District  Both  Gonds 
and  Savaras  in  this  District  are  comparatively  civilized,  and 
have  partially  adopted  Hindu  usages.  About  65  per  cent,  of 
the  total  pcpulation  are  supported  by  agriculture. 

Christians  number  1,357,  of  whom  665  are  Roman  Catholics, 
230  Lutherans,  and  443  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  the  total  number  768  are  natives.  There  are  Swedish 
Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  missions,  of  which  the  former 
is  located  at  Saugor  and  Khurai  and  the  latter  at  Shyampura. 
Etawa  contains  a  station  of  the  Christian  Mission,  a  body 
with  no  sectarian  tenets. 

The  prevalent  soil  is  a  dark  coloured  loam  of  varying  depth, 
which  has  been  formed  partly  by  lacustrine  deposit  and  partly 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  trap  rock,  the  loose  particles  of 
which  are  washed  off  the  hills  into  the  depressions  below. 
This  soil  is  locally  known  as  mund^  and  is  much  prized 
because  it  is  easily  workable,  and  not  so  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  rank  grass  as  the  more  clayey  soils  found  in  other 
parts.  It  covers  56  per  cent,  of  the  area  under  cultivation. 
Kabar^  or  good  black  soil,  covers  2  per  cent,  and  raiydn^  or 
thin  black  soil,  10  per  cent,  of  the  area  under  cultivation. 
The  other  soils  are  inferior  and  unsuitable  for  wheat.  The 
soil  of  the  Khurai  tahsil  contains  a  large  admixture  of  clay, 
and  hence  is  somewhat  stifTer  and  more  difficult  to  work  than 
that  of  Saugor  and  the  open  part  of  Rehli.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  to  cultivation  in  Saugor  District  is  the  coarse  kdns 
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grass  {Saccharum  spontaneum) ;  this  rapidly  invades  black  soil 
when  left  fallow,  and,  when  once  it  has  obtained  a  hold,  covers 
the  whole  field  with  a  network  of  roots,  and  can  scarcely  be 
eradicated  by  the  ordinary  country  plough.  Kdns  flourishes 
particularly  in  the  clayey  soil  of  the  Khurai  tahs^l^  and  during 
the  period  of  adverse  seasons  has  overrun  large  areas  of 
fertile  land.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  eradicate  it  by 
means  of  embankments  which  will  keep  the  fields  under  water 
during  the  rains. 

About   2\  square  miles  of  land  taken  from  Government  Chief  agri- 
forests  are  held   on  ryotwdri  tenure;   14  square  miles  by^^^^"^ 
revenue-free  grantees ;  and  the  balance  on  the  ordinary  pro-  and  crops, 
prietary  {mdiguzdri)  tenures.     The  main  agricultural  statistics 
for  1903-4  are  given  below,  areas  being  in  square  miles : — 


Tahsil. 

Total. 

Coltirated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 
waste. 

Forests. 

Saugor    . 
Khurai   . 
Rchll      . 
Bandii     . 

Total 

1,064 
940 

704 

435 
338 
443 
227 

3 

1 

i 

4 

437 
539 
417 
243 

124 
124 

327 
180 

3,963 

^343 

8i 

1,626 

755 

Formerly  the  wheat  crop  far  exceeded  any  other  in  Saugor 
District  In  189 1-2  the  area  under  wheat  was  805  square 
miles,  but  it  then  began  to  decline  owing  to  a  succession  of 
bad  seasons,  and  fell  to  153  square  miles  in  1896-7.  There 
has  now  been  some  recovery,  and  the  figures  for  1903-4  show 
466  square  miles  under  wheat,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  cropped 
area.  Gram  has  been  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  both 
because  it  has  a  recuperative  effect  on  the  soil,  and  because 
it  is  a  less  expensive  crop  to  cultivate.  It  occupies  146 
square  miles,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area.  Linseed 
has  been  affected  by  the  unfavourable  seasons  no  less  than 
wheat,  and  now  occupies  56  square  miles,  or  4^  per  cent,  of 
the  cropped  area.  Jowdr  has  in  recent  years  increased 
greatly  in  popularity,  as  it  is  a  cheap  food-crop,  and  very 
little  seed  is  required  for  it.  At  present  the  area  under  it  is 
171  square  miles^  or  14  per  cent  of  the  total.  Kodon  covers 
70  square  miles,  or  more  than  5  per  cent.  There  are  20 
square  miles  under  cotton  and  26  under  rice.  Til  and  ramtilli 
(Guizotia  abyssinica)  occupy  72  square  miles.  Betel- vine 
gardens  are  found  in  Saugor,  Baleh,  Sahajpur,  and  Jaisingh- 
nagar,  and  the  leaf  of  Baleh  has  some  reputatioiL 
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Improve-  At  the  time  of  settlement  (1892-3)  the  cropped  area 
mentsin  amounted  to  about  1,600  square  miles,  but  the  prolonged 
tml  prac-  agricultural  depression  reduced  this  in  1905  to  about  1,250 
tice.  square  miles.     It  may  be  anticipated  that  with  good  harvests 

'  the  more  valuable  spring  crops  will  continue  to  recover  the 

ground  lost  During  the  recent  bad  seasons  large  agricul- 
tural loans  have  been  made,  the  total  advances  between 
1 87 1  and  1904  amoimting  to  more  than  eight  lakhs.  Of 
this  total,  about  Rs.  50^000  has  been  remitted.  Loans 
for  the  improvement  of  land  have  been  taken  to  a  much 
smaller  extent,  but  over  Rs.  50,000  was  advanced  between 
1 89 1  and  1904  for  the  construction  of  embankments  for 
wheat-fields. 
Cattle,  Most  of  the  cattle  in  the  District  are  bred  locally,  and 

ix>nies,and  ^^^  g^^jji  5^  hardy,  though  no  care  is  exercised  in  breeding, 
and  special  bulls  are  not  kept  for  this  purpose.  Superior 
plough-cattle  are  imported  from  Malwa  and  Gwalior,  but  not 
in  large  numbers.  Buffaloes  are  not  used  for  cultivation,  but 
they  are  kept  for  the  manufacture  of  ghl^  and  the  young  bulls 
are  taken  by  road  to  Chhattisgarh  and  sold  there.  Ponies  are 
bred  in  the  District,  but  not  to  so  large  an  extent  as  formerly. 
They  are  of  very  small  size,  and  are  used  both  for  riding  and 
pack-carriage.  Since  the  extension  of  metalled  roads  the 
people  prefer  to  travel  in  bullock-carts.  Mules  are  bred  in 
small  numbers  for  sale  to  the  Military  department.  Donkeys 
are  used  only  as  pack-animals  by  the  lowest  castes. 
Irrigation.  Only  5,500  acres,  or  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  under  cultiva- 
tion, was  irrigated  in  1903-4,  and  this  area  consists  principally 
of  rice  or  garden  crops.  Irrigation  from  temporary  wells  is 
common  in  the  north  of  the  BandU  tahsil^  where  the  light 
soils  respond  more  readily  to  it.  The  embanking  of  fields 
to  hold  up  moisture  for  wheat  cultivation  is  scarcely  practised 
at  all  in  this  District,  but  a  few  banks  have  been  erected  to 
prevent  surface  scouring  on  uneven  land.  Some  of  the 
leading  landholders  have,  however,  now  adopted  the  practice 
of  embanking  their  fields,  and  experimental  embankments 
have  been  constructed  by  Government 
Forests.  Government  forests  cover  755  square  miles,  or  rather  less 

than  19  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  District.  There  are  large 
forests  in  the  hills  of  the  north  and  south,  and  a  series  of 
scattered  blocks  on  the  range  running  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  Teak,  sdj  (Tertninalia  tomentosa\  chiuld  or  paids 
{Butea  frondosa\  and  bamboos  are  the  principal  trees.  Teak 
is  fairly  common,  but  the  timber  is  inferior.     The  palds  scrub 
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forest,  found  in  the  plains,  is  of  an  open  nature,  and  the 
trees  are  freely  propagated  by  seed,  but  the  seedlings  are 
often  destroyed  by  the  winter  frosts  and  by  fires  in  the  hot 
season.  Among  minor  products  may  be  noticed  charcoal, 
which  is  sold  to  the  iron-workers  of  Tendukheda  in  Narsingh- 
pur,  and  the  rusa  tikdri  grass  {Androfogon  Schoenanthus)  used 
in  the  manufisu^ture  of  scent.  The  forests  of  BandU  are  rich 
in  makud  trees,  which  are  of  great  value  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  forest  revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  47,000. 

Iron  is  found  in  the  north  of  the  District  in  HlrSpur  and  Minerals, 
other  villages  of  the  Shahgarh  pargana^  and  is  still  worked 
by  hand  smelting,  but  the  industry  has  greatly  declined. 
Sandstone  quarries  occur  in  several  places,  from  which  build- 
ing stone  of  a  good  quality  is  obtained,  the  best  being  at 
Rahatgarh  and  MaswSsi,  just  north  of  Saugor.  The  earthen 
vessels  made  of  red  clay  in  Sh§hgarh  have  a  local  reputation. 

Weaving  and  dyeing  are  carried  on  principally  at  Saugor,  Arts  and 
Rehll,  DeorT,  Gourjhamar,  and  Garhakota;  brass-working  [|^"^" 
at  Deori,  Khurai,  and  Malthone;  iron-work  at  Rahatgarh-; 
and  the  manufacture  of  glass  bangles  at  Garhakota,  Pithoria, 
and  Rahatgarh.  At  Pithoria  glass  beads  and  rude  phials  for 
holding  scent  are  also  made.  Gold  and  silver  work  is  pro- 
duced at  Saugor,  Khurai,  and  Etawa,  but  many  of  the  Sonars 
(goldsmiths)  have  fallen  back  on  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
ments from  bell-metal.  The  local  industries  are  generally,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Province,  in  a  depressed  condition.  There 
are  no  factories  in  the  District. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  food-grains,  and  until  Com- 
lately  those  of  wheat  were  of  far  greater  importance  than  all  ™^'^- 
others  combined.  But  in  recent  years  the  exports  of  wheat 
have  declined  almost  to  vanishing  point,  though  with  favour- 
able harvests  they  will  probably  soon  recover.  At  present 
the  most  important  articles  of  exports  are  the  oilseeds,  HI  and 
linseed.  Cotton  and  hemp  {sat^  are  exported  to  some  extent ; 
also  gJa  in  large  quantities,  dried  meat  (to  Burma),  hides, 
horns  and  bones,  and  forest  produce.  Betel-vine  leaves  are  sent 
to  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  skins  and  horns  of  antelope 
are  sold  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  imports  are  principally 
cotton  piece-goods,  kerosene  oil,  metals,  all  minor  articles  of 
hardware,  groceries  and  spices.  Country  cloth  comes  princi- 
pally from  the  Bombay  mills  ;  unrefined  sugar  is  imported  from 
the  United  Provinces,  refined  sugar  from  Bombay  and  Cawnpore, 
and  tobacco  from  Cawnpore  and  Bengal.  Nearly  all  the  salt 
used  comes  from  the  Pachbhadra  salt  marshes  in  Jodhpur. 
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Railways  Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Bina  to  Katnl 
and  roads,  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  Saugor  District  went  to  Karell 
station  in  Narsinghpur  District  by  the  Saugor-Kareli  road, 
crossing  the  Narbada  at  Barmhan ;  but  at  present  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  of  the  District  is  concentrated  at  Saugor  station. 
The  three  southern  parganas  of  the  Rehll  tahsll — Naharmow, 
Gourjhamar,  and  Deorl— still  send  their  exports  to  KarelT, 
while  the  Shahgarh  pargana  in  the  north  of  the  Banda  taMl 
has  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  with  Cawnpore  by  road.  The 
branch  line  from  Bina,  on  the  Indian  Midland  line  of 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  to  Katnl,  on  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  passes  through  the  centre  of  Saugor  District.  The 
length  of  this  railway  within  the  District  is  71  miles,  and 
there  are  seven  stations,  of  which  Bina,  Khurai,  Saugor,  and 
Shahpur  are  trade  centres.  The  main  line  of  the  Indian 
Midland  Railway  from  Itarsi  to  Cawnpore  also  runs  through 
the  north-west  of  the  Khurai  tahsll  for  seventeen  miles,  and 
the  stations  of  Bamora,  Bina,  Agasode,  and  Karondaare  situated 
on  it,  while  another  branch  leads  from  Bina  to  Baran.  The 
principal  roads  are  those  leading  from  Saugor  to  Karell, 
Rahatgarh,  and  Rehli,  to  Cawnpore  through  Banda,  to  Damoh 
through  Garhakota,  and  to  Jhansi  through  Malthone.  Of 
these  the  Karell  and  Rahatgarh  roads  are  metalled  through- 
out, the  Rehli  road  for  most  of  its  length,  and  the  Cawnpore 
and  Jhansi  roads  for  a  few  miles  out  of  Saugor  town.  The 
importance  of  the  Karell  road  has  now  largely  decreased.  The 
total  length  of  metalled  roads  in  the  District  is  117  miles, 
and  of  unmetalled  roads  162  miles ;  the  annual  expenditure 
on  maintenance  is  about  Rs.  50,000.  A  few  minor  roads 
are  maintained  by  the  District  council,  but  all  others  are 
in  charge  of  the  Public  Works  department.  The  length  of 
avenues  of  trees  is  185  miles. 
Famine.  There  is  little  on  record  of  the  agricultural  history  of  the 

District  prior  to  the  thirty  years*  settlement  of  1867,  but  severe 
failures  of  crops  are  known  to  have  occurred  more  than  once 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century  and  also  in  the  years  1854 
to  1856.  In  1868-9  the  autumn  harvest  failed  entirely  owing 
to  drought,  and  some  distress  was  felt  by  the  poorer  classes. 
In  1878,  1889,  and  1890  the  harvests  were  poor,  and  there 
was  again  a  certain  amount  of  privation.  The  spring  crops 
were  below  the  average  in  1892-3,  and  in  1893-4  and  1894-5 
they  failed  almost  entirely  from  excessive  winter  rains.  Relief 
works  were  opened  in  1894,  but  the  people  did  not  resort  to 
them  in  large  numbers.     In  1895-6  both  crops  were  again 
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seriously  injured  by  drought,  and  in  1896-7  an  almost  complete 
failure  caused  severe  famine.  Relief  operations  were  in 
progress  during  the  whole  of  1897.  The  total  expenditure 
exceeded  12  lakhs,  and  the  maximum  daily  number  of  persons 
on  relief  was  58,000  in  May,  1897.  In  1898-9  Saugor  had 
a  poor  spring  crop,  and  in  1899- 1900  the  autumn  crops 
failed  entirely,  though  the  spring  crops  gave  an  average  out- 
turn. There  was  again  famine  in  this  year,  though  far  less 
severe  in  Saugor  than  over  most  of  the  Province.  Nearly  1 1 
lakhs  was  spent  on  relief,  and  the  numbers  relieved  rose  to 
87,000  in  August,  1900.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
District  has  lately  passed  through  a  most  severe  and  protracted 
period  of  agricultural  depression. 

The  executive  head  of  the  District  is  the  Deputy-Commis-  District 

sioner,  who  is  also  District  Magistrate,  with  three  Assistants.  s?l»^i^- 
_.  ...  .  1      r>..      •       •     1'   •  ,    -I    •  f        sions  ana 

For  admmistrative  purposes  the  Distnct  is  divided  into  four  staff. 

tahsllSj   each  of  which  has  a  tahsilddr  and  a  naib-tah^lddr^ 

except   Banda,  which  has  only  a  tahsilddr.      An  Executive 

Engineer  and  a  Forest  officer  are  stationed  at  Saugor. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  a  Sub-  Civil  and 
ordinate  Judge,  with  a  Munsif  at  each  tahsiL  The  Divisional  criminal 
and  Sessions  Judge  of  Jubbulpore  has  superior  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  The  crime  of  the  District  is  somewhat 
heavy  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  Province. 
Robberies  and  dacoities  are  comparatively  frequent,  and  cattle- 
stealing  and  simple  theft  are  also  common  offences.  Opium 
smuggling  from  the  adjoining  Native  States  is  prevalent. 

Under  the  Maratha  revenue  system  villages  were  farmed  Land 
out  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  any  rights  or  consideration 'Jl^^?"* 
which  the  village  headmen  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  were  traiion. 
almost  entirely  effaced.  No  legal  status  was  given  to  tenants, 
and  the  older  cultivators  were  protected  only  by  custom,  which 
enjoined  that,  so  long  as  the  annual  rent  demand  was  paid^ 
their  tenure  should  be  hereditary  and  continuous.  The  land 
revenue  history  of  the  District  during  the  period  following 
the  cession  in  181 8  consists  of  a  series  of  abortive  attempts 
to  raise  a  revenue  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  of  the  MarSthS 
government,  when  the  people  had  become  impoverished  by 
the  exactions  of  that  government  during  the  last  period  of  its 
rule,  and  by  the  depredations  of  the  Pindaris.  The  demand  at 
cession  was  a  little  short  of  6  lakhs.  A  series  of  annual  and 
short-term  settlements  ensued  till  1835,  when  a  twenty  years' 
settlement  was  made,  and  the  revenue  fixed  at  Rs.  6,27,000. 
This  settlement  did  not  work  well^  and  the  disturbances  of 
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1842  seriously  injured  the  District,  necessitating  a  general 
reduction  of  revenue  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Large 
remissions  of  the  ordinary  demand  were  also  frequently  made 
during  the  currency  of  this  settlement.  In  1854  a  revision 
of  settlement  was  commenced,  but  owing  to  the  Mutiny  and 
other  causes  was  not  completed  throughout  the  District  until 
1867.  The  effect  of  this  settlement  was  to  reduce  the  revenue 
to  Rs.  4,64,000.  On  this  occasion  the  village  headmen  re- 
ceived, according  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Central  Provinces 
Administration,  proprietary  and  transferable  rights  in  their 
villages.  The  settlement  was  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  and 
the  District  prospered,  the  cropped  area  increasing  from  1,040 
to  1,250  square  miles.  In  1891,  after  a  preliminary  cadastral 
survey  had  been  completed,  a  new  settlement  commenced, 
but  owing  to  interruptions  caused  by  famine  it  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1897.  The  revenue  then  fixed  amoimted  to  nearly 
Rs.  6,96,000.  In  spite  of  the  enhanced  revenue,  the  share  of 
the  *  assets*  left  to  the  proprietors  was  considerably  larger 
than  at  the  former  settlement  But  the  successive  failures  of 
crops  have  so  greatly  reduced  both  the  area  under  cultivation 
and  the  value  of  the  crops  grown  that  the  District  has  been 
unable  to  pay  the  revised  demand,  and  successive  reductions 
have  been  made.  The  revenue  as  now  fixed  (1903-4)  is 
Rs.  5,00,000,  the  average  incidence  per  acre  being  R.  0-10-3 
(maximum  R.  0-13-7,  minimum  R.  0-5-1 1);  while  the  inci- 
dence of  the  rental  is  Rs.  1-1-6  (maximum  Ri.  1-7-0,  minimum 
R.  o-io-io).  The  total  revenue  receipts  in  the  District  have 
varied,  as  shown  below  (in  thousands  of  rupees) : — 


1 880-1. 

1890-1. 

4.53 
7,67 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

4,0 
7,5' 

Land  revenue     . 
Total  revenue    . 

4,43 
7.33 

4,91 
7,.H 

Local  The  management  of  local  affairs  outside  municipal  areas 

^!!^^^i^  ^s  entrusted  to  a  District  council,  under  which  are  four  local 
municipal- ,  ii...... 

ities.  boards  each  having  jurisdiction  over  a  smgle  taML   The  income 

of  the  District  council  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  74,000.  The  main 
items  of  expenditure  were:  education  (Rs.  20,000),  *  public 
works  (Rs.  18,000),  and  medical  relief  (Rs.  9,000).  Saugor, 
Deori,  and  Khurai  are  municipal  towns. 
Police  and  The  sanctioned  strength  of  the  police  force  is  653  of  all 
J*****  ranks.     This  includes  a  special  reserve  of  2  officers  and  23 

men,  7  mounted  constables,  and  cantonment  police  number- 
ing 31.     In  proportion  to  area  and  population  the  police  force 
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IS  stronger  in  Saugor  than  in  any  other  District  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  surrounded  by  Native 
States,  and  thieves  and  dacoits  find  it  easy  to  escape  across  the 
border.  There  are  1,523  village  watchmen  for  1,929  inhabited 
towns  and  villages.  Saugor  has  a  first-class  District  jail,  with 
accommodation  for  145  male  and  22  female  prisoners.  The 
average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in  1904  was  91. 

In  respect  of  education  Saugor  stands  sixth  among  the  Edncation. 
Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces,  7 '7  per  cent,  of  its  male 
population  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Only  919  females 
were  returned  as  literate  in  1901 ;  but  this  is  probably  an 
understatement,  as  the  people  object  to  admitting  that  their 
women  can  read  and  write.  Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils 
under  instruction  are  as  follows :  (1880-1)  5,255 ;  (1890-1) 
5»959;  (i9O€>-0  6,339;  (1903-4)  8,401,  of  whom  1,331 
were  girls.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  famine  in  1 900-1  the 
numbers  were  reduced,  but  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
since.  The  educational  institutions  comprise  a  Government 
high  school  at  Saugor  town,  20  middle  and  113  primary  schools. 
Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  its  women  shown  by 
the  Census  as  literate,  Saugor  is  one  of  the  most  advanced 
Districts  in  the  Province  in  respect  of  female  education.  The 
expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  74,000,  of  which 
Rs.  67,000  was  provided  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds  and 
Rs.  7,000  from  fees. 

The  District  has  8  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for  Hospitals 
97  in-patients.    The  total  attendance  at  all  of  them  in  1904  ^^Jj'g 
was   71,166  persons,   including  653   in-patients,   and    2,549 
operations  were  performed.     The  expenditure  was  Rs.  15,000, 
chiefly  derived  from  Local  funds ;  and  they  possess  Rs.  6,800 
invested  capital. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  mimicipal  towns  of  Vaccina- 
Saugor,  Khurai,  and  Deoii.    In  1903-4  the  number  of  persons  ***^^ 
successfully  vaccinated  was  34  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  the 
District. 

[E.  A.  De  Brett,  Settlement  Report,  1901.  A  District  Gazet- 
teer is  being  compiled.] 

Saugor  Tahsn. — Head-quarters  tahnl  of  Saugor  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  23^  31'  and  24**  i'  N.  and 
78^  14'  and  79®  6'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,064  square  miles.  The 
population  decreased  from  207,456  in  1891  to  166,399  in  1901. 
The  density  in  the  latter  year  was  156  persons  per  square  mile, 
or  considerably  above  the  District  average.  The  /aAj?/ contains 
one  town,  Saugor  (population,  42,330)^   the    District   and 
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tahsUl  head-quarters,  and  525  inhabited  villages.  Excluding 
124  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  57  per  cent,  of  the 
available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area 
in  1903-4  was  435  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue 
in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  185,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  19,000. 
The  lie  of  the  country  is  imdulating,  and  stretches  of  good 
cultivable  land  alternate  with  small  hills  and  patches  of 
forest 

Khurai  Tahsil  (Kurai). — North-western  iakal  oi  Saugor 
District,  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  23°  51'  and  24**  27' 
N.  and  78°  4'  and  78**  43'  E.,  with  an  area  of  940  square  miles. 
The  population  decreased  from  126,004  in  1891  to  93,788  in 
1 90 1.  The  density  in  the  latter  year  was  100  persons  per 
square  mile,  which  is  below  the  District  average.  The  tahsil 
contains  two  towns,  Khurai  (population,  6,012),  the  head- 
quarters, and  Etawa  (6,4i3),  and  470  inhabited  villages.  Ex- 
cluding 124  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  45  per  cent, 
of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated 
area  in  1903-4  was  238  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land 
revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  77,000,  and  for  cesses 
Rs.  8,000.  The  tahal  is  an  open  undulating  plain,  with 
a  stretch  of  hilly  and  stony  land  in  the  north,  and  belts  of 
forest  on  the  borders  of  the  Bina  and  BetwS  rivers. 

Rehli. — Southern  tahsil  oiSBLUgox  District,  Central  Provinces, 
lying  between  23°  9'  and  23**  54'  N.  and  78°  36' and  79®  22'  E., 
with  an  area  of  1,299  square  miles  in  1901.  The  population 
decreased  from  171,090  in  1891  to  138,030  in  1901.  In  1902 
II  villages  and  30  square  miles  of  Government  forest  were 
transferred  to  Narsinghpur  District,  and  the  revised  totals  of 
area  and  population  are  1,254  square  miles  and  136,463  persons. 
The  density  is  109  persons  per  square  mile,  or  below  the  District 
average.  The  tahsil  contains  two  towns,  Garhakota  (popu- 
lation, 8,508)  and  Deori  (4,980),  and  660  inhabited  villages. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  are  at  Rehll,  a  village  of  3,665 
inhabitants,  26  miles  from  Saugor  by  road,  and  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Son^r  and  Debar  rivers.  Excluding  327  square 
miles  of  Government  forest,  69  per  cent,  of  the  available  area  ifi 
occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was  443 
square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was 
Rs.  1,71,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  18,000.  The  tahsil  contains 
some  fertile  plain  country  roimd  Garhakota  and  Deorl,  with 
stretches  of  poor  hilly  land  on  the  western  and  southern 
borders. 

Bandft. — North-eastern  tahsUl  of  Saugor  District,  Central 
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Provinces,  lying  between  23°  53'  and  24°  37'  N.  and  78^  40' 
and  79°  13'  E.,  with  an  area  of  704  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion decreased  from  87,193  in  1891,  to  72,829  in  1901.  The 
density  in  the  latter  year  was  103  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  tahnl  contains  269  inhabited  villages.  The  head-quarters 
are  at  Bands,  a  village  of  1,406  inhabitants,  distant  19  miles 
from  Saugor  by  road.  Excluding  180  square  miles  of  Govern- 
ment forest,  54  per  cent  of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for 
cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was  227  square 
miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was 
R&  67,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs;  7,000.  Banda  is  the  poorest 
iahs^l  in  the  District,  containing  U  large  area  of  hill  and  rock 
with  some  open  plains  of  limited  extent  in  the  south. 

Bfna. — Railway  junction  in  the  Khurai  taJml  of  Saugor 
District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  24^  la'  N.  and  78^  14' 
£.,  2  miles  from  the  town  of  Etiwa.  Population  (1901),  1,826, 
The  main  line  of  the  Indian  Midland  section  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  from  Itarsi  to  Cawnpore  and  Agra  passes 
Bina,  and  is  connected  here  with  Katnl  junction  on  the  East 
Indian  Railway  by  a  branch  line  through  Saugor  and  Damoh. 
Another  branch  line  has  been  constructed  from  Bina  to  Gunft 
and  B^an.  Bina  is  607  miles  from  Bombay  and  806  miles 
from  Calcutta.  A  number  of  railway  officials  reside  here  and 
form  a  company  of  volunteers. 

DeorL — Town  in  the  Rehll  /a^/ of  Saugor  District^  Central 
Provinces,  situated  in  23**  23'  N.  and  79**  2'  E.,  on  the  Sukchain 
river,  40  miles  from  Saugor  town.  Population  (1901),  4,980. 
Deorl  contains  an  old  fort  It  was  created  a  municipality  in 
1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901 
averaged  Rs.  4,200 ;  and  in  1903-4  they  amoimted  to  Rs. 
4,300,  the  chief  source  being  a  house  tax.  When  the  produce 
of  Saugor  District  was  taken  by  road  to  Kareli  station,  Deori 
was  a  commercial  town  of  some  importance^  but  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  It  contains  a  vernacular  middle  school^  a 
girls'  school,  and  a  dispensary. 

Eran. — Village  in  the  Khurai  AiA5f/ of  Saugor  District,  Central 
Provinces,  situated  in  24"  6'  N.  and  78°  11'  E.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Bina  and  ReutH  rivers,  6  miles  from  B&mora  station  on 
the  Indian  Midland  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway.  Population  (i 901),  171.  A  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  archaeological  remains  is  to  be  seen  on  some  high 
ground  near  the  village.  There  were  at  one  time  several  small 
Vaishnava  temples,  but  these  are  now  in  ruins.  The  principal 
statue  is  a  colossal  Vardha^  or  figure  of  the  boar-incarnation  of 
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Vishnu,  lo  feet  high  and  15  feet  long.  A  garland  of  small 
human  figures  is  sculptured  on  a  band  round  the  neck,  and  the 
figure  bears  an  inscription  of  the  White  Hun  king  Toramana. 
From  a  record  of  Samudra  Gupta  on  a  stone  close  by,  it  is 
inferred  that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  BrShmanical  statues 
in  India,  but  the  coins  found  here  show  that  the  place  was 
inhabited  before  the  Christian  era.  Another  remarkable  object 
is  a  great  stone  column,  47  feet  high,  standing  before  the 
temples,  which  bears  an  inscription  of  Budha  Gupta,  dated 
in  A.D.  484-5.  Another  inscription,  on  a  pillar  now  turned 
into  a  lingam^  records  perhaps  the  earliest  known  sail  immola- 
tion in  India. 

[J.  F.  Fleet,  (7«//a  Inscriptions  (1888),  pp.  18, 88, 91,  and  158.] 

Etawa. — Town  in  the  Khurai  tahsil  of  Saugor  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  24°  W  N.  and  78*^  14'  E.,  2 
miles  from  Bina  railway  junction.  Population  (190 1),  6,418. 
EtSwa  is  not  a  municipality,  but  a  town  fuod  is  raised  for 
sanitary  purposes.  The  opening  of  the  branch  line  from  Bina 
to  Katnl  has  greatly  increased  the  importance  of  Etiwa,  and 
it  is  a  thriving  place.  It  contains  vernacular  middle  and  girl's 
schools,  as  well  as  schools  and  a  dispensary  supported  from 
missionary  funds. 

GarhakoUl.— Town  in  the  Rehli  tahsU  of  Saugor  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  23**  46'  N.  and  79**  9'  E.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Gadherl  and  Sonar  rivers,  28  miles  from  Saugor 
on  the  Damoh  road.  Population  (1901),  8,508.  In  the  fork  of 
the  Sonar  and  Gadheri  rivers  stands  an  old  fort  which  must 
formerly  have  been  of  great  strength.  It  was  held  by  the  rebels 
and  stormed  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  1858.  Two  miles  from  the 
town  in  the  forest  is  a  high  tower  which  formed  part  of  the 
summer  palace  of  a  Bundela  king,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed  in  order  that  both  Saugor  and  Damoh  might 
be  visible  from  its  summit.  The  municipality  of  GarhakotS 
has  recently  been  abolished,  but  a  town  fund  is  raised  for 
sanitary  purposes.  Garhakota  is  now  best  known  as  the  site 
of  a  large  and  important  cattle-fair  held  annually  in  the  month 
of  February.  It  contains  vernacular  middle  and  girls'  schools, 
and  a  dispensary. 

Khurai  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name,  in  Saugor  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  24®  3' 
N.  and  78°  20'  E.,  on  the  railway  line  towards  Bina,  33 
miles  from  Saugor  town.  Population  (1901),  6,012.  An  old 
fort  is  now  used  as  the  tahAl  office.  Khurai  contains  a  con- 
siderable colony  of*  Jains  and  a  number  of  fine  Jain  temples. 
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It  was  created  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts 
during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  15,300.  In  1903-4 
the  receipts  were  Rs.  8,000,  mainly  derived  from  fees  on  the 
r^stration  of  cattle.  The  town  is  a  collecting  centre  for  local 
trade.  A  large  weekly  cattle  market  is  held  here,  and  dried 
meat  is  prepared  for  export  to  Burma*  Khurai  contains  an 
English  middle,  two  branch  and  two  girls*  schools,  one  of 
which  is  supported  by  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Mission,  and 
a  dispensary. 

Saugor  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  District  and  tahslloi 
the  same  name  in  the  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  23®  51'  N. 
and  78°  45^  £.,  with  a  station  on  the  Blna»-Katnl  connexion 
of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  654  miles  from  Bombay 
and  760  from  Calcutta.  Its  population  (1901)  is  42,330,  in- 
cluding the  cantonment  (10,918),  and  it  is  the  third  largest  town 
in  the  Province.  The  population  in  1901  included  32,038 
Hindus,  8,286  Muhammadans,  1,027  Jains,  and  762  Christians, 
of  whom  406  were  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The  population  in 
1872  was  45,655  ;  in  1881,  44,461 ;  and  in  1891,  44,676.  The 
garrison  consists  of  one  native  cavalry  and  one  native  infantry 
regiment,  a  detachment  of  British  in^try,  and  a  field  battery. 

Saugor  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sageda  of  Ptolemy.  The  name 
is  derived  firom  sdgar^ '  a  lake,'  after  the  large  lake  round  which 
it  is  built  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  spiu^  of  the 
Vindhyan  Hills  which  surround  the  lake  on  three  sides,  and 
reach  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet  Saugor  has  an  old 
fort  extending  over  an  area  of  six  acres,  which  was  built  by  the 
Mar^thUs,  and  which  the  European  residents  held  for  several 
months  in  1857,  controlling  the  town  while  the  surrounding 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  A  municipality  was 
constituted  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade 
ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  77,600.  In  1903-4  the  income  was 
Rs.  75,000,  the  main  head  of  receipt  being  octroi,  while  water- 
supply  and  conservancy  form  the  largest  items  of  expenditure, 
which  amounted  to  Rs.  73,000  in  the  same  year.  The  receipts 
of  the  cantonment  fund  in  1903-4  were  Rs.  26,000.  Saugor 
is  not  a  growing  town,  and  each  Census  has  shown  its  popula- 
tion as  either  stationary  or  slowly  declining.  It  has  no  factories ; 
and  the  industries  of  weaving,  brass-working,  oil-pressing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  which  formerly 
contributed  substantially  to  its  wealth,  are  now  declining.  There 
is  a  printing  press  with  Hindi  type.  The  high  school  at 
Saugor  was  established  in  1828  by  Captain  Paton  of  the  Bengal 
Artillery  from  his  private  funds,  and  supported  by  a  Maratha 
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gentleman,  Rao  Krishna  Rao.  Lord  William  Benttnck  on  hid 
visit  to  Saugor  was  so  struck  by  the  public  spirit  disf^yed  by 
the  latter  gentleman  that  he  invited  him  to  Calcutta  and  pre- 
sented him*  with  a  gold  medal  and  an  estate  of  the  value  of 
R».  1,000  a  year.  The  school  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Jubbulpore,  but  was  re-established  at  Saugor  in  1885.  The 
town  contains  various  branch  and  mission  schools,  three 
dispensaries,  and  a  veterinary  dispensary.  A  station  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Mission  has  been  established  here. 

Bonn-  Damoh  District. — District  in  the  Jubbulpore  Division  of 

figuS?^""  ^^®  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  23°  10'  and  24^  26'  N. 

and  hUl  '  and  79**  3'  and  79°  5/  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,816  square  miles. 

-"^•Jilf'  It  is  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Province,  and  forms  part 
of  the  Vindhyan  plateau.  On  the  west  it  abuts  on  Saugor,  with 
which  it  is  closely  connected  geographically  and  historically. 
On  the  south  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  Narsinghpur  and 
Jubbulpore ;  and  to  the  north  it  marches  with  the  Bundelkhand 
States  of  Panna  and  Chhatarpur.  The  rivers  and  streams 
follow  the  general  slope  of  the  country  and  flow  northward, 
rising  near  the  crest  of  the  scarp  ov«:  the  Narbada,  and 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  Ken,  a  tributary  of  the  Jumna. 
The  main  systems  are  those  of  the  Sonar  and  the  Bearma. 
The  Sonar,  with  its  principal  afiluent  the  Kopra,  rises  in  the 
south  of  Saugor  District  and  flows  through  broad  valleys 
of  open  black  soil  country.  The  Bearma  rises  in  the 
Vindhyan  highlands  south  of  Damoh,  and  traverses  the  most 
rugged  and  broken  portion  of  the  District.  During  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  it  is  confined  between  rocky  clifls, 
and  such  valleys  as  open  out  are  nowhere  extensive.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Guraiya,  the  Sun,  and  the  PathrT, 
with  a  character  closely  resembling  its  own.  The  Sonar 
and  the  Bearma  unite  just  beyond  the  northern  border  of  the 
District  and  pour  their  joint  streams  into  the  Ken.  The  small 
valley  of  Singrampur,  which  is  cut  off"  from  the  open  country 
of  Jubbulpore  by  the  Kaimur  range,  possesses  a  drainage  system 
of  its  own.  The  Phalku,  which  waters  it,  flows  in  a  southerly 
instead  of  ncMtherly  direction,  and  joins  the  Narbada  by  forcing 
its  way  through  an  extraordinary  cleft  in  the  hills  known  as 
the  Katas.  The  most  striking  natural  feature  of  the  District  is 
undoubtedly  the  sheer  scarp  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  which 
for  some  distance  overhangs  the  Jubbulpore  plain,  but  turns 
inward  where  met  by  the  Kaimur  Hills,  and  forms  the  western 
enclosure  of  the  landlocked  valleys  of  Singrampur  and  Jaber3. 
On  an  isolated  buttress  commanding  the  Jubbulpore-Damoh 
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road  stands  the  old  hill  fortress  of  Singorgarh.  In  the  southern 
two-thirds  of  the  District  the  prevailing  features  are  low  hills 
and  scrub  jungle,  opening  now  and  again  into  poor  little  upland 
valleys  generally  peopled  by  Gonds,  and  less  frequently  into 
deeper  and  broader  beds  of  black  soil  cultivation,  whence  the 
Gonds  have  been  ousted  by  Hindu  immigrants,  llie  Sonar 
valley  in  the  north  of  the  District  presents,  however,  a  complete 
contrast  to  this  description,  consisting  of  a  fertile  and  closely 
cultivated  plain,  ^  while  lines  of  blue  hills  on  the  horizon  are 
the  only  indication  of  the  different  character  of  the  country 
on  either  margin  of  the  valley.  The  elevation  of  the  plain 
portion  of  the  District  is  about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  principal  rock  formation  is  the  Vindhyan  sandstone  Geology, 
of  pinkish  colour,  lying  in  horizontal  slabs,  which  commonly 
testify  to  their  origin  by  curious  ripple  marks  manifestly  formed 
by  the  lapping  of  water  on  a  sandy  shore.  The  rocks  are 
chiefly  thick  masses  of  sandstone  with  alternations  of  shale. 
The  calcareous  element  is  deficient,  being  represented  only 
by  a  single  limestone  band  of  importance.  On  the  Jubbulpore 
border  of  the  District  metamorphic  rock  occurs,  forming  the 
distinctive  range  of  hills  already  mentioned  as  the  Kaimur, 
with  strata  upheaved  into  an  almost  vertical  position. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  District  28  per  cent,  is  included  in  Botany. 
Government  forests,  and  at  least  20  per  cent,  is  scrub  or  tree 
jungle  in  private  hands.  Teak  and  sdj  {Terfninalia  tomentosa) 
are  the  principal  timber  trees,  and  other  species  are  achdr 
(Buchanania  latifolid),  tendu  or  ebony  (Diospyros  tomentosa)^  and 
palas  (Butea  frondosa).  Considerable  patches  of  bambcos  are 
scattered  over  the  hill-sides.  The  villages  are  surrounded  by 
trees  or  groves  of  mango,  tamarind,  ptpai^  banyan,  mahud 
{Bassia  lattfolia\  and  similar  species  of  a  more  or  less  useful 
or  quasi-sacred  character. 

Among  wild  animals,  sdrndar^  nf/gat,  spotted  deer,  and  Fauna, 
especially  hogs  are  numerous.  Four-homed  deer  and  mouse 
deer  are  occasionally  met  with.  Herds  of  antelope  are  found 
all  over  the  open  country.  Lynx  and  wolves  may  be  mentioned 
as  rare  animals  which  have  been  seen.  The  commonest  game 
birds  are  peafowl  and  partridge.  Murrel  fish  are  numerous 
in  the  pools  of  the  Bearma. 

The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and  temperate  in  summer.  Climate 
Damoh  town  is  somewhat  hotter  than  the  rest  of  the  District  ^^  '^i^^- 
in  the  simimer  months,  owing  to  the  rocky  hills  which  over- 
hang it.     The  disease  of  guinea-worm  is  prevalent.     The 
annual  rainfaU  at  Damoh  averages  5 1  inches,  that  of  Hatta  being 
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several  inches  less.  Until  recent  years  the  District  has  rarely 
suffered  from  deficiency  of  rainM.  Violent  hailstorms  are 
not  infrequent  about  spring-time,  and  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  HattS  tahsUl  seems  peculiarly  liable  to  them.  Sharp 
frosts  are  often  experienced  at  night,  especially  in  the  small 
elevated  valleys  of  the  south ;  and  if  occurring  late  in  the 
season,  they  may  turn  a  promising  wheat  crop  into  an  absolute 
failure. 
History.  In  the  tenth  century  Damoh  was  included  in  the  territories 
of  the  Chandel  Rajput  dynasty  of  Mahoba.  A  number  of 
old  temples  are  attributed  to  the  Chandels,  and  NohtS  is  held 
to  liave  been  the  seat  of  government  during  their  supremacy. 
In  1383  Damoh  became  part  of  the  Delhi  kingdom  of  the 
Tughlak  dynasty,  according  to  a  Persian  inscription  on  a  gate- 
way in  the  town ;  but  the  dominion  of  the  Muhammadans  was 
at  this  time  nominal,  and  the  country  appears  to  have  been 
in  reality  governed  by  Gond  chieftains  who  had  established 
themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Eiljput  kingdoms,  shattered 
by  the  Muhammadan  invasions.  In  1564  the  Muhammadan 
forces  under  Asaf  KhSn  invaded  Damoh,  and  defeated  the 
army  of  Rim  Durgavati  of  the  Garh§-Mandl£  dynasty  at 
Singorgarh.  This  invasion  was  followed  by  the  occupation 
of  Damoh  on  behalf  of  the  emperor  Akbar.  The  rule  of  the 
Mughals  continued  for  about  ninety  years,  when  most  of  the 
imperial  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn  to  oppose  the  rising 
power  of  the  Mar^thas ;  and  Chhatarsal,  the  young  Bundeli 
Raja  of  the  neighbouring  Panna  State,  soon  afterwards  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  eject  the  remnants  of  the 
Muhammadan  garrisons,  and  to  add  Saugor  and  Damoh  to  his 
already  extensive  territory  of  PannS.  The  BundeUl  supremacy 
lasted  for  a  period  of  about  sixty  years  and  did  not  extend  to 
the  south  of  the  District,  where  the  small  LodhI  and  Gond 
chieftains  continued  to  hold  their  estates  in  practical  inde- 
pendence. In  1729  Chhatarsal  was  compelled  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  the  PeshwS  to  repel  a  threatened  invasion  of  his  kingdom. 
In  return  for  the  assistance  rendered  him,  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Peshwa  by  will  a  third  of  his  territories,  including  Saugor. 
The  Marathas  under  Govind  Rao  Pandit,  governor  of  Saugor, 
gradually  extended  their  influence  over  Damoh,  which  was 
administered  by  them  in  subordination  to  Saugor,  until,  with 
the  deposition  of  the  Peshwa  and  the  annexation  of  the  Poona 
dominions  under  Lord  Hastings,  Saugor  and  Damoh  passed 
under  British  rule  in  181 8. 

During  the  Mutiny  the  District  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
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condition  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  nearly  every  Lodhi 
landholder  throwing  off  his  allegiance  except  the  petty  Raja 
of  Hatrl.  The  town  of  Damoh  was  for  some  time  held  by 
a  detachment  of  the  42nd  regiment  of  native  infantry,  which 
remained  faithful  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  British 
officers  in  the  station.  The  town  was  subsequently  reoccupied, 
but  again  abandoned,  and  garrisoned  only  by  the  friendly 
troops  of  the  Raja  of  Panna.  During  this  period,  in  October, 
1857,  a  band  of  the  mutinous  native  infantry  regiment  from 
Saugor  plundered  the  town  and  burnt  the  public  buildings 
and  all  the  Government  records.  After  the  departure  of  the 
mutineers  the  town  was  again  occupied  by  the  Panna  troops, 
and  held  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the  civil  officers  in  March, 
1858. 

The  archaeological  remains  consist  principally  of  ruined  Archaeo- 
forts  erected  by  the  Rajputs,  Gonds,  Muhammadans,  and  ^^' 
Maratlias,  who  have  at  different  periods  held  sway  over  portions 
of  the  District.  The  principal  fort  is  that  of  Singorgarh, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Paramara  Rajputs 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  afterwards 
held  and  enlarged  by  the  Gond  Garha-Mandla  princes.  Nar- 
singhgarh  on  the  Sonar  river,  12  miles  from  Damoh,  was 
the  capital  of  the  District  during  the  period  of  Muhammadan 
ascendancy.  It  contains  a  fort  and  a  mosque  constructed 
by  the  Muhammadan  Diwan  Shah  Taiyab,  and  a  second  fort 
built  by  the  Marathas,  which  was  partially  destroyed  m  1857. 
At  Kundalpur,  20  miles  from  Damoh,  are  situated  a  collection 
of  fifty  or  more  Jain  temples,  covering  the  hill,  and  gleaming 
white  in  the  distance.  Bandakpur,  10  miles  east  of  Damoh, 
is  the  site  of  a  famous  temple  of  Mahadeo,  to  which  pilgrims 
come  even  from  as  far  as  Lahore.  At  Nohta,  13  miles  from 
Damoh,  there  are  numerous  remains  of  temples  both  Hindu 
and  Jain,  but  they  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  stone  used  for  building ;  pillars,  lintels,  sculptures,  and 
other  fragments  are  found  throughout  the  village  in  the  walls 
of  houses  and  enclosures. 

The  figures  of  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  The 
were :  (1881)  3i2,957 ;  (1891)  325,613 ;  (190O  285,326.  The  peopl«- 
increase  between  1881  and  1891  was  considerably  less  than 
that  for  the  Province  as  a  whole,  owing  to  bad  seasons  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  decade.  Between  1891  and  1901  Damoh 
suffered  from  a  succession  of  disastrous  failures  of  the  spring 
crops,  and  distress  or  famine  was  prevalent  in  several  years. 
The  District  contains  one  town,  Damoh,  and  1,116  inhabited 
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villages.  The  principal  statistics  of  population  in  1901  are 
shown  below,  having  been  adjusted  for  a  small  transfer  of  area 
in  1902  : — 
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The  open  country  in  the  centre  is  most  closely  populated, 
rising  to  over  200  persons  per  square  mile  in  the  Damoh 
and  Patharia  police  circles.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Hindus,  9^  per  cent.  Animists,  3  per  cent  Muham- 
madans,  and  2\  per  cent.  Jains.  Practically  the  entire  popu- 
lation speak  the  Bundeli  dialect  of  Western  Hindi,  the  Gonds 
having  abandoned  their  own  language. 

The  principal  castes  are  Lodhls,  who  number  13  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  Kurmis  8  per  cent.,  Chamars  12  per  cent, 
and  Gonds  9^^  per  cent.  The  most  influential  proprietors 
in  the  District  are  Lodhls,  and  as  a  class  they  were  openly 
disaffected  in  the  Mutiny.  They  are  fine,  stalwart  men, 
devoted  to  sport  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  military  swagger. 
The  Kurmis  are  the  best  agricultural  caste  in  the  District. 
Labourers  are  principally  Chamfirs  in  the  open  country  and 
Gonds  in  the  hills.  The  latter  are  miserably  poor  and  live 
in  great  squalor.  At  the  spring  harvest  they  come  down  in 
large  numbers  from  the  hills  to  the  open  country  of  Damoh 
and  Jubbulpore,  and  obtain  full  employment  for  a  month  or 
two  in  cutting  the  wheat  crop.  On  their  earnings  in  the 
harvest  they  subsist  during  the  hot  season.  About  67  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  District  were  returned  as  supported 
by  agriculture  in  1901. 

Christians  number  90,  of  whom  59  are  natives.  An 
American  mission  of  the  unsectarian  body  known  as  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  has  been  established  in  Damoh  town. 

In  soil  and  character  of  cultivation  the  open  valley  of  the 
SonSr,  known  as  the  HavelT,  differs  considerably  from  the  rest 
of  the  District  I'he  lands  are  here  almost  uniformly  com- 
posed of  black  soil  from  trap  or  volcanic  rock,  of  the  light  and 
friable  kind  known  locally  as  mund.  The  depth  is  generally 
considerable,  and  degrees  of  productiveness  vary  according  to 
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th€  lie  of  the  surface,  stoping  land,  owing  to  denudation  of  the 
finer  particles  of  soD,  being  less  valuable  than  that  in  a  level 
position,  Whether  high  or  low-lying.  This  soil  occupies  more 
than  47  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  the  best  black  soil  or 
kdbar  covering  loj  per  cent  These  two  soils  will  as  a  rule 
produce  wheat.  Poor  brown  soil  called  paiarud  or  *  thin,*  on 
which  inferior  spring  or  autumn  crops  are  grown,  accounts  for 
29  per  cent  Nearly  one-third  of  the  land  occupied  for  cultiva- 
tion is  under  old  and  new  fallows,  this  large  proportion  being 
due  partly  to  the  necessity  for  resting  fallows  in  the  poorer  • 
soils,  and  partly  to  the  spread  of  kdns  grass  {Sacckarum 
spontaneum)  on  land  which  is  not  continually  cropped. 

Nearly  four  square  miles  taken  from  Government  forests  Chief  agri- 
have  been  settled  cm  the  ryoiwari  tenure,  and  pay  a  revenue  ^^ 
of  Rs.  4,000.    The  balance  of  the  village  area  is  held  on  the  ^^  crops, 
ordinary  tenures.      The  principal  statistics  of  cultivation  in 
1903-4  are  shown  below,  areas  being  in  square  miles : — 
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Wheat,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  gram,  now  covers  278 
square  miles,  or  29^  percent  of  the  cropped  area,  as  compared 
with  46  per  cent,  at  settlement ;  gram  occupies  70  square  miles, 
linseed  46,  rice  80,  and  the  millet  kodon  105.  A  noticeable 
change  in  cultivation  in  recent  years  is  the  extension  of  the 
practice  of  sowing  wheat  mixed  with  gram,  the  area  under 
wheat  alone  being  now  comparatively  insignificant.  Linseed 
is  also  mixed  with  gram.  The  total  area  imder  wheat  and  its 
mixtures  is  at  present  far  below  the  normal,  and  the  substitution 
of  less  valuable  autumn  crops  is  an  unmistakable,  though 
perhaps  temporary,  sign  of  deterioration.  Jcwdr  covers 
nearly  15  per  cent  of  the  cropped  area,  and  til  over  11  per 
cent.  There  are  a  number  of  betel-vine  gardens  at  Damoh 
and  HindoriS,  and  the  leaves  are  sometimes  exported  to 
Northern  India.  Singh&ra^  or  water-nut,  is  largely  cultivated 
by  Dhimars  in  the  principal  tanks,  £md  is  also  exported. 

The  occupied  area  increased  by  16  per  cent,  between  the  Improre- 
settlements  of  1864  and  1894,  but  the  newly  broken-up  land  J^^^l!* 
is  of  inferior  quality,  and  no  great  extension  of  cultivation  tnnd 
seems  possible  in  the  future.    Advances  under  the  Agricul-  practice. 
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turists'  Loans  Act  were  inconsiderable  until  the  scarcity  of 

1894,  but  between  that  year  and  1904  they  amounted  to  6-91 

lakhs.     During  the  same  period  Rs.  75,000  has  been  taken 

under  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  principally  for  the  embank- 

ment  of  fields. 

Cattle,  Cattle  are  bred  generally  in  the  District,  and  are  also  im- 

ponie«,and  ported  from  the  valley  of  the  Ken  river  in  Panna  State  and 
sheep.         *^  . 

from  Gwalior.     The  local  cattle  are  small  m  size,  and  no  care 

is  usually  exercised  in  breeding,  which  is  carried  on  from 

•  immature  bulls.      Buffaloes  are  also  bred  to  a  considerable 

extent,  the  cows  being  kept  for  the  manufacture  of  ghi  from 

their  milk,  and  the  young  bulls  sold  into  Chhattisgarh.     They 

are  sometimes  used    for   draught,    but  not  for  cultivation. 

Small  ponies  are  bred,  and  used  for  riding  and  pack-carriage. 

•     Those  of  a  superior  class  were  formerly  also  sold  in  Jubbulpore 

as  tonga-ponies  and  for  riding  purposes,  but  pony  breeding 

has  greatly  decreased  since  the  famines.    Sheep  and  goats  are 

bred  in  considerable  numbers;  country  blankets  are  woven 

from  sheep's  wool,  and  the  milk  of  goats  is  sold  to  confectipners, 

and  ghi  is  also  made  from  it.      Goats  are,  however,  kept 

principally  to  be  sold  for  food. 

Irrigation.  The  area  irrigated  varies  from  2,000  to  4,000  acres,  of 
which  a  maximum  of  1,400  acres  is  under  rice.  The  balance 
of  the  irrigated  area  consists  principally  of  market-gardens 
cultivated  by  men  of  the  Kichhi  caste.  The  rice  land  is  con- 
sidered to  afford  some  scope  for  the  extension  of  irrigation. 
The  District  contains  about  300  tanks,  but  these  were  princi- 
pally constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Marathas  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  are  used  only  to  a  small  extent  for  irrigation. 
It  has  also  about  1,000  wells.  Wheat-fields  are  rarely 
embanked  to  retain  water  in  the  open  country  of  the  centre 
of  the  District,  but  the  practice  is  more  common  in  the  smaller 
valleys  wedged  in  among  the  hill  ranges  to  the  south.  Small 
embankments  to  cut  off  the  surface  drainage  from  a  sloping 
field  are  made  more  frequently. 

Forests.  Government  forests  occupy  an  area  of  792  square  miles, 

situated  mainly  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  District,  with 
some  scattered  blocks  in  the  centre.  They  are  not  as  a  rule 
valuable.  Teak  and  sdj  {Terminaiia  iomentosa)  are  found 
either  scattered  or  in  groups  of  limited  extent,  and  straight 
stems  of  more  than  three  feet  in  girth  do  not  occur  in  any 
considerable  numbers.  The  dye  furnished  by  the  lac  insect 
is  the  most  important  minor  product,  and  its  cultivation  is 
steadily  increasing.     It  is  largely  exported  to  Northern  India. 
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The  gross  forest  revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  60,000,  of  which 
half  was  realized  from  grazing  and  fodder  grass. 

Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  north  of  Minerals, 
the   District  near  the  Panna  border,  but  no  other  mineral 
deposits  are  known  to  exist.      Good  building  sandstone  is 
found  in  a  few  localities. 

Country  cloth  is  still  woven  by  hand  by  Korls  and  Koshtas,  Arts  and 
but  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  the  weavers  have  ceased  to  J^^° 
prosper.  The  chief  weaving  centres  are  Btnsa  Kalan,  Damoh, 
Hindoria,  SitSnagar,  and  Hatta.  Women's  satis  are  princi- 
pally woven,  men  preferring  the  imported  cloth.  Mill-spun 
thread  is  now  solely  used.  Dyeing  is  carried  on  at  Damoh, 
Bansa,  Tarkheda,  and  AslSna,  and  indigo  dyeing  at  Hindoria. 
Indigenous  dyes  are  still  used,  but  are  rapidly  being  ousted  by 
foreign  dyes.  Household  vessels  are  made  at  Damoh  and 
Hindoria,  the  material  principally  used  being  bell-metal,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin.  The  pottery 
of  Damoh  has  some  local  reputation,  the  clay  taking  a  particu- 
larly smooth  polish;  native  pipe-bowls  are  exported  to  Jubbul- 
pore.  A  light  silver  colour  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  mica. 
There  is  an  iron  industry  at  Jabera ;  ordinary  agricultural 
implements,  knives,  and  ornamental  areca-nut  cutters  are  sent 
to  other  Districts.  At  Panchamnagar  native  paper  is  manu- 
factured, but  the  industry  has  greatly  declined,  and  only  two 
families  are  now  engaged  on  it  The  paper  is  used  by  money- 
lenders for  their  accoimt  books.  A  cattle-slaughtering  in- 
dustry has  recently  been  started  in  Damoh,  and  a  number  of 
butchers  have  settled  there.  Old  and  infirm  cattle  are  bought 
up  and  killed,  and  the  dried  meat,  hides,  horns,  and  hoofs  are 
exported. 

Wheat  and  oilseeds  are  the  principal  articles  of  export.  In  Com- 
recent  years  the  trade  in  the  former  has  declined,  while  that  ™crce. 
in  the  latter  has  increased  in  importance.  Teak  timber  for 
building  and  bamboos  are  sent  to  Northern  India,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  trade  in  lac,  but  not  much  in  other  minor 
forest  products.  GH  is  sent  to  Calcutta,  but  not  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  is  also  received  from  Bundelkhand  for  export. 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton  piece-goods,  kerosene  oil, 
salt,  and  sugar.  The  salt  most  commonly  used  is  sea-salt  from 
Bombay.  Most  of  the  cotton  piece-goods  also  come  from 
Bombay,  but  the  finer  kinds  are  obtained  from  Calcutta. 
Imports  of  kerosene  oil  are  entirely  from  Bombay.  Gur  or 
unrefined  sugar  comes  from  Northern  India,  and  sugar  from 
both    Mirzapiu:  and   the    Mauritius.       Country    tobacco    is 
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imported  from  Bengal.  Iron  implements  are  obtained  from 
Chhatarpur  State,  and  English  iron  is  largely  imported  from 
Bombay.  Copper  vessels  are  imported  from  Cawnpore,  and 
foreign  glass  bangles  from  Bombay.  The  most  important 
weekly  markets  are  those  of  NohtS,  Damoh,  PathariS,  and 
Hindoria.  Large  annual  fairs  are  held  at  Bindakpur  and 
Kundalpur,  at  which  temporary  shops  are  opened  for  the  sale 
of  ordinary  merchandise,  but  cattle  are  not  sold. 

Railways  The  Bina-Katni  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  District,  with  a  length 
of  26  miles,  and  6  stations  within  its  limits.  Nearly  the 
whole  trade  converges  on  Damoh  station,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  from  the  western  comer,  which  goes  to  Patharifl 
station,  and  of  some  exports  of  timber  from  GhaterS  and 
SSgoni.  The  principal  trade  routes  north  of  the  railway  are 
from  Damoh  to  Hatt£  and  on  to  Gais&blUl,  and  from  Damoh 
to  Narsinghgarh  and  BatiSgarh.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
the  produce  of  the  adjoining  Bundelkhand  States  comes 
through  Gais^blUl  to  HattI  and  Damoh,  and  from  PaonS 
through  Narsinghgarh.  South  of  the  railway,  trade  converges 
to  Damoh  from  Jujhar,  along  the  road  to  Jubbulpore  through 
Nohta  and  Jabera,  from  TendukhedS  and  Tejgarh  on  to  the 
road  at  Abhana,  and  from  TSrIUlehl  in  the  extreme  south 
through  Rtmgarh  and  Bhuri.  The  two  northern  routes  are 
the  most  important  ones.  The  chief  metalled  roads  are  those 
from  Damoh  to  Hatt£  for  23  miles,  and  from  Damoh  to  the 
Jubbulpore  border  for  37  miles.  The  old  military  road  to 
Saugor  is  now  only  gravelled.  The  total  l^igth  of  metalled 
roads  is  79  miles  and  of  unmetalled  roads  96  miles,  and  the 
maintenance  charges  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  29,000.  The 
Public  Works  department  maintains  99  miles  of  road,  and 
the  District  council  the  remainder.  The  length  of  avenues  of 
trees  is  58  miles.  Carriage  in  the  north  of  the  District  is 
principally  by  carts,  and  in  the  south  by  bullocks,  bufialoes, 
and  ponies. 

Famine.  Damoh  suffered  from  moderate  or  severe  failures  of  crops  in 
1854-6  aid  1868-9.  In  1894,  on  the  loss  of  the  spring  crop 
from  rust,  some  relief  was  granted  from  April  to  November, 
and  this  continued  to  a  small  extent  in  1895.  From  1892  to 
1897  the  District  only  once  enjoyed  a  harvest  equal  to  half  an 
average,  and  this  succession  of  disasters  left  it  in  poor  case 
to  bear  the  famine  of  1896-7,  when  only  a  quarter  of  a  normal 
crop  was  obtained.  The  numbers  relieved  in  that  year  reached 
60,000  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  MajCi 
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and  the  total  expenditure  was  10  lakhs.  In  1 899-1 900  the 
District  escaped  somewhat  lightly  as  compared  with  others, 
obtaining  43  per  cent,  of  a  normal  crop.  Some  relief  had 
already  been  given  on  a  small  scale  from  April  to  October, 
1899,  on  accomit  of  the  poor  harvest  of  the  previous  year. 
Very  little  more  was  necessary  before  April,  1900,  and  the 
operations  closed  in  October.  In  August  43,000  persons,  or 
13  per  c^t.  of  the  population,  were  in  receipt  of  assistance, 
and  the  total  expenditure  was  3^  lakhs. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  has  one  Assistant     For  adminis-  District 
trative  purposes  the  District  is  divided  into  two  iahslls^  for  ^^g][Jj'^ 
each  of  which  there  are  a  tahalddr  and  a  naid-tahsildar.    The  staff. 
District  usually  has  a  Forest  officer  of  the  Provincial  Service, 
and  public  works  are  in  charge  of  the  Executive  Engineer 
stationed  at  Saugor. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  one  District  and  one  Sub*  Civil  and 
ordinate  Judge  and  two  Munsifs.    The  Divisional  and  Sessions  5^^ 
Judge  of  Jubbulpore  has  jurisdiction  in  Damoh. 

Under  the  Mar£th2  revenue  system  villages  were  farmed  Land 
put  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  any  rights  or  consideration  revenue 
which  the  village  headmen  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  were  tration. 
almost  entirely  effaced.  The  cultivators  were  protected  only 
by  custom,  which  enjoined  that  so  long  as  the  annual  rent 
demand  was  paid,  their  tenure  should  be  hereditary  and  con- 
tinuous. The  early  revenue  history  of  the  District  imder 
British  administration  consists  mainly  of  a  succession  of 
abortive  attempts  to  realize  an  amount  equal  to  or  exceeding 
that  exacted  during  the  last  and  worst  period  of  Mar^th^  rule. 
.The  earliest  settlements  were  made  with  the  village  headmen 
for  triennial  periods.  The  first  entailed  a  demand  of  3^  lakhs, 
which  could  not  be  paid,  and  successive  reductions  became 
necessary  until  1835,  when  a  twenty  years'  settlement  was 
made  for  3*05  lakhs.  The  assessments  proved,  however,  far 
too  high  for  a  District  broken  down  by  a  long  period  of  excess 
sive  taxation.  It  is  recorded  that  landed  property  entirely 
lost  its  value,  the  landholders  throwing  up  their  leases  and 
leaving  large  numbers  of  villages  to  be  managed  direct  or 
farmed  to  money-lenders.  The  making  of  a  fresh  settlement 
was  delayed  for  nine  years  by  the  Mutiny,  and  a  thirty  years' 
settlement  was  concluded  in  1863-4.  The  revised  demand 
was  fixed  at  2^78  lakhs,  the  District  having  by  then  recovered 
to  a  certain  extent,  owing  to  the  marked  rise  in  agricultural 
prices  which  occurred  at  this  period.  On  this  occasion  the 
village  headmen  received  proprietary  and  transferable  nf^ 
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in  their  villages.  During  the  thirty  years'  settlement  all 
circumstances  combined  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  classes.  Concurrently  with  an  extremely  light 
revenue  demand,  there  was  a  rise  in  prices  amounting  to 
50  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  area  under  crop  of  27  per 
cent.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  a  new  settlement  was 
effected  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  from  1893-4,  a  shorter  term 
than  the  usual  period  of  twenty  years  having  been  fixed  in 
order  to  bring  Districts  under  settlement  in  regular  rotation. 
Under  it  the  revenue  demand  was  increased  to  4*43  lakhs,  or 
by  58  per  cent.,  giving  an  incidence  of  1 1  annas  7  pies  per 
cultivated  acre,  and  varying  from  Rs.  1-0-8  in  BatiSgarh  to 
3  annas  9  pies  in  Kumh^.  The  rental  incidence  for  the 
District  was  Rs.  i-i-io,  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates 
being  Rs.  1-11-8  and  R.  0-5-10  in  the  same  circles.  The 
new  demand  would  have  been  easily  payable,  but  for  the 
succession  of  failures  of  crops  and  consequent  agricultural 
deterioration  which  have  characterized  the  history  of  Damoh 
since  its  introduction.  The  demand  has  in  consequence 
been  proportionately  reduced  in  those  villages  which  suffered 
most  severely,  and  1903-4  stood  at  3*54  lakhs.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  statistics  of  land  and  other  revenue,  in 
thousands  of  rupees : — 


1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue 
Total  revenue      . 

a,66 
39a 

3,69 
4,44 

3»6o 
4,88 

3,55 
5,24 

Local  The  management  of  local  affairs  outside  the  municipal  town 

boards  and  pf  Damoh  is  entrusted  to  a  District  council  and  two  local 
ities.  boards,  each  having  jurisdiction  over  one  tahslL    The  income 

of  the  District  council  in   1903-4  was   Rs.   47,000.     The 
expenditure  was  mainly  on  public  works  (Rs.  14,000)  and 
education  (Rs.  15,000). 
Police  and      The  police  force  consists  of  322  officers  and  men,  under 
jails.  ^  District  Superintendent     There  are  also  728  village  watch- 

men for  1,116  inhabited  villages.  Damoh  town  contains 
a  District  jail,  with  accommodation  for  134  prisoners,  includ- 
ing 14  females.  The  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  during 
J 904  was  59. 
Education,  The  District  stands  eighth  of  those  in  the  Central  Provinces 
as  regards  the  literacy  of  its  population,  7-5  per  cent  of  males 
being  able  to  read  and  write :  only  373  women  were  returned 
as  literate  in  190 1.    Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  under 
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instruction  are  as  follows:  (1880-1)  2,420;  (1890-1)  3,260; 
(1900-1)  3,163;  (1905-4)  4,384,  including  234  girls.  The 
educational  institutions  comprise  2  English  middle  schools, 
68  primary  schools,  and  2  private  schools  in  receipt  of  fixed 
grants.  The  expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  23,000, 
of  which  Rs.  11,500  and  Rs.  7,600  was  provided  from  Provincial 
and  Local  funds  respectively,  and  Rs.  1,500  from  fees. 

The  District  has  8  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for  Hospitals 
62  in-patients.     During  1904  the  total  number  of  cases  treated  ^^^es 
was  59,845,  of  whom  400  were  in-patients,  and  1,311  opera- 
tions were  performed.     The  expenditure  was  Rs.  6,200,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  provided  from   Provincial  and 
Local  funds. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  town  of  Vaccina- 
Damoh.    The  proportion  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4    ^^' 
was  36  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  District. 

[J.  B,  Fuller,  Settlement  Report,  1893.  A  District  Gazetteer 
is  under  preparation.] 

Damoh  TahMl.— Southern  tahsil  of  Damoh  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  23°  10'  and  24°  4'  N.  and 
79^  3'  and  79°  57'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,797  square  miles. 
The  population  decreased  from  195,937  in  1891  to  183,316 
in  1 90 1.  The  density  in  the  latter  year  was  102  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  taMl  has  one  town,  Damoh  (population, 
13,355),  ^"^^  692  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  543  square 
miles  of  Government  forest,  53  per  cent,  of  the  available  area 
is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4 
was  527  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the 
same  year  was  Rs.  2,16,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  22,000.  The 
north-western  portion  of  the  tah^l  includes  part  of  the  open 
plain  bordering  the  Sonar  river,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
consists  of  an  alternation  of  low  hills  and  narrow  landlocked 
valleys. 

Hatta,. — North-eastern  tahsil  of  Damoh  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  23°  45'  and  24°  26'  N.  and  79^  8' 
and  79*^  52'  E.^  with  an  area  of  1,019  square  miles.  The 
population  decreased  from  129,676  in  1891  to  102,010  in 
1901.  The  density  in  the  latter  year  was  100  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  tah^l  contains  424  inhabited  villages.  The 
head-quarters,  Hatta,  is  a  village  of  4,365  inhabitants,  24 
miles  firom  Damoh  town  by  road.  Excluding  249  square 
miles  of  Government  forest,  57  per  cent,  of  the  available  area 
is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was 
335  square  miles.    The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same 
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year  was  Rs.  1,38,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  13,000.  The 
greater  part  of  the  tah^l  consists  of  an  open  black  soil  plain 
in  the  ^ley  of  the  Sonar  river,  with  a  belt  of  hill  and  forest 
country  forming  the  scarp  of  the  Vindhyan  range  to  the 
north. 

Damoh  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  taMl  and  District 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  23®  50' 
N.  and  79^  27'  £.,  on  the  Blna-Katnl  branch  of  the  Indian 
Midland  Railway,  702  miles  from  Bombay.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  DamayantI,  the  wife  of  R2j§l 
Nala  of  Narwar.  Population  (1901)  13,355.  Damoh  is  the 
fifteenth  town  in  the  Province  in  size,  and  is  increasing  in 
importance.  It  was  made  a  municipality  in  1867,  and  the 
municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged 
Rs.  14,000.  In  1903-4  the  receipts  were  Rs.  22,000,  derived 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  house  tax,  market  dues, 
and  cattle  registration  fees.  Damoh  is  the  collecting  and 
distributing  centre  for  local  trade,  and  possesses  the  only 
weekly  cattle  market  held  in  the  District.  An  extensive 
cattle-slaiightering  industry  has  lately  grown  up,  and  many 
handicrafts,  such  as  the  manu&cfure  of  vessels  from  bell- 
metal,  pottery,  weaving,  and  dyeing,  are  carried  on.  A  number 
of  betel-vine  gardens  are  situated  in  the  environs,  and  water- 
nuts  are  grown  in  the  tanks  for  export  Damoh  is  situated 
below  some  stony  hills,  which  radiate  heat  in  the  hot  season 
and  increase  the  temperature.  A  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  good  water,  as  the  soil  is  very  porous  and  there  are 
but  few  wells.  The  town  contains  an  English  middle  school, 
an  Urda  school,  some  branch  schools,  and  four  dispensaries. 
A  station  of  the  American  mission  known  as  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  is  worked  by  European  missionaries;  among  the 
institutions  supported  by  the  mission  are  a  women's  hospital 
and  dispensary,  an  orphanage,  a  dairy  farm,  an  industrial 
school  and  other  schools. 
Boun-  Jubbulpore  District. — District  in  the  Jubbulpore  Divi- 

dariesjcon-  g^Q^  of  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  22**  49'  and  24°  8'  N. 
and  hiU  '  and  79®  2 1'  and  80°  58'  E.,  at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called 
and  river    the  NarbadSl  Valley  proper,  with  an  area  of  3,912  square  miles, 
systcnw.     Q^  ^^  north  and  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  States  of  Maihar, 
PannS,  and  Rewah ;  on  the  west  by  Damoh  District ;  and  on 
the  south  by  Narsinghpur,  Seonl,  and  MandUl.    The  NarbadS, 
entering  the  District  from  the  MandUl  highlands  on  the  south- 
east, winds  circuitously  through  its  southern  portion,  passing 
within  six  miles  of  the  city  of  Jubbulpore,  and  finally  leaves 
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it  on  the  south-western  border.  To  the  north  of  the  NarbadS 
extends  an  open  plain  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  offshoots 
of  the  Vindhyan,  and  on  the  south-west  by  those  of  the 
SStpurS  range.  Farther  to  the  north-west  the  surface  becomes 
more  uneven,  small  tracts  of  level  alternating  with  broken  and 
hilly  country.  The  south-western  plain,  called  the  Havell,  is 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  areas  in  the  Province.  It 
consists  of  a  mass  of  embanked  wheat-fields,  and  occupies  the 
valley  of  the  Hiran  and  Narbada  rivers,  extending  from  the 
south-western  border  of  the  District  as  far  north  as  the  town  of 
•SihorS,  and  from  the  Hiran  river  flowing  close  beneath  the 
Vindhyan  Hills  to  the  railway  line,  including  also  a  tract 
round  Saroll  beyond  the  line.  On  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hiran,  the  Bhfinrer  range  of  the  Vindhyan  system  forms  the 
boundary  between  Jubbulpore  and  Damoh.  To  the  south- 
east of  the  Havell  lies  a  large  tract  of  poor  and  hilly  country, 
forming  the  northern  foot-hills  of  the  Satpura  range.  North  of 
the  Havell  the  Vindhyan  and  the  Satpura  systems  approach 
each  other  more  closely,  until  they  finally  almost  meet  in  the 
Murwara  tahnL  The  Kaimur  ridge  of  the  Vindhyas  com- 
mencing at  KatangI  runs  through  the  west  of  the  Sihora 
taMl^  and  approaches  Murwara,  leaving  to  the  north-west  a 
stretch  of  hill  country  with  one  or  two  small  plateaux.  On 
the  east  the  Satpuras  run  down  to  the  railway  between  Sihora 
and  Sleemanabad,  and  from  them  a  ridge  extends  northwards 
till  it  meets  the  Vindhyan  sjrstem  at  Bijeraghogarh  in  the 
extreme  north  of  the  District.  Between  these  ranges  lie 
stretches  of  comparatively  open  country,  less  fertile  than  the 
HavelL  Lying  at  the  junction  of  the  Vindhyan  and  Satpura 
ranges,  Jubbulpore  forms  part  of  the  great  central  watershed  of 
India.  The  southern  part  of  the  District  is  drained  by  the 
Narbada  and  its  tributaries,  the  Hiran  and  the  Gaur.  In  the 
north  the  Mahanadl^  after  forming  for  some  distance  the 
boundary  between  Jubbulpore  and  Rewah,  crosses  the 
M\irwara  tahsUl  and  passes  on  to  join  the  Son,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges.  The  Katni  river  flowing  by  Katnl-Murwara  is  an 
affluent  of  the  Mahanadl.  The  Ken  river  rises  in  the  Kaimur 
range  on  the  west,  but  flows  for  only  a  short  distance  within 
the  District. 

The  valley  of  the  Narbada  from  Jubbulpore  to  the  western  Geology, 
boundary  is  an  alluvial  flat,  chiefly  composed  of  a  stiff  red  or 
brown  clay  with  numerous  intercalated  bands  of  sand  and 
gravel.    Kankar  abounds  throughout  the  deposit,  and  pisolitic 
iron  granules  are  of  frequent  occurrence.    The  southern  and 
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eastern  portions  of  the  District  are  generally  covered  by  the 
Deccan  trap.  In  the  north  is  a  continuous  exposure  of  sub- 
metamorphic  strata,  consisting  of  fine  earthy  slate,  quartzite, 
limestone,  ribboned  jasper  passing  locally  into  bluish  quartzite, 
micaceous  hematite  and  other  rocks.  In  these  rocks  or  in 
association  with  them  the  manganese,  lead,  and  copper  ores, 
and  the  richest  iron  ores  of  the  District  occur.  The  rocks 
round  Jubbulpore  are  gneiss. 

Botany.  The  plain  country  is  well  wooded  with  mango,  tamarind, 

ber  {Zizyphus  Jujuba)^  guava,  mahua  {Bassia  latifolid)  and 
other  fruit-bearing  trees.  Among  the  ornamental  or  quasi- 
religious  trees  are  the  banyan,  pipal^  and  kachndr  {Bauhinia 
variegata).  The  hills  are  covered  with  forest,  which  formerly 
suffered  great  loss  from  the  annual  clearing  of  patches  by  the 
hill  tribes  and  by  grass  fires.  The  principal  timber  trees  are 
teak,  sdj  {Terminalia  tomeniosa\  haldu  {Adtna  cordifoiia\ 
tendu  or  ebony  {Diospyros  iomeniosa),  and  bamboos.  Peaches 
and  pine-apples  and  excellent  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  also  grown. 

Fauna.  The  usual  wild  animals  and  birds  are  found  in  Jubbulpore, 

and  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  game.  Tigers  and 
leopards  are  the  common  carnivora ;  and  the  deer  and  antelope 
tribe  includes  sdmbar^  spotted  deer,  black  buck,  and  the 
chinkdra  or  Indian  gazelle. 

Rainfall  The  annual  rainfall  averages  59  inches,  and  is  usually  copious, 
that  of  Murw5ra  in  the  north  being  somewhat  lighter  and 
also  apparently  more  variable.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and 
salubrious.  The  average  maximum  temperature  in  May  does 
not  exceed  106**,  and  in  the  cold  weather  light  frosts  are  not 
infrequent. 

History.  The  village  of  Tewar,  lying  a  few  miles  from  Jubbulpore,  is 
the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Tripura,  or  Karanbel,  the  capital  of 
the  Kalachuri  dynasty.  The  information  available  about  the 
Kalachuri  or  Chedi  dynasty  has  been  pieced  together  frpm 
a  number  of  inscriptions  found  in  Jubbulpore  District,  in 
Chhattisgarh,  and  in  Benares  \  They  belonged  to  the  Haihaya 
Rajputs,  and  were  a  branch  of  the  Ratanpur  family  who 
governed  Chhattisgarh,  Their  rise  into  power  possibly  dates 
from  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  they  had  an  era  of  their  own  called  the  Chedi  Samvat, 
which  commenced  in  a.  d.  249.  For  the  first  five  or  six 
centuries  of  their  rule  there  remain  only  a  few  isolated  facts ; 
but  for  a  period  of  three  hundred  years,  from  the  ninth  to 
^  Records  of  the  Archaeological  Survey,  vol.  ix,  p.  78  seq. 
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the  twelfth  century,  a  complete  genealogy  has  been  drawn  up. 
We  have  the  names  of  eighteen  kings,  and  occasional  mention 
of  their  marriages  or  wars  with  the  surrounding  principalities, 
the  Rathors  of  Kanauj,  the  Chandels  of  Mahoba,  and  the 
ParamHras  of  Malwa.  Their  territory  comprised  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Narbada.  From  the  twelfth  century  nothing 
more  is  known  of  them,  and  the  dynasty  probably  came  to  an 
end,  eclipsed  by  the  rising  power  of  Rewah  or  Baghelkhand. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  probably  about  the  fifteenth  century, 
Jubbulpore  was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Gond  Garha- 
Mandla  dynasty,  and  Garha  was  for  some  time  their  capital. 
On  the  subversion  of  the  Gonds  by  the  Marathas  in  1781, 
Jubbulpore  formed  part  of  the  Saugor  territories  of  the  Peshwa. 
It  was  transferred  to  the  Bhonsla  RajSs  of  NSgpur  in  1798, 
and  became  British  territory  in  181 8. 

In  1857  Jubbulpore  was  garrisoned  by  the  52nd  Native 
Infantry  and  was  the  head-quarters  of  Major  Erskine,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories,  then 
attached  to  the  North-Westem  Provinces.  In  June,  1857, 
the  demeanour  of  the  native  troops  became  suspicious,  and 
the  Europeans  in  the  station  were  collected  in  the  Residency, 
which  was  made  defensible.  The  sepoys,  however,  remained 
quiet ;  and  in  August  a  movable  column  of  Madras  troops 
arrived  from  Kamptee,  and  were  sent  forward  to  restore  order 
in  the  interior  of  Jubbulpore  and  Damoh  Districts,  which  were 
in  a  very  disturbed  condition  and  were  being  raided  by 
mutineers  from  Saugor.  On  September  18  the  deposed  Gond 
Raja  of  Garha-Mandla  and  his  son,  who  had  been  detected 
\n  a  conspiracy  against  the  British,  were  blown  away  from  guns, 
and  on  that  night  the  whole  of  the  52nd  regiment  quietly  rose 
and  left  the  station.  The  Madras  troops  who  were  then  at 
Damoh  were  recalled,  and  on  arriving  at  Katangi  found  the 
rebels  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Hiran  river.  The  passage 
was  forced  and  the  enemy  put  to  flight,  and  no  serious  dis- 
turbance occurred  subsequently.  The  northern  pargana  of 
Bijeraghogarh  was  formerly  a  Native  State.  The  chief  was 
deposed  for  participation  in  the  Mutiny,  and  his  territory  was 
incorporated  in  Jubbulpore  District  in  1865. 

The  relics  of  the  different  races  and   religions  which  at  Archaeo- 
one  time  or  another  have  been  dominant  in  Jubbulpore  are  ^^27- 
fairly  numerous,  but  are  now  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.     Re- 
mains of  numerous  old  Hindu  temples  and  fragments  of  carved 
stone  are  found  in  a  group  of  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken 
river,  north-west  of  Murwara.     These  are  Rithi,  Chhoti-Deorl, 
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Simra,  PurenI,  and  Nandchind.  The  ruins  at  Bargaon  belong 
to  the  Jains.  Bilehrl,  a  little  to  the  south,  was  once  a  place 
of  some  note  ;  but  the  only  remains  now  existing  are  a  great 
tank  called  Lachhman  SSgar,  a  smaller  tank,  and  two  temples. 
In  the  centre  of  the  District  the  villages  of  Bahuriband,  Rup- 
n£th  and  Tigwan  contain  another  group  of  remains.  Bahiui- 
band  (*  many  embankments  *)  is  believed  to  have  once  been 
the  site  of  a  large  city,  conjecturally  identified  by  Cunningham 
with  the  Tholobana  of  Ptolemy.  The  only  piece  of  antiquity 
now  remaining  is  a  large  naked  Jain  statue,  with  an  inscription 
of  the  Kalachuri  dynasty  of  Tewar,  A  small  hill  at  Tigwan, 
two  miles  from  Bahuilband,  is  covered  with  blocks  of  cut  stone, 
the  ruins  of  many  temples  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
railway  contractors.  At  Rapnath  there  is  a  famous  lingam 
of  Siva,  which  is  placed  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  a  stream 
pours  over  the  Kaimur  range,  but  the  place  is  more  interesting 
as  being  the  site  of  one  of  the  rock-inscriptions  of  Asoka. 
Separate  mention  is  made  of  Garhd,  now  included  in  the  city 

of  JUBBULPORE. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations 
was  as  follows:  (1881)  687,233;  (1891)  748,146;  (1901) 
680,585.  The  gain  in  population  of  9  per  cent,  between  1881 
and  1 89 1  was  smaller  than  that  for  the  Province  as  a  whole. 
During  the  last  decade  the  loss  of  population  has  been  9  per 
cent,  being  least  in  the  Murwlra  tahslL  The  District  contains 
three  towns,  Jubbulpore  City,  ^hora,  and  Murwara,  and 
2,298  inhabited  villages.  The  principal  statistics  of  popula- 
tion in  1 901  are  shown  below  : — 
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The  figures  for  religion  show  that  87^  percent,  of  the  people 
are  Hindus,  5^  per  cent.  Animists,  and  54  per  cent.  Muham- 
madans,  while  there  are  6,177  Jains.  Nearly  the  whole 
population  is  returned  as  speaking  the  Bagheli  dialect  of 
Eastern  Hindi ;  this  form  of  the  language  closely  resembles 
the  dialects  of  Oudh  and  Chhattisgarh,  and  is  found  elsewhere 
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in  the  Central  Provinces  only  in  MandlS.   About  5,000  persons 
are  returned  as  speaking  Gondl. 

The  principal  landholding  castes  are  BrShmans  (64,000),  Their 
Banias  (17,000),  Gonds  (79,000),  Kurmis  (35,000),  Rajputs  *^*^^  •'^^ 
(17,000),  and  Lodhls  (41,000).  The  Brahmans  hold  no  very  tions. 
important  estates^  but  numerous  small  ones,  not  infrequently 
assigned  to  them  partly  or  wholly  revenue-free  from  the  time 
of  the  Gond  rulers.  Brahmans  form  9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  a  fact  which  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
number  of  sacred  places  on  the  Narbada.  Kurmis  and  Lodhls 
are  the  principal  cultivating  castes ;  the  Lodhls  have  several 
fine  estates,  frequently  held  on  quit-rent  tenure  and  locally 
called  yj^rr.  The  Gonds  number  nearly  79,000,  or  ii^per 
cent  of  the  population.  The  Bharia  Bhumias  (22,000)  are 
another  primitive  tribe.  The  Bhumia  proper  is  the  village  priest, 
charged  with  the  worship  of  the  local  deities,  and  generally 
receiving  a  free  grant  of  land  from  the  proprietor.  The 
Bharias,  on  the  other  hand,  have  strong  thieving  propensities, 
and  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  criminal  tribe.  The  identity 
of  the  two  is  imcertain.  The  Kols,  who  number  about  46,000, 
or  nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  population,  live  more  in  the  open 
country  than  the  Gonds,  and  are  employed  as  farm-servants 
or  on  earth-work.  Agriculture  supports  about  62  per  cent,  of 
the  population. 

Christians  number  3,688,  of  whom  2,044  ^^  Europeans  and  Christian 
Eurasians.    The  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Zanana  "^i^^o"*- 
Mission  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  others  belonging  to 
the  Wesleyan,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Roman   Catholic 
Churches  are  working  in  the  District  \  all  of  these  have  their 
head-quarters  at  Jubbulpore. 

The  best  soil  of  the  District  is  the  black  alluvial  clay  (kabar)  General 
or  loam  (mund)  of  the  upper  Narbada  valley.    The  former  *S"cnl- 
covers  nearly  12  and  the  latter  26  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  ditions. 
area.     Sandy  rice  land  formed  from  crystalline  rock  covers 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  mixed  black  and  sandy  soil,  which 
sometimes  produces  wheat,  nearly  12  per  cent    Most  of  the 
remaining  land  is  either  veiy  shallow  blackish  soil,  or  the  red 
and  stony  land  of  the  hills.   About  25  per  cent  of  the  occupied 
area  is  generally  tmcultivated,  long  resting  fallows  being  re- 
quired for  the  shallow  stony  soil  on  which  light  rice  and  the 
minor  millets  are  grown.    The  distinctive  featxire  of  agriculture 
in  Jubbulpore  is  the  practice  of  growing  wheat  in  large  em- 
banked fields,  in  which  water  is  held  up  during  the  monsoon 
season,  and  run  oflF  a'  fortnight  or  so  before  the  grain  is  sown. 
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The  advantages  of  this  system  are  that  there*  is  little  or  no 

growth  of  weeds,  most  of  the  labour  of  preparing  the  land  for 

sowing  is  saved,  and  the   cultivator  is  independent  of  the 

variable  autumn  rain,  as  the  fields  do  not  dry  up. 

Chief  agri-      With  the  exception  of  1,094  acres  settled  on  the  tyotwdri 

sutuSra     ^s^^°^>  ^^  ^^^^  ^5  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  ordinary  ^lo^^an  tenure.    The 

and  crops,  following  table  gives  the  principal  statistics  of  cultivation  in 

1 903-4,  areas  being  in  square  miles : — 
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What  waste  land  remains  is  situated  mainly  in  the  poor  and 
hilly  tracts,  and  does  not  offer  much  scope  for  further  extension 
of  cultivation.  In  the  open  portion  or  Havell,  every  available 
acre  of  land  has  been  taken  upi  and  there  are  no  proper  grazing 
or  even  standing  grounds  for  cattle.  The  gross  cropped  area 
is  about  1,795  square  miles,  of  which  156  square  miles  are 
double  cropped.  Wheat  occupies  628  square  miles  or  32  per 
cent,  of  the  cropped  area,  rice  193  square  miles,  kodon  and 
kutki  316  square  miles,  gram  184  square  miles,  and  the  oilseed 
til  154  square  miles.  As  in  other  Districts,  there  has  been 
considerable  deterioration  in  cropping,  wheat,  which  twelve 
years  ago  overshadowed  all  other  crops  in  importance,  being 
supplanted  by  millets  and  oilseeds  of  inferior  value.  The  area 
sown  singly  with  wheat  is  only  about  a  third  of  what  it  was, 
while  the  practice  of  mixing  it  with  gram  has  greatly  increased 
in  favour.  Little  cotton  is  grown  in  Jubbulpore,  and  that 
of  a  very  coarse  variety.  Betel-vine  gardens  exist  in  a  number 
of  places,  among  the  principal  being  Jubbulpore  itself  and 
Bilehrl.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  grown  to  supply  the 
local  demand. 

Cultivation  expanded  very  largely  up  to  1892 ;  but  the 
famines  produced  a  serious  decline,  and  complete  recovery 
had  not  been  attained  in  1903-4.  The  area  sown  with  two 
crops  has  largely  increased  since  1864.  ^/^hemp  is  a  profit- 
able  minor  crop  which  has  lately  come  into  favour.  During 
the  eleven  years  ending  1904,  Rs.  22,000  was  borrowed  under 
the  Land  Improvement  Act,  mainly  for  the  embankment  of 
fields,  and  4*65  lakhs  under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans  Act, 
a  third  of  which  was  distributed  in  the  famine  of  1897. 
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The  cattle  bred  in  the  District  are  of  no  special  quality.  Cattle, 
Many  animals  of  the  Gwalior  and  Saugor  breeds  are  imported  ^"^iesjand 
from  outside,  being  purchased  by  the  local  agriculturists  at 
Garhakot^  fair.  The  price  of  cattle  is  said  to  have  risen 
largely  since  the  famines  of  1897  and  1900,  owing  to  the 
numbers  killed  for  the  export  of  hides  and  flesh.  The  returns 
show  that  about  13,000  are  slaughtered  annually,  while  in 
1896-7  the  numbers  amounted  to  41,000  out  of  a  total  of 
490,000  shown  in  the  District  returns.  Grazing  is  very  scarce 
in  the  open  embanked  wheat  lands  of  the  Havell,  and  most  of 
the  cattle  are  sent  to  the  forests  for  grazing  during  the  rains, 
when  the  fields  do  not  require  ploughing.  Buffaloes  are  bred, 
and  the  cows  are  kept  for  the  manufacture  of  gJa^  while  the 
young  bulls  are  either  allowed  to  die  from  n^lect  or  sold 
in  Chhattlsgarh.  Good  cow  buffaloes  are  expensive,  their 
price  being  calculated  at  Rs.  12  or  Rs,  13  for  each  seer  of 
milk  that  they  give.  Ponies  are  bred  to  a  small  extent,  and 
were  also  formerly  imported  from  Saugor,  but  very  few  are 
purchased  there  now.  Those  who  can  afford  it  keep  a  pony 
for  riding,  as  carts  cannot  travel  over  large  portions  of  the 
District  Ponies,  bullocks,  and  buffaloes  are  also  largely  used 
for  pack-carriage.  Goats  and  sheep  are  kept  for  food  and  for 
the  manufacture  oigM, 

The  maximum  area  irrigated  is  about  6,000  acres,  of  which  Irrigation. 
2,500  are  under  rice,  and  the  remainder  devoted  to  garden 
crops,  sugar-cane,  and  a  little  wheat  and  barley.  There  are 
about  2,500  wells  and  134  tanks.  The  embanked  wheat-fields, 
which  cover  about  310  square  miles,  are,  however,  practically 
irrigated,  and  the  crops  grown  in  them  are  very  seldom  affected 
by  deficiency  of  rainfall. 

The  total  area  of  Government  forests  is  346  square  miles.  Forests, 
or  9  per  cent  of  the  District  area.  The  forests  are  scattered 
in '  small  patches  all  over  the  hilly  tract  east  of  the  railway 
along  the  length  of  the  District,  while  to  the  west  lies  one 
important  block  in  the  MurwSra  tahnl^  and  a  few  smaller 
ones.  The  sdl-Xree  {Shorea  robusta)  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
Murwara  forests.  The  remainder  are  of  the  type  familiar  on 
the  dry  hills  of  Central  India,  low  scrub  jimgle,  usually  open 
and  composed  of  a  large  variety  of  species,  few  of  which, 
however,  yield  timber  or  attain  large  dimensions.  Teak  is 
found  in  places  mixed  with  other  species.  Among  the  more 
important  minor  products  may  be  mentioned  the  makud  flower, 
myrabolams,  and  honey.  The  forest  revenue  in  1903-4  was 
Rs.  42^000. 
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Iron  ores,  some  of  which  are  very  rich,  occur  in  several 
parts  of  the  District,  particularly  in  the  Sihor^  tah^L  The 
iron  is  smelted  in  small  furnaces  by  AgariSs,  and  sold  at 
Rs.  2-8  a  maund.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  methods  of  refin- 
ing,  however,  50  per  cent,  is  lost  in  working  it  up.  The  iron 
is  of  excellent  quality  as  it  is  smelted  with  charcoal,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  deposits  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  repay 
the  expenditure  of  capital  on  ironworks.  Steel  is  made  with 
manganese  by  similar  methods  at  Johll  in  SihorS,  and  used 
locally  for  agricultural  implements.  Manganese  ores  occur 
at  Gosalpur,  Sihora,  KhitolS,  and  other  villages,  and  mining 
leases  have  been  taken  out.  Copper  ores  and  argentiferous 
galena  with  traces  of  gold  occur  at  Sleemanlb^  and  a  mining 
lease  has  been  obtained  by  a  barrister  of  Jubbulpore.  The 
limestone  deposits  of  Murw^ra  are  worked  by  a  number 
of  capitalists,  European  and  native.  The  aggr^;ate  sales  of 
lime  in  1904  were  50,000  tons,  valued  at  nearly  5  lakhs. 
About  2,500  labourers  are  employed,  principally  Kols  and 
Gonds.  The  largest  manufacturers  of  lime  also  own  a  fuller's 
earth  quarry,  the  produce  of  which  is  sold  to  paper  mills. 
Agate  pebbles  are  abimdant  in  the  detritus  formed  by  the 
Deccan  trap,  and  are  worked  up  into  various  articles  of 
ornament  by  the  local  lapidaries.  The  true  or  SulaimSni  onyx 
is  said  to  be  sent  to  Cambay  from  Jubbulpore.  There  are 
a  number  of  sandstone  quarries  in  or  near  MurwIUra,  from 
which  excellent  stone  is  obtained  and  exported  in  the  shape  of 
posts  and  slabs.  Chips  of  limestone  marble  are  exported  for 
the  facing  of  walls. 

Cotton  hand-weaving  was  formerly  an  important  industry, 
but  has  been  reduced  by  the  competition  of  the  mills.  The 
principal  centres  are  GarhH  and  MajhoU.  The  coloured 
saris  generally  worn  by  women  are  still  woven  by  hand. 
The  best  cloths  and  carpets  are  dyed  after  being  woven,  al  or 
Indian  madder  being  used  for  these  heavy  cloths,  as  the 
foreign  dyes  change  colour  and  are  partly  fugitive.  BijerSgho- 
garh  in  Murw^ra  and  Ramkhiria  and  Indr^na  in  Sihorl  are 
the  principal  dyeing  centres.  Brass  and  copper  vessels  are 
made  at  Jubbulpore,  by  both  hammering  and  casting,  and 
cups  and  ornaments  at  Panagar.  Glass  bangles  and  the  round 
glass  flasks  in  which  Ganges  water  is  carried  are  produced 
at  Katangi.  At  Tewar  near  the  Marble  Rocks  various  kinds 
of  vessels  of  white  sandstone,  marble  images,  agate  studs,  and 
other  small  ornaments  are  made  by  the  caste  of  Larhi^s  or 
stone-cutters. 
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The  Gokuldas  Spinning  and  Weaving  Mills,  with  288  looms  Factories, 
and  15,264  spindlesy  produced  10,200  cwt.  of  yarn  and 
4,798  cwt  of  cloth  in  1904,  The  mills  are  being  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  300  looms.  Only  the  coarser  counts  of 
yam  are  woven,  and  the  produce  is  sold  locally.  Large 
pottery  works,  started  in  1892,  turn  out  roofing  and  flooring 
tiles,  bricks,  and  stoneware  pipes,  which  are  sold  in  the  local 
market  and  also  exported.  The  raw  material  is  obtained  from 
the  large  deposits  of  white  clay  formed  from  the  limestone 
rocks,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  in  1904  was  2  lakhs. 
A  brewery,  which  was  opened  in  1897,  sends  beer  to  all  parts 
of  India.  In  connexion  with  the  brewery  there  is  an  ice 
factory  which  supplies  the  local  demand.  All  these  factories 
and  also  a  gun-carriage  &ctory  and  an  oil  and  flour  mill  are 
situated  at  Jubbulpore.  In  MurwIUa  eight  small  flour  mills 
have  been  started,  being  worked  by  water  power  and.  owned 
by  natives ;  and  there  are  also  paint  and  oil  mills,  worked  by 
water  power,  in  which  chocolate-coloured  paint  is  produced 
from  yellow  ochre  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  There  are  six  print- 
ing presses  in  the  city  of  Jubbulpore. 

Wheat  and  oilseeds  are  the  principal  exports.  Hemp  {saii)  Com- 
is  sent  to  both  Calcutta  and  Bombay  for  export  to  England,  ""c"*- 
Considerable  quantities  oigH  and  forest  produce  are  dispatched 
fh>m  Jubbulpore,  but  most  of  this  comes  from  SeonI  and 
Mandla.  Hides  and  horns,  bones,  and  dried  beef  are  also 
largely  exported.  Other  exports  are  the  manufactured  and 
mineral  products  already  mentioned.  Salt  comes  principally 
from  the  Silmbhar  Lake  and  also  from  Bombay  and  Gujarat, 
sugar  from  the  Mauritius,  and  gur  (unrefined  sugar)  from 
Bihar.  Kerosene  oil  is  now  imiversally  used  for  lighting, 
vegetable  oil  being  quite  unable  to  compete  with  it.  Country 
cloth  is  imported  from  Ahmad^b^  and  also  from  the  Benlr 
and  NSgpur  mills,  as  the  local  mills  cannot  weave  cloth  of  any 
fineness.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  aniline  dyes,  and 
synthetic  indigo  has  begun  to  find  a  market  within  the  last 
few  years.  Transparent  glass  bangles  are  now  brought  in 
laige  numbers  from  Germany.  A  European  firm,  dealing  in 
oilseeds,  wheat,  and  myrabolams,  has  most  of  the  export  trade. 
The  rest  of  the  traffic  is  managed  by  Bhatias  from  Bombay 
and  CutchI  Muhammadans.  MlUir^b'is  act  only  as  local 
brokers,  and  do  not  export  grain  by  rail.  The  leading  weekly 
markets  are  at  PanSgar,  Barely,  Shahpurl,  P^tan,  KatangI, 
Bilherl,  Silondl,  and  Umaril.  Numerous  religious  fieurs  are 
held  at  the  different  sacred  places  on  the  Narbad^  and  else- 
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where,  but  trade  is  important  only  at  those  of  Bheraghat  and 
Kumbhi. 

Railways.  The  main  line  of  railway  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  District  with  a  length  of  93  miles, 
and  9  stations  are  situated  within  its  limits,  including  the  three 
towns  of  Jubbulpore,  Sihora,  and  MurwSra.  At  Jubbulpore 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  meets  the  East  Indian. 
From  Katnl  junction  the  Bma-Katnt  connexion  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  branches  off  to  Damoh  and  Saugor 
in  the  west,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  leads 
east  to  Bilaspur.  The  Satpura  extension  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway,  which  connects  Jubbulpore  with  Gondia  station, 
situated  about  80  miles  from  Nagpur  towards  Calcutta,  has 
recently  been  completed. 

Roads.  From  Jubbulpore  a  number  of  metalled  roads  lead  to  out- 

lying Districts  which,  before  the  opening  of  the  recently 
constructed  railway  lines,  were  important  trade  and  military 
routes.  These  are  the  Jubbulpore-Damoh  (63  miles),  the 
Jubbulpore-SeonI  (86  miles),  and  the  Jubbulpore-Mandla  (58 
miles)  roads.  Other  roads  leading  from  Jubbulpore  are  those 
to  Patan,  Deori,  and  Dindori  in  Mandla,  of  which  the  two 
latter  are  partly  metalled,  while  the  Patan  road  is  unmetalled. 
From  the  south-west  of  the  District  trade  goes  to  ShahpurS 
station.  The  principal  roads  from  SihorS.  are  towards  Patan 
and  Majholl,  and  are  unmetalled.  A  considerable  amount 
of  trade  comes  to  Katnl  from  the  Native  States  to  the  north, 
chiefly  by  roads  from  Bijeraghogarh,  from  Rewah  through 
BarhT,  and  from  Damoh.  The  communications  in  the  south 
of  the  District  are  excellent,  but  those  in  the  north  afe  not 
so  advanced,  apart  from  the  railways.  The  total  length  of 
metalled  roads  is  108  miles  and  of  unmetalled  roads  301  miles, 
and  the  expenditure  on  maintenance  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  67,000. 
More  than  200  miles  of  the  more  important  roads  are  managed 
by  the  Public  Works  department,  and  the  remainder  by  the 
District  council.    There  are  avenues  of  trees  on  74  miles. 

Famine.  Failures  of  crops  occurred  in  Jubbulpore  District  from 
excessive  winter  rain  in  181 8-1 9  and  from  deficiency  of  ramfall 
in  1833-4,  causing  considerable  distress.  In  1868-9,  the  year 
of  the  Bundelkhand  famine,  the  MurwSra  tahs^l  was  severely 
affected,  and  a  large  decrease  of  population  was  shown  at  the 
following  Census.  The  District  then  continued  prosperous 
until  1893-4,  when  for  three  years  in  succession  the  spring 
crops  were  spoilt  by  excessive  winter  rain.  The  poorer  classes 
were  distressed  in  1896,  and  some  relief  was  necessary,  while 
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in  the  following  year  Jubbulpore  was  very  severely  affected. 
Nearly  100,000  persons,  or  13  per  cent  of  the  population,  were 
in  receipt  of  relief  in  March,  1897,  and  the  total  expenditure 
was  19  lakhs.  After  two  favourable  seasons  followed  the 
famine  of  1899-1900.  The  failure  of  crops  in  this  was,  if 
anything,  more  extensive  than  in  1897 ;  but  the  people  were 
in  a  better  condition  to  meet  it,  and  owing  to  the  generous 
administration  of  relief  the  effect  of  the  famine  was  far  less 
^uu:ked  The  numbers  on  relief  reached  65,000,  or  nearly 
9  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in  July,  1900,  and  the  total 
expenditure  was  9  lakhs.  A  number  of  tanks  were  constructed 
or  repaired  by  Government  agency  and  some  field  embank- 
ments were  made,  besides  various  improvements  in  com^ 
munications. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided  by  four  Assistant  and  District 
Extra-Assistant  Commissioners.     For  administrative  purposes  ^^]^„^i 
the  District  is  divided  into  three  tahsils^  each  of  which  has  staff, 
a  tahsHlddr^  with  naib-tahstilddrs  at  Sihora  and  Murwari,     Jub- 
bulpore is  the  head-quarters  of  an  Executive  Engineer,  who 
is  in   charge  of  Jubbulpore,   Mandll^  and  SeonI  Districts, 
of  an   Executive  Engineer   for  irrigation,   and  of  a  Forest 
officer. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  three  Sub-  Civil  and 
ordinate  Judges,  a  Small  Cause  Court  Judge  for  Jubbulpore  city,  jj^^*^ 
and  a  Munsif  for  the  Jubbulpore  tahslL  The  Divisional  and 
Sessions  Judge  of  the  Jubbulpore  Division  has  jurisdiction 
in  the  District.  Crime  is  light,  but  the  District  is  sometimes 
visited  by  professional  coiners  or  dacoits  from  the  neighbouring 
Native  States, 

Neither  the  Gond  nor  the  Maratha  government  had  any  Land 
fixed  principles  for  the  realization  of  revenue,  nor  were  any  '^venue 
rights  in  land  recogmzed.     The  policy  of  the  Marathas  was  tration. 
directed  merely  to  the  extortion  of  as  much  money  as  possible. 
Rents  were  commonly  collected  from  the  ryots  direct,  and 
when  farming  was  practised  short  leases  only  were  granted 
on  very  high  rents,  which  sometimes  amounted  to  more  than 
the  village  *  assets.'    For  some  years  after  the  cession  in  18 18 
short-term  settlements  were  made,  the  demand  being  fixed 
on  the  first  occasion  at  4*18  lakhs,  subsequently  rising  in  1825 
to  6*41  lakhs.    This  assessment  proved,  however,  too  heavy, 
and  in  1835  a  twenty  years'  settlement  was  made  and  the 
revenue  fixed  at  4-76  lakhs.     Under  it  the  District  prospered 
greatly.     Revision  was  postponed  for  some  years  owing  to  the 
Mutiny ;  but  in  1863  a  thirty  years'  settlement  was  concluded, 
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at  which  the  revenue  was  raised  to  5-69  lakhs,  including  Rs. 
60,000  assessed  on  the  subsequently  induded  estate  of  Bijera- 
ghogarh.  During  the  currency  of  this  settlement,  which  almost 
coincided  with  the  opening  of  the  railway,  Jubbulpore  enjoyed 
a  period  of  great  agricultural  prosperity.  Cultivation  increased 
by  35  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  wheat  by  239  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  other  grains  doubled.  The  income  of  the  landholders 
rose  by  61  per  cent.,  mainly  owing  to  large  enhancements 
of  the  rental.  The  latest  settlement,  commenced  in  1888  and 
completed  in  1894,  raised  the  revenue  to  10  lakhs,  an  increase 
of  65  per  cent.  The  new  assessment  was  not  excessive,  and 
would  have  been  easily  payable ;  but  the  successive  disastrous 
seasons,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  necessitated  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  demand,  and  the  revenue  in  1903-4 
had  been  reduced  to  Rs.  8,77,000.  The  average  rental 
incidence  per  cultivated  acre  at  settlement  was  Rs.  1-3-8 
(maximum  Rs.  3-12-1,  minimum  R.  0-3-1),  and  the  revenue 
incidence  was  Rs.  o-ii-ii  (maximum  Rs.  1-15-3,  minimum 
R.  0-1-7).  The  total  receipts  from  land  revenue  and  all 
sources  have  been,  in  thousands  of  rupees : — 


1    I880-I. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land  revenue                .          5,73 
Total  revenue                       11,41 

5.75 
",76 

9,16 

14,87 

8.67 
15,03 

Local  Local  affairs  outside  municipal  areas  are  entrusted  to  a  District 

boards  and  council  under  which  are  three  local  boards^  each  having  juris- 
pShies^     diction  over  one  tah^L   The  local  boards  have  no  independent 
income,  but  perform   inspection   duty  and  supervise  minor 
improvements.    The  income  of  the  District  coimcil  in  1903-4 
was  Rs.  87,000.    The  expenditure  was  Rs.  84,000,  mainly  on 
public  works  (Rs.  29,000)  and  education  (Rs.  24,000).    Jub- 
bulpore City,  Sihora,  and  Murwara  are  municipalities. 
Police  and      The  police  force  consists  of  751  officers  and  men,  including 
j"^^         a  special  reserve  of  55  men,  8  railway  police,  and  10  mounted 
constables,  under  a  District  Superintendent     There  are  1,721 
village  watchmen  for  2,298  inhabited  villages.    The  District 
has  a  Central  jail,  with  accommodation  for  1,463  prisoners, 
including  150  female  prisoners.    The  daily  average  number 
of  male  prisoners  in  1904  was  777,  and  of  female  prisoners  32. 
Cloth  for  pillow  and  mattress  cases,  net  money-bags,  wire 
netting,  and  Scotch  and  Kidderminster  carpets  are  made  in 
the  Central  jail. 
Education.      In  respect  of  education  Jubbulpore  stands  second  among 
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the  Districts  of  the  Province,  5*3  per  cent,  of  the  population 
(10  per  cent  males  and  o«6  per  cent,  females)  being  able  to 
read  and  write.  Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  imder 
instruction  are  as  follows:  (1880-1)  8,300;  (1890-1),  9,805 ; 
(1900-1)  12,070 ;  (1903-4)  14,141,  including  1,811  girls.  The 
educational  institutions  comprise  an  Arts  college  in  Jubbulpore 
city,  which  also  contains  law  and  engineering  classes ;  3  high 
schools;  3  training  schools  for  teachers;  6  English  and  15 
vernacular  middle  schools ;  164  primary  schools ;  and  2  special 
schools.  The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was 
Rs.  1,40,000,  of  which  Rs.  16,000  was  realized  from  fees.  The 
percentage  of  children  under  instruction  to  those  of  school- 
going  age  is  14.  Jubbulpore  city  also  contains  a  Reformatory, 
to  which  youthful  offenders  from  the  whole  Province  are  sent 
and  taught  different  handicrafts.     It  had  125  inmates  in  1904. 

The  District  has  14  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  with  accom-  Hospitals 
modation  for  131  in-patients.     In  1904  the  number  of  cases  ^gJ^J^ 
treated  was  106,386,  of  whom  1,585  were  in-patients,  and 
3,422    operations  were  performed.      The   expenditure    was 
Rs.  20^000,  chiefly  from  Provincial  funds.     A  lunatic  asylum 
at  Jubbulpore  contains  178  patients. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  the  mimicipal  towns  of  Jubbul-  Vaccina* 
pore  (including  the  cantonment),  SihorS,  and  MurwSra.    The     "* 
number  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  33  per  1,000 
of  the  population  of  the  District 

[Khan  Bahadur  Aulad  Husain,  Settlement  Report^  1895. 
A  District  Gazetteer  is  being  compiled.] 

Jubbulpore  Tahal.— Southern  tahsil  of  Jubbulpore  Dis- 
trict, Central  Provinces,  lying  between  22^*49'  and  23°  32'  N. 
and  79**  21'  and  80^  36'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,519  square  miles. 
The  population  decreased  from  361,889  in  1891  to  332,488  in 
1901.  The  density  is  219  persons  per  square  mile,  which  is 
considerably  above  the  District  average.  The  tahAl  contains 
one  town,  Jubbulpore  City  (population,  90,316),  the  head- 
quarters of  the  District  and  tah^l,  and  1,076  inhabited  villages. 
Excluding  113  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  63  per  cent, 
of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  culti- 
vated area  in  1903-4  was  799  square  miles.  The  demand  for 
land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  4,54,000,  and  for  cesses 
Rs.  51,000.  The  tah^  contains  part  of  the  highly  fertile 
wheat-growing  tract  known  as  the  Jubbulpore  Haveli  on  the 
west,  some  good  but  uneven  land  lying  east  of  the  railway, 
and  some  hill  and  forest  country  to  the  east  towards  Kundam 
and  Baghraji  and  also  on  the  southern  border. 
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Sihora  TahsiL— Central  taMl  of  Jubbulpore  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  23^  19'  and  23°  55'  N.  and 
79°  49'  and  80°  38'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,197  square  miles^ 
The  population  decreased  from  212,949  in  1891  to  186,424  in 
1901.  The  density  in  the  latter  year  was  156  persons  per  square 
mile,  which  is  below  the  District  average.  The  tah^l  con- 
tains one  town,  Sihora  (population,  5,595),  the  head-quarters, 
and  706  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  96  square  miles  of 
Government  forest,  55  percent  of  the  available  area  is  occupied 
for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was  563  square 
miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was 
Rs.  2,87,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  32,000.  The  tahsil  contains 
part  of  the  highly  fertile  wheat-growing  tract  known  as  the 
Jubbulpore  Havell,  though  in  Sihora  the  land  is  not  quite  so 
level  or  productive  as  in  the  Jubbulpore  tah^L  On  the  west 
and  east  broken  and  hilly  country  borders  the  Vindhyan  and 
Satpura  ranges. 

Mtirw&ra  Tahsil. — Northern  tahnl  of  Jubbulpore  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  23°  36'  and  24^  8'  N,  and 
79°  58'  and  80°  58'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,196  square  miles. 
The  population  decreased  from  173,308  in  1891  to  161,673 
in  1 90 1.  The  density  in  the  latter  year  was  135  persons  per 
square  mile,  which  is  considerably  below  the  District  average. 
The  tahsil  contains  one  town,  Murwara  (population,  14,137), 
the  head-quarters,  and  516  inhabited  villages.  Excluding 
137  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  66  per  cent  of  the 
available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area 
in  1903-4  was  607  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land 
revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,29,000,  and  for  cesses 
Rs.  14,000.  The  country  is  broken  and  uneven,  being  occu- 
pied  by  outl)dng  spurs  of  the  Vindhyan  and  Satpura  ranges. 
The  north-eastern  portion,  forming  part  of  the  Bijeraghogarh 
pargana^  is  the  most  fertile.  In  contradistinction  to  the  rest 
of  the  District,  the  prevalent  soil  is  sandy,  and  autumn  crops 
are  principally  grown. 
Descrip-  Jubbulpore  City.— Head-quarters  of  the  Division,  District, 
**^^  and  tahsil  of  the  same  name,   Central  Provinces,  situated 

in  23°  10'  N.  and  79°  57'  E.,  616  miles  from  Bombay  by  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  and  784  miles  from  Calcutta 
by  the  East  Indian,  the  two  lines  meeting  at  the  town.  A 
branch  narrow-gauge  railway  has  recently  been  opened  to 
Gondia,  117  miles  distant,  on  the  Bengal-Nagpur  system. 
The  city  stands  in  a  rocky  basin  surrounded  by  low  hills, 
and  about  6  miles  from  the  Narbada  river.    The  gorge  of  the 
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Narbada  at  Bheraghat,  where  the  river  passes  through  the 
well-known  Marble  Rocks,  is  13  miles  distant.  Jubbul- 
pore  is  well  laid  out,  with  broad  and  regular  streets,  and 
numerous  tanks  and  gardens  have  been  constructed  in  the 
environs.  Its  elevation  is  1,306  feet  above  sea-leveL  The 
climate  is  comparatively  cool,  and  Jubbulpore  is  generally 
considered  the  most  desirable  of  the  plain  stations  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  of  which  it  ranks  as  the  second  city.  It 
is  steadily  increasing  in  importance,  the  population  at  the 
last  four  enumerations  having  been:  (1872)  55,188;  (1881) 
75>o7S ;  (1891)  84,481 ;  (1901)  90,316.  Of  the  population 
in  1901,  63,997  were  Hindus,  21,036  Muhammadans,  and 
3>432  Christians,  of  whom  2,000  were  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 
Four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  included  in  the 
municipality,  is  Garha,  once  the  capital  of  the  Gond  dynasty  of 
Garha-MandUl,  whose  ancient  keep,  known  as  the  Madan 
Mahal,  still  crowns  a  low  granite  range  with  the  old  town 
lying  beneath  it.  This  was  constructed  about  iioo  by  Madan 
Singh,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  a  small  building  of  no  archi- 
tectural pretensions,  and  its  only  interest  lies  in  its  picturesque 
position,  perched  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  on  a  huge  boulder 
of  rock.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  capital  was  removed 
to  Mandla,  and  the  importance  of  Garha  declined.  Of  the 
history  of  Jubbulpore  itself  nothing  is  known  until  it  was 
selected  by  the  MarSthls  as  their  head-quarters  on  the  annexa- 
tion of  Mandla  in  1781.  In  an  old  inscription  now  in  the 
Nagpur  Museum  the  name  is  given  as  Javalipatna.  Jubbulpore 
subsequently  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories,  which  were  merged 
in  the  Central  Provinces  in  1861. 

A  municipality  was  constituted  in  1864.  The  municipal  Municipal 
receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  decade  ending  1901  {^ckigs. 
averaged  Rs.  2,62,000  and  Rs.  2,57,000  respectively.  In 
1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  3,54,000,  the  main  sources  being 
octroi  (Rs.  1,65,000)  and  water  rate  (Rs.  29,000);  and 
the  total  expenditure  was  Rs.  2,38,000,  including  refunds 
(Rs.  56,000),  conservancy  (Rs.  34,000),  repayment  of  loans 
(Rs.  28,000),  general  administration  and  collection  of  taxes 
(Rs.  21,000),  and  water-supply  (Rs.  13,000).  Previous  to  the 
construction  of  the  existing  water-works,  the  town  depended 
for  its  supply  on  a  number  of  unreliable  wells,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  water  to  be  retailed  in  the  hot  season  at  one  or 
two  annas  a  pot.  The  water-works  were  opened  in  1883,  and 
extended  to  the  cantonment  and  the  civil  station  in   1894. 
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They  consist  of  a  reservoir  constructed  on  the  KhandSri  stream, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  city.  The  masonry  embankment 
is  i,68o  feet  long  and  66  feet  high,  and  the  catchment  area 
of  the  reservoir  is  5  J  square  miles.  Water  is  conveyed  to  the 
city  in  pipes  by  gravitation.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  was 
9*4  lakhs,  including  the  extension.  The  effect  of  the  constant 
intake  of  water  in  a  city  whose  situation  does  not  provide  good 
natiu-al  drainage  has,  however,  been  to  render  the  ground 
somewhat  sodden,  and  a  drainage  scheme  to  counteract  this 
tendency  is  under  consideration. 
Canton-  The  town  includes  a  cantonment  with  a  population  of 
™^"^'  13,157.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  cantonment  fimd 
during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  about  Rs.  25,000, 
and  in  1903-4  they  amounted  to  Rs.  32,000.  The  ordinary 
garrison  has  hitherto  consisted  of  one  battalion  of  British  and 
one  of  native  infantry,  a  squadron  of  native  cavalry,  and  two 
field  batteries ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  increase  it.  There  are 
also  two  companies  of  railway  volunteers,  and  one  of  the 
Nagpur  Volunteer  Rifles.  Jubbulpore  is  the  head-quarters  of 
a  general  officer,  and  the  garrison  is  included  in  the  Mhow 
division.  A  central  gun-carriage  factory  for  India  was  opened 
in  1905.  A  Government  grass  farm,  combined  with  a  military 
dairy,  has  also  been  established. 
Trade.  Jubbulpore  is  an  important  commercial  and  industrial  town. 

It  receives  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the  greater  part  of 
Jubbulpore  District,  and  of  portions  of  Seoni  and  Mandla. 
The  factories  include  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  pottery 
works,  a  brewery  and  ice-factory,  oil  and  flour  mills,  the  work- 
shops of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  and  four 
hydraulic  presses  for  xa/^-hemp.  The  local  handicrafts  are  cloth- 
weaving,  brass-working,  stone-cutting,  and  the  manu&cture  of 
images  firom  marble,  and  of  studs,  buttons,  and  other  orna- 
ments fi-om  agate  pebbles.  Till  lately  a  considerable  tent- 
making  industry  was  carried  on,  at  first  by  the  Thags,  who 
were  kept  in  confinement  here,  and  their  descendants,  and 
afterwards  at  a  Reformatory  school ;  but  this  has  now  ceased. 
There  are  six  printing  presses,  with  English,  Hindi,  and  Urdu 
type ;  and  an  English  weekly  and  a  Hindi  paper  are  published. 
Officials  Jubbulpore  is  the  head-quarters  not  only  of  the  ordinary 
Slltita-^^^  District  staff,  but  of  the  Commissioner  and  Divisional  Judge 
tions.  of  the  Jubbulpore  Division,  a  Conservator  of  Forests,  a 
Superintending  and  an  Irrigation  Engineer,  the  Superintendent 
of  Telegraphs  for  the  Central  Provinces,  and  an  Inspector 
of  Schools.     One  of  the  three  Central  jails  and  one  of  the 
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two  lunatic  asylums  in  the  Province  are  located  here.  The 
industries  carried  on  in  the  Central  jail  include  the  weaving  of 
cloth  for  pillow  and  mattress  cases,  and  of  net  money-bags,  the 
manufecture  of  wire  netting  for  local  use,  and  of  thick  bedding 
cloth  and  Scotch  and  Kidderminster  carpets  for  sale.  Fifty-five 
looms  were  employed  in  making  carpets  in  1903-4.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Zan£na  Mission,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  and  American  Methodist 
Churches  have  mission  stations  in  Jubbulpore,  and  support 
several  orphanages  and  schools.  A  Government  Arts  college 
affiliated  to  the  Allah^b^d  University,  with  law  and  engineering 
classes  attached  to  it,  had  114  students  in  1903-4.  There 
are  also  three  high  schools,  one  maintained  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  with  seventy-nine  pupils,  one  by  a  Muham- 
madan  society  with  eight  pupils,  and  one  by  a  Hindu  society 
with  eighty-seven  pupils,  training  institutions  for  male  and 
female  teachers,  and  fifty-three  other  schools.  Schools  for  Euro- 
pean boys  and  girls  are  maintained  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  with  the  assistance 
of  Government  grants.  There  is  also  a  Reformatory,  to  which 
youthful  ofienders  fi^om  the  whole  Province  are  sent  and  taught 
different  handicrafts.  It  contains  125  inmates,  and  is  the 
successor  of  the  old  school  for  the  children  of  Thags  arrested 
in  the  Central  Provinces.  Jubbulpore  contains  a  general 
hospital,  the  Lady  Elgin  hospital  for  women,  three  dispensaries, 
and  a  veterinary  dispensary. 

KatnL — Railway  junction  in  the  MurwSra  tahAl  of  Jubbul- 
pore District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  23^  50'  N.  and  80° 
24'  E.  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  673  miles  from  Bombay 
and  727  from  Calcutta,  adjoining  the  town  of  Murwara.  It 
is  connected  with  Bilaspur  on  the  main  line  of  the  Bengal- 
NSgpur  system  by  a  link  of  198  miles,  and  with  Bina  on  the 
Midland  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  from 
Itarsi  to  Agra  by  one  of  163  miles.  These  two  connecting 
lines  may  eventually  form  part  of  the  through  route  from 
Calcutta  to  Karachi. 

Marble  Rocks. — The  well-known  gorge  of  the  Narbada 
river,  situated  23*^  8'  N.  and  79**  48'  E.  near  the  village  of 
Bheraghat,  in  Jubbulpore  District,  Central  Provinces,  13  miles 
from  Jubbulpore  city  by  road,  and  3  miles  fi*om  Mirganj 
station  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  The  river 
here  winds  in  a  deep  narrow  stream  through  rocks  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone  100  feet  high,  giving  an  extremely  picturesque 
effect,  especially  by  moonlight     One  place  where  the  rocks 
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approach  very  closely  is  called  the  Monkey's  Leap.  Indra  is 
said  to  have  made  this  channel  for  the  waters  of  the  pent-up 
stream,  and  the  footprints  left  on  the  [rock  by  the  elephant  of 
the  god  still  receive  adoration.  The  greatest  height  of  the 
rocks  above  water  level  is  105  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  at 
the  same  place  48  feet,  but  the  basin  near  the  travellers' 
bungalow  is  169  feet  deep.  On  a  hill  beside  the  river  are 
some  curious  remains  of  statuary.  A  modem  temple  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  circular  wall  of  much  more  ancient  date, 
against  the  inside  of  which  is  built  a  veranda  supported  by 
columns  set  at  r^ular  intervals.  The  pilasters  built  against  the 
wall  opposite  each  of  the  pillars  divide  the  wall  space  into  panels, 
and  in  each  of  these  on  a  pedestal  is  a  life-sized  image  of  a  god, 
goddess,  &c.,  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  mutilated  condition. 
Most  of  the  figures  are  four-armed  goddesses,  and  the  name 
of  the  temple  is  the  Chaunsath  JoginI  or  *  sixty-four  female 
devotees.*  The  statues  have  symbols  in  the  shape  of  various 
animals  carved  on  their  pedestals.  BherlghUt  is  sacred  as 
the  junction  of  the  Narbada  with  the  little  stream  of  the 
SaraswaO;  and  a  large  religious  fair  takes  place  here 
in  November  for  bathing  in  the  Narbadll,  the  attendance 
on  the  principal  day  being  about  40,000.  The  marble 
obtained  from  these  rocks  is  coarse-grained  and  suitable  only 
for  building  stone.  It  is  very  hard  and  chips  easily,  and  is 
therefore  not  well  adapted  for  statuary.  The  colours  found 
are  canary,  pink,  white,  grey,  and  black.  Soapstone  or  French 
chalk  is  found  in  pockets  in  the  bed  of  the  Narbada. 

Murw&ra  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  taMl  of  the 
same  name  in  Jubbulpore  District,  Central  Provinces, 
situated  in  23**  50'  N.  and  80°  24'  E.,  56  miles  from  Jubbul- 
pore city  by  rail.  The  station  for  MurwSra  is  Katni  junction^ 
so  called  from  the  river  Katnl  on  which  the  town  stands. 
Population  (1901),  14,137.  The  town  is  rapidly  growing  in 
importance,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  goods-stations  on  the 
East  Indian  Railway.  Murwara  was  created  a  municipality  in 
1874.  The  mimicipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901 
averaged  Rs.  9,100.  In  1903-4  the  receipts  were  Rs.  10,000, 
chiefly  derived  from  a  house  tax  and  brokers'  fees.  Sixteen 
lime  factories  are  situated  near  Murw&ra,  in  which  the  large 
local  deposits  of  limestone  are  burned,  employing  some 
2,500  labourers.  Besides,  a  number  of  sandstone  quarries  and 
a  fuller's  earth  quarry  are  worked,  and  mills  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  manufacture  of  paint.  These,  as  well  as  eight 
small  flour  mills,  are  worked  by  water-power  from  the  Katnl 
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river.  The  town  contains  an  English  middle  school  and 
Zanlna  Mission  girls'  school,  besides  branch  schools  and  a 
dispensary. 

Sihora  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsUl  of  the  same 
name  in  Jubbulpore  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in 
23°  29'  N.and  80**  6'  E.,  26  miles  from  Jubbulpore  city  by  rail. 
Population  (1901),  5,595.  SihorS  was  created  a  municipality 
in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending 
1901  averaged  Rs.  5,100.  In  1903-4  the  receipts  were 
Rs.  5,000,  mainly  derived  from  a  house  tax  and  brokers' 
fees.  The  iron  ore  found  locally  is  smelted  by  indigenous 
methods  in  SihorS,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  local 
trade,  but  the  town  is  not  growing.  It  contains  a  vernacular 
middle  school,  a  girls'  school  supported  by  the  Zanlna 
Mission  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  dispensary. 

Mandlft  District. — District  in  the  Jubbulpore  Division  Bonn- 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  22°  12'  and  23''  23'  N.  fi^^i^n,' 
2"^^  79°  5^'  and  81°  45'  E.,  with  an  area  of  5,054  square  miles,  and  hill 
Mandla  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Satpura  plateau  Districts,  ^^^^^ 
and  occupies  a  stretch  of  wild,  hilly  country  forming  part 
of  the  main,  eastern  range  of  the  Satpiurl  Hills,  and  culminating 
in  the  plateau  of  Amarkantak  just  beyond  the  border  in 
Rewah.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Jubbulpore 
District;  on  the  north-east  by  the  State  of  Rewdij  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  Balaghlt  and  SeonT;  and  on  the 
south-east  by  BiUlspur  District  and  the  State  of  Kawardha. 
The  Narbada  river,  rising  at  Amarkantak,  flows  first  to  the 
north-west  separating  Mandla  from  Rewah,  and  then  turning 
to  the  west  crosses  the  District  and  curves  tortuously  through 
the  central  range  of  hills.  When  rather  more  than  half-way 
across,  it  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  thrown  back  by 
a  long  spur  running  out  from  the  central  range  as  &r  as  Mandlk 
town,  and  after  almost  enclosing  the  town  in  a  loop,  again 
turns  and  flows  north  and  north-west  to  Jubbulpore,  boimding 
the  District  for  some  distance  on  its  western  border.  The 
Narbada  is  the  centre  of  the  drainage  system,  and  during  its 
passage  through  the  District  receives  the  waters  of  numerous 
tributary  streams  from  the  south  and  north.  The  larger  and 
richer  portion  of  Mandla  lies  south  of  the  Narbada,  and  consists 
of  a  succession  of  hill  ranges  running  down  to  the  river,  and 
separated  by  the  valleys  of  a  number  of  its  affluents.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  valley  of  the  Banjar  on  the  west, 
those  of  the  Burhner  and  its  tributaries  in  the  centre,  and 
those  of  the  Kharmer  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams  to  the 
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east.  The  valley  of  the  Banjar  contains  the  best  cultivated 
tract  in  the  District,  called  the  Haveli,  which  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  for  some  miles  south  of  its  junction  with 
the  Narbada  at  MandlS.  South  of  the  Haveli  the  Banjar 
valley  is  covered  with  forest.  This  is  the  lowest  part  of  the 
District,  and  has  an  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet  East  of  the 
Banjar  runs  a  lofty  range  of  hills  approaching  the  Narbada 
at  Bilmnagar,  and  separating  the  valley  or  plateau  of  the 
Banjar  from  that  of  the  HSlon  and  Burhner,  which  is  500  feet 
higher.  To  the  north  this  plateau  is  much  cut  up  by  hills, 
with  small  and  fertile  valleys  lying  between  them ;  but  in 
the  south  there  are  large  expanses  of  good  black  soil,  watered 
by  perennial  streams,  and  covered  over  large  areas  with  magni- 
ficent sal  forests  {Shorea  robustd).  Still  farther  east  lies  the 
third  plateau  of  Raigarh,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,700  feet 
This  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  open  cultivable  plain,  but 
is  very  sparsely  populated  and  covered  all  through  the  hot 
season  with  an  abundance  of  thick  green  grass,  which  makes 
it  a  well-known  grazing  ground.  The  rivers,  even  in  the  hottest 
months,  never  quite  dry  up ;  and  the  numerous  natural  springs 
render  wells  unnecessary.  The  hills  here  are  flat-topped, 
sometimes  forming  small  plateaux  of  a  few  square  miles  in 
extent.  Amarkantak,  across  the  border,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  these,  has  an  elevation  of  3,400  feet,  while 
Chauradadar  within  the  District  is  of  about  the  same  height. 
North  of  the  Narbada  the  hills  become  more  rugged  and 
inaccessible,  and  extend  over  most  of  the  coimtry.  The 
valleys  are  small  and  scattered,  though  some  of  them  are 
extremely  fertile. 

Geology.  The  geology  of  Mandla  presents  but  little  variety,  as 
except  on  the  southern  and  eastern  borders  nearly  the  whole 
surface  is  covered  by  trap.  In  the  south  the  formation  of 
the  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Banjar  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  its  junction  with  the  Narbada  consists  of  crystal- 
line rocks;  but  they  are  not  exposed  over  any  wide  area. 
East  of  the  Banjar  valley,  though  granite,  syenite,  and  lime- 
stone frequently  appear  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  form  the 
sides  of  hills,  yet  almost  everywhere,  even  on  the  tops  of 
the  highest  peaks,  trap  is  the  uppermost  rock,  and  sometimes 
the  trap  itself  is  covered  by  laterite. 

Botany.  Sdl  {Shorea  robusta)  is  the  most   important  timber  tree 

of  the  District  and  occupies  the  higher  hillsides.  The  forests 
on  lower  levels  are  of  the  mixed  type  common  in  the  Central 
Provinces,   teak   and    bamboos    being    the   most    important 
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trees.  Other  common  trees  are  harrd  {Terminalia  Chebula)^ 
sdj  {Terminalia  tomentosa\  tendu  (Diospyros  tomentosa\  kusumb 
(Schleichera  trijuga\  haldu  (Adina  cordifoiia\  and  dhaurd 
{Anogeissus  latifoUd), 

Game  is  still  plentiful  in  most  of  the  District  forests,  Fauna, 
especially  in  the  central  and  southern  regions.  Towards  the 
east  it  has  been  almost  exterminated  in  many  tracts  by  the 
snares  and  poisoned  arrows  of  the  BaigSs.  Bison  are  found 
in  most  of  the  forests,  and*  these  animals  are  now  being  care- 
fully preserved ;  but  they  are  nowhere  very  numerous,  as  they 
appear  to  suffer  periodically  from  epidemics  of  cow-pox,  with 
which  they  are  doubtless  infected  by  tame  cattle  grazing  in 
the  forests.  The  wild  buifalo  is  not  now  met  with,  though 
it  must  at  one  time  have  been  common,  and  it  has  been 
shot  in  the  Phen  valley  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  deer  tribe  is  well  represented.  The  bdrdsinghd  or  swamp 
deer  is  found  in  large  herds  in  the  sdl  forests.  Sdmbar^ 
spotted,  and  barking  deer  are  common,  and  the  mouse  deer 
is  also  foimd.  Nt^ai  and  antelope  are  fi-equently  seen  in  the 
open  plains,  but  cMnkdra  or  ravine  deer  are  somewhat  rare. 
Tigers,  leopards,  and  bears  are  foimd  in  all  the  forests.  The 
numerous  packs  of  wild  dogs  are  very  destructive  to  game. 
Partridges  and  quail  are  fairly  common,  but  water  birds  are 
not  numerous,  as  there  are  very  few  tanks.  Mahseer  and 
other  kinds  of  fish  are  found  in  the  Narbada,  but  seldom 
attain  to  fiill  size. 

The  climate  is  cool  and  pleasant.     December  and  January  Climate, 
are  the  coldest  months,  and  occasional  frosts  occur.     On  the 
higher  plateaux  ice  is  by  no  means  rare.     Malarial  fever  of 
a  somewhat  virulent  type  is  prevalent  during  the  monsoon 
and  autumn  months. 

The  annual  ndnflEill  averages  52  inches.     Hailstorms  not  in-  Rainfall, 
firequently  occur  in  the  winter  months  and  do  serious  damage 
to  the  crops,  and  thunderstorms    are  common  in  the  hot 
season. 

The  Gond  Rajput  d3niasty  of  Garha-Mandlfi  commenced,  History, 
according  to  an  inscription  in  the  palace  of  BiUnnagar,  in 
the  fifth  century,  with  the  accession  of  Jadho  Rai,  a  Rajput 
adventurer  who  entered  the  service  of  an  old  Gond  king, 
married  his  daughter,  and  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
Cunningham  places  the  date  two  centuries  later,  in  664. 
The  original  seat  of  the  dynasty  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Garha  near  Jubbulpore,  but  this  theory  is  discredited  by  the 
feet  that  the  Kalachuri  Rajput  dynasty  was  in  power  here 
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as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  any  case  the  Garha-MandlS 
kingdom  was  a  petty  local  chiefship  until  the  accession  of 
Sangr&m  Sah,  the  forty-seventh  king,  in  1480.  This  prince 
extended  his  dominions  over  the  Narbadfi  valley,  and  possibly 
BhopSl,  Saugor,  and  Damoh,  and  most  of  the  Sitpur^  hill 
country,  and  left  fifty-two  forts  or  districts  to  his  son.  The 
control  of  the  GarharMandla  kings  over  their  extended  princi- 
pality was,  however,  short-lived,  for  in  1564  Asaf  Khan,  the 
imperial  viceroy,  invaded  their  territories.  The  queen  Durgi- 
vati,  then  acting  as  regent  for  her  infant  son,  met  him  near 
the  fort  of  Singorgarh  in  Damoh;  but  being  defeated,  she 
retired  past  Garh£  towards  MandUl,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  in  a  narrow  defile.  Here,  moimted  on  an  elephant, 
she  bravely  headed  her  troops  in  the  defence  of  the  pass, 
and  notwithstanding  that  she  had  received  an  arrow-wound  in 
her  eye  refused  to  retire.  But  by  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence the  river  in  the  rear  of  her  position,  which  had  been 
nearly  dry  a  few  hours  before  the  action  commenced,  b^an 
suddenly  to  rise  and  soon  became  unfordable.  Finding  her 
plan  of  retreat  thus  frustrated,  and  seeing  her  troops  give 
way,  the  queen  snatched  a  dagger  from  her  elephant-driver 
and  plunged  it  into  her  breast.  Asaf  KhSn  acquired  an 
immense  booty,  including,  it  is  said,  more  than  a  thousand 
elephants.  From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  the  Handle 
kingdom  rapidly  declined.  The  districts  afterwards  formed 
into  the  State  of  Bhopal  were  ceded  to  the  emperor  Akbar, 
to  obtain  his  recognition  of  the  next  Rdj£^  Chandra  Slh. 
In  the  time  of  Chandra  Sah's  grandson  Prem  Nar9,yan,  the 
BundeUls  invaded  Narsinghpur  and  stormed  the  castle  of 
Chaur9garh.  During  the  succeeding  reigns  family  quarrels 
led  the  rival  parties  to  solicit  foreign  intervention  in  support 
of  their  pretensions,  and  for  this  a  price  had  always  to  be 
paid.  Part  of  Saugor  was  ceded  to  the  Mughal  emperor, 
the  south  of  Saugor  and  Damoh  to  Chhatars^  R^jS  of  Pann^ 
and  SeonI  to  the  Gond  Raja  of  Deogarh.  In  1742  the 
Peshwa  invaded  Mandla,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  ex- 
action of  chauth.  The  Bhonslas  of  Nagpur  annexed  the 
territories  now  constituting  Balaghat  and  part  of  Bhandara. 
Finally,  in  1781,  the  last  king  of  the  Gond-Rajput  line^^was 
deposed,  and  Mandla  was  annexed  to  the  Maratha  govern- 
ment of  Saugor,  then  imder  the  control  of  the  Peshwa.  At 
some  period  of  the  Gond  kingdom  the  District  must  have 
been  comparatively  well  populated,  as  numerous  remains  of 
villages  can  be  observed  in  land  now  covered  by  forest ;  but 
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one  of  the  Saugor  rulers,  Vasudeo  Pandit,  is  said  to  have 
extorted  several  lakhs  of  rupees  from  the  people  in  eighteen 
months  by  unbridled  oppression,  and  to  have  left  it  ruined 
and  depopulated.  In  1799  MandUl  was  appropriated  by  the 
Bhonsla  Eljas  of  NSgpur,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  con- 
cluded some  years  previously  with  the  PeshwS;  and  during 
the  period  of  eighteen  years  which  followed,  the  District  was 
repeatedly  ovemm  by  the  Pindaris,  who,  however,  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  the  town  of  Mandla.  In  18 18  Mandl^ 
became  British  territory ;  and  as  the  MarSthS  garrison  in  the 
fort  refused  to  surrender,  a  force  under  General  Marshall  took 
it  by  assault  The  peace  of  the  District  was  not  subsequently 
disturbed,  except  for  a  brief  period  during  the  Mutiny  of 
1857,  when  the  chiefs  of  RSmgarh,  ShahpurS,  and  Sohagpur 
joined  the  mutineers,  taking  with  them  their  Gond  retainers, 
who,  though  not  really  disaffected,  followed  their  chiefs  with 
their  usual  unquestioning  faithfulness.  Order  was  restored 
early  in  1858,  and  the  estates  of  Ramgarh  and  Shahpura 
were  subsequently  confiscated,  while  Sohagpur  was  made 
over  to  Rewah.  The  last  representative  of  the  Gond  Rfijput 
kings,  Shankar  S^  had  retired  to  Jubbulpore,  where  he 
held  an  estate  of  a  few  villages.  During  the  Mutiny  he 
attempted  to  raise  a  party  in  Jubbulpore,  then  in  a  very 
disturbed  condition,  with  a  view  to  rebellion.  On  being 
captured  and  convicted,  he  and  his  son  were  blown  away 
from  guns. 

The  District  contains  few  notable  buildings.  Deogaon,  Archaeo- 
at  the  junction  of  the  NarbadH  and  Burhner,  20  miles  north-  ^^sy- 
east  of  MandlS,  has  an  old  temple.  At  Kukarr^math,  12  miles 
from  Dindon,  are  the  remains  of  numerous  temples,  most 
of  which  have  been  excavated  and  carried  away  to  make  the 
buildings  at  DindorL  The  palace  of  the  Gond  RJj^  of 
Garh^-MandlS,  built  in  1663,  is  situated  at  RlUnnagar, 
about  10  miles  east  of  MandlS  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
NarbadS,  and  is  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation  but 
of  little  architectural  merit.  There  are  numerous  other  ruins, 
as  R&mnagar  remained  the  seat  of  government  for  eight 
reigns. 

The  population  of  the  District  in  the  last  three  years  of  The 
census  was  as  follows:    (1881)  300,659;   (1891)  339,341 ; P^^*®* 
(1901)  317,250.     The  increase  between  1881  and  1891,  of 
13  per  cent.,  was  attributed  partly  to  the  increased  accuracy 
of  the  Census.     During  the  last  decade  the  decrease  was 
6J  per  cent,  chiefly  in  the  MandlS  tah^L    The   District 
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was  severely  affected  by  famine  in  1897,  and  there  was  great 
mortality  among  the  forest  tribes.  The  figures  of  population 
given  below  have  been  adjusted  on  account  of  transfers  of 
territory  since  the  Census  of  1901 : — 


Tahsil. 


Mandla    . 
Dindori    . 

District  total 


3,530 
3,524 


5,054 


Nomber  of 


980 
854 


1,834 


178,771 
139,629 


318,400 


% 

(I4 


63 


»>     o  a  ^ 


8.4 

3-9 


-6.5 


S5  55 


4,154 
1,812 


h^ 


In  1904  an  area  of  15  square  miles  with  11  villages  con- 
taining 1,150  persons  was  transferred  from  B^Ulghat  to  Mandla, 
and  5  square  miles  of  Government  forest  from  Mandla  to 
BalSghat  The  corrected  District  totals  of  area  and  population 
are  5,054  square  miles  and  318,400  persons.  The  density 
of  population  is  63  persons  per  square  mile,  which  is 
smaller  than  that  of  any  District  in  the  Province  with  the 
exception  of  ChSnda.  The  District  contains  one  town, 
Mandla,  the  head-quarters,  and  1,834  inhabited  villages.  The 
villages  are  usually  very  small,  the  average  number  of  persons 
to  each  being  only  174.  The  figures  of  religion  show  that 
121,000  persons,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  population,  are  Hindus, 
and  191,000,  or  60  per  cent,  Animists.  Practically  ail  the  forest 
tribes  are  returned  as  still  professing  their  own  religion. 
Muhammadans  number  only  5,000.  Nearly  75  per  cent,  of 
the  population  speak  the  Baghell  dialect  of  Eastern  Hindi  and 
nearly  25  per  cent.  Gondi.  The  former  dialect  is  spoken  in 
the  CentraJ  Provinces  only  in  Jubbulpore  and  Mandla,  and 
resembles  Chhattisgarhi  in  many  respects.  About  half  of  the 
Gonds  speak  their  own  language  and  the  other  half  a  corrupt 
Hindi,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  Baigas  and  Kols. 
Their  The  principal  landholding  castes  are  Brahmans  (7,000), 

o^es  and  Kalars,  Gonds,  Lodhls  (5,000),  Banias,  and  Kayasths.  Next 
tions.  to  Gonds  the  most  important  castes  numerically  are  Ahirs 
(23,000),  Pankas  (14,000),  and  Telis  (10,000).  The  KalSrs 
were  money-lenders  to  the  Gonds  before  the  advent  of  the 
Bania.  The  Lodhls  were  formerly  the  chief  landholding  caste 
and  possessed  several  fine  estates.  The  Gonds  number  160,000, 
or  just  half  of  the  population.  They  are  lazy  cultivators,  and 
favour  the  small  millets  kodon  and  kuiki,  which  in  new  soil 
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yield  a  large  return  with  a  minimum  of  exertion.  The  BaigSs 
number  about  14,000.  They  are  probably  the  first  residents 
of  the  District ;  and  a  Baiga  is  always  the  village  priest  and 
magician,  on  account  of  the  more  intimate  and  long-standing 
acquaintance  he  is  supposed  to  possess  with  the  local  deities. 
The  Baigas  have  always  practised  bewar  or  shifting  cultivation 
in  patches  of  forest,  manured  by  burning  the  timber  which  has 
been  cut  down  on  it.  When  they  were  debarred  from  con- 
tinuing this  destructive  method  in  Government  forests,  a 
reserve  of  24,000  acres  was  allotted  to  them  for  this  purpose,  in 
which  there  are  still  a  few  villages.  Most  of  them  have  now, 
however,  taken  to  cultivation  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Until 
recently  the  Baig£  considered  that  hunting  was  the  only 
dignified  occupation  for  a  man,  and  left  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  work  of  cultivation  to  his  womenkind.  About  83  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  District  are  dependent  on 
agriculture. 

Of  the  560  Christians,  536  are  natives,  and  most  of  these  Christian 
belong  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  has  stations  at  ™^*<*°*- 
MandUl  and  four  other  villages.    There  are  a  number  of 
European  missionaries,  and  the  institutions  supported  include 
schools  at  all  the  stations  and  two  dispensaries. 

The  varieties  of  soil  are  mainly  those  formed  by  the  de-  General 
composition  of  basalt  rock,  though  in  the  south,  and  especially  "^f^on- 
on  the  high  south-eastern  plateau,  areas  of  sandy  soil  occur,  ditions. 
Black  soil  is  generally  found  only  in  patches  in  low-lying 
valleys ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  total  area  under  cultiva- 
tion is  so  small,  it  furnishes  a  higher  proportion  of  the  whole 
than  in  most  Districts.  The  remaining  land  consists  mainly  of 
the  shallow  stony  soil  in  which  only  the  minor  autumn  crops 
are  grown.  Much  of  the  forest  stands  on  good  cultivable  soil, 
and  although  the  land  newly  broken  up  in  the  last  thuty  years 
is  generally  of  the  poorer  varieties,  still  the  expansion  of  cul- 
tivation is  for  from  having  reached  its  limit  About  31  per 
cent,  of  the  area  occupied  is  uncultivated,  resting  fallows  being 
essential  in  the  absence  of  any  artificial  stimulus  to  allow  the 
poorer  land  to  recuperate.  Wheat  is  sown  in  embanked  fields 
in  the  tract  roimd  Mandla  and  in  open  fields  in  the  villages  to 
the  south-west,  where  the  groimd  is  too  uneven  and  the  soil  not 
sufficiently  adhesive  to  allow  of  embankments. 

About  800  square  miles,  formerly  Government  forest,  are  in  Chief  agri- 
process  of  settlement  on  ryoiwdri  tenure,  while  10,000  acres  *^^A^^ 
are  held  wholly  or  partially  free  of  revenue,  and  33  square  and  crops, 
miles  have  been  sold  outright  under  the  Waste  Land  Rules. 
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The  balance  is  held  on  the  ordinary  mdlguzdri  tenure.  The 
following  table  gives  the  leading  statistics  of  cultivation  in 
1903-4,  areas  being  in  sqxiare  miles  : — 


TaksU. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 
wacte. 

Poresta. 

Mandm     . 
Dindori     . 

Total 

.3,537 
3,534 

608 
68a 

5 

731 
674 

906 
94a 

5,0^1 

1,290 

5 

1,405 

1,848 

Improve- 
ments in 
agricnl* 


Wheat  covers  164  square  miles  or  13  per  cent  of  the 
cropped  area,  rice  173  square  miles  or  17  per  cent,  the  oil- 
seeds til  and  jagta  145  square  miles,  and  the  small  millets 
kodon  and  kut^  444  square  miles.  The  main  feature  of  recent 
statistics  is  the  decline  in  the  popularity  of  wheat,  and  the 
increase  in  that  of  almost  every  other  crop,  as  a  result  of  the 
succession  of  unfavourable  wheat  harvests.  But  in  the  twenty 
years  previous  to  the  summary  settlement  of  1890,  the  area 
under  wheat  had  more  than  doubled,  while  that  of  rice  had 
increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  method  of  rice  cultivation  is  peculiar,  the  young  shoots 
being  ploughed  up  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  groimd. 
tural  prac-  Those  which  are  ploughed  or  trodden  well  into  the  ground 
*^  subsequently  take  root  more  strongly,  while  those  left  exposed 

on  the  surface  die  oflf  and  the  crop  is  thus  thinned.  Little  rice 
is  transplanted.  The  practice  of  raising  two  crops  in  the  em- 
banked wheat-fields  has  grown  up  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
second  crops  are  now  normally  grown  on  about  80  square 
miles.  Manure  is  applied  to  this  area.  Considerable  quantities 
of  waste  or  forest  land  have  in  recent  years  been  allotted  for 
cultivation  on  the  ryotwdri  tenure,  the  area  so  taken  up 
amounting  to  217  square  miles,  on  which  a  revenue  of 
Rs.  5  7,000  is  paid.  Practically  no  loans  have  been  taken 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  while  between  1894  and 
1904  1-25  lakhs  was  advanced  under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans 
Act 
Cattle,  The  cattle  used  are  bred  locally.    They  are  small  and  weak, 

and^Seep  ^^  ^^^  being  exercised  in  breeding,  though  MandlS  has  every 
facility  for  the  production  of  an  excellent  class  of  bullocks. 
Those  raised  on  the  Raigarh  and  Rimgarh  plateaux  are  the 
best.  Buffaloes  are  not  generally  used  for  cultivation,  but  they 
are  bred,  and  the  cows  kept  for  the  manufacture  of  ghiy  the 
young  bulls  being  sold  in  Chhattisgarh.  The  upper  classes 
generally  keep  a  small  pony  of  the  usual  type  for  riding,  as 
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carts  cannot  travel  except  on  three  or  four  main  roads  and  in 
the  Havell  during  the  open  season.  Ponies  and  bullocks  are 
also  largely  used  for  pack  carriage.  There  are  very  few  goats 
or  sheep. 

Irrigation  is  insignificant,  being  applied  only  to  sugar-cane,  Irrigation, 
which  covers  about  500  acres,  and  to  v^etable  and  garden 
crops,  including  the  betel-vine  gardens,  of  which  there  are 
many  round  MandlS.  The  sandy  soil  of  the  south  and  south- 
east would,  however,  repay  irrigation.  Considerable  stretches 
of  sandy  or  kachhdr  land  are  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the 
NarbadS,  which  are  flooded  every  year  by  the  river,  and  fertilized 
by  a  deposit  of  silt ;  and  on  these  vegetables  and  tobacco  are 
raised. 

Government  forests  cover  an  area  of  1,848  square  miles,  Forests, 
distributed  all  over  the  District,  though  the  most  valuable  are 
in  the  south  and  south-east.  About  854  miles,  not  included 
in  this  area,  have  lately  been  demarcated  for  disforestation  and 
agricultural  settlement.  The  most  important  tree  is  the  sal 
{JShorea  robusta\  which  forms  aknost  pure  forests,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  District,  as  well  as  a 
fringe  of  varying  depth  along  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries.  It  is  found  in  the  south  in  the  forests  known 
as  the  BanjSr  and  Phen  Reserves,  where  specimens  100  feet 
in  height  and  10  feet  in  girth  are  not  uncommon.  The  western 
and  central  portions  of  the  District  contain  the  ordinary  type 
of  mixed  forest  common  all  over  the  Central  Provinces.  Teak 
is  not  very  plentiful  and  does  not  attain  large  dimensions. 
Bamboos,  which  are  very  numerous  in  these  mixed  forests,  are 
their  most  generally  useful  and  valuable  product.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  rainfall,  the  sal  forests  in  the  east  of  the  District  are 
watered  by  running  streams,  and  are  widely  known  as  grazing 
grounds  for  cattle,  large  herds  being  brought  to  them  annually 
from  all  parts  of  the  Province  for  the  hot  season.  Among 
the  minor  products  of  the  forests  the  most  important  is  the 
myrabolam.  In  an  exceptionally  favourable  year  the  Govern- 
ment forests  of  the  District  have  been  known  to  yield  more 
than  1,000  tons  of  this  commodity.  Other  minor  products 
include  lac,  resin  from  the  sal  tree,  dkhur,  and  a  species  of 
arrowroot.  The  forest  revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  1,42,000, 
of  which  about  Rs.  44,000  was  realized  from  sales  of  timber 
and  Rs.  47,000  from  grazing. 

Extensive  iron-ore  deposits  occur  in  the  District,  and  are  Minerals, 
quarried  and  smelted  by  Agarias  or  Gond  iron-workers.     The 
industry  does  not  flourish,  as  their  methods  are  very  primitive 
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and  they  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  imported  iron.  The 
furnaces  used  are  so  small  that  each  smelting  does  not  3deld 
more  than  2  lb.  of  refined  iron.  Only  34  tons  of  iron  were 
produced  in  1904.  Manganese  is  reported  to  have  been  found 
within  three  miles  of  MandlS  at  Sahasradhara.  Limestone  of 
good  quality  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  District,  but  is 
only  quarried  in  small  quantities  to  meet  local  requirements. 

Coarse  cotton  cloth  is  produced  in  most  of  the  larger  villages, 
but  no  fine  material  is  woven  except  by  a  few  families  of  Kosht^ 
in  Mandla  town.  Machine-made  cloth  is  now  worn,  even  in 
the  interior,  except  by  the  forest  tribes.  Other  classes  of  agri- 
culturists usually  wear  hand-woven  loin-cloths,  and  coats  of 
cloth  from  the  mills.  The  vessels  manufactured  from  bell- 
metal  at  Mandla  are  well-known  locally.  Glass  bangles  are 
made  at  ItkH  near  Nainpur,  and  lac  bangles  at  Mandl^  BamhnI, 
and  Hirdenagar.  The  most  important  bazar  or  weekly  market 
is  at  Pindrai  on  the  western  border  towards  SeonI,  which  is 
both  a  cattle  and  grain  market,  and  a  centre  for  the  disposal 
of  local  produce  and  the  purchase  of  imported  commodities. 
The  other  large  bazars  are  at  MandlS,  BamhnI,  and  New£ri 
in  the  Mandla  tahsAly  and  at  KukarrSmath  in  the  Dindorl 
tahsUL  Two  important  annual  fairs  are  held :  at  Hirdenagar 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Banjar  with  the  Matiari,  and  at 
Madhpuri  on  the  Narbada  about  eight  miles  east  of  Mandla. 

Wheat,  rice,  oilseeds,  5dr«-hemp,  and  gJa  are  the  staple 
exports.  From  the  forests  a  large  quantity  of  sal  timber  and 
a  little  teak  are  sent,  and  also  lac  and  myrabolams.  Bombay 
sea-salt  and  Mauritius  sugar  come  through  Jubbulpore.  Kero- 
sene oil  is  generally  used  for  lighting.  Gur  is  imported  fix)m 
Cawnpore,  and  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  carriage  can  undersell 
that  made  locally.  The  pulse  arhar  is  not  produced  in  Mandla 
and  is  imported  for  consumption,  as  well  as  turmeric  and  all 
other  condiments  and  spices.  Vessels  of  brass  are  brought 
firom  MirzSpur  and  of  bell-metal  fi*om  Umrer.  Silk  and  cotton 
cloth  comes  principally  fi-om  Nagpur.  Agarwai  and  Gahol 
Banias  conduct  the  general  trade  of  the  District,  and  Punjabi 
Muhammadans  the  timber  trade. 

The  Gondia-Jubbulpore  branch  of  the  Bengal-NSgpur  Rail- 
way, completed  in  1905,  passes  through  a  small  strip  of  the 
District  on  the  south-western  border,  and  has  two  stations, 
Nainpur  and  Pindrai,  within  the  District  It  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  construct  a  branch  line  fi-om  Nainpur  to  MandlS,  a 
distance  of  about  22  miles  by  the  direct  route.  At  present 
most  of  the  trade  fi-om  the  west  of  the  District  is  with  Jubbul- 
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pore  along  the  only  existing  metalled  road.  An  alternative 
route  to  Jubbulpore  through  Pindrai  attracts  some  traffic,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  Pindrai  weekly  market. 
From  Dindori,  64  miles  to  the  east  of  MandlS,  there  is  an 
embanked  road  to  Jubbulpore,  which  affords  an  outlet  from 
the  north-west.  Dindorl  is  also  connected  with  Birsinghpur 
and  Pendra  stations  on  the  Katnl-Bilaspur  branch  of  the 
Bengal-NSgpur  Railway.  Carriage  has  hitherto  generally  been 
by  pack-animals,  except  on  the  main  routes.  The  District 
has  48  miles  of  metalled  and  233  miles  of  unmetalled  roads, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  on  maintenance  is  Rs.  35,000. 
With  the  exception  of  7  miles  kept  up  by  the  District  council, 
all  roads  are  maintained  by  the  Public  Works  department. 
Only  13  miles  of  avenues  of  trees  are  shown  in  the  returns. 

Mandla  suffered  from  distress  or  famine  in  1818-9, 1823-7,  Famine, 
and  1833-4.  On  the  first  occasion  the  autumn  rains  were  short, 
and  excessive  rain  fell  during  the  winter  months.  From  1823 
to  1827  a  succession  of  short  crops  was  experienced,  due  to 
floods,  hail,  and  blight,  which  caused  the  desertion  of  many 
villages.  In  1833-4  the  autumn  rains  failed,  and  the  spring 
crops  could  not  be  sown  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  ground, 
caused  by  the  premature  cessation  of  the  rains.  Rice  was 
imported  from  Chhattisgarh  by  Government  agency,  but  no 
further  details  are  known  regarding  these  famines.  In  the 
general  famine  of  1868-9  Mandla  was  only  slightly  affected, 
as  the  kodon  crop  on  which  the  poorest  of  the  populatipn 
depend  was  feirly  successful,  and  no  general  relief  was  necessary. 
When  the  famine  of  1896-7  came  upon  the  District,  MandU 
had  abready  suffered  from  a  succession  of  poor  crops  for  three 
years.  The  autumn  harvest  of  1896  was  a  total  failure,  and 
distress  was  very  severe,  especially  among  the  forest  tribes, 
who  were  inclined  to  view  with  suspicion  the  efforts  made  by 
Government  to  keep  them  alive.  Relief  operations  had  com- 
menced in  June,  1896,  on  account  of  the  previous  bad  harvests, 
and  they  lasted  until  the  end  of  1897.  The  maximum  number 
on  relid"  was  37,000  persons  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  population 
in  September,  1897,  and  the  total  expenditure  on  relief  was 
7*5  lakhs.     In  1 899-1900  MandU  was  not  severely  affected. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided  by  one  Assistant  or  District 
Extra-Assistant  Commissioner.     For  administrative  purposes  subdivi- 
the  District  is  divided  into  two  iahsllSy  each  of  which  has  a  staff. 
tahsuldar  and  a  nailhiahsilddr.    The  Forest  officer  is  generally 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  service.     The  Executive  Engineer 
at  Jubbulpore  is  also  in  charge  of  Mandl^ 
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The  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  Subordinate  Judge  who  is 
also  District  Judge,  and  a  Munsif  at  MandUl.  The  Divisional 
and  Sessions  Judge  of  the  Jubbulpore  Division  has  jurisdiction 
in  MandUl.  The  civil  litigation  is  petty  and  the  crime  extremely 
light,  the  commonest  class  of  cases  being  contraventions  of  the 
Excise  Act  by  the  illicit  manufacture  of  liquor. 

Handle  is  stated  to  have  paid  at  one  time  a  very  high  revenue 
to  its  Gond  rulers,  but  when  it  first  came  under  British  control 
it  had  undergone  an  interlude  of  Marathl  maladministration  in 
its  worst  form.  No  records  of  the  earlier  governments  remain, 
but  at  the  date  of  the  cession  in  1818  the  revenue  paid  to  the 
Mar^thSs  is  believed  to  have  been  Rs.  40,000.  Under  the 
MadithSs  the  revenue  was  settled  annually  with  the  village 
headmen,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  one-seventh  part  of  it. 
No  rights  in  land  were  recognized,  but  the  headmen  and 
tenants  were  not  usually  ejected  except  for  default.  Numerous 
miscellaneous  taxes  were  also  imposed,  the  realizations  firom 
which  are  said  to  have  exceeded  the  ordinary  land  revenue. 
One  of  these  was  the  sale  of  widows,  who  were  looked  on  as 
government  property^  and  sold  according  to  a  sliding  scale 
varying  with  their  age  and  accomplishments,  the  highest  price 
being  Rs.  1,000.  The  revenue  raised  in  the  first  annual  settle- 
ment after  the  cession  was  Rs.  36,000 ;  and  subsequent  efforts 
to  increase  this  having  resulted  in  fiirther  impoverishing  the 
District,  in  1837  a  twenty  years*  settlement  was  made  for 
Rs.  27,000.  On  its  expiry  the  District  was  sunmiarily  assessed 
for  a  few  years  until  the  completion  of  the  twenty  years'  settle- 
ment of  1868,  when  the  revenue  was  fixed  at  Rs.  62,000,  or  an 
increase  of  more  than  48  per  cent,  on  the  previous  demand. 
On  this  occasion  a  cadastral  survey  was  undertaken,  and  pro- 
prietary rights  were  conferred  on  the  village  headmen.  The 
twenty  years'  settlement  expired  in  1888,  and  the  District  was 
then  summarily  assessed  for  a  period  of  fourteen  to  fifteen 
years  pending  the  undertaking  of  a  r^ular  cadastral  survey. 
A  very  large  increase  in  agricultural  prosperity  had  taken 
place  during  the  currency  of  the  previous  assessment,  and  the 
price  of  grain  had  more  than  doubled.  At  revision  the  land 
revenue  was  raised  to  Rs.  1,08,000,  an  increase  of  64  per  cent, 
on  the  former  demand,  but  falling  at  less  than  i\  annas  per 
cultivated  acre.  The  District  is  now  again  under  settlement, 
the  previous  term  having  expired,  while  a  new  cadastral  surveys 
has  also  been  completed.  The  following  table  shows  the 
receipts  of  revenue  from  land  and  from  all  sources  :— 
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Land  reyenue 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

3,46 

1,48 
4,30 

1,69 
3,15 

1.78 
4.64 

MandU  has  no  District  council,  and  Ix>cal  funds  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  the  income  from 
these  in  1903-4  being  Rs.  31,000.  Mandla  Town  is  a 
municipality. 

The  police  force  consists  of  311  officers  and  men,  with  3 
mounted  constables,  under  a  District  Superintendent,  besides 
i)043  village  watchmen  for  1,834  inhabited  towns  and  villages. 
Mandla  town  has  a  District  jail  with  accommodation  for  85 
prisoners,  including  8  females,  the  daily  average  number  in 
1904  being  69. 

In  respect  of  education  the  District  stands  fifteenth  in  the 
Province,  3-7  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  being  able  to 
read  and  write  in  1901,  while  only  203  females  were  returned 
as  literate.  The  percentage  of  children  under  instruction 
to  those  of  school-going  age  is  8.  Statistics  of  the  number 
of  pupils  are  as  follows:  (1880-1)  949;  (1890-1)  1,767; 
(1900-1)  2,586;  (1903-4)  3,873,  including  283  girls.  The 
educational  institutions  comprise  an  English  middle  school, 
3  vernacular  middle  schools,  and  56  primary  schools. 
Mission  schools  for  male  and  female  orphans  are  maintained 
at  Patpara.  The  expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was 
Rs.  18,000,  of  which  Rs.  13,500  was  provided  from  Provincial 
and  Local  funds,  and  Rs.  1,400  from  fees. 

The  District  has  6  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for  52 
in-patients.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was  25,108, 
of  whom  428  were  in-patients,  and  352  operations  were  per- 
formed. The  expenditure  was  Rs.  4,000,  mainly  derived  from 
Provincial  and  Local  funds. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipality  of  Mandla. 
The  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  in  1903-4  was 
64  per  1,000  of  the  District  population,  this  result  being  very 
favourable. 

[J.  B.  Fuller,  Report  on  the  Summary  Settlement^  1894.  A 
District  Gazetteer  is  being  compiled.] 

Mandl&  Tahsil.— Southern  tahal  of  Mandla  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  22**  1 2'  and  23**  9'  N.  and  79**  58' 
and  81®  12'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,537  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion decreased  from  193,928  in  1891  to  177,621  in  1901.  The 
area  and  population  have  been  slightly  altered  since  tiie  Census 
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of  X901  by  the  transfer  of  territory  to  and  from  Bftlighit 
District,  and  the  adjusted  figures  are  2,530  square  miles  and 
178,771  persons.  The  density  is  70  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  tahal  contains  one  town,  Mandla  (population,  5,428),  the 
tahsil  and  District  head-quarters,  and  980  inhabited  villages. 
£xcluding  906  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  44  per  cent 
of  die  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  culti- 
vated area  in  1903-4  was  608  square  miles.  The  demand 
for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  90,000,  and  for 
cesses  Rs.  14,000.  The  taJisll  contains  some  open  tracts  of 
good  land  on  the  south-west,  while  the  rest  of  it  consists  of 
a  number  of  small  and  fertile  valleys  separated  by  hill  ranges 
and  forests.  The  eastern  plateaux  are  covered  by  nutritious 
grass,  and  form  a  well-known  gracing  area  for  cattle  in  the 
summer  months. 

Dindoxi.— Northern  iahsUl  of  Mandlft  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  22®  26'  and  23**  23'  N.  and  80®  20' 
and  81^  45'  £.,  with  an  area  of  2,524  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation decreased  from  145,413  in  1891  to  139,629  in  1901. 
The  density  is  55  persons  per  square  mile.  There  are  854  in- 
habited villages,  but  no  town.  The  head-quarters  are  situated 
at  Dindorl,  a  village  with  945  inhabitants,  distant  64  miles  from 
Mandla  by  road.  Excluding  942  square  miles  of  Government 
forest,  48  per  cent  of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  demand  for  land  revalue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  83,000, 
and  for  cesses  Rs.  10,000.  The  tah^  consists  mainly  of 
masses  of  precipitous  hills  covered  with  forest,  with  small  and 
sometimes  very  fertile  valleys  bordering  the  numerous  streams, 
and  pardy  of  a  treeless  undulating  plain  much  cut  up  by 
nullahs. 

Mandl&  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  District  and  takai 
of  the  same  name.  Central  Provkices,  situated  in  22^  36'  N« 
and  80°  23'  E.,  60  miles  south-east  of  Jubbulpore  by  road, 
and  22  miles  from  Nainpur  junction  on  the  narrow-gauge 
Jubbulpore-Gondil  line.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  loop  of  the  river  Narbadft  which  surrounds  it  on  three 
sides,  and  for  fifteen  miles  between  MandUl  and  Rfimnagar 
flows  in  a  deep  bed  unbroken  by  rocks.  Population  (1901), 
5,428.  MandUl  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Gond  Garhft- 
Mandli  dynasty  about  1670.  The  Gonds  erected  a  foit  and 
built  a  palace.  Their  successors,  the  Mar2th2s,  buih  a  wall  on 
the  side  of  the  town  not  protected  by  the  river,  whidi  has 
lately  beoi  demolished.  MandUl  was  held  by  a  Mar&thfi 
garrison  in  1818,  and  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  British.     It 
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contains  numerous  ghats  leading  down  to  the  Narbadi,  and 
some  modem  temples.  R^Unnagar,  the  site  of  a  Gond  palace, 
is  ten  miles  from  Mandlfi.  The  town  was  created  a  munici- 
pality in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade 
ending  1901  averaged  Rs.7, 400.  In  1903-4  the  receipts  were 
Rs.  7,600,  mainly  derived  from  a  house-tax  and  tolls  on  roads 
and  ferries.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
vessels  from  bell-metal  A  number  of  betel-vine  gardens  are 
situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  vegetables  are  grown 
on  the  stretches  of  sandy  alluvial  soil  which  are  left  exposed 
during  the  dry  season  on  the  banks  of  the  NarbadIL  MandlS 
contains  an  English  middle  school,  girls'  and  branch  schools^ 
besides  a  private  Sanskrit  school ;  three  dispensaries,  including 
mission  and  police  hospitals ;  and  a  veterinary  dispensary.  A 
station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  been  established 
here. 

Seoni  District. — District  in  the  Jubbulpore  Division  of  the  Boun- 
Central  Provinces,  consisting  of  a  long  narrow  section  of  the  ^^"^•jC^*'^' 
Sitpuri  plateau  overlooking  the  Narbad^  valley  on  the  north  and  hill 
and  the  Ndgpur  plain  on  the  south,  and  lying  between  21°  36'  ^^  "^«' 
and  22°  57'  N.  and  79®  19'  and  80**  17'  E.,  with  an  area  of  ^^  *™*' 
3,206  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Narsingh- 
pur  and  Jubbulpore  Districts;  on  the  east  by  MandlS, 
BalSgh^t,  and  Bhand^ra ;  on  the  south  by  Ndgpur ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Chhindwara.  All  round  the  north  and  north-west  of 
the  District  the  border  hills  of  the  SStpuril  range,  thickly 
fringed  with  forest  and  overlooking  the  NarbadS,  separate 
Seoni  from  Jubbulpore  and  Narsinghpur,  except  along  a  strip 
to  the  north-east,  where  the  NarbadS  itself  is  the  boundary 
towards  MandlS,  and  44  villages  lying  below  the  hills  are 
included  in  the  District.  In  the  extreme  north-west  also  a  few 
villages  below  the  hills  belong  to  Seoni.  South  of  the  northern 
passes  lies  the  LakhnSdon  plateau,  a  rolling  country  of  alter- 
nate ridges  and  hollows^  terminating  in  another  belt  of  hill  and 
forest  which  leads  down  to  the  WaingangS.  Except  to  the  east 
where  an  open  plain  stretches  to  the  MandU  bord^,  and  along 
part  of  the  western  boundary,  the  LakhnSdon  plateau  is  sur- 
rounded by  jungle.  The  Sher  river  flows  through  the  centre  of 
the  plateau  from  east  to  west,  and  passes  into  Narsinghpur  to 
join  the  NarbadS.  The  Temilr  and  Sonar  are  other  tributaries 
of  the  NarbadS  rising  in  the  south.  To  the  south-west  of  the 
District,  and  separated  from  the  LakhnSdon  plateau  by  the 
Thel  and  Wainganga  rivers,  lies  the  Seoni  Haveli,  a  level  tract 
of  the  most  fertile  black  soil  in  the  District,  extending  from  the 
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line  of  hills  east  of  SeonI  town  to  the  Chhindwira  border.  In 
this  plateau  the  Waingang^  rises  at  Part^bpur,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Seon!,  and  flows  for  some  distance  to  the  north  until  it  is 
joined  by  the  Thel  from  Chhindwira,  and  then  across  the 
District  to  the  east,  crossing  the  NSgpur-Jubbulpore  road  at 
Chhapara.  On  the  south-west  the  Pench  separates  SeonI  from 
Chhindwara.  The  general  heights  of  the  SeonI  and  Lakhnidon 
plateaux  are  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  but  the  peak  of 
Manor!  on  the  western  border  of  the  District  rises  to  2,749 
feet,  and  that  of  KariSpahllr  near  SeonI  to  2,379  ^*^^^  East  of 
SeonI  a  line  of  hills  runs  from  south  to  north,  and  beyond  this 
lies  another  open  tract,  about  200  feet  lower  than  the  SeonI 
plain,  constituting  the  valleys  of  the  SSgar  and  Hirrl  rivers,  and 
containing  the  tracts  of  Ghansor  and  £argh§t.  Another  line 
of  hills  separates  the  Ghansor  plain  from  the  valley  of  the 
WaingangS,  which,  after  crossing  the  District  from  west  to  east, 
turns  south  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Thinwar  river 
from  Mandl^  and  forms  the  boundary  of  SeonI  for  some  miles 
until  it  diverges  into  Balaghat.  The  valley  of  the  WaingangS, 
at  first  stony  and  broken  and  confined  by  hills  as  it  winds 
round  the  northern  spurs  of  the  SeonI  plateau,  becomes  after- 
wards an  alternation  of  rich  alluvial  basins  and  narrow  gorges, 
until  just  before  reaching  the  eastern  border  of  the  District  it 
commences  its  descent  to  the  lower  country,  passing  over  a 
series  of  rapid  and  deep  stony  channels,  overhung  by  walls  of 
granite  200  feet  high.  The  falls  of  the  WaingangS.  and  its 
course  for  the  last  six  miles,  before  its  junction  with  the 
Thanwar  on  the  border  of  the  District,  may  perhaps  rank  next 
to  the  BherSgh^lt  gorge  of  the  Narbadi  for  beauty  of  river 
scenery.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Wainganga  is  about  400  feet 
below  the  Ghansor  plain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  another 
line  of  forest-clad  hills,  and  a  narrow  rice-growing  strip  along 
its  western  bank,  called  the  Ugll  tract,  is  included  in  SeonI. 
In  the  extreme  south  of  the  SeonI  tahal  a  small  area  of  sub- 
montane land,  forming  the  Dongartil  or  Kurai  tract,  and 
largely  covered  with  forest,  is  the  residence  of  numbers  of 
Gaolls,  who  are  professional  cattle-breeders.  The  BSwanthari 
river  rising  in  the  southern  hills,  and  receiving  the  waters  of 
numerous  small  streams,  carries  the  drainage  of  this  area  into 
Nagpur  District  on  its  way  to  join  tlie  WaingangS. 

Geology.  The  District  is  covered  by  the  Deccan  trap,  except  on 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  borders,  where  gneissic  rocks 
prevail. 

Botany.  The  forests  are  extensive  and  form  a  thick  belt  along  the 
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northern  and  southern  hills,  with  numerous  isolated  patches 
in  the  interior.  In  the  north  they  are  stunted  and  scanty, 
and  the  open  country  is  bare  of  trees,  and  presents  a  bleak 
appearance,  the  villages  consisting  of  squalid-looking  collections 
of  mud  huts  perched  generally  on  a  bare  ridge.  In  the  rice 
tracts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  fruit 
trees  are  scattered  over  the  open  country  and  round  the 
villages.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  wood  the  houses  are 
large  and  well-built,  and  surrounded  by  bamboo  fences  enclos- 
ing small  garden  plots.  The  northern  forests  have  much  teak, 
but  usually  of  small  size,  and  there  is  also  teak  along  the 
Wainganga  river ;  the  forests  in  the  south-east  are  principally 
composed  of  bamboos.  The  open  country  in  the  south  is 
wooded  with  trees  and  groves  of  mahud  {Bassia  latifoli(i\^  tendu 
or  ebony  {Diospyros  tomentosa\  achdr  {Buchanania  latifolid) 
and  fruit  trees,  such  as  mango  and  tamarind. 

Tigers  and  leopards  are  not  very  common ;   but  deer  are  Fauna, 
found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  both  land  and  water  birds 
are  fairly  frequent  in  different  parts  of  the  District 

The  climate  is  cool  and  pleasant,  excessive  heat  being  rarely  climate, 
felt  even  in  the  summer  months. 

The  rainfall  averages  53  inches.     During  the  thirty  years.  Rainfall, 
previous  to  1896  the  rainfigdl  was  only  once  less  than  30  inches, 
in  1867-8.     Irr^ular  distribution  is,  however,  not  uncommon. 

From  the  inscription  on  a  copper  plate  found  in  Seoni  History, 
combined  with  others  in  the  Ajanta  caves,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  a  line  of  princes,  the  Vlkataka  dynasty,  was  ruling  on 
the  S^tpur^  plateau  from  the  third  century  a.  d.,  the  name 
of  the  perhaps  mythical  hero  who  founded  it  being  given  as 
VindhySsakti.  Little  is  known  of  this  dynasty  except  the 
names  of  ten  princes,  and  the  fact  that  they  contracted 
alliances  with  better-known  ruling  houses.  The  architectural 
remains  at  Deogarh  and  Lakhn^on  may,  however,  be  attributed 
to  them  or  their  successors,  as  they  could  not  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Gonds.  History  is  then  a  blank  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  SeonI  fell  under  the  dominien  of  the 
rising  Gond  dynasty  of  Garh^-MandUL  Ghansor,  Chauri,  and 
Dongart^  were  three  of  the  fifty-two  forts  included  in  the 
possessions  of  RJj2  SangrlUn  S^  in  1530,  and  the  territories 
attached  to  these  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  present  District. 
A  century  and  a  half  afterwards  the  Mandl&  Rilja  was  obliged 
to  call  in  the  help  of  Bakht  Buland,  the  Deogarh  prince,  to 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  of  two  Path&n  adventurers, 
and  in  return  for  this  ceded  to  him  the  territories  now  consti- 
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tuting  Seonl.  Bakht  Buland  came  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dominions,  and  was  engaged  one  day  in  a  hunting  expedition 
near  Seonl,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  wounded  bear.  An 
unknown  Path^  adventurer,  Td,j  Kh&n,  came  to  his  assistance 
and  killed  the  bear,  and  Bakht  Buland  was  so  pleased  with 
his  dexterous  courage  that  he  made  him  governor  of  the 
DongartlQ  iaiuka,  then  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  When 
Seoni,  with  the  rest  of  the  Deogarh  kingdom,  was  seized  by 
RaghujI  Bhonsla,  Muhammad  KhSn,  the  son  of  T3.j  Kh£n, 
held  out  in  Dongartil  for  three  years  on  behalf  of  his  old 
master ;  and  RaghujI  finally,  in  admiration  of  his  fidelity, 
appointed  him  governor  of  Seonl-ChhapSra  with  the  title  of 
DlwSn,  and  his  descendants  continued  to  administer  the 
District  until  shortly  before  the  cession.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Chhapftra,  at  that  period  a  large 
and  flourishing  town  with  2,000  Pathan  fighting  men,  was 
sacked  by  the  Pindlris  during  the  absence  of  the  garrison  at 
Nagpur  and  utterly  ruined.  A  tombstone  near  the  Wainganga 
bridge  still  marks  the  site  where  40,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  buried  in  a  common  graved 

Seonl  became  British  territory  in  1818,  being  ceded  by  the 
treaty  which  followed  the  battle  of  Sitabaldi.  During  the 
Mutiny  the  tranquillity  of  the  District  was  disturbed  only  by 
the  revolt  of  a  LodhI  landholder  in  the  north,  who  joined  the 
rebels  of  Jubbulpore  and  Narsinghpur.  They  established 
themselves  on  some  hills  overlooking  the  Jubbulpore  road 
near  Sukrl,  from  which  they  made  excursions  to  bum  and 
plunder  villages.  The  rebels  were  dispersed  and  the  country 
pacified  on  the  arrival  of  the  NSgpur  Irregulars  at  the  end 
of  1857.  The  representative  of  the  Diwan  family  firmly 
supported  the  British  Government.  In  1873  ^^^  greater  part 
of  the  old  KatangI  tah^l  of  Seonl  was  transferred  to  BtlSghilt, 
and  51  villages  below  the  hills  to  Nagpur,  while  Seonl  received 
accessions  of  122  villages,  including  the  Adegaon  taluka  from 
Chhindwara,  and  8  villages  from  Mandla. 
Archaeo-  The  archaeological  remains  are  of  little  importance.  At 
logy*  Ghansor  in  the  Seoni  tahni  are  the  ruins  of  numerous  Jain 
temples,  now  only  heaps  of  cut  and  broken  stone,  and  several 
tanks.  Ashta,  28  miles  from  Seoni  in  the  BaighSt  tract, 
contains  three  temples  built  of  cut  stone  without  cement 
There  are  three  similar  temples  in  Lakhnadon  and  some 
sculptures  in  the  tahai.    Bisapur  near  Kurai  has  an  old  temple 

'  According  to  another  account  the  40,000  perished  in  a  battle  between 
the  mien  of  Seoni  and  Mandla. 
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which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sona  Rinl,  widow  of  the 
Gond  Rfiji  Bhopet,  and  a  fevourite  popular  heroine.  The 
ruins  of  her  palace  and  an  old  fort  are  also  to  be  seen  at 
AmodSgarh  near  Ugli  on  the  Hint  river.  Along  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  S&tpur^s,  the  remains  of  a  number  of  other  Gond 
forts  are  visible  at  Umargarh,  Bhainslgarh,  Partabgarh,  and 
KohwSgarh. 

The  population  of  SeonI  at  the  last  three  enumerations  The 
was  as  follows:  (1881)  335»997;  (189O  370,767;  (1901)  P«opl<^- 
327,709.  Between  i^i  and  1891  the  District  prospered  and 
the  rate  of  increase  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  the  Province 
as  a  whole.  The  decrease  of  1 1^  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade 
was  due  to  bad  seasons  and  emigration  to  Assam.  The 
principal  statistics  in  1901  are  shown  below: — 
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LakhnSdon 
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crs 
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4,390 
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The  statistics  of  religion  show  that  55  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation are  Hindus,  40  per  cent.  Animists,  and  about  4^  per  cent. 
Muhammadans.  There  are  some  large  Muhammadan  landlords, 
the  principal  being  the  representative  of  the  Dlwin's  family, 
who  holds  a  considerable  estate,  the  Gondl  taluka^  on  quit- 
rent  tenure.  The  people  are  for  the  most  part  immigrants 
from  the  north-west,  and  rather  more  than  half  speak 
the  Bundell  dialect  of  Western  Hindi.  Urda  is  the  language 
of  nearly  11,000  of  the  Muhammadans  and  K^yasths,  and 
about  20,000  persons  in  the  south-east  of  the  District  below 
the  hills  speak  Marithi.  The  PonwSrs  have  a  dialect  of  their 
own  akin  to  R^j&sthani ;  and  Gondl  is  spoken  by  102,000 
persons,  or  rather  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  number 
of  Gonds  in  the  District. 

Gonds  number  130,000,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Their 
They  have  lost  many  of  their  villages,  but  the  important  *^***"  ^^^ 
estates  of  Sarekhft  and  DhQma  still  belong  to  Gond  landlords,  tions. 
Ahirs  number  31,000,  MlUis  10,000,  and  the  menial  caste  of 
Mehrfts  (weavers  and  labourers)  19,00a     Lodhis  (5,000)  and 
Kurmis   (8,000)   are   important  cultivating  castes,     Banils 
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(3,000)  have  now  acquired  over  100  villages.  Another 
kndholding  caste  are  the  B^gri  Rajputs,  who  possess  between 
60  and  70  villages  and  are  fairly  prosperous.  The  Ponwars 
(16,000)  are  the  landowners  in  the  rice  tracts  of  Bargh^t  and 
Ugli.  They  are  industrious,  skilled  in  irrigation,  and  take 
an  interest  in  cattle-breeding.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  were  shown  as  dependent  on  agriculture  in 
1901. 

Christians  number  183,  of  whom  165  are  natives.  A 
mission  of  the  original  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  maintained 
in  the  town  of  SeonL 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  District  the  soil  is  formed  from 
the  decomposition  of  trap  rock.  The  best  black  soil  is  very 
rare,  covering  only  one  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  on  the  plateaux  or  in  the  valleys 
is  black  and  brown  soil,  mixed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
sand  or  limestone  grit,  which  covers  49  per  cent  of  the  culti- 
vated area.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  inferior  red  and  stony 
land,  on  which  only  the  minor  millets  and  ///  can  be  grown. 
Lastly,  in  the  rice  tracts  of  SeonI  is  found  light  sandy  soil, 
not  itself  of  any  great  fertility,  but  responding  readily  to 
manure  and  irrigation.  The  land  of  the  Seon!  tahstl  is 
generally  superior  to  that  of  Lakhnadon. 

About  236  square  miles  are  held  wholly  or  partially  free 
of  revenue,  the  greater  part  of  this  area  being  comprised  in  the 
large  Gondl  taluka  which  belongs  to  the  Dlwan  family.  Nearly 
7,000  acres  have  been  sold  outright  under  the  Waste  Land 
Rules;  and  180  square  miles,  consistmg  partly  of  land  which 
was  formerly  Government  forest  and  partly  of  villages  of 
escheated  estates,  are  being  settled  on  the  ryotwdri  system. 
The  remaining  area  is  held  on  the  ordinary  mdlguzdri  tenure. 
The  principal  agricultural  statistics  in  1903-4  are  shown  below, 
areas  being  in  square  miles  : — 


TakUl, 
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The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  kodon^  and  rice.  Wheat 
occupied  365  square  miles,  or  about  32  per  cent  of  the  cropped 
area,  the  greater  part  being  in  the  Haveli  and  Ghansor  tracts. 
Only  3   per  cent,  of  the  fields  classed  as  fit  to  grow  wheat 
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are  embanked.  Kodon  and  kutkl^  the  light  autumn  millets, 
were  sown  in  195  square  miles,  or  17  per  cent,  of  the  cropped 
area.  Rice  occupied  about  114  square  miles,  or  8  per  cent  of 
the  cropped  area.  It  has  decreased  in  popularity  during  the 
last  few  years,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall  having 
been  generally  unfavourable,  and  the  area  under  it  at  present  is 
about  50  square  miles  less  than  at  the  time  of  settlement  Rice 
is  generally  transplanted,  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
being  sown  broadcast  in  normal  years.  Linseed,  til  and  other 
oilseeds,  gram,  lentils,  tiurd^  jowdr^  and  cotton  are  the  other 
crops.  Jowdr  and  cotton  have  lately  increased  in  popularity, 
while  the  area  under  linseed  has  greatly  fallen  oflf. 

A  great  deal  of  new  land  has  been  broken  up  since  the  Improye- 
settlement  of  1864-5,  ^^  increase  in  cultivated  area  up  to  the  ^Jul^ 
last  settlement  (1894-6)  amounting  to  50  per  cent.    A  con-tural  prao 
siderable  proportion  of  the  new  land  is  of  inferior  quality  and  "*^^' 
requires  periodical  resting  fallows.     The  three-coultered  sowing 
drill  and  weeding  harrow  used  by  cultivators  of  the  Deccan  for 
jowdr  have  lately  been  introduced  into  Seonl.     6a«-hemp  is 
a  profitable  minor  crop,  which  has  recently  come  into  favour. 
No   considerable   sums   have  been  taken  under  the   Land 
Improvement  Act,  the  total  amount  borrowed  between  1894 
and  1904  being  Rs.  29,000 ;  but  nearly  2^  lakhs  has  been 
advanced  in  agricultural  loans. 

Cattle  are  bred  principally  in  the  Kurai  tract  and  in  the  north  Cattle, 

of  the  Lakhnftdon  tahsiL    The  Gaolls  and  Golars  in  Kurai  V^^y 

and  sheep, 
are  professional  cattle-breeders,  and  keep  bulls.     Large  white 

bullocks  are  reared,  and  sold  in  N^lgpur  and   Berir,  where 

they  fetch  Rs.  50  or  Rs.  60  a  pair  as  yearlings.     The  LakhnS,- 

don  bullocks  are  smaller,  and  the  majority  are  of  a  grey  colour. 

Frequently  no  special  bulls  are  kept,  and  the  immature  males 

are  allowed  to  mix  with  the  cows  before  castration.     Gonds 

and  poor  Muhammadans  sometimes  use  cows  for  ploughing, 

especially  when  they  are  barren.     In  the  rice  tracts  bu£faloes 

are  used  for  cultivation.    Small  ponies  are  bred  and  are  used 

for  riding  in  the  Haveli,  especially  during  the  rains.     Sheep 

are  not  numerous,  but  considerable  numbers  of  goats  are  bred 

by  ordinary  agriculturists  both  for  food  and  for  religious  offerings. 

LakhnlUion  has  an  especially  good  breed  of  goats. 

About  46  square  miles  of  rice  land  and   2,000  acres  of  Irrigation. 

sugar-cane  and  garden  crop  land  are  classed  as  irrigable,  and 

this  area  was  shown  as   irrigated  in  the  year  of  settlement. 

In  1903-4  the  irrigated  area  was  only  6  square  miles,  owing 

to  the  unfavourable  rainfall,  which  was  insufficient  to  fill  the 
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tanks.  About  i8  square  miles  are  irrigated  from  tanks  and 
4,000  acres  from  wells  and  other  sources  in  a  good  year.  Rice 
is  watered  from  tanks,  both  by  percolation  and  by  cutting 
the  embankments.  Sugar-cane  and  garden  crops  are  suf^ied 
from  wells.    There  are  about  650  tanks  and  1,300  wells. 

The  Government  forests  cover  an  area  of  828  square  miles, 
of  which  1 1  have  been  demarcated  for  disforestation  and  settle- 
ment on  ryotwdri  tenure.  They  are  well  distributed  in  all 
parts  of  the  District.  Teak  and  sdj  {Terminalia  tomentosa)  are 
the  chief  timber  trees,  the  best  teak  growing  in  the  Kurai  range, 
where  there  are  three  plantations.  Bamboos  are  also  plentiful. 
Mahud  and  lac  are  the  most  important  minor  products.  The 
forest  revenue  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  63,000. 

Iron  is  found  in  the  Kurai  range  in  the  south  of  the 
District  and  was  formerly  extracted  by  native  methods,  but 
has  now  been  displaced  by  English  iron.  Other  deposits  occur 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hirri  river.  In  Kbaira  on  the  SSgar 
river,  23  miles  from  Seoni  towards  Mandla,  coal  has  b^n 
discovered,  and  a  prospecting  licence  granted.  The  sands  of 
the  Pachdhar  and  Bawanthari  rivers  have  long  been  washed 
for  gold  in  insignificant  quantities.  An  inferior  kind  of  mica 
has  been  met  with  in  Rukhar  on  the  SeonI-N5gpur  road  and 
the  hills  near  it.  A  smooth  greyish-white  chalk  is  obtained 
near  Chhapira  on  the  north  bank  of  the  WaingangSL  Light- 
coloured  amethysts  and  topazes  are  found  among  the  rocks  in 
the  Adegaon  tract.  A  good  hard  stone  is  obtained  from 
quarries  in  the  hills  and  in  the  villages  of  Chakkl-Khamarii, 
JanawarkhedS,  and  KhankarS,  from  which  grindstones,  rolling- 
slabs,  and  mortars  are  made,  and  sold  all  over  SeonI  and  the 
adjoining  Districts  of  ChhindwSra  and  Bhand^ra. 

The  weaving  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  is  carried  on  in  several 
villages,  principally  at  Seoni,  Barghfit,  and  ChhapSra.  Tasar 
silk  cloth  was  formerly  woven  at  SeonI,  but  the  industry  is 
nearly  extinct.  Country  cloth  is  dyed  at  MungwSni,  ChhapSra, 
Kahani,  and  other  villages,  dl  (Indian  madder)  being  still 
used,  though  it  has  to  a  larger  extent  been  supplanted  by  the 
imported  German  dye.  At  Adegaon  the  amokwd  green 
cloths  are  dyed  with  a  mixture  of  madder  and  myra- 
bolams.  Glass  bangles  are  made  from  imported  glass  at 
Chaonri,  Patan,  and  Chhaplra ;  and  lac  bangles  at  Seoi^, 
Chhap^ra,  Bakhari,  and  LakhnSdon.  Earthen  vessels  are 
made  in  several  villages,  those  of  Kaniwara  and  Pachdhar 
having  a  special  reputation.  These  are  universally  used  for 
keeping  water,  and  also  for  the  storage  of  such  articles  as 
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grain  and  gM^  while  Muhammadans  and  Gonds  employ  them 
as  cooking  vessels.  Iron  implements  are  made  at  Piparwini 
in  the  Kurai  tract  from  English  scrap  iron,  and  are  used 
throughout  the  south  of  the  District,  die  LakhnSdon  iahsil 
obtaining  its  supplies  from  Narsinghpur  and  Jubbulpore. 
Skins  are  tanned  and  leather-work  is  done  at  Khawdsa. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  export ;  but  rice  is  exported  to  Com- 
ChhindwSra  and  the  Narbada  valley,  and  hemp  fibre  is  sent  ^^^^* 
to  Calcutta,  often  to  the  value  of  four  or  five  lakhs  annually. 
Gram  and  oilseeds  are  exported  to  some  extent,  and  also  the 
oil  of  the  kasdr  plant,  a  variety  of  safHower,  which  is  very 
prickly  and  is  sown  on  the  borders  of  wheat-fields  to  keep  out 
cattle.  The  exports  of  forest  produce  are  teak,  sdj\  tnjdsdl 
{Pterocarpus  Marsupiuni)  and  bamboos  for  building,  mahud 
oil,  lac,  cMranji  (the  fruit  of  Buchanania  latifolia),  and  myra- 
bolams.  GM,  cotton,  and  hides  and  horns  are  also  exported. 
Salt  comes  principally  from  the  marshes  near  AhmadiblUl  and 
to  a  less  extent  from  Bombay.  Both  sugar  and  gur  are  obtained 
from  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  latter  also  from  Chhindwdra. 
Cotton  piece-goods,  from  both  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  are  now 
generally  worn  by  the  better  classes,  in  place  of  hand-made 
cloth.  Betel-leaves,  turmeric,  and  catechu  are  imported  from 
surrounding  Districts.  Superior  country-made  shoes  come 
from  Calcutta  and  Delhi.  The  trade  in  grain  and  ghi  is 
principally  in  the  hands  of  Agarwal  and  Parwir  Banids,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  shops  of  CutchI  Muhammadans.  The 
centre  of  the  timber  trade  is  at  Kurai,  to  which  wholesale 
dealers  come  from  Kamptee  to  make  purchases.  Barghat  is 
the  most  important  weekly  market,  and  after  it  Gopalganj, 
KaniwSra,  and  KeolSri. 

The  narrow-gauge  Satpura  extension  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railways 
Railway  has  recently  (1904)  been  constructed.  A  branch  line  ^^  '^^^* 
runs  from  Nainpur  junction  in  Mandla  through  SeonI  to 
Chhindwara,  following  closely  the  direction  of  the  Seoni- 
Mandla  and  Seonl-Chhindwlra  roads ;  the  length  of  line  in 
the  District  is  55  miles.  The  main  connecting  line  between 
Gondii  and  Jubbulpore  also  crosses  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  Lakhnldon  tahsil^  with  stations  at  Ghansor,  BinaikI, 
and  Shiklra;  the  length  of  line  in  the  District  is  20  miles. 
The  great  northern  road  from  NSgpur  to  Jubbulpore,  metalled 
and  bridged  throughout,  except  at  the  Narbada,  passes  from 
south  to  north  of  the  District.  The  trade  of  SeonI  has  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  along  this  road,  that  of  the  portion  south 
from  Chhapara  going  to  Kamptee,  and  that  of  the  northern 
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part  of  the  Lakhnldon  ia?i^l  to  Jubbulpore.  Roads  have  also 
been  constructed  from  Seoni  to  ChhindwSra,  MandUl,  B^aghat, 
and  KatangT,  along  which  produce  is  brought  from  the  interior. 
From  the  hilly  country  in  the  east  and  west  of  the  Lakhn^on 
tahsll  carriage  has  hitherto  been  by  pack-bullocks,  and  all  over 
the  rest  of  the  District  by  carts.  The  length  of  metalled  roads 
is  133  miles  and  of  unmetalled  roads  116  miles,  all  maintained 
by  the  Public  Works  department.  The  maintenance  charges 
in  1903-4  were  Rs.  64,000.  Avenues  of  trees  exist  for  short 
and  broken  lengths  on  the  principal  roads. 

From  1823  to  1827  the  District  suffered  from  a  succession 
of  short  crops  due  to  floods,  hail,  and  blight,  resulting  in  the 
desertion  of  many  villages.  In  1833-4  the  autumn  rains  failed 
and  a  part  of  the  spring-crop  area  was  left  unsown.  Grain  was 
imported  by  Government  from  Chhattlsgarh.  The  winter  rains 
were  excessive  in  1854-5,  and  the  spring  crops  were  totally 
destroyed  by  rust.  In  1868  the  monsoon  failed  in  August, 
and  the  year's  rainfall  was  only  about  half  the  normal,  but 
a  heavy  storm  in  September  saved  a  portion  of  the  crops. 
Distress  was  not  severe  in  SeonI,  and  the  people  made  great 
use  of  forest  produce.  From  1893  to  1895  the  winter  rains 
were  abnormally  heavy  and  the  spring  crops  were  damaged  by 
rust;  and  this  was  followed  in  1895  and  1896  by  early  cessa- 
tion of  the  rains.  In  the  former  year  the  autumn  crops  failed 
partially,  and  in  the  latter  completely,  while  in  1896  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  spring-crop  area  could  not  be  sown  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  land.  There  was  severe  famine  during 
the  year  1897,  when  44  lakhs  was  expended  on  relief,  the 
numbers  relieved  rising  to  19,000  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation in  September.  In  1 899-1 900  Seon!  had  a  very  bad 
autumn  and  a  moderate  spring  harvest  The  distress  was 
considerable  but  not  acute,  the  numbers  on  relief  rising  to 
45,000,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture being  6-6  lakhs. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided  by  one  Extra- Assistant 
Commissioner.  For  administrative  purposes  the  District  is 
divided  into  two  tahsHls,  each  of  which  has  a  tahAlddr  and 
a  naib-tahalddr.  The  District  staff  includes  a  Forest  officer, 
but  public  works  are  in  charge  of  the  Executive  Engineer  of 
Jubbulpore. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  a  Subordi- 
nate Judge,  and  a  Munsif  at  each  tahal.  The  Divisional  and 
Sessions  Judge  of  the  Jubbulpore  Division  has  jurisdiction  in 
SeonI.    The  crime  of  the  District  is  light. 
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Neither  the  Gond  nor  MarSthS  governments  recognized  any  Land 
kinds  of  right  in  land,  and  the  cultivators  were  protected  only  revenue 
by  the  strong  custom  enjommg  hereditary  tenure.  The  rule  of  tration. 
the  Gonds  was  never  oppressive,  but  the  policy  of  the  MarathSs 
was  latterly  directed  to  the  extortion  of  the  largest  possible 
revenue.  Rents  were  generally  collected  direct,  and  leases  of 
villages  were  granted  only  for  very  short  terms.  The  measure, 
however,  which  contributed  most  largely  towards  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  country  was  the  levy  of  the  revenue  before  the  crops 
on  which  it  was  charged  could  be  cut  and  sold.  In  18 10,  eight 
years  before  coming  under  British  rule,  it  was  reported  that 
SeonI  had  paid  a  revenue  of  more  than  three  lakhs ;  but  in 
the  interval  the  exactions  of  the  last  Marath^  ruler,  Appa 
Sihib,  and  the  depredations  of  the  Pinddris,  had  caused  the 
annual  realizations  to  shrink  to  less  than  half  this  sum.  The 
period  of  short-term  settlements,  which  followed  the  commence- 
ment of  British  administration,  constituted  in  SeonI,  as  else- 
where in  the  Central  Provinces,  a  series  of  attempts  to  realize 
a  revenue  equal  to,  or  higher  than,  that  nominally  paid  to  the 
Marathas,  from  a  District  whose  condition  had  seriously 
deteriorated.  Three  years  after  cession  the  demand  rose  to 
I -76  lakhs.  This  revenue,  however,  could  not  be  realized,  and 
in  1835  a  settlement  for  twenty  years  reduced  the  demand  to 
1*34  lakhs.  Even  under  this  greatly  decreased  assessment 
some  portions  of  the  District  suffered,  and  the  revenue  was 
revised.  The  rise  of  prices  beginning  about  1861,  however, 
restored  prosperity,  and  revived  the  demand  for  land,  and  at 
the  next  revision  a  large  enhancement  was  made.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  settlement  was  retarded  for  ten  years  owing  to 
the  disturbances  consequent  on  the  Mutiny,  and  it  took  effect 
from  1864-5.  The  revised  revenue  amounted  to  2-27  lakhs 
on  the  District  as  it  then  stood,  or  to  1-62  lakhs  on  the  area 
now  constituting  SeonI,  and  was  fixed  for  thirty  years.  During 
its  currency  the  seasons  were  generally  fiivourable,  prices  rose, 
and  cultivation  extended.  When  records  were  'attested'  for 
revision  in  1894-5,  it  was  found  that  the  cultivated  area  had 
increased  by  50  per  cent,  since  the  preceding  settlement,  and 
that  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  had  doubled.  The  new 
assessment  took  effect  from  the  years  1896  to  1898,  and  was 
made  for  a  term  of  eleven  to  twelve  years,  a  shorter  period 
than  the  usual  twenty  years  being  adopted  in  order  to  produce 
a  regular  rotation  of  District  settlements.  Under  it  the  revenue 
was  enhanced  to  2-93  lakhs,  or  by  78  per  cent  The  new 
revenue  absorbs  48  per  cent,  of  the  'assets,'  and  the  average 
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incidence  per  cultivated  acre  is  R.  0-5-9  (maximum  R.  0-9-4, 
minimum  R.  0-2-4),  while  the  corresponding  figure  for  rental 
\&  R.  o-io-io  (maximum  R.  0-15-9,  nwnimum  R.  o-6-6). 
The  revenue  receipte  finom  land  and  all  sources  have  been,  in 
thousands  of  rupees : — 


Land  reyenne   . 

1880-X. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

iM 

1,64 

a,83 
4,70 

a,79 

Local 
boards 
and  muni- 
cipalities. 


Police  and 
jaiU. 


£dncation. 


Hospitals 
and  dis- 
pensaries. 


Vaccina- 
tion. 


Local  afiairs  outside  the  municipal  area  of  SeonI  are  entrusted 
to  a  District  council  and  two  local  boards.  The  income  of  the 
District  council  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  50,000.  The  expenditure 
on  public  works  was  Rs.  10,000,  on  education  Rs.  15,000,  and 
on  medical  relief  Rs.  5,000. 

The  police  force  consists  of  278  officers  and  men,  including 
3  mounted  constables,  under  a  District  Superintendent,  and 
1,552  watchmen  in  1,390  inhabited  towns  and  villages.  SeonI 
town  has  a  District  jail  with  accommodation  for  162  prisoners, 
including  16  females.  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners 
in  1904  was  53. 

In  respect  of  education  the  District  stands  eleventh  in  the 
Province,  4*3  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  being  able  to 
read  and  write  in  1901,  while  only  335  females  were  returned 
as  literate.  The  percentage  of  children  imder  instruction  to 
those  of  school-going  age  is  8.  Statistics  of  the  number  of 
pupils  under  instruction  are  as  follows:  (1880-1)  1,786; 
(1890-1)  2,564;  (1900-1)  3»42o;  (1903-4)  4,344,  including 
337  girls.  The  educational  institutions  comprise  a  high  school 
at  Seoni  supported  by  the  Scottish  Free  Church  Mission ;  two 
English  middle  schools,  four  vernacular  middle,  and  sixty 
primary  schools,  of  which  five  are  girls'  schools.  The  expendi- 
ture on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  36,000,  of  which  Rs.  20,000 
was  derived  fi-om  Provincial  and  Local  funds  and  Rs.  3,000 
from  fees. 

The  District  has  5  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for 
56  in-patients.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was 
25,774,  of  whom  383  were  in-patients,  and  611  operations 
were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  8,000,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  provided  from  Provincial  and  Local 
funds. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipality  of  Seom. 
The  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  in  1903-4  was 
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51  per  1,000  <tf  the  District  population,  a  very  favourable 
result. 

[KhSn  Bahadur  AulSd  Husain,  Settlement  Report,  1899; 
R.  A.  Stemdale,  Seonee,  or  Camp  life  on  the  Sdtpurd  Range^ 
1877,     A  District  Gazetteer  is  under  preparation.] 

Seoni  Talml.— Southern  tahal  of  SeonI  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  21**  36'  and  22**  24'  N.  and  79®  19 
and  80^  6'  K,  with  an  area  of  1,648  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation decreased  firom  219,284  in  1891  to  192,364  in  1901. 
The  density  in  the  latter  year  was  117  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  tahal  contains  one  town,  Seoni  (population,  11,864),  the 
head-quarters  of  the  District  and  tah^l,  and  677  villages. 
Excluding  468  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  60  per 
cent  of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The 
cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was  712  square  miles.  The  demand 
for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,69,000,  and  for 
cesses  Rs.  21,000.  The  western  portion  of  the  iahsil  towards 
Chhindw&ra  consists  of  a  fertile  black  soil  plain,  while  on  the 
south  and  east  there  are  tracts  of  rice  country.  The  remainder 
is  hilly  and  undulating. 

Lakhnftdon. — Northern  taMl  of  SeonI  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  22**  18°  and  22°  57'  N.  and  79**  19' 
and  80°  17'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,358  square  miles.  The 
population  decreased  from  151,483  in  1891  to  135,345  in 
1901.  The  density  in  the  latter  year  was  87  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  iahsii  contains  712  villages,  but  no  town.  The 
head-quarters  are  at  LakhnlUlon,  a  village  of  2,148  inhabitants, 
distant  38  miles  from  SeonI.  Excluding  360  square  miles  of 
oovemment  forest,  59  per  cent,  of  the  available  area  is 
occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was 
663  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same 
year  was  Rs.  1,11,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  12,000.  The  most 
fertile  portions  of  the  tahal  are  an  open  plain  to  the  east 
towards  Mandli  and  a  small  tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbada 
in  the  north.  The  remainder  consists  of  the  succession  of 
ridges  and  valleys  characteristic  of  the  SStpurS  country. 

Seoni  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  District  and  tahnl  of 
the  same  name.  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  22^  5^  N.  and 
79®  33'  E.,  on  the  road  from  Nagpur  to  Jubbulpore,  79  miles 
from  the  former  town  and  86  from  the  latter.  A  branch  line 
of  the  SStpur^  narrow-gauge  railway  runs  from  Nainpur 
junction  through  SeonI  to  Chhindwara.  Population  (1901), 
11,864,  including  nearly  3,000  Muhammadans.  SeonI  was 
founded  in  1774  by  the  Pathin  governor  of  Chhapira,  who 
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removed  his  head-quarters  here,  and  built  a  fort  in  which 
his  descendant  still  resides.  It  was  created  a  municipality  in 
1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901 
averaged  Rs.  25,000.  In  1903-4  the  receipts  were  Rs.  39,000, 
of  which  Rs.  39,000  was  derived  from  octroi.  SeonI  is  the 
principal  commercial  town  on  the  SUtpurt  plateau,  and  con- 
tains a  cotton  hand-weaving  industry.  The  water-supply  is 
obtained  from  the  Bubaria  tank,  2\  miles  distant,  from  which 
pipes  have  been  carried  to  the  town.  The  large  ornamental 
Dalsagar  tank  in  the  town  is  kept  filled  from  the  same  source. 
Seoni  contains  a  high  school  with  33  students,  and  boys*  and 
girls'  schools,  supported  by  the  Scottish  Free  Church  Mission, 
besides  municipal  English  middle  and  branch  schools.  The 
medical  institutions  comprise  three  dispensaries,  including 
a  police  hospital  and  a  veterinary  dispensary. 
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Nerbudda  Division  {Narbadd), — The  western  Division  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21**  5'  and  23°  15'  N. 
and  75®  57'  and  79®  38'  E.,  with  an  area  of  18,382  square  miles. 
It  embraces  a  section  of  the  valley  of  the  Narbada  river,  from 
which  the  Division  takes  its  name,  and  some  tracts  on  the 
Satpura  plateau  to  the  south  of  the  valley.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  Commissioner  are  at  Hoshangabad  Town.  The 
Division  includes  five  Districts,  as  shown  below: — 


District. 

Area 'in 
•qaare  miles. 

Popalation  in 
I90i.» 

Land  revenue 
and  cessrs, 
1903-4,  in  ^ 

thousands  of 
rupees. 

Naisinghpur    . 
HoshangSbad . 
Nimar     .... 
Betul       .... 
Chhindwara    . 

Totel 

1,976 
3,676 

4,a7A 
3,826 

4.631 

446',585 
339.615 
385,363 
407,937 

6,9a 

7,73 
4,61 
3,94 
3,4» 

18,383 

1,785.008 

35,60 

*  The  District  fi}i;ures  of  area  and  population  have  been  adjusted,  to  allow  for  some 
small  transfers  of  territory  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Census  of  1901. 

Of  these  Narsinghpur,  Hoshangabad,  and  Nimar  extend 
from  east  to  west  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Narbada 
river,  while  Betfll  and  Chhindwara  lie  on  the  hills  to  the  south 
of  the  valley.  The  population  of  the  Division  was  1,763,105 
in  1881,  from  which  it  increased  in  1891  to  1,881,147,  or  by 
6  per  cent  This  increase  was  considerably  less  than  the  Pro- 
vincial average,  the  explanation  being  that  the  fertile  tracts  of 
the  Narbada  valley  were  already  so  closely  cultivated  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  further  expansion.  During  the  last  decade 
the  population  decreased  to  1,783,441,  or  by  5  per  cent.,  as  a 
result  of  a  succession  of  disastrous  failures  of  crops.  Since  the 
Census  of  1901  a  small  transfer  of  territory  has  taken  place, 
and  the  adjusted  population  in  1904  was  1,785,008.  The 
Nerbudda  Division  is  the  smallest  in  the  Province  in  both  area 
and  population.  In  1901  Hindus  numbered  70  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  and  Animists  18  per  cent.  There  were  84,122 
Musalmans,  9,522  Jains,  and  5,355  Christians,  of  whom  709 
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were  Europeans  or  Eurasians.  The  density  of  population  is 
97  persons  per  square  mile,  compared  with  112  for  the  British 
Districts  of  the  Province.  The  Division  contains  17  towns 
and  6,164  villages.  Burhanpur  (33,341)  is  the  only  town 
with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  On  the  large  block  of 
the  SatpurSs,  known  as  the  Mahadeo  hills,  in  the  south  of 
Hoshangabad  District,  is  situated  the  sanitarium  of  Pachmarhl, 
which  is  the  summer  head-quarters  of  the  Local  Government 
The  small  State  of  Makrai  in  Hoshangabad  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner. 
Boun-  Narsinghpur  District. — District  in  the  Nerbudda  Division 

dariesjcon-  of  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  22*^  37'  and  23**  15'  N. 
^^hSr'  and  78^  27'  and  79**  38'  £.,  in  the  upper  half  of  the  Narbada 
and  river  valley,  with  an  area  of  1,976  square  miles.  On  the  north 
systems,  j^  jg  bounded  by  the  Bhopal  State  and  by  Saugor,  Damoh, 
and  Jubbulpore  Districts;  on  the  south  by  Chhindw^ra; 
on  the  west  by  Hoshangabad;  and  on  the  east  by  Seoni 
and  Jubbulpore.  Nearly  the  whole  District  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  Narbada,  occupying  a  stretch  of  15  or  20  miles 
between  the  river  and  the  northern  range  of  the  SStpura 
plateau.  The  NarbadH  forms  the  northern  boundary  for  a 
considerable  length,  and  immediately  beyond  the  river  the 
southern  scarp  of  the  Vindhyan  range  extends  like  a  line  of 
cliffs  almost  along  its  banks.  A  small  strip  of  territory  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  Narbada,  On  the  south  of  the  District  a 
broad  belt  of  gravelly  soil  merges  through  woody  borders  into 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Satpura  highlands.  The  hilly  country 
itself  is  generally  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  in  width. 
Between  the  Satpuras  and  the  Narbada  lies  the  greater  part  of 
the  District,  in  the  first  of  the  wide  alluvial  basins  which,  alter- 
nating with  rocky  gorges,  give  so  varied  a  character  to  the 
river's  course.  The  surface  of  the  valley  is  covered  by  a  deep 
layer  of  black  alluvial  soil,  which  is  famed  for  its  fertility. 
The  general  elevation  is  about  1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
fall  in  the  course  of  the  Narbada  within  the  District  being  very 
slight.  During  its  passage  through  Narsinghpur  the  Narbada  re- 
ceive? the  waters  of  several  tributaries,  principally  fTX)m  the  south. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  Sher  and  theShakkar,  with 
their  respective  affluents,  the  Macharewa  and  Chitarewa. 
Other  smaller  rivers  are  the  DudhI  and  Soner,  which  form  the 
western  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  District,  and  the  Barurewa, 
All  these  rise  in  the  Satpura  range  on  the  southern  border, 
and  though  their  courses  are  short  they  fill  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.    The  passage  of   these    streams  through  the  soft 
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alluvial  soil  produces  a  wide  series  of  ravines  on  either  bank, 
rendering  the  ground  for  some  distance  uncultivable,  the  most 
marked  systems  of  ravines  being  on  the  Narbada  and  Sher. 
The  Hiran  and  Sindhor  rivers  join  the  Narbada  from  the 
north. 

The  valley  in  the  north  of  the  District  is  covered  by  allu-  Geology. 
vium»    The  hilly  country  in  the  south  is  occupied  by  rocks 
referable  partly  to  the  Gondwana  and  partly  to  the  transition 
system. 

The  forests  are  not  extensive,  and  are  situated  principally  on  Botany, 
the  slopes  of  the  S^tpurSs  along  the  south  of  the  District,  with 
a  few  patches  on  the  northern  border  beyond  the  Narbadi. 
The  principal  tree,  even  in  the  forests,  is  the  mahud  (Bassia 
latifoiia) ;  and  the  rest  is  mainly  a  scrubby  growth  of  small 
teak,  acMr  {Buchanania  laiifolia\  daman  (Grewia  tiliaefolia)^ 
sdlai  (Boswellia  serraia),  palds  (Butea  frondosa\  and  similar 
shrubs  and  stunted  trees.  The  open  country  is  well  provided 
with  mahud  and  other  fruit-bearing  or  sacred  trees. 

Tigers  are  not  numerous.  Leopards  and  bears  frequent  the  Fauna. 
low  hills,  Sdmbar  and  fulgai  are  met  with  in  most  of  the 
forests,  but  spotted  deer  are  scarce.  Bison  sometimes  visit 
the  30uth-westem  hills  in  the  rainy  months.  The  forests  are 
singularly  devoid  of  bird  life.  Quail  are  plentiful  in  certain 
tracts,  as  also  are  peafowl  and  sand-grouse,  but  there  are  very 
few  water  birds. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy  and  very  pleasant  in  the  Climate 
cold  season.     The  annual  rainfall  averages  51  inches,  and  is  JP^^  "^°* 
more  usually  excessive  than  deficient,  wheat  on  the  heavy  black 
soil  being  very  liable  to  rust*     Frosts  sometimes  occiur  in  the 
cold  season,  but  hail  is  rare. 

At  the  earliest  period  at  which  anything  is  known  of  its  History, 
history,  Narsinghpur  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Mandla  Gond  dynasty.  The  stronghold  of  Chauragarh, 
twenty  miles  south-west  of  Narsinghpur  town,  on  the  crest  of 
the  outer  range  of  the  Satpura  table-land,  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  the  MandUl  kings.  Embracing 
two  hills  within  its  circle  of  defences,  it  is  less  a  fort  than  a 
huge  fortified  camp ;  and  the  vast  scale  of  the  whole  work,  its 
numerous  tanks  and  wells  excavated  at  so  unusual  an  elevation, 
and  the  massive  debris  of  the  buildings,  attest  the  lavish  outlay 
incurred  in  its  completion,  and  the  importance  which  was 
attached  to  it  as  a  royal  stronghold.  In  1564  Asaf  Kh^,  a 
Mughal  general,  invaded  the  Mandla  territories,  defeated  the 
RSnl  Durgavati,  widow  of  the  Gond  Raja  Dalpat  Shah,  and 
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took  by  storm  Chaur§garh,  finding,  it  is  said,  loo  jars  of  gold 
coin  and  i,ooo  elephants.  Three  generations  later,  in  the 
time  of  Raja  Prem  Narayan,  the  Bundela  prince  of  Orchha 
invaded  the  valley  and  took  Chauragarh  after  a  si^e  of  some 
months,  Prem  Narayan  being  killed  by  treachery.  Rinl  Ehir- 
gavati  and  Prem  Narayan  are  still  celebrated  in  folklore.  In 
1 781  the  Gond  dynasty  was  finally  overthrown  and  the  valley 
came  under  the  rule  of  the  Maratha  Subahs  of  Saugor,  who 
were  displaced  by  the  Bhonslas  fifteen  years  later.  In  Novem- 
ber, 181 7,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disturbances  at 
Nagpur  and  the  treachery  of  Raja  Appa  Sahib,  British  troops 
were  moved  into  Narsinghpur  and  the  Maratha  garrison  at 
Srinagar  was  defeated.  The  fort  at  Chauragarh  held  out  for 
some  time,  but  was  evacuated  lYi  May,  181 8.  The  District 
subsequently  came  under  British  administration,  and  was 
augmented  in  1826  by  the  temporary  cession  by  Sindhia  of  the 
trans-Narbada  parganas  of  Chanwarpatha  and  TendQkheda^ 
which  finally  became  British  territory  in  i860.  Since  1818 
the  tranquillity  of  the  District  has  been  twice  disturbed. 
During  the  Bundela  rising  of  1842  the  rebels  invaded  Nar- 
singhpur, receiving  the  tacit  support  of  nearly  all  the  land- 
holders of  Chanwarpatha,  and  plundered  several  villages,  but 
were  finally  defeated  and  forced  to  recross  the  Narbada.  In 
1857  the  Saugor  and  Bhopal  mutineers  entered  Chanwarpatha 
cm  two  occasions^  and  made  isolated  forays  across  the  Narbada. 
Except  from  two  or  three  landholders  in  Chanwarpatha  they 
met  with  no  support,  and  were  stubbornly  resisted  at  TendQ- 
kheda,  and  by  Rao  SOrat  Singh  LodhI  at  his  village  of  Imjhira. 
The  Deputy-Commissioner,  Captain  Teman,  took  the  field 
with  two  companies  of  irregular  troops  and  some  matchlockmen 
furnished  by  the  Gond  chiefs,  and  drove  out  the  rebels.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  this  officer  had  as  early  as  February,  1857, 
submitted  a  report  on  the  circulation  of  the  chapdtis^  stating 
his  belief  that  they  portended  an  insurrection ;  but  his  warning 
was  disregarded. 
Archaco-  There  are  few  archaeological  remains  of  interest  Barehta, 
^^^''  fourteen    miles    south-east    of   Narsinghpur    town,    formerly 

contained  a  number  of  sculptures,  some  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  Narsinghpur  and  placed  in  the  public  gardens, 
while  other  sculptures  are  believed  to  have  been  taken  to 
Europe,  and  little  remains  at  Barehta  itself.  An  important 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  District  is  Barmhan  at  the  junction 
of  the  Narbada  and  Warahi  rivers,  while  there  are  numerous 
temples  and  fine  flights  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  north 
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bank  of  the  river.     Dhilwar  and  Chanwarpatha  contain  the 
ruins  of  Gond  forts. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumera-  The 
tions  was  as  follows  :  (1881)  365,173 ;  (1891)  367,026  ;  (1901)  P^op^e* 
3'3>95i'  ^  small  transfer  of  territory  to  Narsinghpur  from 
Saugor  was  made  in  1902,  and  the  corrected  totals  of  area  and 
population  are  now  1,976  square  miles  and  315,518  persons. 
Between  1881  and  1891  the  population  was  nearly  stationary. 
In  the  last  intercensal  period  the  decrease  was  at  the  rate  of 
14  per  cent.  Deaths  exceeded  births  in  six  years  of  the 
decade,  and  the  District  was  severely  affected  by  the  famines 
of  both  1897  and  1900.  The  District  has  three  towns, 
Narsinghpur,  Gadarwara,  and  Chhindwara;  and  963 
inhabited  villages.  The  following  statistics  of  population  in 
1 90 1  have  been  adjusted  on  account  of  the  transfer  mentioned 
above : — 
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About  85  percent,  of  the  population  are  Hindus,  10  percent. 
Animists,  and  nearly  4  per  cent.  Muhammadans.  Practically 
the  whole  population  speak  the  Bundell  dialect  of  Western 
Hindi,  the  Gonds  having  almost  entirely  abandoned  their  own 
language.  MarathI,  UrdQ,  and  Gondl  are  spoken  by  a  few 
hundred  persons  each. 

The  principal  landholding  castes  are  BrShmans  (24,000),  Their 
Rajputs    (14,000),   Banias   (9,000),    KurmTs   (7,000),  Lodhis  ^wtes  and 
(30,000),  KaonrSs  (14,000),  and  Raj  Gonds.    Brahmans  belong  tjons! 
principally  to  Northern  India,  but  there  are  also  some  Maratha 
Brahman  landlords,  who  generally  bear  the  title  of  Pandit 
The  GolapQrabs  form  a  local  sub-caste  of  Brahmans,  who  have 
been  settled  in  the  District  for  a  long  time  and  are  solely 
cultivators ;  they  neither  beg  nor  perform  priestly  functions. 
Most  of  the  Rajputs  belong  to  a  local  sub-caste  called  Gorai, 
and  are  of  mixed  descent    The  principal  cultivating  castes  are 
Lodhis,  Kurmis,  and  Kaonras.    The  Kaonras  profess  to  be 
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descended  from  the  Kauravas  of  the  MahabhSrata,  who 
after  being  defeated  by  the  Pdndavas  came  and  settled  in 
Narsinghpur.  They  are  certainly  not  Rajputs,  and  there  is 
some  reason  for  supposing  them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Ahlrs. 
The  labouring  classes  are  ChamUrs  (17^000)  and  Mehras 
(15,000),  who  together  form  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  Gonds,  who  number  35*000,  or  1 1  per  cent.  These 
are  all  in  very  poor  circumstances.  The  Gonds  are  compara- 
tively civilized,  but  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Many  of  them 
have  only  a  garden  plot  for  spade  cultivation^  or  a  small 
holding  of  the  poorest  soil.  They  depend  largely  on  the 
mahud  crop  and  other  forest  produce,  and  on  the  sale  of  head- 
loads  of  grass  and  fuel.  About  62  per  cent,  of  the  population 
were  returned  as  dependent  on  agriculture  in  1901. 

Of  the  359  Christians,  66  belong  to  the  Anglican  com- 
munion and  267  are  Methodists.  Native  Christians  number 
319.  The  Hardwicke  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
has  a  station  at  Narsinghpur. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  area  consists  of  black 
alluvial  soil.  The  quality  varies  according  to  the  lie  of  the 
land,  ground  which  is  undulating  or  cut  up  by  ravines  being, 
the  poorest.  Below  the  SStpurS  Hills  there  is  a  belt  of  light 
sandy  soil  suited  to  the  growth  of  rice.  A  somewhat  peculiar 
system  followed  in  the  hill  country  is  that  of  sowing  several  of 
the  autumn  crops  together,  such  mixtures  as  kodonyjawdr^  and 
cotton,  til  and  arhar,  or  rice,  jawdr,  and  arhar^  with  urad 
or  mung  as  a  fourth  ingredient  in  each  case,  being  found  in  the 
same  field.  The  cultivators  hope  that  in  such  cases  they  will 
get  a  good  return  from  one  or  two  of  the  crops  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  season  may  be;  but  such  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  can  scarcely  be  considered  good  agriculture.  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  heavy  decreases  in  the  acreage 
of  wheat,  gram,  and  kodon^  partly  counterbalanced  by  a  rise 
in  those  of  masur^  rice,  and  cotton. 

More  than  45  square  miles  are  held  wholly  or  partially 
free  of  revenue,  and  the  remainder  on  the  ordinary  mdlguzdrt 
tenure.  The  following  table  gives  the  principal  agricultural 
statistics  in  1903-4,  in  square  miles: — 
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No  considerable  extension  of  cultivation  is  now  possible. 
Wheat,  either  sown  singly  or  mixed  with  gram,  covers  318 
Square  miles,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area;  gram,  176 
square  miles ;  /r/,  78 ;  rice,  54 ;  jowdr^  33 ;  and  cotton,  50.  The 
small  millet  kodon  is  mainly  grown  as  a  food-crop  in  the  hilly 
tracts  by  Gond  cultivators  and  is  not  exported.  Only  7,000 
acres  are  occupied  by  linseed.  It  is  peculiarly  liable  to  rust, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  popular  crop  for  heavy  black  soil,  but  the 
area  under  it  was  larger  a  few  years  ago  than  at  present.  The 
cultivation  of  cotton  has  recently  increased.  It  is  grown  on 
the  light  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  Narbada  or  mixed  with 
other  crops,  and  the  out-turn  is  usually  poon  Rice  is  mainly 
raised  as  a  catch-crop  in  embanked  fields  before  gram,  or  as 
a  mixture  with  other  crops. 

The  principal  agricultural  improvement  is  the  embankment  Improve- 
of  wheat-fields  to  hold  up  water  during  the  rains.     This,  '"*?^"* 
however,  is  practised  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  District  tural  prac- 
adjoining  Jubbulpore,  and   the   anticipation    that   it  would  ^^c 
gradually  extend  to  the  remaining  area  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
Only  about   2,500  acres  were  regularly  embanked  in  1893, 
but  since  then  up  to  1905  embankments  have  been  constructed 
on  an  additional  13,000  acres.     In  places  where  the  surface  is 
sloping  the  field  cannot  be  embanked  on  all  sides,  but  a  bank 
is  run  across  the  lower  end  to  prevent  scouring.     About  78 
square  miles  have  small  embankments  of  this  type  or  ban- 
dhids.    During  the  eleven  years  following  1893  only  Rs.  17,000 
was  advanced  in  Land  Improvement  Loans,  and  1*9  lakhs 
under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans  Act. 

Cattle  are  bred  in  the  District,  and  are  also  imported  from  Cattle, 
Chhindwara,  Nimar,  Hoshangabfid,  and  Saugor.     The  Nar-P^J**?» 
singhpur  cattle  have  no  particular  reputation.    They  are  slow,  *"      ^^' 
but  have  the  strength  which  is  requisite  for  cultivation  in  the 
heavy  black  soil.    The  number  of  cattle  was  greatly  reduced 
by  mortality  in  the  famines.     Buffaloes  are  kept  for  breeding 
purposes  and  for  the  manufacture  of  ^^.    There  were  formerly 
a  considerable  number  of  horses  in  the   District;  but  the 
impoverishment  of  many  landowners  and  the  construction  of 
good  roads  have  rendered  horse-breeding  too  expensive,  and 
to  a  great  extent  destroyed  the  taste  for  it,  the  people  generally 
preferring  a  buUock-cart  to  a  horse,  when  the  former  method 
of  locomotion  is  practicable. 

Only  about  2,000  to  2,500  acres  are  irrigated.     Irrigation  is  Irrigation. 
aUnost  entirely  firom  wells,  and  is  practically  ccmfined  to  sugar- 
cane and  garden  crops.    There  are  about  1,100  irrigation  wells. 
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Forests.  The  area  of  Government  forest  is  249  square  miles,  all  of 
which  is  *  reserved.'  The  principal  forests  are  on  the  Sitpura 
range  in  the  south  of  the  District,  and  there  are  small 
patches  north  of  the  NarbadS  on  the  Vindhyan  range.  Teak, 
sdj  {Terminalia  totneniosa\  khair  {Acacia  Catechu),  and 
bamboos  are  the  principal  trees*  The  revenue  in  1903-4 
was  Rs.  20,000. 

Minerals.  The  coal-mines  situated  at  MohpSni,  twelve  miles  from 
Gadarwara  at  the  foot  of  the  S^tpura  Hills,  are  served  by  a 
branch  line  of  railway.  They  have  been  worked  since  1862, 
and  the  opening  out  of  some  fresh  seams  has  recently  been 
undertaken.  The  annual  out-turn  is  now  about  43,000  tons. 
The  coal  is  of  moderate  quality.  In  1904  the  mines  were 
sold  by  the  Nerbudda  Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  Coal  is  also  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  Sher  and  Shakkar  rivers.  There  are  iron 
mines  at  TendQkheda  on  the  north  of  the  Narbada  close  to 
the  base  of  the  Vindhyan  range,  but  they  are  worked  only  by 
native  miners,  or  Loh^lrs.  About  150  large  and  70  small 
furnaces  were  working  in  1895  ;  but  the  returns  for  1904 
show  only  8,  and  the  industry  is  now  nearly  extinct,  though 
the  iron  has  a  local  reputation.  The  mines  are  mere  open 
pits  cut  to  the  depth  of  about  30  feet  through  the  black  soil 
and  underlying  clay,  and  have  to  be  re-excavated  annually 
after  the  rainy  season.  Copper  ores  occur  at  BarmhSn.  They 
were  worked  for  a  time,  and  the  band  of  rock  in  which  they  lie 
was  found  to  be  6  feet  thick,  while  the  average  yield  of  copper 
from  some  ores  was  28  per  cent. 

Arts  and        Hand-weaving    and    dyeing  were  formerly  carried  on  to 

mannfac-  ^  considerable  extent,  but  the  industries  are  suffering  from  the 
competition  of  machine-made  cloth.  Gadarwara  is  the  most 
important  centre,  while  Singhpur  and  Amgaon  have  also  con- 
siderable numbers  of  looms  and  dye-houses  and  Narsinghpur 
a  few.  Indigo  is  used  in  combination  with  other  agents  to 
produce  the  dark-green  cloth  called  amohwdy  padded  coats  of 
which  are  largely  worn  in  the  cold  season.  Chichll  has  an 
industry  of  brass-workers,  and  brass  vessels  are  also  imported 
from  Jubbulpore  and  Poona.  Glass  bangles  are  made  at 
Nay^khedS  and  Barha,  and  rude  glass  bottles  for  holding 
the  sacred  water  of  the  Narbada  at  BarmhSn.  A  few  Muham- 
madan  butchers  have  settled  at  Gadarwira  and  prepare  dried 
meat.    A  ginning  factory  has  lately  been  opened  at  GadarwSra 

Com-         ^y  ^  P"^^'^  company,  and  another  at  Chhindwara. 

merce.  Wheat  has  hitherto  been  the  staple  product  of  Narsinghpur 
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District,  forming  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports. 
Oilseeds,  gram,  and  other  grains  are  also  exported  to  a  less 
extent.  GM  is  sent  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  hides  and 
bcHies  to  Bombay.  The  exports  of  forest  produce  from 
Narsinghpur  are  not  considerable,  but  those  of  the  adjoining 
tracts  of  ChhindwSUa  are  brought  to  B^bai  station.  The 
imports  are  principally  cotton  piece-goods,  salt,  sugar,  kerosene 
oil,  tobacco,  and  articles  of  hardware.  Rice  is  imported  by 
road  from  SeonI  and  Chhindw^a,  salt  comes  from  Ahmadfibad, 
and  gur  or  unrefined  cane-sugar  from  Lucknow  and  Patna. 
Three  annual  fairs  are  held,  at  BarmhSn,  Barehta,  and  SSnkal. 
A  large  amount  of  traffic  in  household  and  other  commodities 
takes  place  at  the  Barmhan  fair. 

The  Jubbulpore  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Railways 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  District  from  west  to  east,  ^'^^  '^*  *' 
having  a  length  of  75  miles  and  8  stations  within  its  limits. 
There  is  also  a  branch  line  of  1 2  miles  from  GtdarwSra  to  the 
Mohp^i  coal-mines.  The  feeder  roads  to  GSdarwira,  KarelT, 
Chhindwara,  and  Narsinghpur  are  the  most  important  trade- 
routes.  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Saugor, 
Kareli  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  was  the 
station  for  Saugor,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  metalled 
road  crossing  the  Narbad^  at  Barmh^.  It  now  only  retains 
the  trade  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Rehll  tahsll  and  the 
centre  of  Narsin^pur.  A  metalled  road  is  projected  from 
Narsinghpur  town  to  Lakhnldon  in  SeonI  District  and  has 
been  constructed  for  17  miles,  but  it  passes  through  poor 
country  and  there  is  not  much  traffic  on  it.  The  old  road 
from  Jubbulpore  to  Bombay  runs  through  the  District,  but 
as  it  adjoins  and  is  parallel  to  the  railway,  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  The  length  of  metalled  roads  in  the 
District  is  79  miles,  and  of  unmetalled  roads  135  miles.  The 
expenditure  on  maintenance  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  33,000.  The 
Public  Works  department  maintains  94  miles  of  the  more 
important  roads  and  the  District  council  the  remainder.  There 
are  avenues  of  trees  on  1 17  miles. 

The  earliest  scarcities  of  which  accounts  are  available  resulted  Famine, 
rather  from  political  disturbances  than  climatic  causes.  War 
and  its  effects  caused  distress  in  the  upper  Narbadd  valley 
during  the  years  1771,  1783,  and  1809.  It  is  recorded  that 
in  1 771  wheat  sold  in  Narsinghpur  at  5  seers  to  the  rupee.  In 
1832-3  severe  distress  occurred,  owing  to  a  poor  harvest  caused 
by  excessive,  followed  by  deficient,  rain.  The  failure  of  1868-9 
was  not  severe  in  Narsinghpur.     In  1894  and  1895  the  spring 
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crops  were  spoilt  by  excessive  winter  rain.  A  little  relief  was 
given  by  opening  works  in  1895,  and  the  forests  were  thrown 
open.  In  1895  ^^^  ra^^s  stopped  prematurely  and  the  harvest 
was  only  60  per  cent,  of  normal.  This  was  followed  by  a  total 
failure  of  the  crops  in  1896-7.  Famine  prevailed  throughout 
the  year  1897,  when  59,000  persons,  or  16  per  cent  of  the 
population,  were  on  relief  in  June.  The  total  expenditure  was 
10  lakhs,  the  principal  form  of  relief  consisting  of  road  works. 
In  1 899-1900  two-fifths  of  a  normal  crop  were  obtained,  and 
the  District  was  not  severely  distressed.  The  expenditure  was 
1*5  lakhs,  and  some  useful  work  was  done  in  the  eradication 
of  kans  grass  (Saccharutn  spontaneuni)  and  the  construction  of 
field  embankments. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided  by  three  Assistant  or 
Extra-Assistant  Commissioners.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  District  is  divided  into  two  tahsils,  each  of  which  has 
a  tahsuldar  and  a  natb-tahsilddr.  The  Forest  officer  usually 
belongs  to  the  Provincial  Service. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  a  Subordinate 
Judge,  and  a  Munsif  at  each  idhsU.  The  Divisional  and  Sessions 
Judge  of  the  Nerbudda  Division  has  jurisdiction  in  Narsinghpur. 
The  crime  of  the  District,  which  was  serious  a  few  years  ago,  is 
now  petty.  Civil  work  is  very  heavy,  and  the  people  are 
noted  for  their  fondness  for  litigation.  Suits  between  landlord 
and  tenant  and  mortgage  suits  furnish  the  largest  number  of 
cases. 

Under  the  MarStha  revenue  system,  villages  were  let  out 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  any  rights  or  consideration  which 
the  village  headmen  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  were  almost 
entirely  effaced.  No  l^al  status  was  given  to  tenants,  and  the 
older  cultivators  were  protected  only  by  the  custom  that,  so 
long  as  the  annual  rent  demanded  was  paid,  their  tenure  was 
hereditary  and  continuous.  During  the  period  of  Mar^thS 
rule  the  District  was  severely  rack-rented,  every  possible  device 
of  illegal  exaction  being  employed  to  raise  money ;  but  the 
effect  of  this  oppressive  administration  was  largely  counter- 
balanced by  the  fact  that  the  considerable  garrisons  maintained 
at  Srinagar  and  Chauragarh  and  the  court  of  the  local  governor 
afforded  a  ready  market  for  produce.  These  facts  were  dis- 
regarded when  the  District  first  came  under  British  administra- 
tion, and  in  consequence  the  attempts  made  to  collect  the 
nominal  demand  under  the  MarathSs  proved  a  disastrous 
failure.  The  annual  demand  at  cession  was  6-67  lakhs,  and 
twenty  years  afterwards  it  had  fallen  to  4  lakhs.    In  1836 
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a  twenty  years'  settlement  was  concluded,  and  the  revenue 
fixed  at  3'47  lakhs.  The  next  revision  was  delayed  for  some 
years  owing  to  the  Mutiny,  and  was  completed  in  1864  by 
Mr.  (Sir  Charles)  Grant,  whose  settlement  report  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  publications  relating  to  the  Central  Provinces. 
The  revenue  was  raised  to  4*2  2  lakhs,  an  increase  of  2  7  per  cent., 
the  settlement  being  made  for  thirty  years.  During  its  currency 
Narsinghpur,  like  other  Districts  at  this  period,  prospered 
greatly.  The  cropped  area  increased  by  \o\  per  cent.,  and 
there  was  a  rise  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  grain.  A  new 
settlement  was  concluded  in  1894,  at  which  the  demand  was 
raised  to  6-42  lakhs,  or  by  50  per  cent  Some  temporary 
remissions  of  land  revenue  have  been  made  since  the  famines, 
in  consequence  of  the  agricultural  deterioration  which  resulted 
from  them.  The  term  of  the  revised  settlement  varies  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  years,  a  shorter  period  than  the  one  now 
generally  prescribed  of  twenty  years  having  been  adopted,  in 
order  to  produce  a  regular  rotation  of  District  settlements.  . 
The  average  incidence  of  revenue  per  acre  of  cultivation  was 
R.  0-15-3  (maximum  Rs.  1-6-8,  minimimi  R.  0-8-6),  while 
that  of  the  rental  was  Rs.  1-11-7  (maximum  Rs.  2-13-0, 
minimum  R.  0-14-3).  Collections  on  account  of  land  revenue 
and  revenue  fi'om  all  sources  are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of 
rupees :  — 


Land  revenae 
Total  revenue    . 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1.   1    1903-4. 

4,32 

6,39 

4," 

7,01 
9.46 

%% 

Local  affairs,  outside  municipal  areas,  are  managed  by  a  Local 
District  council  and  two  local  boards  each  having  jurisdiction  ^><>*>^*  *°^ 
over  one  tahsuL    The  income  of  the  District  council  in  1903-4  paiities. 
was  Rs.  78,000.    The  expenditure  was  mainly  on  public  works 
(Rs.   25,000)  and  education  (Rs.  30,000).     Narsinghpur, 
Chhindwara,  and  Gadarwara  are  municipal  towns. 

The  force  under  the  District  Superintendent  of  police  con-  Police  and 
sists  of  339  officers  and  men,  including  3  mounted  constables,  J"^*- 
besides  1,032  village  watchmen  for  966  inhabited  towns  and 
villages.     Narsinghpur  town  has  a  District  jail,  with  accom- 
modation for  170  prisoners,  including  13  females.     The  daily 
average  number  of  prisoners  in  1904  was  89. 

In  respect  of  education  the  District  occupies  the  fourth  Education* 
position  in  the  Province,  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  the  population 
(9*4  males  and  0*3  females)  being  able  to  read  and  write.    The 
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Hospitals 
and  dis- 
pensaries. 


Vaccina- 
tion. 


proportion  of  children  under  instruction  to  those  of  school- 
going  age  is  13  per  cent  Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils 
are  as  follows:  (1880-1)  4^334;  (1890-1)  6,062;  (1900-1) 
5,926;  (1903-4)  6,110,  including  554  girls.  The  educational 
institutions  comprise  two  English  and  six  vernacular  middle 
schools,  and  ninety-three  primary  schools.  The  expenditure 
on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  49,000,  of  which  Rs.  43,000 
was  derived  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds  and  Rs.  4,000 
from  fees. 

The  District  has  7  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for 
98  in-patients.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was 
50,813,  of  whom  571  were  in-patients,  and  1,879  operations 
were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  10,000,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  provided  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  towns  of 
Narsinghpur,  Gadarwara,  and  Chhindwira.  The  number  of 
persons  successfully  vaccinated  in  1903-4  was  59  per  1,000 
of  the  District  population,  a  high  proportion. 

[C.  Grant,  Settlement  Report,  1866;  E.  A.  De  Brett,  Settle- 
meht  Report,  1895.     A  District  Gazetteer  is  being  compiled.] 

Narsinghpur  Tahs^. — Eastern  tahsil  of  Narsinghpur  Dis- 
trict, Central  Provinces,  lying  between  22®  37'  and  23°  13'  N. 
and  79°  38'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,106  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  148,738,  compared  with  172,801  in 
1 891.  In  1902,  II  villages  were  transferred  to  the  tah^l  from 
Saugor  District,  and  the  adjusted  population  is  150,305  persons. 
The  density  is  136  persons  per  square  mile.  The  tah^l  con- 
tains two  towns,  Narsinghpur  (population,  11,233),  the  head- 
quarters of  the  tahstl  and  District,  and  Chhindwara  (4,216) ; 
and  533  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  186  square  miles  of 
Government  forest,  61  per  cent  of  the  available  area  is  occupied 
for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was  489  square 
miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was 
Rs.  3,31,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  31,000.  The  tahsii  consists 
roughly  of  a  belt  of  land  near  the  Narbada  river,  where  the  soil 
has  been  impoverished  by  the  action  of  drainage  and  much  cut 
up  into  ravines,  a  rich  black  soil  tract  behind  this,  and  then 
some  sandy  and  stony  land  leading  up  to  the  Sfttpura  Hills  on 
the  south. 

G&darw^ra  Tahsii,— Western  tahsii  of  Narsinghpur  Dis- 
trict, Central  Provinces,  lying  between  22^38'  and  23°i5'N. 
and  78^27'  and  79°  4' E.,  with  an  area  of  870  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  165,213,  compared  with  194,225 
in  1 89 1.     The  density  is  190  persons  per  square  mile.     The 
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/a^/ contains  one  town,  Gadarwara  (population,  8,198),  the 
head-quarters,  and  430  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  63  square 
miles  of  Government  forest,  69  per  cent,  of  the  available  area 
is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4 
was  515  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the 
same  year  was  Rs.  3,03,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  27,000.  The 
tahsUl  occupies  a  tract  in  the  Narbadil  valley,  consisting  of 
a  fertile  plain  of  black  soil,  cut  up  into  ravines  near  the  river 
and  flanked  by  a  narrow  belt  of  the  S^tpur^  hill  country. 

Chhindwara.— Town  in  the  District  and  taMl  of  Narsingh- 
pur,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  23°  2'  N.  and  79®  29'  E.,  on 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  583  miles  from  Bombay. 
Population  (1901),  4,216.  Chhindwfira  is  on  the  old  trunk 
road  to  the  Deccan,  and  was  established  in  1824  by  Sir  W. 
Sleeman  for  the  convenience  of  travellers  through  the  Narbada 
valley,  at  the  time  when  this  road  was  infested  by  Thags.  It 
was  created  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts 
during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  4,400.  In  1903-4  * 
the  income  was  Rs.  4,700,  derived  mainly  from  fees  on  the 
registration  of  cattle.  Produce  from  the  adjoining  tracts  is 
brought  to  Chhindwlra  station  for  export,  and  an  important 
weekly  cattle  market  is  held  here  at  which  more  than  1,000 
head  change  hands.  A  cotton-ginning  factory  has  been 
erected.  Chhindwara  possesses  a  vernacular  middle  school 
and  a  dispensary. 

Gadarwara  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  taMl  of  the 
same  name,  Narsinghpur  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated 
in  22"^  55'  N.  and  78**  48'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shakkar 
and  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  to  Jubbulpore, 
536  miles  from  Bombay.  The  town  was  the  capital  of  the 
District  in  the  time  of  the  MarlthSs.  Population  (1901),  8, 198. 
GadarwSra  was  created  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal 
receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  19,000.  In 
1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  33,000,  derived  principally  from 
octroi.  Gadarwara  is  the  largest  exporting  station  in  the  District 
for  the  local  products  of  gM  and  grain.  Various  handicrafts, 
such  as  weaving,  dyeing,  shoe-making,  and  pottery,  are  also 
carried  on  in  the  town,  but  are  in  a  depressed  condition. 
A  cotton-ginning  factory  has  recently  been  erected  with  a 
capital  of  Rs.  32,000,  which  disposed  of  cotton  to  the  value 
of  a  lakh  of  rupees  in  1902-3.  GadarwSra  contains  an  English 
middle  school  and  a  dispensary. 

Narsinghpur  Town, — Head-quarters  of  the  District  and 
/iiAif/of  the  same  name.  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  22**  57'  N. 
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and  79^  13'  E.,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  to  Jub- 
bulpore,  564  miles  from  Bombay.  Population  (1901),  11,233- 
It  was  formerly  called  Chhota-Gadarwara,  and  the  name 
of  Narsinghpur  was  given  when  a  temple  of  Narsingh  (the 
man-lion  incarnation  of  Vishnu)  was  erected  about  100  years 
ago.  Narsinghpur  proper  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
small  river  Singri,  and  the  houses  on  the  eastern  bank  are 
really  situated  in  a  separate  town  called  KandelT,  but  are 
included^within  the  municipality  of  Narsinghpur,  The  Singri, 
though  of  absolutely  insignificant  size,  is  liable  to  sudden 
floods;  and  in  1891  it  submerged  the  town  and  civil  station, 
and  washed  away  numerous  houses,  though  the  exertions  of 
the  civil  officers  prevented  any  loss  of  life.  It  has  been 
dammed  to  afford  a  water-supply  to  the  town.  Narsinghpur 
was  created  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts 
during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  15,000,  In 
1903-4  they  were  Rs.  17,000,  mainly  derived  from  octroi,  but 
including  a  grant  of  Rs.  4,000  from  Provincial  funds  for  educa- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  the  export  of  timber  from  the 
Chhindwara  forests,  there  has  not  hitherto  been  much  trade 
at  Narsinghpur,  the  adjoining  station  of  KLarell  being  a  more 
important  centre.  But  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to 
Saugor,  Karell  has  been  diminishing  and  Narsinghpur  increasing 
in  importance.  Hand-weaving  and  dyeing  and  book-binding 
are  among  the  local  handicrafts.  The  town  contains  a  printing 
press  with  Hindi  and  English  type,  which  issues  three  monthly 
vernacular  periodicals.  It  has  an  English  middle  and  other 
schools,  and  three  dispensaries.  A  mission  station  of  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  estabUshed 
here. 
Bonn-  Hoshang9.bad  District. — District  in  the  Nerbudda  Division 

fi^rion,  ^^ *^^  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  2\''  53'  and  22°  59'  N. 
and  hill  '  and  76°  47'.  and  78°  44'  E.,   with  an  area  of  3,676  square 

and  river    n^ii^g^     j^  jg  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Native  States 
systems* 

of  BhopSl  and   Indorc;  on  the  east  by   Narsinghpur;    on 

the  west  by  NimSr;  while  the  southern  border  marches 
with  ChhindwEra,  Betul,  and  Berar,  The  District  consists  of 
a  long  narrow  strip  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  Narbada 
valley,  with  sections  of  the  Satpuri  hill  country  on  the  southern 
border.  The  Narbada  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  of  the  Central  Provinces  along  its  whole  length  in 
Hoshangabad,  running  from  a  little  north  of  east  to  south  of 
west;  and  the  District  extends  along  its  southern  bank  for 
a  length  of  over  120  miles,  while  its  width  varies  from  22  to 
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40  miles.  North  of  the  NarbadS  lie  the  Vindhyan  mountains, 
in  places  seen  only  as  a  far-off  outline,  with  the  plains  of 
Bhopal  or  Indore  spread  out  below,  in  other  places  running  in 
and  following  the  line  of  the  river,  the  water  of  which  washes 
their  base  for  miles.  In  these  spots  outlying  spurs  and  hills 
are  generally  found  on  the  southern  side.  One  such  spur, 
known  as  the  Black  Rocks,  crops  up  close  to  Hoshangab^d 
and  supplies  the  town  with  building  and  paving  stone.  With 
the  exception  of  these  outliers,  the  portion  of  the  District 
adjoining  the  NarbadI  consists  of  an  open  black  soil  plain 
of  great  fertility.  In  the  south  the  Satpuras  generally  run 
in  successive  ranges  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  valley  and 
trending  to  the  south-west.  The  portions  included  in  the 
District  consist  of  the  block  of  the  Pachmarhi  or  Mahadeo 
hills  in  the  south-east,  a  low  outer  range  of  the  SStpuras 
running  through  the  HoshangSbSld  and  Harda  tah^ls  with  the 
valley  of  the  Denwa  behind  it  in  the  centre,  and  another  wild 
tract  of  hill  and  forest  on  the  south-west  called  Kalibhit ', 
which  extends  to  the  TSpti  on  the  border  of  Berar.  Most  of 
the  peaks  of  the  SatpurSs  rise  to  about  2,000  feet,  or  a  little 
over,  but  in  the  Mahadeo  hills  there  are  three  with  an  eleva- 
tion  of  over  4,000  feet.  HoshangSbad  town  is  1,01 1  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  fall  of  the  Narbada  in  this  part  of  its  course  is 
rather  less  than  3  feet  in  a  mile.  From  the  Satpuras  numerous 
streams  run  down  through  the  valley  to  the  Narbada^  having  in 
the  east,  where  the  slope  of  the  valley  is  rapid  and  direct,  a  very 
straight  course  and  a  length  of  only  about  24  miles  from  the 
base  of  the  hills  to  their  confluence,  while  in  the  west  they 
make  a  circular  sweep  and  usually  flow  for  about  40  miles 
through  the  plain.  The  principal  of  these  streams  are  the 
DudhI  on  the  east,  dividing  Hoshangabad  from  Narsinghpur, 
the  Tawa  flowing  through  the  Hoshangabad  tah^l^  the  Ganjal 
separating  Seonl-Malwa  and  Harda,  and  the  Machak  on  the 
west  These  bring  down  with  them  large  quantities  of  sand  in 
their  floods,  which  are  very  high  and  rapid,  and  deposit  it  on 
the  banks,  causing  deterioration  in  the  soil  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Where  two  or  three  rivers  escaping  separately  from 
the  hills  draw  close  together,  the  whole  of  the  land  enclosed 
between  them  is  generally  poor  soil  overrun  with  jungle. 
Notable  instances  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  the  system  of  rivers 
which  imite  near  Sohagpur,  and  those  which  join  the  Indra 
east  of  SeonI,  in  both  of  which  cases  a  large  belt  of  forest 
reaches  nearly  down  to  the  Narbada. 

'  Transferred  to  Nimar  District  in  1904. 
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Geology.  The  plain  portion  of  the  District  is  covered  by  alluvial  soil, 
consisting  of  a  stiff  reddish,  yellowish,  or  brownish  clay,  with 
numerous  intercalated  bands  of  sand  and  gravel.  Kankar 
abounds  throughout  the  deposit,  and  pisolitic  iron  granules  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  thickness  of  the  alluvial  deposits, 
as  exposed  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  usually  does  not  exceed 
a  maximum  of  loo  feet.  In  the  west,  rocks  belonging  to  the 
transition  system,  consisting  of  quartzite,  homstone-breccia,  and 
limestone,  occur  near  Handia.  The  hilly  tract  to  the  south, 
embracing  the  Pachmarhl  or  Mahadeo  hills,  forms  part  of  the 
great  Gondwana  system.  At  the  base  of  it  occurs  the  Talcher 
group,  consisting  mainly  of  greenish  silt  beds,  breaking  up  into 
small  splintering  fragments  and  hence  called  needle  shales,  and 
green,  brown,  or  whitish  felspathic  sandstones,  in  both  of  which 
pebbles  and  large  boulders  are  often  irregularly  scattered.  The 
Talchers  are  overlaid  by  the  D^Lmuda  series,  which  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  thick-bedded,  often  coarse  felspathic  sandstones,  with 
subordinate  beds  of  carbonaceous  shale  and  coal. 

Botany.  The  Government  forests  cover  the  hills  on  the  southern 

border  and  also  extend  into  the  plain,  especially  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  in  the  eastern  tract.  Almost  pure  teak 
forest  is  found  on  the  alluvial  flats  along  the  rivers,  and  on  red 
stony  soil  on  the  lower  hill-sides.  Mixed  forest  of  sdj  (Ter- 
minalia  tomentosa\  teak,  dhaurd  (Anogeissus  /a^/o/ia),  haldu 
(Adina  cordifolia)^  tinsd  {Ougeinia  d<ilbergioides\  and  bljdsdl 
(Pterocarpus  Marsupiuni)  occurs  on  the  middle  and  lower  slopes 
of  the  hill  belt.  On  the  dry  stony  hill-tops  and  plateaux,  more 
especially  those  of  sandstone  formation,  salai  {Boswellia 
serrata)  is  predominant,  with  stunted  trees  of  other  species, 
mainly  kkair  {Acacia  Catechu)  and  Undid  {Lagerstroemia  paroi- 
flora),  Sdl(Shorea  rolmsta)  is  found  on  the  Pachmarhl  plateau, 
and  anjan  {Hardwickia  binatd)  appears  in  the  Denwft  forests  of 
the  SohSgpur  range,  but  does  not  attain  any  size. 

Fauna.  The  forests  are  fairly  well  stocked  with  game,  including  bison 

in  the  Bon^and  Raj^borSri  tracts,  and  tigers,  leopards,  and  the 
usual  kinds  of  deer  over  most  of  the  wooded  area.  Antelope 
are  plentiful  in  the  open  country.  Of  birds,  peafowl  are  the 
most  numerous,  and  the  other  land  game  birds  are  also 
common,  but  duck  and  snipe  are  found  only  in  scattered 
localities.    Mahseer  may  be  had  in  the  rivers. 

Rainfall         Rainfall  is  registered  at  the  four  tahsal  head-quarters  and  at 

^mat  Pachmarhl.  The  annual  fall  at  Hoshangabad  town  is  50 
inches,  and  this  may  probably  be  taken  as  representing  die 
average  for  the  plain.     In  the  hills  the  rainfall  is  much  heavier. 
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Until  within  recent  years  the  District  has  very  rarely  suffered 
from  marked  deficiency  of  rain.  Thunderstorms  occur  with 
comparative  frequency  in  the  hot  season.  Hail  is  not  un- 
common and  is  much  dreaded,  but  duststorms  are  unknown. 
The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy.  The  cold  season  is 
characterized  by  bright  cloudless  days  and  cold  nights  with 
piercing  winds ;  frost  is  known,  but  water  never  freezes.  The 
summer  months  are  hot  and  dry,  and  during  the  rains  the 
weather  is  somewhat  steamy  and  expressive,  especially  in  the 
town  of  Hoshang^blUl. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  District  before  the  History. 
Mar^£  invasion.  The  town  of  Hoshangilbid  is  believed  to 
take  its  name  from  SultlUi  Hoshang  Shilh  Ghorl,  the  second  of 
the  M&lwS  kings,  who  reigned  from  1405  to  1434.  Hoshang 
ShSh  may  have  passed  through  Hoshangfibftd  on  his  way  to 
KherlS  in  Betul,  the  head-quarters  of  a  Gond  dynasty,  which 
he  is  said  by  Firishta  to  have  reduced  in  1433.  ^^  Akbar's 
time  Handi^  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  Sarkdr^  and  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Faujd^r  and  DlwSn  and  by  Mughal  troops.  SeonI 
was  attached  to  Bhop&l,  and  Hoshangab^  is  not  mentioned  at 
all.  Several  reasons  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eastern 
part  of  the  District  was  never  conquered  by  the  Muhammadans, 
but  was  thought  too  wild  and  valueless  to  wrest  from  the 
Gonds  who  occupied  it.  On  the  decay  of  the  Mughal  empire 
the  District  again  reverted  to  the  Gonds,  who  were  probably 
its  original  masters.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  eastern  portion  of  the  RajwSra/j/ya^tf  was  ruled 
by  four  Gond  Rajas  of  Sobhapur  and  Fatehpur,  who  were 
feudatories  of  the  Mandla  kingdom.  The  centre  formed  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  Deogarh  dynasty,  and  in  the  west  were 
the  petty  chiefs  of  Makrai  and  Makla.  About  1720  Dost 
Muhammad,  the  founder  of  the  Bhopal  family,  took  Hosliang- 
abad  town  and  annexed  a  considerable  territory  with  it.  In 
1 742  the  Peshwa  Balaji  Baji  Rao  passed  up  the  valley  on  his 
way  to  attack  Mandla  and  subdued  the  Handia  pargana. 
Eight  years  later  RaghujI  Bhonsla  of  Nagpur  overran  the 
whole  range  of  hills  from  Gawllgarh  to  Mahadeo,  and  reduced 
the  country  east  of  Handia  and  south  of  the  Narbada  except 
the  portion  held  by  Bhopal.  Hostilities  between  the  Bhopkl 
and  Nagpur  rulers  commenced  in  1795  ^^^  lasted  with  little 
intermission  for  twenty  years.  Hoshangabad  was  in  that  year 
taken  by  the  Nagpur  troops,  but  was  retaken  in  1802  by  WazTr 
Muhammad,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Bhopal.  The  Bhopal 
dominions  north  of  the  Narbada  were  finally  lost  to  the  Marathas 
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in  1808.  During  these  wars  the  Pindaris,  first  summoned  by 
Waar  Muhammad  to  his  assistance,  but  afterwards  deserting  to 
his  enemies,  plundered  the  country  impartially  in  all  directions. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  a  single  village  escaped  being  burnt 
once  or  twice  during  the  fifteen  years  for  which  their  depreda- 
tions lasted,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  District  was  entirely 
depopulated.  The  Pindaris  were  extirpated  in  181 7;  and  in 
1 81 8  the  portions  of  the  District  belonging  to  the  Ndgpur 
kingdom  were  ceded,  imder  an  agreement  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  1826.  In  1844  the  Harda-Handia  tract 
was  made  over  by  Sindhia  in  part  payment  for  the  Gwalior 
Contingent,  and  in  i860  it  was  permanently  transferred  and 
became  British  territory.  The  Mutiny  of  1857  disturbed  the 
District  very  little.  There  was  some  trouble  with  the  police 
at  Harda,  a  petty  chief  rebelled  in  the  Mahadeo  hills,  and 
Tantia  Topi  crossed  the  valley  in  1858;  but  the  authority  of 
the  British  officers  was  at  no  time  seriously  shaken.  The  small 
Feudatory  State  of  Makrai  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  HardU 
taML 
Archaeo-  The  archaeological  remains  are  unimportant.  The  island 
logy-  of  Jpga,  picturesquely  situated  in  the  Narbada  near  Handia, 
has  a  fort  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  an  old  cantonment, 
remains  of  masonry  wells  and  buildings  being  found.  At 
Khatama,  ten  miles  from  the  Itarsi  railway  station,  there  is 
a  cave  dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  consisting  of  a  plain  rectangular 
room  with  an  enclosed  shrine,  the  front  of  the  cave  being 
supported  by  four  pillars.  Bagra  contains  an  old  fort  ascribed 
to  Hoshang  Shah  Ghorl. 
The  The  population  of  tjhe  District  at  the  last  three  enumera- 

P^P^**  tions  was  as  follows:  (1881)467,191;  (1891)  497,487; 
(1901)  449,165.  Up  to  1 891  development  was  rapid  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  District,  where  large  tracts  of  land  had 
long  been  out  of  cultivation,  but  slower  in  the  western  tahals^ 
which  were  already  fully  populated.  In  1896  a  strip  of  territory 
on  the  east  of  the  Harda  tah^l^  572  square  miles  in  area  and 
containing  32,458  persons,  was  transferred  to  Nimar,  and  the 
figures  of  previous  enumerations  have  been  adjusted  to  allow 
for  this'.  The  decrease  of  population  in  the  present  area 
of  Hoshangabad,  during  the  last  decade,  was  at  the  rate  of 

'  In  1904,  38  villages  with  an  area  of  51  square  miles  and  a  popnlatioo 
of  3,580  persons  were  transferred  from  the  Harda  tahsil  to  Nimar  District, 
and  also  293  square  miles  of  the  Kalibhit  reserved  forest.  The  adjusted 
District  figures  of  area  and  populaticm  are  3,676  square  miles  and  446,585 
j(>ex8ons. 
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nearly  10  per  cent.,  and  the  District  suffered  from  partial  or 
total  £eulures  of  crops  in  six  years  of  the  decade.  The  District 
contains  six  towns — Harda,  Hoshangabad,  Seoni-Malwa, 
SoHAGPUR,  Itarsi,  and  Pachmarhi — and  1,334  inhabited 
villages.  The  chief  statistics  of  population  according  to  the 
Census  of  1901  are  shown  below : — 
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The  figures  for  religion  show  that  84  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Hindus,  nearly  1 1  per  cent.  Animists,  and  5  per  cent. 
Muhammadans.  Of  the  22,000  Muhammadans,  nearly  half 
live  in  towns.  The  majority  of  the  population  speak  the 
Bundeli  dialect- ot  Western  Hindi,  but  in  the  Harda  /aAjf/the 
language  presents  some  features  of  difference  and  is  allied  to 
the  Malwl  dialect  of  Rajputlna.  About  half  the  Gonds  and 
KorkOs  are  shown  as  having  abandoned  their  own  languages. 

These  tribes  are  fairly  strongly  represented  in  the  population,  Their 
Gonds  numbering  nearly  49,000,  or  11  per  cent.,  and  KorkQs  <»»tc«»nd 
22,500,  or  5  per  cent.  The  most  important  landholders  are  tions. 
the  Brahmans  (34,000),  who  include  families  from  both 
Hindustan  and  the  Deccan,  and  also  the  local  subdivision  of 
Naramdeo  or  Narbada  Brahmans,  who  are  priests  of  the  various 
sacred  places  on  the  Narbada  and  in  villages,  and  also  to  a 
large  extent /afwdris  or  village  accountants.  The  important 
cultivating  castes  are  Rajputs  (28,000),  Gfljars  (22,000),  and 
Raghuvansis  (7,000).  Most  of  the  Rajputs  are  Jadons  or 
Jaduvansis  of  very  impure  descent.  Jats,  who  have  immi- 
grated from  Northern  India,  number  5,000.  The  menial  and 
labouring  classes  are  the  Chamars  (20,000),  Balahis  (15,000), 
Mehras  (12,000),  and  Katias  (10,000).  About  61  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  population  are  returned  as  dependent  on 
agriculture. 

Christians  number  2,706,  of  whom  2,301  are  natives.  The  Chriiiian 
Friends  Foreign  Mission  Association  has  stations  at  five  places  °"*"®*^ 
in  the  District,  with  a  European  staff  numbering  36  members, 

s  2 
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Its  converts  number  1,200.  Altogether  13  schools  and  4 
dispensaries  have  been  established  by  this  body ;  and  in  their 
workshops  at  Rasuliil  near  HoshangibSld,  and  at  Lehi  near 
SeonI,  numerous  trades  are  taught.  The  Foreign  Christian 
Missionary  Society  has  stations  at  HardA  and  TimumI,  and 
supports  a  high  school  and  middle  school  at  the  former  place, 
besides  two  dispensaries  and  a  leper  asylum. 
General  The  prevailing  soil  of  the  District  is  the  rich  black  alluvial 
^^'^  loam  of  great  depth  and  fertility  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
ditions,  *  Narbadi  valley.  The  average  depth  is  estimated  at  10  feet, 
but  in  many  places  it  exceeds  30  feet  Inferior  soil  is  usually 
met  with  in  undulating  fields  which  have  been  denuded  of  the 
finer  particles  by  scouring,  or  where  the  black  soil  is  mixed 
with  limestone  pebbles  or  sand.  A  variety  of  sandy  soil  called 
sihar^  which  is  formed  from  sandstone  rock,  produces  only 
autumn  crops,  but  responds  to  irrigation.  The  black  soil  of 
the  Hardft  and  Seon!-M^w2  tahnls  is  the  most  fertile,  and 
that  of  Sohfigpur  the  least,  being  especially  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion by  the  action  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  intersect  the 
tahaly  and  wash  down  sandy  deposits  from  the  hills.  A  small 
area  of  first-rate  land  round  Pachlaorft  and  Sobhilpur  must, 
however,  be  excepted.  Sihdr  or  regular  sandy  soil  is  also 
more  common  here  than  elsewhere.  In  the  whole  District 
the  different  kinds  of  black  soil  cover  about  88  per  cent  and 
sandy  soil  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area.  Wheat  is 
generally  grown  in  unembanked  fields  and  without  manure 
or  rotation.  When  a  field  shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  gram  is 
sown  for  a  year  or  two,  as  this  crop  exercises  a  recuperative 
effect  on  the  soil.  As  a  rule  autumn  crops  are  grown  only  on 
the  inferior  soils,  which  will  not  support  spring-crop  grains ; 
but  the  case  oijowar^  which  is  now  sown  on  black  soil,  is  an 
exception  to  this. 
Chief  agri-  *  Of  the  whole  area  of  the  District,  173  square  miles  are 
rtaUsUcs  comprised  in  estates  held  on  jdgirddri  tenure ;  73  square  miles, 
and  crops,  formerly  Government  forest,  are  in  process  of  settlement  on  the 
ryotwdri  system ;  and  103  square  miles  are  held  wholly  or 
partially  free  of  revenue  from  Government  An  area  of  22 
square  miles  has  been  sold  outright  under  the  Waste  Land 
Rules.     The  remaining  area  is  held  on  the  ordinary  mdlguzdri 

*  The  agricoltural  statistics  in  this  paragraph  relate  to  the  year  1903-4. 
In  1904  the  area  of  GoTemment  forest  was  reduced  to  923  square  miles  by 
transfer  of  the  Kallbhit  tract.  In  the  statistics,  96  square  miles  of  waste 
land  which  have  not  been  cadastrally  sorveyed  are  excluded  from  the  total 
area  of  the  IHstrict 
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tenure.     The  principal  statistics  of  cultivation  in  1903-4  are 
shown  below,  in  square  miles : — 
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Practically  all  the  available  land  in  the  open  country  has  been 
brought  under  the  plough,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  tracts  there  is  little  scope  for  extension  of  cultivation. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  land  is  under  new  and  old  fallow, 
the  proportion  amounting  normally  to  about  a  fifth  of  the 
area  occupied,  and  at  present,  owing  to  agricultural  depression, 
to  nearly  27  per  cent.  Fields  are  frequently,  however,  left 
Callow  for  the  purpose  of  affording  grazing  to  cattle.  Wheat  is 
the  staple  crop,  with  an  area  of  689  square  miles,  or  49  per  cent, 
of  the  cropped  area,  while  those  next  in  importance  are  gram 
covering  200  square  miles,  Jawdr  56,  ///  79,  and  the  small 
millets  kadon  and  kutM  94.  The  excessive  disasters  which 
have  befallen  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  greater  expense  of  its 
cultivation  in  view  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
cultivators,  have  caused  a  decrease  in  the  area  under  wheat. 
Only  about  20  square  miles  are  normally  double  cropped,  the 
usual  method  being  to  get  a  catch-crop  of  pulse  from  an 
embanked  wheat-field  during  the  monsoon  season.  The  betel- 
vine  gardens  of  Sohigpur  deserve  mention.  The  leaf  grown 
here  has  a  good  reputation  and  is  sent  outside  the  District 

The  principal  agricultural  improvement  is  the  embankment  Improve- 
of  fields  for  wheat.      Some  embankments  have  been  °^*dc^**i^ 
experimentally  by  Government,  and  a  few  leading  landowners  tnral  prac- 
have  adopted  this  method.    The  cultivation  of  cotton   has  ^^* 
increased  in  recent  years.     An  i^cultural  farm  has  been 
started  at  Hoshangilb2U],  for  the  demonstration  of  improved 
methods    of  wheat    cultivation.     An  American    winnowing 
machine  has  been  introduced,  and  several  have  been  sold  to 
the  cultivators.     During  the  ten  years  following  1894  about 
Rs.  28,000  was  borrowed  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans 
Act,  and  3*75  lakhs  under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans  Act. 

The  cattle  used  in  the  District  are  to  a  large  extent  imported  Cattle, 
from  the  Native  States  of  Indore,  Gwalior,  and  Narsinghgarh,  P^?'^' 
which  occupy  the  M^w&  plateau.    The  fiur  of  Sankha  in 
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Narsinghgarh  is  the  great  market  at  which  they  are  purchased, 
and  they  are  commonly  known  as  SlUikha  bullocks.  They  are 
large,  strong,  and  sluggish,  and  generally  white  in  colour. 
Cattle  are  also  brought  to  a  less  extent  from  Nim^*,  this  breed 
being  preferred  for  use  in  carts  as  they  are  light  and  active. 
The  cattle  bred  in  Hoshang§b2d  itself  are  inferior  to  those 
imported.  Buffaloes  are  not  used  for  cultivation,  but  those 
agriculturists  who  can  afford  it  keep  buffalo  cows  for  the 
production  of  ghl^  which  is  an  article  of  export.  A  Govern- 
ment cattle  farm  has  recently  been  opened  at  Hoshang^btUl. 
The  number  of  ponies  has  diminished  in  recent  years. 

Irrigation.  The  area  irrigated  from  tanks  is  insignificant,  consisting  in 
1903-4  of  little  more  than  2,000  acres,  which  are  mainly  under 
vegetables  and  garden  crops.  In  1 899-1 900  it  rose  to  4,000 
acres.  A  few  hundred  acres  of  wheat  are  also  irrigated  by 
means  of  wells.  It  is  believed  that  the  application  of  well- 
irrigation  to  wheat  might  be  profitably  extended.  The  practice 
of  embanking  wheat-fields,  which  may  be  considered  a  method 
of  irrigation,  is  also  growing ;  and  though  the  crop  in  an  em- 
banked field  is  more  liable  to  rust,  this  disadvantage  is  held  to 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  out-turn,  the 
saving  in  seed,  and  the  greater  facility  in  cultivation.  The 
scope  for  tank-irrigation  is  limited. 

Forests.  Government  forests  in  1903-4  covered  922  square  miles,  or 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  District.  The  forests  are 
found  almost  entirely  on  the  undulating  and  hilly  country  of 
the  Satpurfis,  which  bounds  the  Narbada  valley  to  the  south. 
Situated  at  heights  ranging  from  1,200  to  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  character  of  the  forests  varies  with  both  the  elevation 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  On  the  dry  rocky  peaks  and 
plateaux,  especially  when  of  sandstone  formation,  the  principal 
species  is  salai  (Boswellia  serrata)^  mixed  with  stunted  growths 
of  other  species.  The  middle  and  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  belt 
form  stretches  of  flat  and  undulating  land  fit  for  cultivation, 
alternating  with  mixed  forest,  the  principal  trees  of  which  are 
teak  and  sdj  (Terminalia  tomentosa),  with  other  less  valuable 
species.  These  forests  contain  frequent  patches  of  grass  land 
without  trees,  owing  to  the  former  practice  of  barrd  or  shifting 
cultivation  and  imrestricted  fellings.  Lastly,  on  the  alluvial 
flats  along  rivers  or  on  patches  of  red  stony  soil  in  the  plains 
there  is  almost  pure  teak  forest.  Bamboos  are  fairly  plentiful. 
The  local  consumption  of  forest  produce  comprises  principally 
firewood,  inferior  timber,  bamboos,  and  grass,  while  the  exports 
consist   of  teak    poles  and  scantlings,  and  bamboos.    The 
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demand  is  principally  from  Khandesh  and  Berar.  The  forest 
revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  74,000,  of  which  Rs.  28,000  was 
realized  from  sales  of  timber,  Rs.  7,400  from  fuel,  and 
Rs.  14,000  from  grass. 

No  mines  are  worked  in  Hoshang^bid.  Argentiferous  Minerals, 
galena  occurs  at  Joga,  and  some  old  mines  known  locally  as 
Chandi  katan  are  stUl  to  be  seen  there.  The  excavations  are 
in  two  parallel  lines  on  a  band  of  transition  limestone.  Silver 
exists  in  the  galena  to  the  extent  of  21  ounces  to  the  ton.  At 
Bagra  an  attempt  was  made  to  mine  lead  some  years  ago,  but 
the  metal  was  not  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  the 
undertaking  profitable.  Good  red  and  white  building  stone 
is  obtained  near  Hoshangftbad  town  and  Dhandlwara,  and  is 
exported  and  sold  to  railway  companies. 

Most  of  the  cloth  worn  in  the  District  is  still  woven  locally,  Arts  and 
though  mill-spun  thread  is  solely  used.  The  principal  centres, J""*"^*^"* 
are  Sobhapur  and  Naharkola.  Tasar  silk  was  formerly  woven 
in  Sohagpur,  but  the  industry  is  now  extinct  There  is  a  con- 
siderable dyeing  industry  at  Sohagpur,  the  water  of  the  river 
Palakmati,  which  flows  by  the  town,  being  considered  to  have 
special  qualities.  Foreign  dyes  have  now  supplanted  the 
indigenous  madder  and  safHower.  Considerable  quantities  of 
cloth  are  imported  from  the  mills  and  dyed  locally.  Indigo 
from  Northern  India  is  also  used,  and  castor  oil  is  brought 
from  Ahmadabad  for  use  in  dyeing.  Brass-working  is  carried  on 
at  Hoshangabad,  Handia,  and  BabaL  Ornamental  iron  betel- 
nut  cutters  made  at  Timumi  are  exported  to  other  Districts. 
Bamboo  walking-sticks  are  made  at  Hoshangabad.  One 
cotton-ginning  factory  and  three  ginning  and  pressing  factories 
are  working  at  Harda,  all  of  which  have  been  opened  since 
1899.  The  four  factories  contain  136  gins  and  three  presses, 
and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them  is  3*15  lakhs. 
Nearly  500  operatives  are  employed. 

Wheat,  tily  linseed,  and  cotton  are  the  staple  exports  of  Com- 
agricultural  produce,  and  teak  and  other  timber  and  myra-™®'^* 
bolams  of  forest  produce.  The  exports  of  wheat  have  largely 
declined  in  recent  years.  The  teak  of  Rajaborari  and  Borl  is 
the  best  in  the  Central  Provinces.  GM  is  also  exported  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Among  minor  articles  are  honey  from  the 
Pachmarhl  hilb,  building  and  paving  stone,  brass  vessels  from 
Handia,  and  bamboo  walking-sticks  from  Hoshangabad. 
Makud  is  sent  to  Khandwa  for  the  manufacture  of  country 
liquor.  Salt  comes  from  Ahmadabad  and  in  small  quantities 
from  the  Sambhar  Lake,  sugar  from  Mirzapur  and  the  Mauritius, 
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gur  from  Betfll  and  Berar,  tobacco  from  Muzaffarpur,  and  rice 
from  Chhattlsgarh,  as  the  quantity  grown  locally  is  insufficient 
for  consumption.  Itarsi,  Babai,  Handift,  Sobhapur,  and  Ban- 
kheri  are  the  chief  weekly  markets.  Rahatgaon  is  a  special 
market  for  timber. 
Railways  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  traverses  the  entire 
and  roads,  length  of  the  District  from  west  to  east,  with  a  length  of  122 
miles  and  22  stations  within  its  limits.  At  It^rsi  the  Indian 
Midland  section  branches  off  to  the  north  and  passes  Hoshang- 
abad  town.  Owing  to  its  long  narrow  shape,  nearly  the  whole 
District  is  thus  within  twenty  miles  of  a  railway.  The  principal 
trade  routes  are  the  Itarsi-Betul,  Harda-Handia,  Harda-BetOl, 
Piparia-Chhindwara,  and  Piparia-Sandia  roads.  The  District 
has  120  miles  of  metalled  and  225  miles  of  unmetalled  roads, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  on  maintenance  is  Rs.  52,000. 
The  Public  Works  department  has  charge  of  177  miles  of  the 
most  important  roads,  and  the  District  council  of  the  remainder. 
There  are  avenues  of  trees  on  96  miles. 
Famine.  Up  to  1892  it  was  recorded  that  the  agricultural  population 
had  been  severely  distressed  in  only  six  out  of  the  preceding 
220  years.  On  three  of  these  occasions  the  distress  was  due 
wholly,  and  on  one  occasion  partially,  to  political  disturbances 
and  the  incursions  of  the  Pindaris ;  while  in  the  remaining  two 
years,  1832  and  1888,  the  wheat  crop  was  blighted  by  excessive 
rain.  In  spite  of  the  abnormally  small  rainfall  in  1868-9  ^bere 
was  no  famine,  the  late  rain  in  September  and  the  capacity  of 
the  black  cotton  soil  to  retain  moisture  giving  a  fair  wheat 
harvest.  It  is  a  local  saying  that  the  District  is  under  the 
special  protection  of  Mahadeo  and  may  suffer  from  excess,  but 
never  from  deficiency,  of  rainfall.  In  1894  and  1895  untimely 
rain  in  the  autumn  and  cold  season  produced  rust  in  the 
wheat,  and  the  harvests  were  very  poor.  The  rains  of  1895 
stopped  prematurely,  and  the  spring  crops  were  poor;  and 
this  was  followed  in  1896  by  a  cessation  of  the  monsoon  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  an  out-turn  of  only  one-third  of  the 
normal.  Famine  conditions  prevailed  froai  November,  1896, 
to  December,  1897,  69,000  persons,  or  14  per  cent  of  the 
population,  being  in  receipt  of  assistance  in  April  and  the 
whole  expenditure  amounting  to  16  lakhs.  In  1 899-1900 
the  monsoon  again  failed  completely,  and  both  harvests  were 
destroyed.  There  was  severe  famine  throughout  1900,  the 
numbers  in  receipt  of  assistance  rising  in  July  to  118,000 
persons,  or  nearly  24  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the 
total  expenditure  being  20  lakhs.    The  railway  embankment 
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was  doubled  along  a  certain  length,  and  several  useful  feeder 
roads  were  constructed. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  has  a  staff  of  four  executive  District 
Assistant  or  Extra-Assistant  Commissioners.     For  administra-  s?^'^'- 

tions  AlkGl 

tive  purposes  the  District  is  divided  into  four  tahals^  each  of  staff, 
which  has  a  tahaiddr  and  a  nailhtah^ldar.  The  Hardd  and 
Seoni-Malw&  tah^ls  form  a  subdivision  with  a  Subdivisional 
officer  residing  at  Hardft,  while  Pachmarhl  has  a  tahsUddr 
and  a  Cantonment  Magistrate.  The  Forest  officer  belongs 
to  the  Imperial  Service,  and  the  Executive  Engineer  of  the 
Hoshangilb^d  division,  comprising  the  Hoshangib^  NimlUr, 
and  Betul  Districts,  is  stationed  at  HoshangSbad  town. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  three  Sub-  Civil  and 
ordinate  Judges,  and  a  Munsif  at  each  iah^L  The  Divisi(xial  j^^^ceT 
and  Sessions  Judge  of  the  Nerbudda  Division  has  jurisdiction 
in  HoshangilbSd.  Litigation  is  heavy,  and  at  present  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  suits  for  the  recovery  oH  loans  on  the 
security  of  valuables  or  immovable  property.  The  District 
is  almost  free  from  professional  criminals,  but  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  Native  States  is  liable  to  raids  by  gangs  of  dacoits. 
Opium  smuggling  over  the  long  border  adjoining  the  foreign 
territory  is  also  very  common  and  rarely  detected.  Cases  of 
cattle-lifting  are  not  infrequent. 

During  the  early  period  of  our  administration  the  District  Land 
did  not  include  HardIL  Several  short-term  settlements  followed  ^^^"? 
on  the  cession  in  18 18,  which  in  HoshangSb^d  as  in  the  other  tration. 
northern  Districts  were  characterized  by  the  mistake  of  over- 
assessment  After  successive  reductions  of  the  revenue  a 
twenty  years'  settlement  was  made  by  Major  Ouseley  in  1836, 
at  which  a  moderate  demand  was  fixed,  the  share  of  the 
Government  being  66  per  cent,  of  the  *  assets.'  On  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twenty  years,  a  survey  of  the  District  preparatory  to 
resettlement  was  b^un  in  1855,  but  operations  had  to  be 
suspended  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny.  The  settlement 
was  completed  in  1865,  being  made  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles  A.) 
Elliott,  whose  Report  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
relating  to  the  Central  Provinces.  The  revenue  payable  by 
the  District,  including  Hardd,  before  resettlement,  was  3  lakhs, 
which  was  raised  to  4*24  lakhs,  or  by  37  per  cent,  the  period 
of  the  settlement  being  thirty  years.  On  this  occasion  pro- 
prietary rights  were  conferred  on  the  village  headmen.  During 
the  currency  of  the  settlement  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  increased  very  largely.  Shortly  after  its  conclu- 
sion the  opening  of  the  railway  brought  all  parts  of  the  District 
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within  easy  distance  of  a  market  for  their  produce.  Prices 
rose  with  a  bound  and  the  seasons  were  almost  uniformly 
&vourable.  At  the  expiry  of  the  thirty  years  the  area  under 
cultivation  had  increased  by  38  per  cent.,  the  prices  of  grain 
had  risen  by  75  to  100  per  cent.,  and  the  total  rental  of  the 
tenants  had  been  raised  by  the  landowners  by  nearly  5  lakhs. 
The  District  was  resettled  between  1892  and  1896,  the  result 
being  to  increase  the  revenue  by  3*68  lakhs,  or  78  per  cent  on 
the  previous  demand.  For  some  years  before  and  after  the 
new  settlement  came  into  force  the  District  was  visited  by 
a  succession  of  failures  of  the  valuable  spring  crops,  on  which 
its  prosperity  depends.  The  circumstances  of  the  people  were 
in  consequence  entirely  altered,  and  while  there  has  been  a 
large  decrease  in  the  quantity  and  deterioration  in  the  value  of 
the  crops  sown,  the  cultivators  have  become  involved  in  debt 
Substantial  relief  was  accordingly  given,  by  the  reduction 
of  the  revenue  demand  by  2-19  lakhs  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  1901-2,  and  by  Rs.  82,000  for  the  full  period 
of  settlement  The  term  of  the  new  settlement  is  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  in  different  areas,  a  shorter  period  than 
twenty  years  having  been  adopted,  in  order  to  produce  a 
regular  rotation  of  District  settlements.  The  receipts  of 
revenue  at  different  periods  are  shown  below,  in  thousands 
of  rupees : — 


Land  revenue 
Total  revenne     . 

i88o-i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

i9<^S-4. 

4,40 
8,a6 

4^96 
11,10 

4,70 
8,80 

6,85 
10,91 

Local  The  management  of  local  affairs,  outside  municipal  areas,  is 

and^nni-  ^^^"^sted  to  a  District  council  and  four  local  boards,  each 

cij^ities.    having  jurisdiction  over  one  tahaL    The  income  of  the  District 

council  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  78,000,  while  the  expenditure  on 

education  was  Rs.  30,000  and  on  civil  works  Rs.  31,000. 

HosHANGABAD,    SoHAGPUR,    Seoni-Malwa,    Harda,    and 

Pachmarhi  are  municipal  towns. 

Police  and      The  police  force,  in  charge  of  the  District  Superintendent, 

jaiU.  consists  of  581  officers  and  men,  including  74  railway  police 

and  10  mounted  constables,  besides  1,363  village  watchmen 

for  1,340  inhabited  towns  and  villages.     HoshangSblUl  town 

has  a  District  jail,  with  accommodation  for  168  prisoners, 

including  12  females.    The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners 

in  1904  was  116. 

Education.      In  respect  of  education  the  District  stands  fifth  in  ^e 
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Province,  4-6  per  cent,  of  the  population  (8*8  males  and  o«3 
females)  being  able  to  read  and  write.  The  proportion  of 
children  under  instruction  to  those  of  school-going  age  is 
12  per  cent.  Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  are  as 
follows:  (1880-1)  3,778;  (1890-1)  5,363;  (1900-1)  8,039; 
(1903-4)  8,403,  including  615  female  scholars.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  comprise  two  high  schools,  five  Engb'sh  and 
seven  vernacular  middle  schools,  and  129  primary  schools. 
The  high  school  at  Hard^  opened  in  1900,  is  maintained 
by  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  of  America.  The 
District  contains  nine  girls'  schools,  including  a  vernacular 
middle  school  at  HoshangabUd  town,  and  eight  primary 
schools.  Ten  boys'  and  five  girls'  schools  are  managed  by 
missionary  bodies.  The  total  expenditure  on  education  in 
1903-4  was  Rs.  74,000,  of  which  Rs.  60,000  was  derived 
from  Provincial  and  Local  funds  and  Rs.  8,000  from  fees. 

The  District  has  1 1  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for  Hospitals 
102  in-patients.    In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was*^^^^?^ 
68,292,  of  whom  756  were  in-patients,  and  1,528  operations 
were  performed.    The  expenditure  was  Rs.  19,000,  mainly 
from  Provincial  and  Local  funds. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  towns  of  Vaccina- 
Hoshangabad,  Harda,  Sohagpur,  and  Seonl.    The  percentage  **®"- 
of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  29  per  1,000  of  the 
District  population,  which  is  below  the  Provincial  average. 

[C.  A.  Elliott,  Settlement  Report^  1867  ;  F.  G.  Sly,  Settlement 
Report,  1905.] 

Hoshangab&d  Tahsa.— TIiAjf/  of  Hoshangibad  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  22**  18'  and  22°52'N.  and 
77**  30'  and  78''  5'  E.,  with  an  area  of  804  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  125,071,  compared  with  137,811  in 
1891.  The  density  is  156  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
/a^J/ contains  two  towns,  Hoshangabad  (population,  14,940), 
the  head-quarters  of  the  tahAl  and  District,  and  Itarsi 
(5>769);  and  309  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  84  square 
miles  of  Government  forest,  65  per  cent,  of  the  available  area 
is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was 
355  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same 
year  was  Rs.  1,88,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  17,000.  The  tahill 
consists  of  two  well-marked  tracts :  on  the  north  the  Narbada 
valley,  a  level  open  black  soil  plain  with  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  Mahadeo  hills  to  the  Narbada  river ;  and  on  the  south  the 
elevated  Bordha  plateau,  covered  with  light  sandy  soil  and 
surrounded  by  hills. 
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Harda  Tah&dl.— Western  tahs^l  of  Hoshang&bad  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21**  53'  and  22**35'N.  and 
76°  47'  and  77**  31'  E.,  with  an  area,  in  1901,  of  1,483  square 
miles.  The  population  in  that  year  was  131,438,  compared 
with  143,839  in  1891.  In  1904,  38  villages  and  the  Kallbhit 
tract  of  *  reserved  *  forest  were  transfixed  to  Nimar,  and  the 
revised  totals  of  area  and  population  are  1,139  square  miles  and 
128,858  persons.  The  density  is  113  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  tahsll  contains  one  town,  Harda  (population,  16,300), 
the  head-quarters,  and  400  inhabited  villages.  Excluding 
279  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  78  per  cent,  of  the 
available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area 
in  1903-4  was  521  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue 
in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  2,28,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  22,000. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  ta?isil  consists  of  a  level  plain  fully 
cultivated,  with  black  soil  of  great  depth  and  fertility.  In  the 
west  there  are  some  low  hills,  while  to  the  south  the  Sitpura 
range  runs  through  the  ta?isllL  The  small  Feudatory  State  of 
Makrai  lies  in  the  centre. 

Soh&gpur  Tahsil.— Eastern  ta?isil  of  Hoshangabad  Dis- 
trict, Central  Provinces,  lying  between  22°  10'  and  22^59'N. 
and  77°  55'  and  78°  44'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,243  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  125,863,  compared  with  139,936 
in  1 89 1.  The  density  per  square  mile  is  loi  persons.  The 
tahsil  contains  two  towns,  Sohagpur  (population,  7,420),  the 
headquarters,  and  Pachmarh!  (3,020);  and  429  inhabited 
villages.  Excluding  433  square  miles  of  Government  forest, 
61  per  cent,  of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation. 
The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was  397  square  miles.  The 
demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,61,000, 
and  for  cesses  Rs.  15,000.  The  northern  portion  of  the  tahAl 
is  an  open  black  soil  plain,  much  scoured  by  the  action  of 
the  numerous  streams  flowing  down  to  the  Narbad^  A  low 
range  of  hills  separates  the  valley  of  the  Narbad^  from  that 
of  the  Denwa,  and  south  of  this  again  rise  the  masses  of 
the  S^tpur^  Hills,  culminating  to  the  east  in  the  Pach- 
marh! plateau.  Soh%pur  is  the  poorest  and  least  fertile 
tahal  in  the  District.  It  contains  two  jdgirddri  estates  and 
part  of  a  third. 

Seoni-M&iw&  TahsH.— TIiAif/  of  Hoshang&bSd  District, 
Central  Provinces,  Ijring  between  22°  13'  and  22°  39'  N.  and 
77°  13'  and  77°  44'  E.,  with  an  area  of  490  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  66,793,  compared  with  75,901  in 
1 89 1.    The  density  is  136  persons  per  square  mile.    The  tah^l 
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has  one  town,  Seoni-Malwa  (population,  7,531),  the  head- 
quarters, and  196  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  126  square 
miles  of  Government  forest,  75  per  cent  of  the  available  area 
is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was 
232  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same 
year  was  Rs.  1,29,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  12,000.  The  tahsily 
which  is  a  very  small  one,  consists  of  a  highly  fertile  black  soil 
plain  adjoining  the  NarbadH  and  a  strip  of  hilly  country  to  the 
south. 

HardU  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  tahsU  of  the  same 
name,  Hoshang&bid  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  m 
22°  21'  N.  and  77®  6'  E.,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway,  417  miles  from  Bombay.  Population  (1901),  16,300. 
Hard§  is  the  tenth  town  in  the  Province  in  size.  It  is  com- 
paratively modern,  HandiS,  an  old  Muhammadan  town,  12 
miles  distant,  having  formerly  been  the  principal  place  in  this 
part  of  the  valley.  It  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1869. 
The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged 
Rs.  36,000.  In  1903-4  they  amounted  to  Rs.  66,000,  of 
which  Rs.  50,000  was  derived  from  octroi.  The  town  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Anjan  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  but 
the  works  are  at  present  incomplete.  Infiltrarion  and  pumping 
wells  were  sunk  in  the  river  in  1896 ;  but  owing  to  the  fiunine 
in  that  year,  the  Government  loan  which  the  municipality 
required  for  their  completion  could  not  be  allotted.  In  1900, 
when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  water,  a  small  pump  was  set  up 
in  the  infiltration  well,  and  water  was  conveyed  to  some  stand- 
pipes  in  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  and  subsequently  to  the 
bathing  ghat.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  works  has  been 
Rs.  52,000.  Hardft  is  an  important  commercial  centre  for 
the  export  of  grain.  Four  cotton-ginning  factories,  three  of 
which  also  contain  presses,  have  been  opened  since  1899. 
Their  combined  capital  is  3*  15  lakhs,  and  in  1904  they  cleaned 
and  pressed  cottcMi  to  the  value  of  Rs.  56,000.  The  town  also 
contains  railway  workshops.  Local  handicrafts  include  the 
manufacture  of  brass  vessels  and  of  thick  cloths  for  the  tops  of 
carts,  and  the  preparation  and  stuffing  of  skins.  There  is  a 
printing  press  with  English  and  Hindi  type.  A  Subdivisional 
officer  for  the  two  tahals  of  HardU  and  SeonI-MlUw2  is  stationed 
here.  The  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  supports, 
with  the  assistance  of  Government  grants,  a  high  school  with 
21  pupils,  and  an  English  middle  school.  There  are  three 
dispensaries,  two  of  which  are  maintained  by  the  railway 
company  and  the  mission. 
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Hoshangftbad  Town. —Head-quarters  of  the  District  and 
tahnl  of  the  same  name,  and  also  of  the  Nerbudda  Division, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  22°  46'  N.  and  77°  44'  E.,  on  the 
Indian  Midland  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, 
12  miles  from  It^si  junction  and  476  miles  from  Bombay. 
The  town  is  picturesquely  placed  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Narbad^  river,  while  north  of  the  river  stretch  the  Vindhyan 
Hills  in  BhopiU  territory.  Population  (1901),  14,940.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Hoshang  Shah,  king  of  Malw^  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  Hoshang^b^  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1802  it  was  occupied  by  Waar  Muhammad,  the  well-known 
minister  of  Bhopal.  He  was  defeated  by  a  MarSthI  army 
outside  SohUgpur  and  hotly  pursued  into  Hoshang&b§d.  While 
making  a  stand  outside  the  town  a  horse  was  killed  under  him  ; 
and  he  then  mounted  his  celebrated  crop-tailed  horse,  and  escaped 
by  leaping  him  over  the  battlements  of  the  fort.  A  rude  stone 
figure  of  a  horse  still  marks  the  spot,  and  is  locally  venerated. 
Hoshangib&d  was  taken  by  the  Mar^thSs  in  1809  after  a  three 
months'  siege,  and  was  occupied  by  British  troops  in  181 7. 
It  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  tfie  Commissioner  and  Divisional 
Judge,  Nerbudda  Division,  and  an  Executive  Engineer,  besides 
containing  the  usual  District  staff.  HoshangHbld  was  created 
a  municipality  in  1869.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the 
decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  29,000.  In  1903-4  the 
income  was  Rs.  24,000,  the  principal  item  being  octroi.  The 
town  has  some  local  trade,  and  a  brass-working  industry  is 
carried  on.  Bamboo  walking-sticks  are  made  and  exported, 
and  excellent  building  stone  is  obtained  from  a  quany  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  a  printing  press.  Hoshang&b^ld  has  a  high 
school  with  90  pupils,  and  several  other  schools.  It  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Friends  Foreign  Mission,  which  supports 
numerous  medical  and  educational  institutions,  and  has  a 
technical  school  in  a  village  near  the  town.  Other  institu- 
tions are  a  public  dispensary  and  police  hospital,  and  a 
veterinary  dispensary.  A  Government  agricultural  farm  and 
cattle-farm  have  recently  been  started. 

ItSrsi. — Town  in  the  tahAl  and  District  of  HoshangSb^ 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  22^  37'  N.  and  77®  47'  E.,  on 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  to  Jubbulpore,  464  miles 
from  Bombay  and  936  from  Calcutta.  It  is  also  the  junction 
for  the  Indian  Midland  section  to  Cawnpore  and  Agra.  Its 
population  in  1901  was  5,769,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance,  the  number  having  nearly  doubled  during  the 
previous  decade.     ItSrsi   is    the  leading   goods    station    in 
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Hoshangtb^  District,  receiviiig  not  only  a  considerable  share 
of  the  local  produce,  but  also  nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  BetQl 
District  It  has  a  large  weekly  cattle  market,  at  which 
numbers  of  cattle  are  sold  for  slaughter.  ItlUrsi  contains  an 
English  middle  school,  maintained  by  the  Friends  Foreign 
Mission,  and  two  primary  schools. 

Pachmarhi. — ^Town  and  sanitarium  in  the  SohSgpur  tahnl 
of  Hoshangab&d  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  22°  28' 
N.  and  78**  26'  E.,  on  a  plateau  of  the  S^tpur^  range,  32  miles 
from  PipariS  station  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway. 
Pachmarhi  is  connected  with  Piparia  by  a  metalled  road,  along 
which  there  is  a  mail  tonga-service.  The  plateau  of  the 
S&tpurIL  Hills  on  which  the  town  stands,  at  an  elevation  of  just 
over  3,500  feet,  has  an  area  of  23  square  miles,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  covered  with  forest  The  census  population 
in  March,  1901,  was  3,020  persons;  but  at  this  time  of  year 
Pachmarhi  is  comparatively  empty,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  season  the  number  of  residents  is  doubled.  The 
plateau,  which  is  Government  property,  was  acquired  in  1869 
and  1871,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Central  Provinces  began  to  reside  here  during  the  summer 
months.  Its  advantages  as  a  sanitarium  were  first  discovered 
by  Captain  Forsyth,  the  author  of  *  The  Highlands  of  Central 
India,'  in  1857  ;  and  the  name  of  the  shooting  box  which  he 
built  for  himself  on  the  plateau,  and  called  Bison  Lodge,  is  still 
preserved  by  a  house  erected  subsequently  on  the  same  site. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  panch  mathi  or  '  five  huts,'  and 
properly  belongs  to  a  small  hill  in  the  open  part  of  the  plateau 
in  which  five  caves  have  been  constructed.  There  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  are  Buddhist,  but  BrShmanical 
tradition  has  aimexed  them  as  one  of  the  places  at  which  the 
five  P&ndava  brothers  sojourned  during  their  wanderings. 
The  prevailing  rock  is  a  coarse  gritty  sandstone  of  great  depth, 
which  succumbs  readily  to  denudation ;  and  the  steep  ravines 
and  gorges  that  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
produce  some  strikingly  picturesque  pieces  of  scenery.  Of  the 
23  square  miles  of  which  the  plateau  is  composed,  19  are 
classed  as  forest.  This  area  is  managed  principally  with 
a  view  to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  scenery.  The  forest  growth  is  generally  thin  and 
interspersed  with  numerous  grass  glades  of  park-like  appear- 
ance. Sal  {Shorea  robustd)  is  the  principal  timber  tree,  and 
there  is  also  a  quantity  of  harra  {Terminalia  Chebuia)  and 
jamun  {Eugenia  Jamboiana).   Several  peaks  fringe  the  plateau. 
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of  which  the  principal  are  Dhapgarh  (4,454  feet),  Mahadeo 
(4,384  feet),  and  Chauragarh  (4,317  feet).  Owing  to  its  mode- 
rate elevation,  Pachmarhi  affords  only  a  partial  relief  from  the 
heat  of  the  plains.  The  mean  temperature  in  May,  the  hottest 
month,  is  85°,  and  the  maximum  occasionally  rises  to  over 
100^.  Still,  except  for  a  short  period  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  heat  is  never  oppressive.  During  the  second  half  of 
September  and  October,  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  the 
climate  is  delightfully  cool  and  bracing,  the  mean  temperature 
in  the  latter  month  being  69^  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  averaging 
77  inches  annually,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  received 
between  June  and  September. 

Pachmarhi  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1886.  The 
municipal  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  decade  ending 
1 90 1  averaged  Rs.  3,700  and  Rs.  3,500  respectively.  In  1903-4 
the  income  was  Rs.  28,000,  including  a  Government  grant  of 
Rs.  22,000.  There  is  also  a  cantonment,  which  includes  five 
square  miles  on  the  eastern  or  PipariH  side  of  the  plateau. 
The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  cantonment  fund  during 
the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  4,200,  and  in  1903—4 
were  Rs.  14,000  and  Rs.  12,000  respectively,  the  former  figure 
including  a  grant  of  Rs.  6,000  from  the  Military  Department. 
No  regular  garrison  is  located  at  Pachmarhi,  but  a  convales- 
cent d^pdt  is  maintained  for  eight  months  in  the  year  for  the 
British  regiment  stationed  at  Jubbulpore.  Pachmarhi  is  also 
the  site  for  a  school  of  musketry ;  and  three  classes  for  the 
instruction  of  officers,  each  lasting  for  two  months,  are  held 
annually. 

Seoni-M&lwa  Town.— Head^iuarters  of  the  tahnl  of  the 
same  name,  Hoshangibad  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated 
in  22°  27'  N.  and  77°  29'  E.,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway,  443  miles  from  Bombay.  Population  (1901),  7,531. 
The  town  was  created  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal 
receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  11,000. 
In  1903-4  they  were  Rs.  9,000,  derived  mainly  from  octroL 
Seonl-Malwa  was  formerly  the  most  important  trading  town 
in  the  District,  but  it  has  been  supplanted  in  recent  years 
by  Hard£  and  Itarsi.  A  number  of  betel-vine  gardens  are 
situated  near  the  town,  in  which  a  special  variety  of  leaf  is 
grown.  Seonl-Malwt  possesses  an  English  middle  school  and 
a  dispensary. 

Soh&gpur  Town*— Head-quarters  of  the  tahnl  of  the  same 
name,  Hoshang^bid  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in 
22^  42'  N.  and  78^  12'  E.,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninstila 
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Railway,  494  miles  from  Bombay.    Population  (1901),  7,420, 

SohSgpur  was  created  a  municipality  in  1867.    The  municipal 

receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  10,200, 

In  1903-4  they  were  Rs,  12,000,  of  which  three-fourths  was 

derived  from  octroi.     A  considerable  export  trade  in  grain 

and  timber  takes  place  from  SohSgpur ;  and  a  large  proportion 

of  the  population  are  engaged  in  cotton-weaving  and  dyeing. 

The  water  of  the  river  Palakm^ti,  on  which  the  town  stands, 

is  considered  to  be  especially  valuable  in  dyeing  operations. 

About  40  betel-vine  gardens  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 

the  town,  and  the  leaf  is  exported  to  other  Districts,    SohSgpur 

possesses  an  English  middle  school  and  a  dispensary. 

Nimftr  District — District  in  the  Nerbudda  Division  of  Boim- 

the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21^  5'  and  22^  25'  N,  fi^r^^f^T," 

*"^d  75**  57'  and  77^  13'  E.,  and  occupying  a  strip  of  mixed  and  hill 

hill  and  plain  country  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Narbadt  ^\  ^^^^ 

svstcms* 
valley  and  of  the  SStpuril  plateau,  abutting  on  Kbindes.h 

and  the  Central  India  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  States  of  Indore  and  DhSr;  on  the  west  by  IndorQ 
and  the  KhSndesh  District  of  Bombay;  on  the  south  by 
KhlUidesh  and  the  Amraoti  and  Akola  Districts  of  BerSr; 
and  on  the  east  by  Hoshang£b&d  and  Betul.  The  present 
District  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  old  historic 
division  of  Pr^t  NimSr,  which  comprised  the  whole  NarbadS 
valley  from  the  Ganjftl  river  on  the  east  to  the  Hiranpal  or 
•  deer's  leap '  on  the  west,  in  both  of  whidi  places  the  Vindhyan 
and  Sitpura  ranges  run  down  to  the  river.  The  name  is 
considered  to  be  derived  from  «/«,  'half,'  as  Nimar  was 
supposed  to  be  half-way  down  the  course  of  the  Narbadl^  but 
in  reality  the  District  is  much  nearer  to  the  mouth  than  to  the 
source  of  the  river.  It  may  be  broadly  described  as  com- 
prising a  portion  of  the  NarbadS.  valley  in  the  north  and  of 
the  T^pti  valley  in  the  south,  divided  by  the  S^tpura  ranges 
crossing  the  District  from  west  to  east.  The  NarbadS  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  District  for  most  of  its  length, 
but  the  two  forest  tracts  of  Chandgarh  and  SelSni  lie  north 
of  the  river.  The  bed  of  the  Narbada  during  the  first  part 
of  its  course  in  the  District  is  hemmed  in  by  high  cliffs  of 
basalt  to  the  north,  and  a  network  of  ravines  to  the  south. 
At  PunSsa  it  passes  over  a  fall  of  about  40  feet  in  height,  and 
12  miles  below  this  lies  the  sacred  island  of  Mlndh^ta, 
where  the  hills  open  out  and  an  alluvial  basin  commences. 
About  25  miles  south  of  the  Narbada  a  low  range  of  foot- 
hills, commencing  on  the  western  border  of  the  KhandwS 
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tah^ly  traverses  the  District  diagonally  until  it  abuts  on  the 
river  in  the  extreme  north-east.  The  country  lying  between 
this  range  and  the  Narbad^  is  broken  and  uneven,  and 
covered  with  forest  over  considerable  areas.  South  of  it 
lies  the  most  fertile  area  of  the  District,  comprised  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Abn2  and  Sukt^  rivers.  Both  of  these  have 
an  easterly  course,  and  are  tributaries  of  the  ChhotS  TawS^ 
which  flows  from  south  to  north  to  join  the  NarbadIL  This 
part  of  the  District  is  open,  and  contains  no  forest  or  hill  of 
any  size ;  but  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  small  valleys  with 
a  central  stream  fringed  by  palms,  mahua  {Bassia  laiifoiia), 
and  mango-trees,  alternate  with  broad  ri(]^es,  some  com- 
paratively fertile,  others  bare  and  stony.  To  the  south  the 
main  range  of  the  SatpurSs  crosses  the  District  with  a  width 
of  only  about  ii  miles  and  a  generally  low  elevation,  from 
which  a  few  peaks,  including  that  of  Aslrgarh,  rise  con- 
spicuously. Between  this  range  and  another  to  the  south 
the  T^pti  has  forced  a  passage,  and  after  passing  through  a 
cleft  in  the  hills  emerges  into  two  open  basins  separated  by  the 
isolated  hill  of  Samardeo.  The  upper  of  these,  though  fertile, 
is  almost  uncultivated,  but  in  the  lower,  in  a  small  plain  of 
deep  alluml  deposit,  stands  the  town  of  Burh^npur.  South 
of  the  T9,pti  rises  a  higher  ridge  forming  the  southern  face 
of  the  Satpuras,  and  separating  NimlU'  from  the  Ber^  plain. 
These  hills  are  the  highest  in  the  District,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  peaks  rise  to  over  3,000  feet  The  Khandwa  plain  has 
an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of 
BurhSnpur  about  850  feet 

Geology.  Throughout  the  District,  except  in  a  few  spots  near  the 
•Narbad^  the  geological  formation  is  the  trap  rock  of  the 
Deccan,  which  here  appears  to  be  of  enormous  thickness. 
Near  the  NarbadH,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  other  strata 
appear  in  places,  but  generally  the  trap  is  everywhere  the 
surface  rock.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Narbad^  it  some- 
times assumes  the  form  of  columnar  basalt,  forming  r^ular 
polygonal  pillars. 

Botany.  Where  not  under  cultivation  the  ridges  and  hills  are  covered 
with  jungle,  sometimes  a  uniform  thin  forest  of  salai  {Bos- 
welUa  5errata\  with  little  grass  and  undergrowth;  at  other 
times  of  a  general  character,  the  principal  species  being  teak, 
^j  {Terminalia  tomentosa)^  and  anjan  (Hardwickia  binata). 
This  last  is  the  commonest  tree  in  the  District.  Bastard  date- 
palms  are  numerous  in  the  open  country.  A  number  of  grasses 
occur,  the  most  important  from  a  commercial  point  of  view 
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being  rusa  or  tikari  {Andropogon  SchoenaHik$is\  from  which 
a  valuable  oil  is  obtained. 

:  Tigers  and  leopards  are  found.  Sdmbar,  spotted  deer,  Fauna. 
and  ravine  deer  are  fairly  numerous.  A  few  bison  are 
found  in  the  forests  north  of  the  NarbadI  and  the  TUpti 
valley,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  be  shot.  Numerous 
herds  of  wild  dogs  are  very  destructive  to  the  game.  Of 
game  birds,  peafowl,  quail,  painted  partridge,  and  sand-grouse 
are  the  chief. 

The  climate  is  healthy ;  and  although  the  heat  is  severe  Climate 
during  the  summer  months,  the  light  rainfall  and  cool  winds  ^^|^' 
make  the  monsoon  season  pleasant 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  32  inches,  and,  though  the  Rainfall, 
lightest  in  the  Province,  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  rains 
crops  of  millet  and  cotton  which  are  principally  grown  in  the 
District. 

Situated  on  the  main  route  between  Hindustan  and  the  History. 
Deccan,  and  containing  the  fortress  of  Aslrgarh  which  com- 
mands the  passage  of  the  SUtpurSs,  Nim^  has  been  at 
several  periods  of  history  the  theatre  of  important  events. 
In  early  times  the  country  is  believed  to  have  been  held 
by  the  Chauhan  Rijputs,  from  whom  the  present  Rilnk  of 
Piploda  claims  descent.  In  1295  Ala-ud-dln,  returning  from 
his  bold  raid  into  the  Deccan,  took  Aslrgarh,  and  put  all 
the  Chauhans  to  the  sword,  except  one  boy.  Northern  NimSr 
about  this  time  came  into  the  possession  of  a  ruler  belonging 
to  the  Bhillla  tribe,  who  are  believed  to  be  a  mixed  race 
of  Rajputs  and  Bhils.  The  chiefs  of  Mindhata,  BhSmgarh, 
and  SeUni  trace  their  descent  from  the  Bhilala  rulers.  About 
1387  it  became  subject  to  the  Muhammadan  Sultans  of 
Malwa,  whose  capital  was  at  Mandu  on  the  crest  of  the 
Vindhyan  range.  In  1399  Nasir  Khan  Faruki,  succeeding 
his  father,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  southern  Nimar  from 
the  Delhi  emperor,  assumed  independence,  and  established 
the  Faraki  dynasty  of  Khandesh.  He  captured  Aslrgarh, 
and  founded  the  cities  of  Burhanpur  and  Zainabad  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Tapti  in  honour  of  two  Shaikhs.  The 
FarQki  dynasty  held  Khandesh  with  their  capital  at  Bur- 
hanpur for  eleven  generations  until  1600,  in  which  year 
both  Nimar  and  Khandesh  were  annexed  by  the  emperor 
Akbar,  who  captiu-ed  Aslrgarh  by  blockade  from  Bahadur 
Khan,  the  last  of  the  FarOkis.  Northern  Nimar  was  at- 
tached to  the  Subah  of  Malwa,  and  the  southern  portion  to 
that  of  Khandesh.    The  prince  Danyal  was  made  governor 
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of  the  Deccan  with  his  capital  at  Burhinpur,  where  he  drank 
himself  to  death  in  1605.  Akbar  and  his  successors  did 
much  to  improve  the  District,  which  became  a  place  of  the 
first  importance,  the  city  of  Burhanpur  attaining  the  height 
of  its  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan.  In  1670  the 
MarathSs  first  invaded  Kh&idesh,  and  plundered  the  country 
up  to  the  gates  of  Burhanpur,  the  city  itself  being  sacked 
by  them  some  years  afterwards,  immediately  on  the  departure 
of  the  unwieldy  army  which  Aurangzeb  led  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Deccan.  After  the  assumption  of  the  government  of 
the  Deccan  by  the  NizSm  Asaf  Jah  in  1720,  Nimar  was 
the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts  between  his  troops  and  those 
of  the  Peshwa,  until  it  was  ceded  to  the  latter  by  different 
treaties  between  1740  and  1760.  It  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred, with  the  exception  of  the  parganas  of  Kanapur  and 
Beria  in  the  south  of  the  District,  to  Sindhia  and  Holkar.  The 
curious  and  very  inconvenient  interlacing  of  the  boundaries  with 
those  of  Holkar's  territory  in  this  tract  is  a  relic  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  Peshwa,  who  retained  in  his  own  possession  certain 
villages  which  would  give  him  control  of  the  fords  over  the 
Narbada.  From  1800  until  the  close  of  the  Maratha  and 
Pindari  Wars  in  181 8,  Nimar  was  subjected  to  an  unceasing 
round  of  invasion  and  plunder,  still  known  as  'the  time  of 
trouble,*  the  traces  of  which  are  even  now  visible  in  the 
deserted  state  of  fertile  tracts  once  thickly  populated.  It  was 
plundered  impartially  by  the  invading  troops  of  Holkar  and 
those  which  Sindhia  gathered  to  protect  it,  while  the  Pindaris 
may  be  said  to  have  been  at  home  in  Nimar,  their  chief 
camps  being  located  in  the  dense  wilds  of  Handia  between  the 
Narbada  and  the  Vindhyan  range.  In  181 7  the  Pindaris 
were  dispersed  by  the  British  troops,  their  leader  Chitu  being 
killed  by  a  tiger  in  his  jungle  hiding-place.  The  tracts  of 
Kanapur  and  Beria  were  ceded  by  the  Peshwa  in  18 18,  and 
the  north  of  the  District  came  under  British  management  by 
the  treaty  with  Sindhia  of  1823.  In  i860  these  tracts,  as  well 
as  the  Zainabad  and  Manjrod  parganas,  with  Burhanpur,  were 
ceded  by  Sindhia  in  full  sovereignty.  In  1864  Nimar  was 
attached  to  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  District  head« 
quarters,  which  had  previously  been  at  Mandleshwar,  were 
removed  to  Khandwa  as  offering  a  more  central  position  for 
the  new  District.  During  the  Mutiny,  Aslrgarh  and  Burhanpur 
were  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent 
who  were  disaffected.  The  District  officer.  Major  Keatinge, 
collected  a  local  force  and  held  a  pass  on  the  southern  road. 
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until  a  detachment  of  Bombay  infantry  came  up  and  disarmed 
the  Gwalior  troops.  In  1858  Tantia  Topi  traversed  the 
District  with  a  numerous  body  of  starving  followers.  Con- 
siderable plundering  occurred,  and  several  police  stations 
and  public  buildings,  including  those  at  KhandwS,  were  burnt ; 
but  the  people  remained  unaffected. 

Khandwa  was  formerly  a  centre  of  the  Jain  community,  Archaeo- 
and  many  finely-carved  pieces  of  stone-work  taken  from  Jain  l^gy* 
temples  may  be  seen  in  the  houses  and  buildings  of  the  town^ 
At  BuRHANPUR  are  two  mosques  erected  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  building  decorated  with  stone 
carvings.  Mandhata  is  well-known  as  containing  one  of  the 
twelve  most  celebrated  lingatns  of  Siva,  and  a  number  of 
temples  have  been  constructed  here  at  different  periods. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations  The 
has  been  as  follows :  (1881)  252,937 ;  (1891)  285,944 ;  (1901)  P«op^«- 
327/535 ".  Substantial  increases  of  13  and  14  per  cent, 
respectively,  have  occurred  in  the  last  two  decades,  the  fortunes 
of  Nimar  between  1891  and  1901  having  di^red  materially 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Province.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable immigration  during  tbe  last  decade  from  Central 
India,  Ber^,  and  Bombay.  The  District  contains  two  towns, 
Khandwa,  the  head-quarters,  and  Burhanpur  ;  and  922 
inhabited  villages.  The  density  of  population  is  only  77 
persons  per  square  mile,  or  65  if  the  towns  are  excluded* 
Large  areas  of  the  District  are  uncultivable,  while  others,  once 
populated,  have  never  recovered  from  the  havoc  wrought  at 
the  commencement  of  last  century.  The  principal  statistics 
of  population,  according  to  the  Census  of  1901,  are  given 
below: — 
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'  In  1904,  38  Tiliaget  with  an  area  of  51  square  miles  and  a  popnlation 
of  a, 580  persons,  together  with  393  square  niiles  of  Government  forest, 
were  transferred  from  Hoshangibid  District  to  the  HarsQd  tahslL  The 
corrected  totals  of  area  and  popnlation  are  4,273  square  miles  and  339,615 
persons. 
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The  figures  for  religion   show  that  86  per  cent:  of  the 
population  are  Hindus,  loper  cent.  Muhammadans,  and  nearly 

3  per  cent.  Animists.  The  proportion  of  Muhammadans  is 
larger  in  Nim^r  than  in  any  other  District  in  the  Province. 
Many  of  the  aboriginal  Bhils  nominally  profess  this  religion, 
while  there  is  a  large  settlement  of  poor  Muhammadans  in 
Burhanpur.  The  languages  of  NimSr  are  very  diverse.  A  special 
local  speech,  Nim^ri,  akin  to  the  Malwl  dialect  of  Rajputana, 
but  influenced  by  Marlthl,  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the 
rural  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  the  District  The  Bhils  have 
a  dialect  of  mixed  Hindi  and  Gujaratl.  About  14  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  principally  in  the  Burhanpur  tahAl^  speak  the 
Khandesh  dialect  of  MarathI,  14,000  of  the  Muhammadans,  or 

4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  speak  Urdu,  while  more  than 
half  of  the  Korktis  have  retained  their  own  language. 

Their  The  population,  as  is  shown  by  the  varieties  of  speech, 

castes  and  j^g  \yt^xi  recruited  from  different  sources.    There  is  a  strong 

occupa- 

tions.         Maratha  element  in  the  BurhSnpur  tahsll^  which  was  formerly 

part  of  Khandesh.     The  hills  are  inhabited  by  the  BhUs  of 

Central  India  and  the  Korkus  of  the  SatpurSs,  while  Rajputs, 

Muhammadans,  and  Gtijars  from  Northern  India  have  colonized 

the  Khandwa  plain.     The  principal  landholding  castes  are 

Rajputs  (28,000),  Brahmans  (15,000),  Banias  (10,000),  Kunbis 

(27,000),  and  Gujars  (20,000).    The  Rajputs  of  Nimar  are  for 

the  most  part  of  very  impure  blood,  and  are  locally  designated 

as  chothtur^   which  has   this   signification.     The    Brahmans 

belong  to  two  local  subdivisions,  called  Nagar  and  Naramdeo. 

The  latter  derive  their  name  from  living  on  the  Narbada  river, 

while  the  former  are  village  priests,  accountants,  landlords,  and 

schoolmasters.    The  best  cultivating  castes  are  the  Gujars  and 

Kunbis.    The  former  especially  constitute  an  industrious  class 

of  peasant  proprietors,  skilled  in  the  irrigation  of  their  fields 

by  shallow  wells,  by  which  method  they  obtain  two  crops  in 

the  year.    The  Bhilalas  (10,000),  who  are  considered  to  be 

descended  from  the  Aryan  Rajput  and  the  aboriginal  Bhil, 

have  already  been  mentioned.     They  include  a  number  of  old 

proprietary  families,  but,  except  for  these,  are  scarcely  to  be 

distinguished   in  appearance  from  a  purely  Dravidian  tribe, 

while  they  bear  a  very  bad  character  for  dishonesty  and 

drunkenness.    The  same  may  be  said  about  the  Bhils  (22,000), 

who  nominally  profess   Islam.     In  practice  they,  and  more 

especially  their  women,  retain   the  primitive  beliefs  of  their 

forefathers.     The   Korkus  (31,000)  of  Nimar  are  somewhat 

more  civilized  and  industrious  than  their  fellow  tribesmen  of 
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the  central  SatpurSs.  They  occupy  chiefly  the  fertile  lands 
in  the  otherwise  depopulated  Tapti  valley,  are  fairly  supplied 
with  ploughing  and  breeding  cattle^  and  raise  wheat,  gram,  and 
rice  by  regular  tillage.  Their  villages  are  built  of  close  bamboo 
wattle-work,  with  almost  Swiss-like  neatness.  They  habitually 
carry  a  small  bamboo  flute  like  a  pen  behind  the  ear,  on  which 
they  play  when  drunk,  or  when  propitiating  the  village  deities. 
About  67  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  District  are 
supported  by  agriculture. 

Christians  number  1,399,  including  1,187  natives.  These  Christian 
latter  are  mainly  converts  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  ™i»»^"s. 
Roman  Catholic  missions,  which  have  stations  at  KhandwS. 
The  former  supports  an  orphanage,  some  schools,  and  a  village 
in  which  the  children  are  trained  to  agriculture.  The  latter 
has  a  Convent  school  at  Khandwa,  and  several  others  in  the 
interior,  and  also  owns  a  village. 

The  soil  of  the  District  is  formed  from  disintegrated  trap  General 
rock  and  is  partly  alluvial.  Along  the  flat  banks  of  streams  it  agricul- 
is  a  rich  black  mould,  from  4  to  10  feet  deep,  and  extremely  ditions. 
tenacious  of  moisture.  In  ordinary  years  it  produces  two 
crops.  Next  to  this  in  excellence  is  the  ordinary  black  soil 
of  the  Narbada  valley,  which  will  prdduce  wheat  or  other 
spring  crops  without  irrigation.  It  is  not  found  over  large 
tracts  in  Nimar,  owing  to  the  uneven  nature  of  the  country, 
but  most  villages  have  a  small  patch  of  it,  and  even  the 
desolate  upper  Tapti  valley  contains  a  considerable  area  of 
this  class  of  soiL  On  the  summits  of  the  plateaux  and  level 
high-lying  ground  is  found  a  shallow  brown  soil  resting  on 
gravel,  and  suited  for  the  rains  crops,  which  do  not  require 
large  quantities  of  water.  This  covers  more  than  half  the 
cultivated  area,  and  bears  the  staple  crops  of  the  District,  yVwar 
and  cotton.    There  is  comparatively  little- inferior  soil. 

No  less  than  330  square  miles  are  held  wholly  or  partially  Chief  agri- 
free  of  revenue,  the  amount  thus  assigned  being  Rs.  60,000.  g^^"?^ 
A  special  grant  of  a  few  villages  for  a  term  of  years  has  been  and  crops, 
made  to  persons  who  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  notorious 
dacoit  Tantia  Bhil.     More  than  550  square  miles  are  held 
on  ryoiwdri  tenure,  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,02,000 ;  part 
of  this  area  is  still  shown  as  Government  forest  and  managed 
by  the  Forest  department    The  remaining  area  is  held  on  the 
ordinary  tenures,  31  per  cent  being  in  the  possession  of  mdlik- 
makbuzas  or  plot-proprietors,  and  5  2  per  cent,  in  that  of  occu- 
pancy tenants.    The  chief  statistics  of  cultivation  in  1903-4  are 
shown  on  the  next  page,  areas  being,  in  square  miles  :r— 
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llie  staple  crops  are  cotton  and /War,  covering  respectively 
410  and  264  square  miles.    Of  other  crops  wheat  occupies  60 
square  miles,  gram  36,  rice  12,  til  153,  and  pulses  105.     Of 
special  crops  there  are  a  few  hundred  acres  under  ganja 
(Cannabis  sativd)^  which  is  grown  by  licence  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Government,  and  provides  the  Province  with  its 
supply  of  this  drug ;  a  number  of  betel-vine  gardens  are  culti- 
vated, and  several  acres  of  vineyards  fonnerly  existed  on  the 
Aslrgarh  hills,  but  viticulture  is  now  on  the  decline.    The  vines 
produce  a  fair-sized  white  grape  of  a  somewhat  acid  flavour. 
Pomegranates  are  also  grown  in  Nimar. 
ImproTc-        During  the  last  thirty-five  years   the  occupied  area  has 
meats  fai     expanded  by  50  per  cent.     There  is  still  room  for  extension 
taral  prac-  ^f  cultivation,  but  mainly  on  poorer  soils.     The  chief  feature 
tice.  of  recent  years  has  been  the  increase  of  cotton  ;  in  the  neigh- 

bourhood  of  BurhSnpur  this  crop  is  so  profitable  that  the 
cultivators  do  not  grow  enough  yVw/Jr  for  their  own  food,  and  it 
has  to  be  imported  from  Ber&r.  The  variety  of  cotton  called 
Dh^rwlri  was  obtained  from  Ber^  in  1892,  and  has  since 
largely  ousted  the  local  variety  previously  grown.  Loans  under 
the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act  amounted  to  only  Rs.  13,000 
from  1893  to  1903,  but  in  the  following  year  Rs.  23,000  was 
advanced.  Under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans  Act  more  than 
Rs.  80,000  was  advanced  during  the  decade  ending  1904. 
Cattle,  Cattle  are  largely  bred  in  the  District,  mainly  in  the  hills  of 

and*shecp.  ^^  north  and  south.  The  Khandw^  bullock  is  small,  with 
short  ears  and  dewlaps,  and  generally  red  or  brown  in  colour, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  large  white  oxen  of  MUlwt 
and  Gujarat.  For  their  size  the  local  breed  are  powerfully 
built,  and  are  light,  active,  and  enduring,  while  they  have  the 
strong  hoofs  which  are  essential  in  a  stony  country.  They  trot 
well,  and  the  marriage  processions  of  the  Gujars,  who  prize 
good  cattle,  generally  terminate  in  a  race  on  the  homeward 
journey.  Buffaloes  are  bred  locally;  and  well-to-do  tenants 
frequently  keep  buffalo  cows  for  the  sake  of  their  milk,  from 
which  gla  is  manufactured,  and  also  for  the  manure  which  they 
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afford.  The  young  bulls  are  sold  in  Kh^desh,  or  allowed  to 
die,  as  they  are  not  used  for  cultivation.  Goats  are  largely 
kept  by  Muhammadans  for  their  milk  and  for  food,  and 
sheep  also  in  the  Burh^pur  tahsiL  Their  manure  is  sold,  but 
blankets  are  not  made  in  any  numbers. 

About  20  square  miles  are  irrigated,  of  which  3,000  acres  Irrigation, 
are  garden  crops  or  orchards,  and  the  remainder  the  spring 
crops,  wheat,  gram,  and  lentils  (masur).  The  application  of 
an  artificial  water-supply  to  spring  crops  is  a  special  feature  of 
the  agriculture  of  Nimftr,  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Province. 
One  reason  which  has  been  suggested  for  this  b  that  the 
surface  soil  overlies  rock  or  gravel  at  a  slight  depth,  and  is 
well  drained.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  irrigation  is  from  wells, 
less  than  200  acres  being  supplied  from  tanks  or  streams. 
There  are  about  2,500  temporary  and  nearly  2,000  masonry 
wells.  Unfaced  wells  cost  only  about  Rs.  60,  and  last  for 
a  number  of  years  before  the  crumbling  of  the  rock  makes 
it  necessary  to  face  them  at  an  expenditure  of  about  Rs.  300. 
But  occasionally  the  rock  is  too  hard  for  blasting  by  indigenous 
methods. 

Government  forests  cover  1,951  square  miles, or  46  percent.  Forests, 
of  the  area  of  the  District.  About  1,706  square  miles  are 
'reserved'  forest;  and  the  remainder,  mainly  situated  in  the 
Tapti  valley,  has  been  assigned  for  disforestation  when  required 
for  the  extension  of  cultivation.  The  best  forests  are  comprised 
in  the  PunSsa  and  ChSndgarh  ranges  on  the  banks  of  the  Nar- 
bads,  and  in  the  upper  TSpti  valley,  which  contain  the  most 
valuable  teak  timber  in  the  District  The  Satpura  Hills,  north 
and  south  of  the  Tapti,  include  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
forest  area,  mainly  composed  of  inferior  species.  The  growth 
on  the  hill  slopes  is  dense ;  but  elsewhere  it  is  generally  sparse^ 
and  interspersed  with  numerous  bare  patches,  the  result  of 
former  shifting  cultivation.  The  forest  revenue  in  1903-4  was 
Rs.  1,50,000,  almost  the  highest  in  the  Province.  This  favour- 
able result  is  not  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  forests,  but  to 
the  local  demand  for  Aiel  and  grazing.  Fuel  is  exported  to  the 
cotton  factories  of  Berar  and  Khandesh,  and  also  used  in  the 
District  factories.  Timber  likewise  is  largely  exported,  while 
in  1903-4  nearly  210,000  head  of  cattle  were  taken  to  graze  in 
'reserved'  forest,  and  the  revenue  realized  from  this  source 
was  Rs.  46,00a 

Iron  ores  exist  at  Chandgarh,  Barwai,  and  on  the  Chhota  Minerals. 
Tawa  river,  but  they  are  not  now  worked.    There  are  quarries  of 
limestone  near  Burhanpur,  and  of  sandstone  in  various  places. 
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Arts  and  The  hand  industries  of  the  District  are  unimportant,  the 
™J^"^**^"  majority  of  the  non-agricultural  population  being  engaged  in 
transport^  commerce,  or  the  working-up  of  raw  cotton.  Coarse 
country  cloth  is  woven  at  Khandw^  and  other  large  villages. 
There  are  silk-weaving  and  gold  and  silver  lace  industries  at 
Burh^pur,  and  tough  glass  globes  lined  with  lead  for  decorating 
the  interiors  of  houses  are  also  made.  In  1904  the  District 
contained  26  cotton-ginning  factories  and  9  pressing  factories. 
Most  of  these  are  at  KhandwS;  and  there  are  two  ginning 
factories  and  two  presses  at  LiUbagh,  the  station  for  Burhanpur, 
and  ginning  factories  at  NimSrkhedi,  Jawar,  and  Pandhana  in 
the  Khandw^  iah^l^  and  at  Ichhilpur,  Burh^npur,  Shihpur, 
Bah^durpur,  and  Aimlgird  in  the  Burhanpur  tahslL  The 
proprietors  are  generally  M&rwari  Baniils,  Muhammadan 
Bohr^,  or  PSrsis,  but  a  few  are  Maratha  Brahmans.  The 
lai^e  majority  of  the  factories  have  been  opened  since  1890, 
and  many  new  ones  have  been  started  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them  is  approxi- 
mately 13  lakhs,  and  their  output  for  1904  was  180,965  cwt  of 
cotton  ginned,  and  202^989  cwt.  pressed.  A  combined  oil 
mill,  timber  factory,  and  iron  foundry  has  been  established  at 
Khandwa  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  22,000. 

Raw  cotton  and  cotton-seed,  /r7,  zxidjowd^  are  the  principal 
exports.  Most  of  the  jowar  sent  from  Khandwa  comes  from 
Indore  and  the  adjoining  States.  Other  exports  include  son- 
hemp,  timber  and  bamboos,  flowers  and  seed  of  the  ptakud- 
tree,  and  ground-nuts.  Salt  comes  from  Bombay,  and  a  coarser 
kind  from  Ahmadibld,  gur  or  unrefined  sugar  from  Poona 
and  Northern  India,  and  tobacco  from  Gujarat.  Building  and 
paving  stones  are  obtained  from  Hoshangabad.  The  cotton 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Muhammadan  Bhatias,  and  that  in 
oilseeds  is  conducted  by  a  European  firm. 
Railways  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  line  to  Jubbulpore 
and  roads,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  District,  with  a  length  of 
89  miles  and  16  stations  within  its  limits.  From  Khandwa, 
the  Rajputana-Malwa  metre-gauge  line  branches  off  to  Indore, 
with  a  length  of  29  miles  and  5  stations  in  Nimar.  There  are 
no  metalled  roads  except  short  feeders.  The  only  made  road 
is  that  from  Khandwa  towards  Mhow,  and  this  has  now  been 
superseded  by  the  railway.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  soil 
permits  of  the  maintenance  of  a  network  of  passable  tracks 
in  the  open  country ;  but  the  communications  with  the  upper 
Tapti  valley  and  across  the  passes  to  Berir  are  somewhat 
deficient,  and  are  now  being  improved  by  thie  con3truction  of 
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main  roads.  The  total  length  of  metalled  road^  is  62  miles 
and  of  unmetalled  roads  117  miles.  With  the  exception  of  24 
miles  maintained  by  the  District  council,  all  are  in  charge  of 
the  Public  Works  department,  and  the  annual  expenditure  on 
maintenance  is  Rs.  56,000.  There  are  avenues  of  trees  on 
only  one  or  two  short  lengths  of  road. 

The  first  recorded  famine  in  NimSr  was  in  the  year  1803,  Famine, 
and  was  due  to  a  failure  of  rain  combined  with  the  devastation 
caused  by  Sindhia's  armies.  It  is  known  as  the  Maha-Kal^ 
or  'great  famine,'  and  grain  sold  at  i  lb.  per  rupee.  The 
fertile  and  populous  tracts  of  Zain^b^d  and  Manjrod  became 
wholly  waste.  The  next  famine  occurred  in  1845,  caused 
by  a  failure  of  the  monsoon,  which  ceased  in  August.  There 
was  much  distress ;  Rs.  70,000  was  expended  on  relief  and 
3  lakhs  of  revenue  was  remitted.  The  District  was  only 
slightly  affected  in  1897,  distress  being  confined  to  some 
villages  on  the  Hoshang^bSd  border  and  to  the  forest  tribes, 
and  the  numbers  relieved  never  reached  4,000.  In  the  cotton 
areas  an  excellent  crop  in  1895  had  enriched  the  pec^le.  In 
1899  the  rainfall  was  extraordinarily  deficient,  and  there  was 
a  complete  failure  of  both  harvests.  The  numbers  on  relief  in 
July,  1900,  reached  89,000,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
and  the  total  expenditure  was  18  lakhs.  Several  roads  were 
constructed  or  improved,  the  railway  embankment  was  widened, 
and  forest-clearings  were  made  in  the  Manjrod  tract  with  a  view 
to  the  settlement  of  ryotwari  villages. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided  by  three  Assistant  or  District 
Extra-Assistant  Commissioners.    For  administrative  pu'poses  ^^'^^ 
the  District  is  divided  into  three  tah^ls^  each  of  which  has  staff, 
a  iahsilddr  and  a  naib-tahsi/ddr^  while  an  additional   naib- 
tahsliddr  is    posted    to   BurhSnpur  for   the    Manjrod  tract. 
A  Forest  officer  of  the  Imperial  Service  is  usually  stationed 
in  the  District,  and  the  public  works  are  in  chaise  of  the 
Executive  Engineer  of  the  HoshangSbad  division,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Hoshangftb^d  town. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  a  Subordinate  Civil  and 
Judge,  with  Munsifs  at  KhandwS  and  Burhinpur,  and  additional  5"^inal 
Munsifs  have  recently  been  appointed  to  KhandwS.  The 
Divisional  and  Sessions  Judge  of  the  Nerbudda  Division  has 
superior  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  tendency  of  the 
people  to  petty  litigation  is  noticeable,  but  many  suits  are 
compromised  after  being  filed  in  court.  Owing  to  the  situation 
of  the  District  on  the  main  route  between  Northern  and 
Central  India  and  the  Deccan,.  many  professional  criminals 
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annually  pass  through  it  and  commit  dacoities,  burglaries,  and 
cattle-lifting ;  but  very  little  serious  crime  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  resident  population.  The  proximity  of  several  Native 
States  gives  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  smuggling  of  excisable 
articles. 
Land  Nim^  is  the  only  District  in  the  Central  Provinces  in  which 

^^"iL  ^^^  regular  land  revenue  system  of  the  Mughal  empire  was 
tration.  introduced.  The  assessment  was  made  on  separate  holdings 
after  measurement.  The  pdtel  or  headman  of  the  village 
received  a  drawback  on  the  collections,  besides  various 
miscellaneous  dues,  and  his  office  was  hereditary;  while  for 
groups  of  villages  superintendents  designated  mandki  were 
appointed,  who  managed  the  revenue  accounts  and  received 
a  proportion  as  remuneration,  their  offices  being  also  hereditary. 
Relations  of  the  pdtel  or  mandidi,  in  lieu  of  succession  to  the 
office  which  passed  by  primogeniture,  obtained  holdings  of 
land,  and  thus  a  class  of  hereditary  cultivators  grew  up.  In 
the  less  advanced  tracts,  the  old  KSjput  or  BhiUlla  chieftains 
occupied  the  position  of  the  mandlcil.  Under  the  Muham- 
madans  NimSr  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity;  and 
although  the  period  of  MarSthS  administration  was  characterized 
by  reckless  extortion  and  oppression,  the  framework  of  the 
revenue  system  was  not  seriously  impaired.  Owing  to  changes 
in  the  District  area,  the  revenue  demand  of  the  earlier  settle- 
ments cannot  be  compared  with  that  now  existing.  The  first 
settlements  were  effected  by  officers  who  were  ignorant  of  local 
conditions,  and  made  no  allowance  for  the  removal  of  the 
market  for  produce  furnished  by  the  troops  which  had  pre- 
viously garrisoned  the  District.  In  1 85 1 ,  after  several  short-term 
assessments,  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  revenue  with 
the  body  of  village  cultivators  and  to  confer  on  them  proprietary 
rights,  the  hereditary  pdtel  and  headman  of  the  village  being 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  rent  collector.  This  system 
generally  failed,  as  most  of  the  village  communities,  having 
no  experience  of  the  system  or  clear  understanding  of  the 
proposals  made,  refused  to  accept  them,  and  the  villages  were 
settled  either  with  the  hereditary  headmen,  with  the  old 
superior  revenue  officials,  or  with  strangers.  In  certain  areas 
the  settlement  was  not  carried  out  at  all  owing  to  the  Mutiny. 
After  Nim^r  was  transferred  to  the  Central  Provinces,  it  was 
determined,  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  previous 
settlement,  to  make  a  fresh  investigation  of  tenures  for  the 
whole  District.  A  new  twenty  years'  settlement  was  accord- 
ingly completed  in  1868-9  by  Captain  Forsyth,  whose  report 
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on  NimSr  may  be  specially  mentioned  for  its  excellence.  The 
net  revenue  was  fixed  at  i*8i  lakhs.  The  term  of  the  old 
assessment  was,  however,  allowed  to  expire,  and  the  new 
settlement  did  not  come  into  force  until  1875.  Proprietary 
rights  were  conferred  on  the  headmen ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  previous  settlement  had  been  made 
direct  with  the  body  of  cultivators,  many  of  these  received  the 
mdlik'tnakbuza  tenure,  or  right  of  ownership  in  their  individual 
holdings,  while  an  occupancy  right  was  conferred  on  all  other 
tenants.  On  the  expiry  of  Captain  Forsyth's  settlement,  the 
District  was  reassessed  during  the  years  1895-8.  The  net 
revenue  was  raised  to  2*89  lakhs,  or  by  52  per  cent,  the 
average  revenue  incidence  per  acre  being  R.  0-9-0  (maximum 
Rs.  1-1-8,  minimum  R.  0-4-9),  *"^^  ^^^  of  the  rental  R.  o-i  1-8 
(maximum  Rs.  1-9-4,  minimum  R.  0-6-0).  The  term  of  the 
new  settlement  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  over  most  of  the 
District  The  receipts  of  land  and  total  revenue  for  a  series 
of  years  are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


Land  revenae     • 
Total  rerenae   . 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

1,81 
4.93 

1,83 

.^.87 

4>45 
8,44 

4.00 
9.«i9 

The  increase  in  the  land  revenue  receipts  is  largely  due  to  the 
colonization  of  land  by  Government. 

The  management  of  local  affairs  outside  municipal  areas  is  Local 
entrusted  to  a  District  council  and  three  local  boards,  each  ^^.*"*^ 
having  jurisdiction  over  one  tahslL    The  income  of  the  District  palitics. 
council  in    1903-4   was   Rs.   59,000.     The  expenditure  on 
education  was  Rs.  24,000  and  on  public  works  Rs.  17,000, 
Khandwa  and  Burhanpur  are  municipal  towns. 

The  District  Superintendent  of  police  has  a  force  of  447  Police  and 
officers  and  men,   including  a  special  reserve  of  25,  and  7^*^*^** 
mounted  constables,  besides  1,383  village  watchmen  for  924 
inhabited  towns  and  villages.     KhandwS  contains  a  District 
jail,  with  accommodation  for  1 2  2  prisoners,  including  1 2  females. 
The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  1904  was  91. 

In  respect  of  education  Nim^  is  the  leading  District  of  the  Education. 
Province,  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  population  (ii«2  males  and 
o«3  females)  being  able  to  read  and  write.  The  proportion 
of  children  under  instruction  to  those  of  school-going  age 
is  12  per  cent  Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  are  as 
follows:  (1880-1)  3,971;  (1890-1)4,534;  (1900-1)  4,828; 
(1903-4)  S>S99i  including  227  girls.    The  educational  institu- 
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tions  comprise  a  high  school  at  Khandw^  3  English  and 
4  vernacular  middle  schools,  and  95  primary  schools.  There 
are  also  2  primary  girls'  schools.  The  expenditure  on  educaticm 
in  1903-4  was  Rs.  42,000,  of  which  Rs.  32,000  was  derived 
from  Provincial  and  Local  funds  and  Rs.  6,000  from  fees. 
Hospitals  The  District  has  7  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for 
tl^ef^M  9^  in-patients.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was 
50,262,  of  whom  461  were  in-patients,  and  1,791  operations 
were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  20,000. 
Vaccina-  Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  towns  of 
Khandwa  and  Burhanpur.  The  number  of  persons  successfully 
vaccinated  in  1903-4  was  44  per  thousand  of  the  District 
population,  a  very  favourable  result 

[J.  Forsyth,  Settlement  Report^  1866 ;  C.  W.  Montgomerie, 
Settlement  Report^  1901,  A  District  Gazetteer  is  being 
compiled.] 

Khandwft  Tahi^. — North-western  taJi^l  of  NimSr  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  between  21°  31'  and  22°  20'  N.  and 
76°  4'  and  76°  59'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,046  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  181,684,  compared  with  163,003  in 
1 89 1.  The  density  is  89  persons  per  square  mile.  The  tahsU 
contains  one  town,  Khandwa  (population,  19,401),  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ta/tsiland  District,  and  437  inhabited  villages. 
Excluding  671  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  58  per  cent, 
of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated 
area  in  1903-4  was  713  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land 
revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,67,000,  and  for  cesses 
Rs.  18,000.  The  taAsil  consists  of  an  undulating  plain, 
forming  the  valleys  of  the  Abna  and  Sukt£  rivers,  and  fringed 
by  low  hills  towards  the  north  and  west. 

Burh&npur  Tah^ — Southern  tahsil  of  NimSr  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21®  5'  and  21®  37'  N.  and 
75°  57'  and  76°  48'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,138  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  92,933,  compared  with  81,366  in 
1 89 1.  The  taAsil  has  one  town,  Burhanpur  (population, 
33,341),  the  head-quarters,  and  194  villages.  It  also  contains 
the  ancient  fort  of  Asirgarh.  The  average  density  is  82  persons 
per  square  mile,  but  the  town  of  Burhanpur  contains  more  than 
a  third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  toAsfl.  Excluding  737 
square  miles  of  Government  forest,  72  per  cent,  of  the  available 
area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4 
was  241  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the 
same  year  was  Rs.  1,24,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  17,000.  The 
taAsil  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  TSpti,  a  narrow  strip  of  very 
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fertile  land,  with  hills  on  the  north  and  south.  The  upper  or 
eastern  part  of  the  valley,  though  containing  excellent  soil,  is 
mainly  covered  by  forest  This  land  is  now  in  process  of 
allotment  on  the  ryotwdri  system. 

HarsM. — North-eastern  tahsil  of  NimSr  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  21°  38' and  22°  25'  N.  and  76°  25' 
and  77*^  13'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,089  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  area  now  forming  the  tah^l  was  54,998 
in  1901,  and  44,155  in  1891.  The  density  is  51  persons 
per  square  mile,  and  there  are  291  inhabited  villages.  The 
head-quarters,  Harsud,  is  a  village  of  only  1,098  inhabitants, 
33  miles  from  Khandwa  on  the  railway  line  towards  It&rsi. 
Excluding  543  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  68  per  cent 
of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated 
area  in  1903-4  was  276  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land 
revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,23,000,  and  for  cesses 
Rs.  12,000.  The  /aAjf/was  formed  in  1896  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Charwa  tract  from  Hoshang^bad  District  and  of  some 
villages  from  the  KhandwS  tah^l^  with  the  object  of  settling 
this  large  area  of  cultivable  waste  land  on  the  ryotwdri  system. 
About  160  ryotwdri  villages  have  been  established  in  the  taJUil^ 
which  was  enlarged  in  1904  by  the  transfer  of  another  tract 
from  Hoshang^bad.  The  land  generally  is  broken  and  uneven, 
and  covered  over  considerable  areas  with  forest 

A^garh. — Hill  fort  in  the  BurhUnpur  taJuil  of  Nim^ 
District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21®  28'  N.  and  76°  18' 
E.,  29  miles  from  KhandwS,  and  7  miles  from  Chlndni  station 
on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  The  fort  was  held 
until  recently  by  a  small  detachment  of  native  infantry  from 
Mhow,  but  this  was  removed  in  1904.  It  is  situated  on  an 
outlying  spur  of  the  SStpur^  range,  850  feet  high  from  the 
base  and  2,283  above  sea-level,  and  formerly  commanded 
the  main  road  from  Hindustan  to  the  Deccan.  The  area  of 
the  fort  crowning  the  hill  is  about  60  acres,  and  except  in  two 
places  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sheer  scarp  80  to  120  feet  in 
depth.  The  two  points  of  access  are  defended  by  ramparts, 
through  one  of  which  a  narrow  ascent  of  stone  steps  passes 
through  five  gateways  to  the  fort.  An  outer  line  of  workS) 
called  the  lower  fort,  embraces  an  inferior  branch  of  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  village.  A  sally-port  has  been  con- 
structed through  the  underlying  rock  at  the  south-eastern 
comer.  In  the  foundations  of  the  fort  are  many  vaulted 
chambers,  probably  old  granaries.  Firishta  derived  the  name 
of  Aslrgarh  from  Asa  Ahir,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  foundation 
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of  the  fort ;  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  as  the  name  Asir  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  RSjput  poet  Chllnd.  It  may  come 
from  the  Asi  or  Haihaya  kings  who  ruled  the  NarbadA  valley 
from  Mahesw^Ura.  In  1295  Aslrgarh  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Chauhan  RSjputs,  and  was  stormed  by  AU-ud-dIn  Khiljl  on  his 
return  from  raiding  the  Deccan,  the  whole  garrison  being  put 
to  the  sword  except  one  boy.  It  was  subsequendy  held  by  the 
last  of  the  F^UUki  kings  of  Kh^desh,  and  taken  by  Akbar  after 
a  long  si^e  in  1600.  An  inscription  cut  in  the  rock  records 
this  event  The  main  gateway  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Jah^glr, 
and  the  mosque  (subsequently  used  as  a  barrack)  in  the  reign 
pf  Sh&h  JahSn.  A  great  bronze  gun  which  was  cast  at  Burh^pur 
in  1665  formerly  stood  on  the  western  bastion,  but  has  been 
recently  removed  to  Government  House,  NSgpur.  In  1803 
Aslrgarh  was  held  by  the  Marithas,  and  was  taken  by  1^ 
detachment  of  General  Wellesley's  army  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Assaye,  but  Was  restored  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  It  was 
again  besi^ed  by  a  British  force  in  1819,  and  taken  after 
a  siege  of  twenty  days,  during  which  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  fighting,  and  the  Britbh  lost  a  hundred  native 
3oldiers  by  an  accidental  explosion  in  a  battery. 

Burh&npur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsul  of  the  same 
name,  Nimar  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  2i°i8'N, 
and  76°  14'  £.,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  310 
miles  from  Bombay,  the  station  being  at  UllbSgh,  a  suburb 
two  miles  distant  from  the  town  and  not  included  in  the 
municipality.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  masonry  wall  with 
massive  gates  on  the  main  roads,  and  the  TSpti  river  flows 
along  the  southern  side.  The  space  contained  within  the 
walls  is  two  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  half 
a  mile  in  breadth  \  but  numerous  remains  outside  show  that  the 
suburbs  must  once  have  been  very  extensive.  The  population 
in  the  last  four  years  of  census  was:  (1872)  29,303;  (1881) 
30,017;  (1891)  32,252;  (1901)  33,341.  The  total  in  1901 
included  21,762  Hindus  and  11,253  Muhammadans.  Among 
the  Musalm^ns  are  a  number  of  BehnHs  or  >cotton-cleaners,  and 
there  is  also  a  large  community  of  BohrSs,  a  sect  of  Gujarat 
merchants. 

Burh^pur  was  founded  about  1400  by  NSsir  KhSn,  the  first 
independent  prince  of  the  FarQki  dynasty  of  Kh^ndesh,  and 
called  by  him  after  the  famous  Shaikh  Burh^-ud-dln  of 
DaulatSbad.  Zainabid  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  T^pti  was 
founded  at  the  same  time,  and  called  after  another  Shaikh 
2ain-ud-din.     Burhdnpur  was  the  usual  residence  of  all  the 
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later  FSrflki  kings,  and  it  was  during  their  rule  of  two  centuries 
that  the  two  great  mosques  called  the  J2ma  Masjid  and  the 
Bibi  Masjid  were  built  In  1600  Burh^pur,  with  the  kingdom 
of  the  FSrukis,  was  annexed  by  the  emperor  Akbar.  Under 
Akbar  and  his  successor,  Burhanpur  was  greatly  embellished. 
In  the  Ain-i'Akdari  it  is  described  as  a  '  laige  city  with  many 
gardens,  in  some  of  which  is  found  sandal-wood,  inhabited  by 
people  of  all  nations  and  abounding  with  handicraftsmen.  In 
the  summer  the  town  is  covered  with  dust,  and  during  the  rains 
the  streets  are  full  of  mud  and  stone.'  Burhanpur  formed  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Deccan  princes  of  the  empire  till 
1635,  when  Aurang^b&d  took  its  place.  After  this  event, 
Burh^pur  became  the  capital  of  the  large  Subah  of  Khindesh, 
usually  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood.  The  transfer 
had  not  occurred  at  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Ambas- 
sador in  16 14  from  James  I  to  the  Great  Mughal,  paid  his  visit 
to  prince  Parvez,  son  of  JahSnglr.  Forty-four  years  after  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  visit  Tavemier  described  BurhSnpur  (or  as  he 
wrote  it,  Brampour),  through  which  he  then  passed  for  the 
second  time,  as  'a  great  city  very  much  ruined,  the  houses 
being  for  the  most  part  thatched  with  straw.'  He  adds : 
*  There  is  also  a  great  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  where  the 
governor  lives.  The  government  of  this  province  is  a  very 
considerable  command,  only  conferred  upon  the  son  or  uncle 
of  the  king.  There  is  a  great  trade  in  this  city ;  and  as  well 
to  Brampour  as  over  all  the  Provinces,  there  is  made  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  calicuts,  very  clear  and  white,  which  are 
transported  into  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Muscovia,  Poland,  Arabia, 
to  Grand  Cairo,  and  other  places.'  The  remains  of  mosques 
and  other  buildings  show  that,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
under  the  Mughals,  Burh^pur  extended  over  an  area  of  about 
five  square  miles.  The  city  continued  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  the  reign  of 
Aurangzeb.  It  was  plundered  in  r685  by  the  Mar&th&s  just 
after  the  emperor  had  left  it  with  an  enormous  army  to 
subjugate  the  Deccan.  Repeated  battles  were  afterwards  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood,  until  in  1 7x9  the  demands  of  the  Mariith&s 
for  the  chautk  or  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  was  formally  con- 
ceded. Between  1720  and  1748  Burhanpur  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Niz&m  Asaf  Jfth,  who  then  possessed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Deccan.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Peshwft 
and  Smdhia,  and  was  taken  by  General  Wellesley's  army  in 
1803,  but  did  not  finally  become  British  territory  until  i86p. 
In  1849  the  town  was  the  scei^e  of  n  desperate  and  sanguiiyiry 
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affray  between  the  Muhammadans  and  Hindus.  In  1897 
a  large  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1903 
there  was  a  severe  outbreak  of  plague  with  1,872  deaths.  The 
BibI  Masjid  is  now  in  a  bad  state  of  repair ;  but  the  J^ma 
Masjid,  which  was  built  by  All  Khin  in  1588  and  visited  by 
Akbar  twelve  years  later,  is  a  fine  building,  decorated  with  stone 
carvings  executed  in  perfect  taste.  Along  the  river  bank  the 
ruins  of  the  fort  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  the  remains  of  lofty 
halls  bear  testimony  to  the  magnificence  of  its  palace.  The 
tombs  in  the  suburbs  include  those  of  Mubarak  ShlUi  and  Adil 
Shah,  which  are  under  repair. 

Burhanpur  was  created  a  munidpality  in  1869.  The 
municipal  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  decade  end- 
ing 1901  averaged  Rs.  65,000.  In  1903-4  the  income  was 
Rs.  62,000,  including  octroi  (Rs.  44,000)  and  conservancy 
(Rs.  7,000);  and  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  were 
sanitation  (Rs.  13,000),  education  (Rs.  6,000),  general  ad- 
ministration and  collection  of  taxes  (Rs.  6,000),  and  refunds 
of  duty  on  goods  in  transit  (Rs.  5,000),  out  of  a  total  of 
Rs.  54,000.  A  system  of  water-works  was  completed  by  the 
Mughal  emperor  Jahangir  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Several 
lines  of  subterranean  wells  were  constructed  to  catch  the  water 
percolating  from  the  hills  to  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
connected  by  conduits  leading  into  masonry  reservoirs.  Eight 
lines  of  wells  can  be  traced,  but  all  except  two  are  quite  out  of 
repair.  From  the  reservoirs  water  was  distributed  to  the  town 
by  a  system  of  earthenware  or  stone  pipes,  furnished  at  short 
intervals  with  tall  hollow  columns  of  masonry,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  stand-pipes  from  which  the  water  could  be 
drawn  off.  The  present  scheme,  which  was  completed  in 
1894,  involved  the  construction  of  masonry  chaimels  for  the 
conduits,  and  the  substitution  of  cast-iron  pipes  with  sluice- 
valves  and  stand-posts  for  the  old  earthenware  and  stone 
channels.  The  work  cost  1*43  lakhs  and  the  annual  main* 
tenance  charges  are  Rs.  3,200.  No  water  rate  is  yet  levied 
except  on  private  connexions. 

BurhAnpur  has  a  considerable  export  trade  in  raw  cotton, 
and  the  town  contains  three  ginning  fiactories.  Two  more 
ginning  factories  and  two  presses  have  been  established  at 
liQbagh.  The  principal  hand  industry  of  the  town  is  the 
production  of  silk  cloths  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
lace,  which  continues  now  in  the  same  manner  as  described  by 
Tavemier.  The  manufacture  of  the  gold  wire  is  distinct  from 
the  weaving  industry,  and  is  carried  on  by  a  special  set  of 
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craftsmen.  About  2,000  persons  were  supported  in  1901  by 
the  wire-drawing  industry,  and  the  same  number  by  silk- 
weaving.  Another  small  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  rough 
globes  of  coloured  and  frosted  glass  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  construction  of  the  railway  has  deprived  Burh^pur  of 
the  favourable  position  it  formerly  enjoyed  as  the  main  trade 
centre  between  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan,  while  changes  in 
feshion  have  decreased  the  demand  for  its  costly  embroidered 
fabrics.  The  population,  however,  continues  to  increase  at  a 
slow  rate.  BurhSnpur  contains  an  English  middle  and  girls' 
school,  several  branch  schools,  and  a  dispensaiy. 

Khandwft  Town. — Head-quarters  of  Nimar  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21**  50'  N.  and  76**  22'  E.,  on 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  353  miles  from  Bombay, 
and  forming  the  junction  for  the  metre-gauge  Rnjput&na- 
Malwa  branch  line  to  Mhow.  The  town  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  1,007  feet,  on  a  sheet  of  basalt  rock  covered  with 
shallow  surface  soil ;  and  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  rock 
to  the  surface  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  trees.  The 
population  at  the  last  four  enumerations  was :  (1872)  149119 ; 
(1881)  15,142  ;  (1891)  15,589 ;  (1901)  19,401. 

Kbandwa  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity.  Owing  to  its 
situation  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  roads  leading  from 
Northern  and  Western  India  to  the  Deccan,  it  must  have  been 
occupied  at  an  early  period,  and  Cunningham  identifies  it 
with  the  Kognabanda  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  mentioned  by  the 
Arabian  geographer  Albininl,  who  wrote  early  in  the  eleventh 
century.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  a  great  seat  of  Jain 
worship ;  and  many  finely  carved  pillars,  cornices,  and  other 
stonework  belonging  to  old  Jain  temples  may  be  seen  in  the 
more  modem  buildings.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  four 
great  tanks  with  stone  embankments.  A  new  Jain  temple 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  75,000  is  now  approaching 
completion.  Khandwi  is  mentioned  by  the  historian  Firishta 
as  the  seat  of  a  local  governor  of  the  kingdom  of  Malwi  in 
1516.  It  was  burnt  by  Jaswant  Rao  Holkar  in  1802,  and 
again  partially  by  TSntia  Topi  in  1858. 

Khandwi  was  created  a  munidpality  in  1867.  The 
municipal  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  decade 
ending  1901  averaged  a  lakh.  In  1903-4  the  income  was 
Rs.  1,07,000,  the  main  heads  of  receipt  being  octroi 
(Rs.  65,000),  markets  and  slaughter-houses  (Rs.  5,000),  and 
conservancy  (Rs.  3,000);  while  the  expenditure,  which 
amounted  to  Rs.  1,04,000,  included  refunds  of  duty  on  good^ 
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in  transit  (Rs.  34,oooX  conservancy  (Rs.  8,000),  education 
(Rs.  10,000),  and  general  administration  and  collection  of 
taxes  (Rs.  8,000).  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
adjoining  Mohghfit  reservoir.  The  catchment  area  of  the 
tank  has  been  increased  by  the  construction  of  a  canal 
3f  miles  in  length  to  Ajanti,  and  is  now  about  9  square  miles, 
the  daily  supply  being  calculated  at  450,000  gallons.  The 
works  were  opened  in  1897  at  a  cost  of  4  lakhs.  The  main- 
jtenance  charges  amount  to  about  Rs.  5,000,  to  meet  which  a 
water  rate  has  recendy  been  imposed.  Cotton  is  an  important 
crop  in  NimSr  District,  and  KhandwS  b  a  centre  for  the  export 
of  the  raw  product.  It  now  contains  9  giiming  and  5  pressing 
lactorieSy  which  have  a  total  capital  of  about  6^  lakhs  and 
employ  1,000  operatives.  Seven  out  of  the  fourteen  factories 
have  been  opened  within  the  last  eight  years.  An  oil-pressing 
and  timber-sawing  &ctory  has  also  been  erected.  The  d^pot 
for  the  supply  of  ganja  {Cannabis  saiiva)  to  the  Central 
Provinces  is  situated  at  Khandwa,  the  crop  being  grown  under 
licence  in  Nimiu:  District  A  rest  camp  for  troops  is  mam- 
tained  during  the  tjpoopixig  season.  There  is  a  printing  press 
which  issues  a  weekly  paper  in  MarlvthT.  The  educational 
institutions  comprise  a  high  school,  containing  46  pupils,  two 
£nglish  middle  schools,  and  four  branch  schools.  The 
Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  carry 
on  mission  and  educational  work  in  KhandwS,  and  maintain 
schools  and  an  orphanage.  The  town  has  three  dispensaries, 
one  of  which  Is  a  police  hospital  and  another  is  maintained 
by  the  railway.  A  veterinary  dispensary  has  recently  been 
opened, 

MandhftU.— Village  kx  the  Khandwft  iaknl  of  KvcsOx  Disr 
trict,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  22^  15'  N.  and  76®  9' 
£.,  3J  miles  from  Kbandwi  and  7  miles  east  of  Mortakki 
station  cm  the  Rljputlna-M&lwa  Railway.  Population  (1901), 
832.  It  stands  on  the  NarbadH  river  and  is  a  weU4uiown 
Hindu  place  of  pilgrimage,  a»  it  contains  one  of  the  twelve 
celebrated  l$ngams  of  Siva.  I'be  village  of  MSni&3ta  is  buik 
partly  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  NarbadI  and  partly  upon  an 
i3land  in  the  river,  and  is  exoeeding^y  picturesque  with  tows  of 
bouses,  temples,  and  shops,  and  the  Rao's  palace  conspicuous 
above  the  r^t,  standing  on  terraces  scarped  out  of  the  sides  of 
a  hill  on  die  island.  Between  die  island  and  the  southern 
bank  the  NarbadI  forms  a  deep  pool*  which  is  full  of  lacge 
^ame  fish.  Upon  die  summit  oif  the  bill  are  signs  of  a  once 
Qouiishju^  settl^nent,  in  the  shi^  of  jruined  fortifications  and 
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temples.    The  most  interesting  is  the  temple  of  Siddhanith. 

It  stands  on  a  raised  platform,  whose  plinth  is  supported  by 

elephants  in  various  positions.     The  temple  of  Onkir  on  the 

isk^d  is  a   comparatively  modem   structure,  but  the  great 

columns  supporting  it   have  been  taken  from  some  older 

building.     On  the  north  bank  of  the  river  are  some  Vaishnava 

and  Jain  temples.    The  Rao  of  MlUidh^ta,   the  hereditary 

custodian  of  all  the  modem  temples,  is  a  Bhil&la  claiming 

descent  from  a  Chauh^  RHjput  who  is  said  to  have  taken 

MSndh^ta  from  a  Bhil  chief  in  1165.    A  large  annual  fair  is 

held  in  October,  at  which  in  former  years  devotees  of  Bhairon 

threw  themselves  down  from  the  cliffs  and  were  dashed  to 

pieces  on  the  rocks  in  the  river.     The  last  sacrifice  of  this 

kind  was  witnessed  by  a  British  officer  in  1824.     It  is  the 

practice  at  the  fair  to  present  horses  as  offerings  at  the  shrine 

of  Siva ;  and  as  the  frugal  worshippers  are  inclined  to  consider 

that  any  horse  will  pass  muster  for  an  offering  as  long  as  it  is 

alive,   it    has  come  to  be  a  proverb,   when  describing  an 

absolutely  worthless  horse,  to  say  that  it  is  good  enough  to  be 

offered  at  the  shrine  of  M§ndh&ta. 

BetiU  District — District  in  the  Nerbudda  Division  of  the  Boun- 

Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21®  22'  and  22**  23'  N.  and  ^*"^*'5^"" 
ft      /        ,     «ft      /  »n        .  .  ^     «   ^  ..  ^   figuration, 

1Y  II  and  78   34  £.,  with  an  area  of  3,826  square  miles.    It  and  bill 

is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Hoshang^bdd ;  on  the  *n^  "^«r 
east  by  Chhindwara ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  AmraotI  District  *^*  *°"* 
of  Berdr.  BetQl  occupies  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  range 
between  the  valley  of  the  Narbad&  on  the  north  and  the  Berdr 
plains  on  the  south ;  and  with  the  exception  of  15  or  20  villages 
which  lie  below  the  ghats  (passes)  on  the  southern  border,  the 
whole  District  is  situated  on  the  plateau.  The  mean  elevation 
is  about  2,000  feet,  but  a  number  of  peaks  and  ranges  rise 
above  3,000  feet ;  and  in  the  south-west  comer  the  Khamla 
plateau  reaches  a  height  of  3,789  feet.  The  District  may  be 
described  generally  as  a  central  plateau  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
hilly  and  forest-covered  country,  wide  on  the  north  and  west, 
but  narrower  on  the  east  and  south.  The  northem  portion, 
down  to  the  valleys  of  the  Bel  and  MSchna  rivers,  and  the  town 
of  BadnOr,  is  principally  occupied  by  the  main  chain  of  the 
SfttpurSs  and  its  outlying  spurs.  About  half  of  this  tract  con- 
sists of  forest-clad  ranges,  between  which  lies  an  undulating 
country,  intersected  by  innumerable  watercourses  and  covered 
principally  with  a  thin  sandy  soil  of  little  value  for  cultivation. 
In  the  north-east  the  Taw&  river  flows  along  the  border  of  the 
District,  and  is  joined  east  of  Sh^pur  by  the  Machna»  which 
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rises  close  to  BadnOr.  The  Morand  rises  near  Chicholf,  and 
flows  to  the  north-west  to  join  the  Ganj^  river  in  Hoshang&bSd. 
South  of  the  sandy  tract  lies  the  rich  valley  of  BetOl,  watered 
by  the  Michna  and  SSmpna  rivers,  almost  entirely  under  culti- 
vation and  well  wooded,  while  farther  to  the  east  the  smaller 
valleys  of  the  AmbhorS  and  TSpti  present  a  similar  appearance. 
To  the  south-east  lies  an  extensive  rolling  area  of  basaltic 
formation,  having  the  sacred  town  of  Multai  and  the  springs 
of  the  river  Tapti  at  its  highest  point,  and  consisting  of  alter- 
nate ridges  of  bare  stony  hills  and  narrow  fertile  valleys.  Along 
the  southern,  eastern,  and  western  borders  is  a  strip  of  hilly 
country,  generally  narrow,  but  increasing  towards  the  west  to  a 
breadth  of  about  15  miles  from  south  to  north.  The  southern 
hills  form  the  ghats  of  the  SltpurSs  leading  down  to  the  BerSr 
plains.  In  the  west  of  the  District  the  northern  and  southern 
ranges  meet  in  the  wild  tract  of  hill  and  forest  forming  the 
parganas  of  Sauligarh  in  Betul  and  Kalibhit  in  NimSbr.  The 
T§pti,  rising  at  Multai^  flows  due  west  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  District  in  a  deep  and  rocky  bed,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  hills  of  considerable  height,  which  are  in  places  so 
steep  that  they  may  more  properly  be  described  as  clifls.  The 
Wardha  and  Bel  rivers  also  rise  on  the  Multai  plateau. 

Geology.  The  northern  portion  of  the  District  is  occupied  by  meta- 
morphic  and  Gondwina  rocks,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of 
sandstones,  and  shales,  while  the  west  and  south  are  covered 
by  the  Deccan  trap.  In  the  hills  south  of  Betul  occur 
sedimentary  inter-trappean  deposits  abounding  in  fossils. 

Botany.  The  extensive  forests  contain  much  teak,  associated  with 

which  are  all  the  common  species  of  this  part  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  Tinsd  {Ougeinia  dalbergioides)  is  a  common  and 
valuable  timber  tree.  Mahud  (Bassia  latifolia)  abounds  both 
in  the  forests  and  in  the  open  country.  Among  grasses  may 
be  mentioned  rusa  or  tikdri  {Andrapogon  Schoenanihus\  from 
which  a  valuable  oil  is  obtained. 

Fauna.  The  forests  contain  tigers,  leopards,  and  the  common  species 

of  deer — sdmbar^  spotted  deer,  ravine  deer,  and  barking-deer. 
Antelope  wander  over  the  open  country.  There  are  bison  in 
the  Sauligarh  and  Asir  ranges,  but  their  numbers  are  decreasing. 
Water-birds  are  scarcely  found,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
tanks. 

Climate         The  climate  is  cool  and  healthy.'    During  the  cold  season 

and  tcm-  ^^  thermometer  frequently  falls  to  several  degrees  below  freez- 
ing-point ;  the  hot  wind  is  hardly  felt  before  the  end  of  April, 
and  it  ceases  after  sunset    The  nights  in  the  hot  season  are 
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invariably  cool  and  pleasant    Malarial  fever  is  prevalent  during 
the  autumn  months,  especially  in  the  forest  tracts. 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  46  inches.  At  Multai  it  is  RaiDfall. 
a  few  inches  less  than  at  BadnQr,  the  position  of  the  latter 
town  in  a  small  basin  surrounded  by  low  hills  probably  giving 
it  a  somewhat  increased  rain&ll,  while  the  absence  of  forest  on 
the  Multai  plateau  ex.ercises  a  contrary  influence.  The  statistics 
of  past  years  show  that  the  rainfJEdl  is  on  the  whole  more  likely 
to  be  excessive  than  deficient. 

About  four  miles  from  Badnfir,  and  dominatmg  the  fertile  History, 
valleys  of  the  MlU:hna  and  Sftmpna,  stands  the  fort  of  KherUl, 
the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the  Gond  dynasties  which  formerly 
held  possession  of  the  province.  A  religious  work  called  the 
Vvoek  SindhUy  written  by  one  Mukund  Rao  SwSmi,  who  lived 
about  A.  D.  1300,  contains  some  incidental  references  to  the 
KherUl  rulers.  The  tomb  of  Mukund  Rao  is  still  to  be  seen 
within  the  precincts  of  the  fort ;  but  the  ruins  of  the  strong- 
hold itself  appear  to  be  of  Muhammadan  origin,  and  probably 
date  from  a  later  period.  According  to  tradition,  the  Gonds 
were  preceded  by  Rijput  rulers,  the  last  of  whom  was  killed 
at  KherUl  after  a  twelve  years'  siege  by  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Delhi.  The  Muhammadan  general  was  also  killed  in  the  last 
assault,  and  his  tomb  at  Umrl  immediately  below  the  fort  is 
still  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  Firishta  relates  that  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  rulers  of  KherUl  were  Gonds,  possessed 
of  considerable  wealth  and  power,  and  so  strong  in  arms  as  to 
venture  to  try  conclusions  with  the  Muhammadan  rulers  of 
Berib-  and  M§lw&.  In  1433  Hoshang  Sh&h,  king  of  M^w&, 
conquered  KherlS,  which  remained  part  of  M§UwS  till  this 
was  incorporated  in  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After  KherU  fell 
under  the  sway  of  the  Mughals,  it  was  governed  by  the  Gond 
RajSs  of  Deogarh  in  ChhindwSra  District,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Islftm  and  were  subject  to  Delhi.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Deogarh,  to  the  Bhonslas  of  NSgpur.  In  18 18  the 
District  formed  part  of  the  territory  provisionally  ceded  to  the 
British,  and  in  1826  it  was  formally  included  in  the  British 
dominions  by  treaty.  From  the  conclusion  of  the  MarSthi 
Wars  to  the  present  day  there  has  been  little  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  BetQl.  During  the  Mutiny  the  tranquillity  of  the 
District  was  scarcely  broken,  though  on  his  flight  through  Central 
India  T2nti&  Topi  passed  through  Multai  and  plundered  the 
treasury.    A  military  force  was  quartered  at  BetQl  until  1862. 
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Archaeo- 
logy. 


The 
people. 


Bhainsdehi  has  an  old  teiriple  with  fine  stone  carvu^,  part 
of  which  is  in  good  rqpair.  At  MuktSgiri,  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  District  on  the  Ellichpur  road,  a  collection  of 
modem  Jain  temples  form  a  picturesque  group  at  the  head  of 
a  ravine  and  water&ll.    An  annual  Jain  fair  is  held  here. 

The  population  at  the  last  three  enumerations  was :  (1881) 
304*905;  (1S91)  323.196;  (1901)  285,363.  Between  i88r 
and  1 89 1  the  increase  was  6  per  cent,  or  only  half  that  of  the 
Province  as  a  whole,  and  was  mainly  confined  to  the  Multai 
tiihslL  In  the  last  intercensal  period  the  decrease  was  12  per 
cent,  principally  caused  by  famine,  but  also  partly  by  emigra- 
tion to  BerSr.  The  loss  was  most  marked  in  the  forest  tracts 
of  the  District,  the  open  country  not  suffering  seriously.  The 
District  has  two  towns,  Badnur,  the  head-quarters,  and  Betul, 
and  1,194  inhabited  villages.  The  chief  statistics  of  population 
in  1901  are  shown  below : — 
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About  69  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Hindus,  29  per  cent 
Animists,  and  i^  per  cent  Muhammadans.  The  pc^lation 
includes  a  large  proportion  of  Gonds  and  KorkQs,  and  also 
immigrants  from  Malwl  through  HoshanglbSd  on  the  north 
and  from  BerSr  on  the  south.  The  diversity  of  the  different 
constituents  is  clearly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  language,  for 
33  per  cent,  of  the  population  speak  the  Malwl  dialect  of 
Rajasthani,  23  per  cent  Marathi,  29  per  cent.  Gondl,  and 
8  per  cent.  Korkd.  The  northern  elements  of  the  population 
probably  entered  the  District  with  Hoshang  Shfth,  king  of 
Malwa,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  MarSthas  came  with 
the  rise  of  the  Bhonslas  in  the  eighteenth.  They  are  found 
principally  in  the  Multai  taJisil^  which  borders  on  Ber^r. 
Their  BrShmans  (4,000)  belong  principally  to   Malwa  and  are 

castes  and  called  Malwi  Br^hmans,  but  they  now  follow  Mar^thS  fashions. 
tionsT        They  are  cultivators,  village  priests,  and  patwdris  or  village 
accountants.    The  principal  cultivating  castes  are  the  Kunbis 
(31,000),  Kurmls  (14,000),  and  Bhoyars  j[i8,ooo).    The  two 
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latter  castes  are  better  cultivators  than  the  Kunbis,  and  irri- 
gation wells  for  sugar-cane  are  usually  constructed  by  Bhoyars. 
Kurrols  hold  the  rich  villages  round  BetQl.  Ahirs  or  Gaolls 
number  15,000.  Many  of  them  live  in  the  open  country  and 
are  cultivators,  but  there  is  a  sub-caste  of  RaniyI  Gaolls  (from 
ran^  'jungle'),  who  live  in  the  forests  of  the  north  of  the 
District  and  on  the  Khamla  plateau,  and  breed  cattle.  Gonds 
(83,000)  form  nearly  29  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and 
KorkQs  (24,000)  8^  per  cent  The  latter  suffered  very 
severely  in  the  fkmines.  The  KorkQs  are  nearly  all  nominal 
Hindus  and  worship  MahSdeo.  Gonds,  Korkus,  and  MehrSs 
(28,000)  are  generally  farm-servants  and  labourers.  Their 
hardest  time  is  from  the  middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of 
August,  when  they  get  very  little  work,  and  their  principal 
resource  is  the  mahud  flower.  Many  labourers  from  the  south 
of  the  District  emigrate  to  Berftr  to  reap  the  Jawdr  and  cotton 
crops,  returning  for  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  spring.  From 
the  north  of  the  District  labourers  similarly  go  to  the 
Narbadft  valley  to  cut  the  wheat.  About  70  per  cent,  of 
the  population  were  returned  as  dependent  on  agriculture 
in  1901. 

Christians  number  417,  of  whom  11 1  belong  to  the  Anglican  Christian 
communion  and  288  are  Lutherans,  384  of  the  total  number  ™i^>^"s. 
being  natives.    There  are  stations  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Mission  of  Sweden  at  Badnar,  Chicholi,  Nlmpini,  and  Bordehl ; 
and  the  London  KorkQ  Mission  has  recently  established  one 
at  Bfaainsdehf. 

Black  soil  of  first-rate  quality  is  rarely  found  ;  and  the  best  General 

soil  that  occurs  in  any  quantity  is  a  friable  loam,  black  or^"f"^" 
1  .,  %         *       r  ^.,.    tural  con- 

brown  m  colour,  and  varymg  from  2  to  10  feet  m   depth,  ditions. 

In  the  trap  country  it  often  contains  black  stones  and  more 
rarely  flints,  and  in  the  northern  villages  is  mixed  with  sand. 
An  inferior  class  consists  of  either  very  shallow  black  soil,  or 
red  soil  which  has  been  made  more  fertile  by  lying  in 
a  depression,  while  the  poorest  variety  in  the  trap  country 
is  a  red  gravel  generally  strewn  with  brown  stones.  This 
last  extends  over  as  much  as  39  per  cent  of  the  total  area. 
The  result  of  famine  has  been  to  throw  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land  out  of  cultivation,  but  all  the  best  land  is 
occupied. 

About  32  square  miles  are  held  wholly  or  partially  free  of  Chief  agri- 
revenue,  and  135  square  miles  of  Government  forest  are  in  cultural 
process  of  settlement  on  the  ryotwdri  system.     The  remaining  and  crops, 
area  is  held  on  the  ordinary  malguzdri  tenure.    The  following 
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table  gives  the  principal  statistics  of  cultivation  in  1903-4,  with 
areas  in  square  miles : — 


TaktiL 

Total. 

Caltivated. 

Irrigated. 

CaltiTable 
wante. 

i 

Forests.   1 

Bctul          .         .• 
MalUi       . 

Totil 

a,77o 
1,056 

786 

557 

7 
10 

795 

238 

364 

3,826 

1,343 

*7 

i>oa3 

1,189 

The  small  millets  kodon  and  kutfd  cover  199  square  miles, 
wheat  233  square  miles,  jowdr  134  square  miles,  Uie  oilseeds 
til  and  jagnl  (Guizoita  oleifera)  139  square  miles,  and  gram 
61  square  miles.    As  in  other  Districts,  wheat  has  in  recent 
years  been  replaced  by  less  valuable  crops.    Gram  is  severely 
affected  by  the  cold  frosty  mists    which    are    of  frequent 
occurrence  about  the  time  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  and 
hence  it  is  much  less  grown  as  a  mixture  with  wheat  than  in 
the  Narbadt  valley.    Kodon  and  kutki  are  the  staple  food  of 
the  Gonds.     The  area  under  sugar-cane  has  decreased  fix)m 
9,000  acres  in  1864  and  7,000  in  1894  to  3,000  in  1903-4. 
Cotton  was  grown  on  29  square  miles  in  1903-4.    Most  of  the 
labouring  classes  have  small  gardens,  in  which  they  sow  beans, 
maize,  tobacco,  or  chillies. 
Improve-        Fields  are  scarcely  ever  embanked,  probably  owing  to  the 
mento  in     ^^^^  ^j^^j  g^  many  of  them  are  in  a  sloping  position.     The 
tunil  prac-  niost  frequent  improvements  are  directed  to  prevent  erosion 
tice.  by  surface  drainage  and  the  currents  of  streams.    In  a  few 

cases  this  is  effected  by  embanking  and  straightening  the 
course  of  the  stream ;  but  more  frequently  the  surface  drainage 
of  the  slopes  on  each  side  is  divided  by  the  construction  of 
protective  trenches  bordering  the  fields,  and  embanked  on  the 
inner  edge  towards  the  field.  Terraces  are  sometimes  made 
by  placing  lines  of  large  stones  across  sloping  fields  at  intervals, 
with  the  result  that  in  a  few  years,  owing  to  the  action  of 
drainage,  each  line  of  stones  becomes  the  edge  of  a  terrace. 
During  the  ten  years  ending  1904,  about  Rs.  26,000  was 
advanced  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act  and  2-1 
lakhs  under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans  Act. 
Cattle,  Cattle  are  bred  in  the  jungles  in  the  north  of  the  District 

and'shecp  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"  *^^  KhSmla  plateau  in  the  south,  as  well  as  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  open  country.  Those  of  the  local  breed 
are  small,  but  hardy,  and  have  strong  feet.  They  are  generally 
red  and  white,  or  red  and  black  in  colour.  As  a  rule  no  care 
is  exercised  in  breeding,  and  immature  bulls  are  left  in  the 
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herds  before  castration.  On  the  KhSmla  plateau,  however,  the 
Gaolfs  somedmes  select  bulls  for  breeding,  and  obtain  calves 
of  fair  size,  but  these  cattle  are  principally  sold  in  Ber^. 
Large  bullocks  are  imported  from  Bhop&l  and  Hoshang^bSd, 
and  some  from  Deogarh  in  Chhindw^Ura.  The  Hoshanglb^ 
cattle  are  principally  used  in  carts  and  to  some  extent  for 
cultivation  in  soft  soil,  but  their  feet  are  too  tender  for  the 
stony  soils.  Buffaloes  are  bred  in  the  District.  The  bulls 
are  used  for  drawing  water  and  carting,  but  not  for  cultivation, 
and  are  sold  in  the  rice  tracts  of  SeonI  and  BalSghlt.  The 
cows  are  kept  for  the  production  of  ghi  and  are  much  more 
valuable  than  the  bulls.  Small  ponies  are  bred  to  a  slight 
extent,  and  are  used  for  pack-carriage  and  in  some  cases  for 
riding  by  landowners. 

Only  about  4,000  acres  of  spring  crop  land  are  usually  Irrigation, 
irrigated,  and  then  only  because  a  well  is  available  which  was 
primarily  made  for  sugar-cane  or  opium.  Wells  can  be  con- 
structed very  cheaply  in  some  parts  of  the  Multai  plateau, 
where  the  subsoil  water  is  near  the  surface,  and  the  gravel 
or  rock  underlying  the  first  few  feet  of  soil  is  so  hard  that 
a  durable  shaft  can  be  driven  through  it  without  being 
supported  by  brick  or  stone  work.  Even  when  water  is 
available,  wheat  is  usually  not  irrigated,  owing  to  the  appre* 
hension  that  it  may  suffer  from  rust  or  frost  There  are  about 
5,000  wells  in  the  District 

The  Government  forests  occupy  an  area  of  1,189  square  Forests, 
miles,  of  which  1,181  are  'reserved'  forest  In  addition  to  this, 
135  square  miles  have  been  set  apart  for  disforestation  and 
settlement  on  the  ryoiwari  system.  1  he  forests  are  situated 
generally  on  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  borders. 
Teak  and  bamboos  are  found  on  the  trap  hills,  but  not  on 
the  sandstone  formation.  Tlnsd  (Ougeinia  dalbergioides)  is  a 
common  and  valuable  timber  tree.  Sdj  {Terminalta  iomentosa) 
is  found  on  flat  ground  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  satin-wood 
is  abundant  on  the  sandy  soils.  The  forests  supply  a  quantity 
of  timber  to  Berar,  in  addition  to  the  local  consumption. 
The  revenue  obtained  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  71,000,  of  which 
Rs.  17,000  was  realized  from  sales  of  timber,  Rs.  16,000  from 
bamboos,  and  Rs.  20,000  from  grazing  dues  and  grass. 

No  mines  are  worked  on  a  large  scale  in  BetQl.    Seams  of  Minerals, 
coal  have  been  found  in  different  localities,  the  largest  being 
at  MardSnpur  on  the  MSchna  river,  which  is  three  feet  thick 
in  parts,  and  at  Rawandeo  on  the  Tawft  river,  where  there  are 
several  outcrops  and  one  or  two  seams  have  a  thickness  of  four 
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feet  Smaller  seams  occur  about  two  miles  east  of  ShShpur  on 
the  Machna,  and  in  the  SukI  nullah.  Limestone  quarries  are 
worked  in  several  places.  The  lime  is  burnt  on  the  spot  in 
hand  furnaces  and  sold  for  local  consumption.  There  is 
a  stone  quarry  at  S^bardi,  from  which  stone  suitable  for 
mortars  and  cups  is  obtained.  Copper  ores  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  TUpti,  and  mica  in  the  RSitfpur  forests 
and  near  SonSgh^i. 

The  local  industries  are  of  little  importance.  Several 
villages  have  colonies  of  MahSrs  or  low-caste  weavers,  who 
produce  coarse  cotton  cloth ;  the  thread  is  now  all  imported 
from  the  Ndgpur  mills.  Brass-working  is  carried  on  at  AroUE, 
Kilmli,  and  jSwalkhedS  to  a  small  extent,  but  brass  vessels  are 
principally  imported  from  Hoshang^bSd  and  Chhindw^Ua. 
Gold  and  silver  ornaments  are  made  at  Chicholi,  Betul,  Atner, 
and  Satner,  and  the  pottery  of  Betul  has  some  reputation. 
BanjSrSs  make  sacking  oi  san-hem^  (Crotaldria  junced). 

Wheat  and  oilseeds  are  the  principal  grains  exported,  and 
also  gram,  tiurd  {Lathyrus  sativus\  and  urad  {Phaseoius 
radiatus)  in  small  quantities.  Jowdr  has  hitherto  been 
imported  from  BerSr  for  local  consumption.  Cotton  is  now 
cultivated  for  export  Gur  or  unrefined  sugar  is  exported 
principally  to  BerHr,  and  to  a  small  extent  to  the  NarbadS 
valley,  where,  however,  it  cannot  compete  in  price  with  that  of 
Northern  India.  The  principal  exports  of  forest  produce  are 
timber,  mahud,  myrabolams,  chironji^  the  fhiit  of  the  ackdr- 
tree  (JBuchanania  latifolia\  and  guUl^  or  the  oil  of  mahud 
seeds.  Others  of  less  importance  are  Hkdri  oil  {Andropogon 
Schoenanthus\  gum,  and  lac.  Teak  and  tinsd  are  the  only 
timbers  exix)rted  to  any  considerable  extent  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  thread  and  cotton  piece-goods,  kerosene 
oil,  hardware,  gold  and  silver,  salt,  groceries  and  spices. 
Betel-leaves  are  imported  from  Ber^r  and  RUmtek,  and 
turmeric  from  Bertr.  The  wholesale  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
MSrwSri  Banils,  while  the  retail  purchase  and  collection  of 
grain  is  largely  made  by  Telis  and  KalSrs,  who  carry  it  on 
bullocks;  timber  and  forest  produce  are  taken  in  small 
quantities  to  BerSr  and  Hoshang&b£d  by  Gonds.  There  are 
numerous  weekly  markets,  but  only  retail  transactions  take 
place  at  these.  An  annual  religious  &ir  is  held  at  Melajpur 
near  Chicholi,  at  which  a  considerable  amount  of  business  is 
done  in  the  sale  of  household  and  other  utensils. 

BetQl  has  hitherto  been  untouched  by  the  railway,  but  a 


and  roads,  p^QJ^^  fQ^  ^  line  from  Itarsi  through  the  District  to  connect 
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with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  in  BerSr  is  tinder 
consideration.  Most  of  the  trade  has  hitherto  joined  the 
railway  at  It&rsi  on  the  north,  the  metalled  road  from  Badnur 
to  It^Ursi  being  the  principal  route.  The  roads  from  Chicholf 
to  Nimpfini  and  from  RSnlpur  to  ShSbpur  are  feeders  to  the 
main  road.  On  the  south,  the  railway  through  Berar  runs 
within  45  miles  of  the  open  parts  of  the  Multai  plateau,  but  the 
Multai-Pattan  and  Badntir-Ellichpur  roads  have  only  recently 
been  made  passable  for  carts  down  the  slopes  of  the  SStpur^ 
Two  other  routes  leading  from  Atner  and  Masod  to  BerSr  are 
used  l^  pack-animals.  Most  of  the  traffic  with  the  south 
passes  through  ChSndOr  in  Berar,  which  is  an  important 
market  town,  to  Amrao^.  There  are  altogether  8i  miles  of 
metalled  and  203  miles  of  unmetalled  roads  in  the  District, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  on  maintenance  is  Rs.  38,000. 
The  Public  Works  department  keeps  up  239  miles  of  road 
and  the  District  coimcil  44.  There  are  avenues  of  trees  on 
32  miles. 

Except  in  the  last  decade,  it  does  not  appear  that  Betul  has  Famine, 
suffered  greatly  from  famine.  There  were  bad  harvests  in  the 
years  1833-5  and  again  in  1828-30.  In  1832-3  excessive, 
followed  by  deficient,  rain  caused  a  faflure  of  crops  and  heavy 
mortality  occurred.  In  1868  the  premature  cessation  of  the 
rains  produced  a  short  crop  and  a  certain  amount  of  distress, 
but  it  was  not  severe,  and  (as  in  later  years)  the  flowers  of  the 
mahudAxte  afforded  a  means  of  sustenance  to  the  poorer 
classes.  After  this  there  was  no  distress  until  1896,  when 
following  three  successive  poor  harvests  only  a  third  of  a  normal 
crop  was  obtained.  Severe  fisunine  prevailed  in  1897,  the 
numbers  relieved  in  October  reaching  26,000,  or  8  per  cent  of 
the  population,  and  the  total  expenditure  being  4*5  lakhs. 
The  extent  of  the  distiess  was  not  fully  appreciated  at  first, 
owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  forest  tribes  to  apply  for  relief 
In  1898-9  a  little  relief  was  again  given  in  the  hot  season. 
In  1^9-1900  the  orops  failed  altogether  from  want  of  rain, 
the  out-mm  being  only  zo  per  cent,  of  normal  Relief  was 
lextsemely  Ubecal  and  efficient  the  numbers  rising  to  143,000 
persons,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in  August,  z9oo» 
and  the  total  e^qpa^iiture  being  34  lakhs. 

The  Dq[Mity<k»nmifisioner  is  aided  by  one  Extra-Assistant  District 
Commissioner,     for  administrative  puiposcs  die  District  is  ^jj^^^^j 
divided  ioto  two  iakals,  each  of  which  has  a  tak&ldar  and  staff, 
a  naib44thaldar.    The  Forest  officer  usually  bek>ngs  to  the 
Provincial  9ervio^  and  public  works  as«  under  the  Executivt 
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Engineer  of  the  Hoshangib^  division,  whose  head-quarters 
are  at  Hoshang^blUl  town. 

The  civil  judicial  staflf  consists  of  a  Subordinate  Judge 
who  also  has  the  powers  of  a  District  Judge,  and  a  Munsif  for 
the  Betul  takai.  Of  the  civil  litigation,  suits  on  mortgage- 
deeds  with  conditional  sale  and  for  partition  of  immovable 
property  are  the  most  common  classes  of  important  cases. 
The  crime  of  the  District  is  petty,  and  presents  no  special 
features. 

Under  the  MaHlthS  revenue  system  villages  were  farmed  out 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  any  rights  or  consideration  which 
the  village  headmen  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  were  almost 
entirely  effaced.  Custom  enjoined  that  so  long  as  the  annual 
rent  demanded  was  paid,  the  tenure  of  the  older  cultivators 
should  be  hereditary  and  continuous.  During  the  more 
favourable  period  of  Maratha  rule  the  revenue  of  the  District 
was  1*66  lakhs.  When  the  peace  of  Deogaon  and  the 
disruption  of  the  Nagpur  territories  induced  a  policy  of  rack- 
renting,  it  was  raised  to  2*47  lakhs;  and  on  the  British 
occupation  of  the  District  the  earliest  short-term  settlements 
imposed  a  still  further  enhancement,  the  demand  rising  at  one 
time  to  2*87  lakhs.  This  was  never  collected  and  had  to  be 
continually  reduced,  owing  to  the  impoverishment  of  the 
District  from  over-assessment,  imtil  in  1834  a  twenty  years* 
settlement  was  made  with  a  demand  which  had  fallen  to 
1*40  lakhs.  Under  this  settlement  the  District  prospered 
greatly.  On  its  expiry  revision  was  delayed  by  the  Mutiny, 
and  was  finally  completed  in  1864,  the  settlement  being  made 
for  thirty  years,  and  the  demand  raised  to  1*84  lakhs.  At  this 
settlement  the  village  headmen,  who  had  previously  been  in 
the  position  of  contractors  or  farmers,  receiving  a  drawback  oh 
the  collections  of  revenue,  obtained  proprietary  and  transfer- 
able rights  in  their  villages.  The  District  continued  to  thrive 
during  the  period  of  the  settlement,  the  extension  of  cultivation 
amounting  to  38  per  cent.,  while  prices  rose  by  70  to  100  per 
cent  A  new  settlement  was  begun  in  1894  on  completion  of 
the  cadastral  survey,  but  owing  to  the  suspension  of  work 
during  the  famine  of  1897  was  not  completed  until  1899. 
The  result  was  an  enhancement  of  the  revenue  to  2*77  lakhs, 
or  by  45  per  cent,  on  the  demand  immediately  before  revision. 
The  new  revenue  absorbed  54  per  cent,  of  the  '  assets.'  The 
average  incidence  of  revenue  per  acre  was  R.  6-5-2 
(maximum  R.  0-13-8,  minimum  R.  0-2-1),  and  the  rental 
incidence  R.  0-7-1  (maximum  Rs.  x-5-2,  minimum  R.  0-2-9), 
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Owing  to  the  deterioration  caused  by  famine,  some  temporary 
remissions  of  revenue  have  been  made  since.  The  collections 
of  land  and  total  revenue  for  a  series  of  years  are  shown  below, 
in  thousands  of  rupees : — 


Land  rerenne 
Total  rerenne 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

i»99 

4.05 

a,oo 

1,95 
4»4i 

a,64 

6,78 

Police  and 

jaila. 


The  management  of  local  affairs,  outside  municipal  areas,  Local 
is  entrusted  to  a  District  council  and  two  local  boards,  each  ^^.*'*^ 
having  jurisdiction   over   one   tahAL    The  income   of   the  palities. 
District    council    in    1903-4    was    Rs.    42,000,    while    the 
expenditure  on  education  was  Rs.  18,000  and  on  public  works 
Rs.  11,000.    Badnur  and  Betul  are  municipal  towns. 

The  police  force  consists  of  321  officers  and  men,  including 
3  mounted  constables,  under  a  District  Superintendent 
There  are  1,262  village  watchmen  for  1,196  inhabited  villages. 
BadnQr  has  a  District  jail,  with  accommodation  for  143 
prisoners,  including  9  female  prisoners.  The  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  in  1904  was  51. 

In  respect  of  education  the  District  ranks  fourteenth  in  the  Education. 
Province,  only  3*9  per  cent  of  the  male  population  and  but 
118  females  being  able  to  read  and  write  in  1901.  The 
proportion  of  children  under  instruction  to  those  of  school- 
going  age  is  6  per  cent  Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils 
are  as  follows :  (1880-1)  1,513 ;  {1890-1)  2,578 ;  {1900-1) 
2,452  ;  {1903-4)  3,545»  including  32  girls.  The  educational 
institutions  comprise  an  English  middle  school,  three  vernacular 
middle  schools,  and  60  primary  schools.  The  only  girls' 
school  in  the  District  is  at  BetQl,  and  does  not  flourish.  The 
expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  24,000,  of  which 
Rs.  21,000  was  derived  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds,  and 
Rs.  2,000  from  fees. 

The  District  has  3  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for  41 
in-patients.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was  15,992, 
of  whom  398  were  in-patients,  and  388  operations  were  per- 
formed. The  expenditure  was  Rs.  5,400,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  provided  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  towns  of 
BadnOr  and  BetOL  llie  number  of  persons  successfully  vacd- 
nated  in  1903-4  was  59  per  1,000  of  the  District  populatioui 
a  very  favourable  result 
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[B.    P.    Standen,    Settlement   Report^    1901.     A    District 
Gazetteer  is  under  preparation.] 

Betul  Tahsil.— Western  tahsil  of  BetOl  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  21°  22'  and  22°  22'  N.  and  77^  11' 
and  78°  3'  E.,  with  an  area  of  2,770  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  170,994,  compared  with  194,719  in 
1891.  The  tahsil\!a&  two  towns,  Badnur  (population,  5,766), 
the  tahal  and  District  head-quarters,  and  Betul  (4,739)  5 
and  777  inhabited  villages.  The  density  is  62  persons  per 
square  mile.  Excluding  825  square  miles  of  Government 
forest,  56  per  cent  of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  culti- 
vation. The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was  786  square  mOes. 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,49,000, 
and  for  cesses  Rs.  16,000.  The  tahal  covers  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Sfitpurft  plateau,  and  consists  of  a  fairly  open 
and  fertile  plain  in  the  centre,  with  ranges  of  hills  encircling 
it  on  three  sides. 

Multai—Eastem  tahaloi  BetOl  District,  Central  Provinces, 
lying  between  21*^25'  and  22°  23'  N.and  77*"  57' and  7^*^34'  E., 
with  an  area  of  1,056  square  miles.  The  population  in  190 1 
was  114,369,  compared  with  128,477  in  1891.  The  density  is 
108  persons  per  square  mile.  The  /oAsT/ contains  41 7  inhabited 
villages.  Its  head-quarters  are  at  Multai,  a  villa^  of  3,505 
inhabitants,  28  miles  from  Badnur  on  the  NSgpur  road  and 
87  miles  from  NSgpur.  The  village  stands  on  an  elevated 
plateau  2,600  feet  high,  and  contains  a  sacred  tank  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  soiu-ce  of  the  river  Tftpti.  The  real  source 
of  the  river  is,  however,  two  miles  distant.  Excluding  364 
square  miles  of  Government  forest,  75  per  cent  of  the  available 
area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4 
was  557  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the 
same  year  was  Rs.  1,16,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  13,000.  ITie 
tahnl  consists  mainly  of  poor  rolling  upland,  with  rich  patches 
of  fertile  soil  in  the  valleya,  and  13  bordered  by  nigged  hills  to 
the  north  and  south. 

Badnur.— Head-quarters  of  the  tah^l  and  District  of  Bettil, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21°  55'  N.  and  77°  54'  K,  on 
the  MUchna  river,  55  miles  from  Itarsi  station,  and  115 
miles  from  NSgpur  by  road.  A  daily  mail-cart  service  connects 
it  with  ItarsL  Betul,  tbe  old  capital,  from  which  the  District 
takes  its  name,  lies  on  tbe  Nagpur  road,  three  miles  fiom 
Badnur,  the  latter  town  having  informally  become  the  Dt^d 
(lead-quarters  in  1822,  when  the  Deputy  Commissioner  removed 
his  residence  to  it  from  BetoL    The  population  in  1901  va4 
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5,766,  and  Badnur  is  a  growing  town.  At  a  distance  of  four 
miles  is  Kherla,  the  former  capital  of  one  of  the  Gond  dynasties, 
where  there  is  an  old  fort  now  in  ruins.  Badnur  was  created 
a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the 
decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  9,300.  In  1903-4  they  were 
Rs.  9,000,  derived  principally  from  a  house  tax  and  a  grant 
from  Provincial  funds.  The  town  is  the  principal  trading 
centre  for  BetOl  District  A  station  of  the  Swedish  Mission 
has  been  established  here ;  and  Badnur  contains  an  English 
middle  school  with  a  hostel  and  garden,  which  were  constructed 
partly  from  funds  raised  for  a  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria. 
A  dispensary  is  also  maintained. 

Betul  Town. — Town  in  the  tah^l  and  District  of  the  same 
name,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21°  52'  N.  and  77^  56'  E., 
three  miles  from  Badniir,  on  the  road  to  Multai  and  Nagpur. 
Population  (1901),  4,739.  Betul  is  declining  in  importance, 
being  overshadowed  by  the  neighbouring  and  newer  town  of 
Badnur,  the  District  head-quarters.  It  was  created  a  munici- 
pality in  1867.  The  mimicipal  receipts  during  the  decade 
ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  4>5oo«  In  1903-4  the  income  was 
Rs.  3,300,  principally  derived  from  a  house  tax.  Pottery,  gold 
and  silver  work,  and  the  manufacture  of  lac  bangles  are  the 
local  handicrafts,  and  a  weekly  cattle  market  is  held.  Betul 
contains  a  vernacular  middle  school  and  a  girls'  school. 

Chhindwara  District — District  in  the  Nerbudda  Division  Boun- 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21°  28'  and  22°  49'  N.  ^^tf^n' 
and  78**  10'  and  79^  24'  E.,  on  the  Satpura  plateau,  with  an  and  hill 
area  of  4,631  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by*"^"^^'^ 
Hoshangibad  and  Narsinghpur ;  on  the  west  by  Betul ;  on  the 
east  by  Seon! ;  and  on  the  south  by  Nagpur,  and  along  a  small 
strip  to  the  south-east  by  the  Amraoti  District  of  Berar.    The 
District  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  steps  or  sec- 
tions of  different  elevation  ascending  from  the  south.    Most  of 
the  Sausar  tahs^l  lies  below  the  SatpurSs  and  forms  part  of  the 
Nagpur  plain,  with  an  elevation  of  about  1,100  feet     North  of 
this  is  a  section  of  the  regular  Satpura  plateau  forming  the 
mdlguzdri^  area  of  the  ChhindwSra  tak^l^  and  lying  at  a  general 
elevation  of  about  2,000  feet ;  while  north  again  is  a  stretch  of 
wild  and  mountainous  country  often  rising  to  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  covered  with  forest,  and  divided  'mtojdgirs  or  hereditary 
estates  of  the  old  hill  chieftains.    The  marked  features  of  the 
hill  system  are  the  range  which  forms  the  southern  edge  of  the 

^  Land  held  on  ordinaiy  proprietaxy  tenure,  as  distmct  from  the  large 
impartible  estates  derolving  by  primogenitore,  called  in  this  District /tJ^rx. 
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Satpura  plateau  ascending  sharply  from  the  Nagpur  plain,  and 
that  which  rises  from  the  level  of  the  plateau  to  the  north  and 
fells  again  to  the  NarbadS  valley.  A  few  peaks  in  the  northern 
range  rise  to  over  3,700  feet,  and  along  its  west  extends  a  series 
of  small  plateaux  separated  by  valleys  and  ravines.  In  the 
north-west  the  hills  fall  away  in  a  strip  of  low-lying  country, 
which  in  turn  is  flanked  by  the  Mahadeo  range  of  HoshangabSd. 
A  small  range  of  foot-hills  also  divides  the  south  of  the  District 
from  Nagpur.  The  surface  of  the  Sausar  tahsUl  is  generally 
undulating,  while  that  of  the  Chhindwara  tahal  is  broken  by 
isolated  flat-topped  hillocks.  The  most  level  portions  are  the 
Chaurai  tract  bordering  on  Seoni,  and  the  Saoll-Mohkher  plain 
to  the  south-west  of  Chhindwara  town.  Several  tributaries 
of  the  Narbada  rise  in  the  northern  hills,  but  the  drainage 
generally  is  to  the  south.  The  Kanhan  river  rises  in  the  north- 
west of  the  District,  and  after  traversing  the  Chhindwara  tahsUl 
for  about  30  miles  turns  to  the  east  to  descend  the  ghdis  (hill- 
sides or  passes)  and  subsequently  crosses  the  Sausar  tah^l  into 
Nagpur.  The  Pench  also  rises  in  the  north-west,  and  after 
flowing  east  through  the  Chhindwara  tahsal  turns  to  the  south 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  Chhindwara  and  SeonI,  its 
course  in  the  District  being  about  160  miles.  The  Pench  sub- 
sequently falls  into  the  Kanhan,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of 
the  Wainganga.  The  Kulbehera  in  Chhindwara  and  the  Jam 
in  Sausar  are  aflluents  of  the  Pench  and  Kanhan  respectivdy. 

Geology.  The  greater  part  of  the  District  is  covered  with  the  Deccan 
trap  or  volcanic  rock,  in  which  fossiliferous  inter-trappean  strata 
are  met  with  at  various  localities.  There  are,  however,  con- 
siderable expanses  of  metamorphic  and  Gondwana  rocks.  The 
Upper  Gondwanas  occur  in  the  hills  abutting  on  Narsinghpur 
and  Hoshangabad,  while  south  of  these  the  Lower  Gondwana 
or  Motur  group  is  found.  A  stretch  of  crystalline  rock  extends 
over  the  west  of  the  Chhindwara  tahsll  and  runs  south-eastwards 
through  the  centre  of  Sausar.  There  are  several  coal-flelds  in 
the  District, 

Botany.  The  '  reserved '  forests  lie  principally  on  the  southern  range  of 
the  Satpuras  and  on  an  irregular  line  of  hills  in  the  west  of  the 
District,  while  the  northern  range  is  covered  by  private  forest 
Teak  and  sdj  {Terminaiia  tomentosa)  are  the  most  important 
timber  trees  in  the  Government  forests,  while  ih^jdgirs  contain 
some  sal  (Shorea  robusta).  Among  other  trees  may  be  men- 
tioned tinsd  (Ougeinia  dalbergioides\  Mjdsdl  (Pterocarfius 
Marsupium),  sMsham  {Dalbergia  Sissoo\  and  Undid  {Lager- 
stroemia  parviflora).     Various   climbers,  such    as    MilktUay 
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Bauhinia^  Spatholohus^zxA  Parana^  occur;  and  the  undergrowth 
includes  species  of  Grewia,  Zizyphus^  Phyllanthus^  and  Cleist- 
antkus.  Among  grasses  may  be  mentioned  dub  (Cynodon 
dactylon\  kusal  (Pollinia  argentea\  and  riisa  {Andropogon 
Schoenanthus), 

Game  is  by  no  means  plentiful  in  the  forests.  Tigers  are  Fauna, 
seldom  met  with,  though  leopards  are  more  numerous  and  the 
true  hunting  leopard  has  been  shot  in  ChhindwSra.  A  few 
wild  buffalo  and  a  fair  number  of  bison  are  contained  in  the 
jdglrddri  forests,  and  the  hdrdsinghd  or  swamp  deer  is  found 
in  the  District.  ChhindwSra  is  not  a  good  District  for  game 
birds  as  there  are  very  few  tanks;  but  fish  are  found  in  the 
rivers  and  large  streams  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the 
mahseer  in  the  Pench  afford  excellent  sport,  some  specimens 
reaching  a  weight  of  40  lb. 

The  climate  in  most  parts  is  cold  and  healthy,  being  prob-  Climate 
ably  the  most  favourable  in  the  Province.  The  heat  is  seldom  !^^J^* 
severe,  while  the  light  rainfall  makes  the  monsoon  season 
pleasant.  In  the  cold  season  the  temperature  frequently  falls 
below  freezing-point,  but  ice  is  not  often  seen.  The  variations 
of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  District  correspond  to 
those  of  elevation,  the  Sausar  tahsUl  having  the  same  hot 
climate  as  Nagpur,  while  the  highest  range  of  the  jd^rs  is  as 
cool  as  Pachmarhl.  The  general  health  of  the  population  is 
good,  and  epidemic  disease  is  rare. 

The  annual  rainfall  at  Chhindw9ra  averages  42  inches,  that  Rainfall. 
for  Sausar  being  apparently  somewhat  less,  if  the  returns  are 
to  be  relied  on. 

Deogarh,  the  head-quarters  of  the  old  Gond  dynasty  of  History. 
Chhindw2ra  and  NSgpur,  is  a  village  about  24  miles  south-west 
of  ChhindwSra,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  crest  of  the  hills. 
For  a  short  period  towards  the  end  of  its  existence,  the 
Deogarh  kingdom  became  of  such  importance  as  to  over- 
shadow Mandl§  and  Ch^nda,  and  to  take  first  place  among 
the  Gond  States.  Of  its  earlier  history  practically  nothing  is 
known,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  popular  tradition  tells  of  a 
Gaoli  kingdom  preceding  the  Gonds.  The  mythical  Gond 
hero  Jatba,  who  founded  the  djmasty,  was  bom  from  a  virgin 
under  a  bean  plant,  and  was  protected  by  a  cobra,  who  came 
and  spread  its  hood  over  him  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  when 
his  mother  left  him  to  go  to  her  work.  When  he  grew  up  he 
became  famous  for  his  feats  of  strength,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  twin  Gaol!  kings,  Ranstir  and  GhansQr,  whom  he  subse- 
quently slew  with  a  magic  sword,  and  taking  the  kingdom  in 
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their  stead  became  the  first  Gond  ruler.  The  forts  of  Patan- 
saongi  and  Nagardhan  below  the  ghats  are  attributed  to  him. 
From  Jatba,  whose  date  is  absolutely  uncertain,  to  Bakht 
Buland,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tradition  is 
almost  silent.  This  prince  went  to  Delhi  and  entered  the 
service  of  Aurangzeb.  He  is  supposed  to  have  gained  by  his 
military  achievements  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he 
was  persuaded  to  become  a  Muhammadan.  He  was  acknow- 
ledged as  Raja  of  Deogarh,  and  retiuned  from  Delhi  bringing 
with  him  a  number  of  artificers  and  husbandmen,  both  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan*  He  enlarged  his  dominions  at  the  expense 
of  Chanda  and  MandlS,  and  established  many  new  towns  and 
villages,  also  founding  the  city  of  NSgpur.  Bakht  Buland's 
successor,  Chand  Sultan,  removed  the  capital  to  NSgpur,  which 
he  made  a  walled  town.  The  subsequent  fall  of  the  Gond 
dynasty  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Deogarh  kingdom  by 
ELaghujI  Bhonsla  belong  to  the  history  of  NSgpur.  Chhind- 
wara  became  a  part  of  the  Marath^  kingdom ;  and  during 
the  latter  period  of  the  Bhonsla  rule  it  suffered  severely 
from  rack-renting,  and  from  the  depredations  of  the  Gond 
hill  chiefs,  who,  as  the  Mar^tha  administration  grew  weaker, 
came  down  from  their  mountain  fortresses  and  plundered  and 
harassed  the  country  without  restriction.  When  Appa  Sahib  was 
being  sent  to  Allahabid  in  custody  after  the  battle  of  Sitlbaldi 
in  1818,  he  escaped  to  the  territories  of  these  chiefs  and  was 
there  joined  by  the  Pindari  leader  Chitu.  The  two  were  well 
received  by  the  Oond  jdgirddrSy  and  gave  some  trouble  before 
they  were  expelled  and  the  country  pacified.  After  the  deposi- 
tion of  Appa  Sahib,  Chhindwara  was  for  some  years  adminis- 
tered by  a  British  Superintendent  under  the  control  of  the 
Resident  at  NSgpur.  It  finally  lapsed  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, with  the  rest  of  the  Nagpur  territories,  in  1853.  Since 
the  formation  of  the  District,  the  Almod,  BariSm  Pagara, 
and  part  of  the  Pachmarhi  jd^r  have  been  transferred  to 
Hoshangabad,  the  Adegaon  estate  to  Seoni,  and  the  Bordehl 
tract  to  Betul. 
Archaeo-  Numerous  remains  of  wells,  tanks,  and  buildings  at  Deogarh 
^^^*  show  that  the  old  Gond  capital  must  have  extended  over  a 
large  area.  The  District  is,  however,  singularly  bare  of 
notable  buildings,  even  important  shrines  being  represented 
only  by  a  chabutra  or  platform  and  not  by  a  temple.  The 
names  of  several  hills,  such  as  Haryagarh  and  GarjQgarh,  pre- 
serve the  recollection  of  the  troublous  times  when  they  were 
crowned  with  forts,  but  these  have  now  entirely  vanished. 
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The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations  The 
wasas follows:  (1881)372,899;  (1891)407,494;  (1901)407,927.  P«®P^«- 
The  decade  between  1881  and  1891  was  prosperous  and  the 
population  increased  steadily,  the  lowest  increment  being  in 
the  jdglrs.  The  last  Census  shows  the  total  population  as 
almost  stationary;  but  there  has  been  an  increase  of  3  per 
cent,  in  the  mdlguzdri  portion  of  the  ChhindwSra  tahsli,  and  a 
heavy  decline  of  1 1  per  cent  in  the  jdglrs.  The  District  did 
not  suffer  so  heavily  as  the  rest  of  the  Province  in  1897,  but 
was  severely  affected  in  1900,  and  there  was  probably  some 
immigration  from  the  jaglrs  into  the  mdlguzdri  area  in  both 
years.  The  District  has  foiu:  towns — Chhindwara,  the  Dis- 
trict head-quarters,  Pandhurna,  Mohgaon,  and  Sausar — ^and 
1,751  inhabited  villages.  The  principal  statistics  of  population 
in  1 90 1  are  shown  below  : — 
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There  are  considerable  variations  in  density  in  different 
areas,  and  the  open  part  of  the  Sausar  tahsii  is  very  thickly 
populated.  The  figures  for  religion  show  that  61 J  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  Hindus,  35  per  cent.  Animists,  and  3  per 
cent.  Muhammadans.  The  majority  of  the  Gonds  and  KorkQs 
are  still  returned  as  professing  their  tribal  religion.  Of  the 
Muhammadans  3,645  live  in  towns.  About  45  per  cent  of 
the  population  speak  the  Bundeli  dialect  of  Western  Hindi,  19 
per  cent.  Marathi,  and  25J  per  cent.  Gondi.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  Gonds  are  returned  as  speaking  their  own  language. 
Most  of  the  Marathi  speakers  live  in  the  Sausar  tahal,  which 
adjoins  Nagpur  and  contains  many  Maratha  immigrants. 

Brahmans    (8,000)   are    the    principal    landowning    caste.  Their 
including  a  few  Marwari    or   Palllwai    Brahmans    who    are<^*«*""*^ 
professional  money-lenders.    The  chief  agricultural  castes  are  S^s?*" 
Kurmis    (8,000)    and    Kunbis    (21,000),    Bhoyars    (17,000), 
Lodhls  (9,000),   Kirars   (8,000),    and    Raghuvansis    (4,000). 
The  KurmTs  are  wheat-growers  and  are  found  in  the  Chaurai 
tract,  while  the  Kunbis  raise  the  cotton  and  jowdr  of  the 
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Sausar  tahstl.  The  Lodhis  and  Raghuvansis,  though  found 
only  in  small  numbers,  are  fairly  large  landowners,  and  both 
are  good  cultivators.  The  Bhoyars  are  found  in  the  Pan- 
dhum^  valley  and  along  the  head  of  the  ghats  between  Sausar 
and  Chhindwara.  The  Ahirs  (33,000)  are  professional  cattle- 
breeders  and  landowners.  The  Gonds  (137,000),  the  old 
owners  of  the  'soil,  constitute  a  third  of  the  population,  and 
all  the  jdglrddrs  with  two  exceptions  are  Raj  Gonds.  They 
reside  principally  in  the  northern  hills  and  forests,  but  also  in 
the  open  country.  At  the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest  they  go 
down  in  large  numbers  to  the  Narbada  valley,  and  obtain 
sufficient  grain  as  wages  to  support  them  for  a  couple  of 
months.  Korkus  number  nearly  19,000,  or  4 J  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  They  include  the  subdivision  of  Mowasis,  who 
consider  themselves  superior  to  the  ordinary  Korku.  The 
Korkas  are  even  poorer  than  the  Gonds;  they  are  not  land- 
holders at  all,  and  where  the  two  tribes  are  found  together  the 
Gonds  have  possession  of  the  open  country  and  the  KorkOs 
are  relegated  to  the  most  jungly  villages.  About  72  per 
cent,  of  the  District  population  are  shown  as  supported  by 
agriculture. 

Christians  number  474,  including  455  natives,  of  whom 
|the  majority  are  converts  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Mission 
at  ChhindwiUra.  This  body  supports  a  large  orphanage 
and  several  schools,  and  has  also  a  village  and  some  out- 
stations. 

The  soils  vary  from  a  deep  black  loam  ten  feet  or  more 
in  depth  to  a  thin  red  or  yellow  soil  only  an  inch  or  two 
thick.  Good  black  or  brown  soil  covers  about  23  per  cent 
of  the  cultivated  area,  and  inferior  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  the 
balance.  In  the  Sausar  tahstl  the  shallow  brown  soil,  when 
manured,  produces  excellent  crops  of  cotton  and  jowdr. 
Where  the  country  is  undulating,  rich  black  clay  is  found  in  the 
depressions,  brown  loam  on  the  slopes,  and  a  thin  covering  of 
stony  red  earth  on  the  ridges,  while  the  open  plains  of  Chaurai 
and  Mohkher  consist  of  stretches  of  deep  black  soil.  The 
band  of  crystalline  rock  running  through  the  east  of  ChhindwSra 
produces  the  yellow  soil  which  is  suitable  for  rice,  and  a  little 
of  this  is  also  found  in  Sausar.  In  the  jd^rs  the  land  is 
generally  of  the  poorest  quality. 

An  area  of  1,597  square  miles  is  comprised  in  the  ten 
jdgirddri  estates,  92  square  miles  are  held  wholly  or  partially 
free  of  revenue,  5,000  acres  have  been  sold  outright  under  the 
Waste  Land  Rules,  and  55  square  miles  have  been  disforested 
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and  are  being  settled  on  the  ryotwari  tenure.  The  remainder 
of  the  village  area  is  held  on  the  ordinary  mdlguzari  tenure. 
The  following  table  gives  the  principal  statistics  of  cultivation 
in  1903-4^  areas  being  in  square  miles : — 


TahtU, 

Total. 

CakiTated. 

Irrigated. 

Cahhrable 
waite. 

Forests. 

Chhindwara 
Sansar 

Total 

3,528 
1,103 

1,267 
437 

8 
a 

1,106 
177 

381 
331 

4,631 

1,704 

10 

1,283 

712 

There  is  still  considerable  room  for  extension  of  cultivation, 
but  the  land  remaining  to  be  brought  under  the  plough  is 
usually  of  very  poor  quality.  At  present  nearly  25  per  cent,  of 
the  occupied  area  is  under  old  or  new  fallow,  but  this  propor- 
tion is  abnormal,  the  usual  figure  being  about  19  per  cent. 
Resting  fallows  are  frequently  given  in  every  alternate  year 
on  the  poorest  soils.  The  principal  crops  now  are  wheat, 
covering  308  square  miles,  and  jawdr^  which  is  grown  by  itself 
or  mixed  with  the  pulse  arhar  {Cajanus  induus)  and  occupies 
280  square  miles.  Next  in  importance  are  the  small  millets 
kodon  and  kut^  with  an  area  of  199  square  miles,  and  the 
oilseeds  til  and  jagra^  185  square  miles.  A  noticeable  feature 
in  the  returns  of  the  past  few  years  is  the  great  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  jowdr^  which  has  partially  replaced  wheat  as 
the  staple  food-grain  of  the  District  Sugar-cane  was  formerly 
an  important  product,  but  in  1903-4  only  1,600  acres  were 
planted  with  it. 

During  the  thirty  years  up  to  1893  the  cropped  area  increased  Improve- 
by  43  per  cent.,  while  in  the  next  ten  years  a  further  rise  oi^^^^ 
1 1  per  cent,  took  place.  The  area  under  the  valuable  cotton  crop  tnral  prac- 
expanded  from  55  square  miles  in  1894  to  143  in  1904.    San-  ^i^* 
hemp  (Crotalaria  juncea\  which  has  recently  become  a  very 
profitable  crop,  covers   10,000  acres.    Only  Rs.  8,000  was 
advanced  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1904,  and  1*71  lakhs  under  the  Agriculturists' 
Loans  Act 

Cattle  are  bred  principally  in  the  KhamirpSni  tract  in  the  Cattle, 
east  of  the  District,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  KanhSn  river  ^^'SU 
near  BhatorilL   The  KhamSrp^i  breed  are  large  and  handsome 
animals,  with    high    foreheads,  white   in  colour,  and  good 
trotters.    They  are  bred  by  professional  herdsmen,  and  great 
care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  bulls,  which  cost  about 
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Rs.  150  apiece.  The  bullocks  are  used  for  cultivation  in 
heavy  black  soil,  and  also  for  drawing  the  light  chhakras  or 
travelling  carts.  The  Kanhan  river  oxen  are  smaller,  and  of 
different  colours — red,  black,  and  speckled.  They  are  used 
generally  for  cultivation  in  hilly  and  stony  land.  The  trotting 
cattle  kept  by  the  richer  landholders  are  bought  as  yearlings, 
and  kept  carefully  until  they  are  two  or  three  years  old,  being 
allowed  to  graze  freely  in  the  standing  crops,  and  fed  libendly 
when  these  are  not  on  the  ground.  A  good  pair  will  cover 
50  miles  in  10  hours,  and  races  are  held  annually  at  Ta^aon 
Khairi  near  Borgaon.  Buffaloes  are  bred  to  a  small  extent,  but 
only  for  the  sake  of  their  milk,  and  are  not  used  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  young  bulls  are  generally  neglected,  and  allowed 
to  die^  Goats  and  sheep  are  bred  by  GSdris  and  also  by 
Ahirs  and  Khatlks,  for  food,  for  their  wool,  and  for  the  supply 
of  manure.  The  males  only  are  eaten  as  food,  and  many 
castes  will  not  eat  sheep  at  all.  They  are  very  highly  prized 
for  manure  in  the  Sausar  tah^l^  where  they  are  folded  on  the 
cotton-fields. 

Irrigation.  The  only  crops  that  are  irrigated  are  vegetables,  spices,  and 
sugar-cane,  and  very  rarely  wheat  Such  irrigation  as  exists  is 
carried  on  from  wells,  or  in  rare  cases  from  water-holes  dug  at 
the  foot  of  a  bank  overhanging  a  stream.  There  are  more  than 
4,000  temporary  and  400  masonry  wells,  which  irrigate  about 
7,000  acres.  Some  projects  for  tanks  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Irrigation  department. 

Forests.  The  Government  forests  cover  an  area  of  712  square  miles, 
of  which  663  are  *  reserved,'  and  the  remainder  has  been 
assigned  for  disforestation  and  colonization.  Pure  teak  forest 
is  found  only  in  a  few  small  and  scattered  patches,  but  teak 
mixed  with  inferior  trees  occurs  on  the  hills  of  the  SilewSni 
and  Ambara  ranges.  Bamboos  are  found  in  these  forests  and 
their  reproduction  is  good.  The  greater  part  of  the  forests 
consists  of  sdj  [TemanaUa  tomentosa)  mixed  with  other  trees, 
while  a  considerable  area  contains  inferior  species,  in  which 
reproduction  is  very  poor,  and  no  protection  is  attempted- 
The  propagation  of  the  lac  insect  has  been  taken  in  hand  as  a 
forest  industry  and  is  proceeding  successfully.  The  extraction 
of  rusa  oil  from  the  grass  called  tikdri  {Andropogon  Schoenanr 
thus)  for  purposes  of  export  has  also  commenced.  The 
forest  revenue  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  70,000,  of  which 
Rs.  19,000  was  realized  from  sales  of  timber,  Rs.  24,000  from 
grazing,  and  Rs.  8,000  from  minor  produce.  The  jdgirdari 
forests  do  not  contain  much  valuable  timber. 
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The  Pench  and  Kanhan  coal-fields  lie  from  east  to  west  in  Minerals, 
the  hill  country  about  12  miles  north  of  ChhindwHra  town. 
Mining  leases  have  been  granted  and  an  extension  of  the 
railway  to  the  local  fields  has  been  completed.  An  analysis  of 
the  coal  shows  62  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  28  per  cent,  of 
volatile  matter,  and  10*4  per  cent,  of  ash;  and  the  prospects 
of  the  field  are  very  promising.  Manganese  has  been  found 
in  several  villages  in  the  Sausar  tahAl  on  the  hills  bordering 
Katol,  and  also  below  the  ghats ;  and  prospecting  and  mining 
leases  have  been  taken  out. 

There  are  colonies  of  cotton  weavers  in  all  the  towns  and  Arts  and 
several  of  the  larger  villages,  who  produce  moderately  fineJJ*"'^**^ 
cloth.  At  Norhil  Karwil,  near  Chhindw&ra  town,  head-cloths 
are  woven  from  threads  of  counts  as  fine  as  loo's.  Mill-spun 
thread  is  now  solely  used,  with  the  exception  that  the  Gadris 
or  shepherd  caste  spin  a  stout  blue  and  white  thread  from 
which  sacks  are  made  for  holding  grain.  Tasar  silk  is  produced 
and  woven  locally  to  a  small  extent.  The  Gadris  also  weave 
blankets  in  different  colours,  the  wool  being  dyed  with  lac  and 
imported  dyes.  iS^^-hemp  is  grown  principally  for  export, 
but  hemp  matting  is  also  woven  by  BanjarSs  for  local  use. 
Ropes  made  of  the  grass  called  kdmi  or  doya  are  largely  used 
by  all  classes  for  household  purposes.  Brass  utensils  are  made 
at  Chhindwara  and  LodhlkhedS;  but  the  industry  is  not 
floiuishing,  and  the  Chhindwara  brass-workers  have  taken  up 
the  manufacture  of  zinc  ornaments  as  a  subsidiary  occupation. 
The  largest  market  in  the  District  is  that  of  Ramakona  on 
the  Chhindwara-Nagpur  road,  50  miles  firom  Nagpur,  where 
as  many  as  3,000  carts  are  collected  on  a  bazar  day  in  the 
season.  Lodhlkheda  and  Pandhuma  are  the  markets  next 
in  importance,  and  after  them  Palatwada,  Mordongri,  and 
Mohkher.  A  cotton-ginning  factory  at  Mohgaon  has  been 
working  since  1892,  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  50,000.  Two  gins 
were  opened  in  Pandhuma  in  1903,  and  a  cotton  press  is 
being  constructed. 

Wheat,  cotton,  oilseeds,  and  ja«-hemp  are  the  principal  ex-  Com- 
ports of  agricultural  produce.  Gur  (unrefined  sugar)  is  sent  to  ™^"^' 
Berar  and  Nagpur,  but  in  decreasing  quantities.  Potatoes  and 
ginger  are  supplied  to  Nagpur  and  Seoni,  and  timber,  minor 
forest  produce,  hides  and  horns,  and  manganese  are  other 
articles  of  export.  Salt  comes  from  Gujarat  through  Piparia 
to  Chhindwara,  and  from  Bombay  through  Nagpur  to  Sausar. 
Mauritius  sugar  is  generally  used.  '  English  and  Indian  mill- 
woven  cotton  cloths  are  worn  in  large  villages  and  towns. 
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and  hand-woven  cloths  in  rural  tracts.  Iron,  brass,  and  other 
metals  and  hardware  are  imported  from  Bombay  through 
NSgpur.  The  trade  of  the  District  is  conducted  by  AOUwSri 
BaniSs  and  Cutchi  Muhammadans.  Telis  act  as  local  carriers, 
purchasing  grain  and  other  goods  and  taking  them  to  RSmSkoo^ 
market  for  sale  to  the  NSgpur  agents. 

Railways       The  District  has  till  recently  not  been  touched  by  the  rail- 

and  roads,  ^^y  ^  |jy^  ^  branch  of  the  Satpuril  extension  of  the  Bengal- 
Nigpur  line  through  SeonI  to  ChhindwSra  town  was  opened 
in  1905,  with  a  length  of  29  miles  and  three  stations  in  the 
District.  A  short  extension  of  the  line  to  the  coal-fields  north 
of  Chhindw^ra  has  also  been  constructed.  Metalled  roads 
lead  from  Chhindwara  to  N§gpur  through  Sausar,  a  distance  of 
80  miles,  and  to  SeonI,  43  miles.  Other  roads  are  those  to 
Piparia  station  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  to 
Narsinghpur,  and  to  Multai  in  Betul  District  The  principal 
outlet  for  trade  is  the  Nagpur  road,  and  next  to  this  the 
Jubbulpore  road  through  SeonI.  The  District  has  137  miles 
of  metalled  and  210  miles  of  unmetalled  roads,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  on  maintenance  is  Rs.  68,000.  The 
Public  Works  department  has  charge  of  269  miles  of  road, 
and  the  District  council  of  78  miles.  There  are  avenues  of 
trees  on  31  miles. 

Famine.  The  only  years  in  which  failures  of  crops  sufficiently  serious 
to  cause  distress  have  been  recorded  were  1868-9,  1896-7, 
and  1899-1900.  During  the  first  two  of  these  ChhindwSra 
fared  better  than  most  other  parts  of  the  Province.  In  1868, 
the  year  of  the  Bundelkhand  famine,  there  was  only  slight 
distress,  while  in  1896  the  only  crops  that  complete^  foiled 
were  the  small  millets  on  which  the  hill  tribes  subsist. 
Distress  was  mainly  confined  to  the  ja^r  estates  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  Chhindw5ra  tahnL  The  maximum 
number  on  relief  in  October,  1897,  was  about  24,000,  and  the 
expenditure  5*7  lakhs.  In  1 899-1900  there  was  a  general 
failure  of  crops,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  which  gave  a  feir 
out-turn.  More  than  70,000  persons,  or  17  per  cent  of  the 
population,  were  being  relieved  in  May,  1900,  and  the  total 
expenditure  was  16  lakhs.  A  large  number  of  village  tanks 
were  constructed  or  repaired;  and  the  relief  works  also 
included  the  construction  of  some  forest  roads,  the  raising  of 
the  embankment  for  the  new  line  of  railway,  and  various 
improvements  to  the  main  road  communications  of  the 
District 

District         The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided  by  one  Assistant    or 
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Extra-Assistant  Commissioner.     For  administrative  purposes  subdivi- 
the  District  is  divided  into  two  iahslls,  Chhindwara  and  Sausar,  ^^*  ^^ 
each  of  which  has  a  tahsilddr  and  a  naiihtah^lddr,    A  Forest 
officer  of  the  Imperial  service  is  usually  posted  to  the  District. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and   a  Sub-  Civil  and 
ordinate  Judge,  and  a  Munsif  for  each  faAsi/.     The  Divisional  ^"^^ 
and  Sessions  Judge  of  the  Nerbudda  Division  has  superior 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.    The  crime  of  the  District  is 
not  heavy,  and  the  civil  litigation  is  of  the  ordinary  type. 

The  share  of  the  revenue  left  to  the  pdtelox  manager  of  the  Land 
village  by  the  Maratha  administration  was  usually  only  about  J^^^^. 
15  per  cent,  of  the  'assets.*  Out  of  this,  moreover,  he  had  to  tration. 
remunerate  the  village  servants,  and  make  certain  charitable 
payments  and  allowances,  while  he  was  also  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  extra  cess,  over  and  above  the 
regular  revenue.  During  the  latter  period  of  MarathS  rule 
their  territories  were  mercilessly  rack-rented,  in  the  endeavour 
to  raise  their  total  revenue  to  the  figure  at  which  it  had  stood 
before  they  had  been  obliged  to  cede  Orissa  and  BerSr  by 
the  Treaty  of  Deogaon.  The  District  was  thus  in  a  very 
impoverished  condition  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  British 
in  1853.  Triennial  settlements  were  made  for  ten  years,  the 
Government  share,  in  continuation  of  previous  practice,  being 
fixed  at  about  80  per  cent  of  the  'assets.'  Between  1863  and 
1867  a  thirty  years'  settlement  was  made,  the  Government 
demand  being  approximately  66  per  cent,  of  the  prospective 
'  assets.'  This  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  existing  revenue 
by  about  9  per  cent.,  and  the  demand  was  finally  fixed  at 
2*14  lakhs.  At  this  settlement  the  village  headmen,  who  had 
previously  held  the  position  of  managers  or  farmers,  received 
proprietary  and  transferable  rights  in  their  villages.  During 
the  currency  of  the  thirty  years'  settlement  the  cropped  area 
increased  by  41  per  cent.,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  had  doubled.  The  District  was 
resettled  between  1891  and  1895  for  a  period  varying  firom 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years.  The  revised  demand  was  fixed 
at  2*97  lakhs,  of  which  Rs.  6,000  is  'assigned,'  giving  an 
increase  of  37  per  cent  on  the  former  demand,  and  falling  at 
55  per  cent  on  the  actual  'assets.'  The  average  revenue 
incidence  per  acre  was  R.  0-5-1 1  (maximum  R.  o-io-ii, 
minimum  R.  0-2-2),  and  the  rental  incidence  R.  0-9-9 
(maximum  Rs.  1-0-7,  minimum  R.  0-4-0).  The  receipts  of 
land  and  total  revenue  for  a  series  of  years  are  shown  on  the 
next  page,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 
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Land  revenue     . 
ToUd  revenue     . 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

2,31 

3,84 

a,ai 

5,03 

c 

6:1^ 

Local 
boards 
and  muni- 
cipalities. 


Police  and 
jails. 


Education. 


Hospitals 
and  dis- 
pensaries. 


Vaccina- 
tion. 


The  management  of  local  affairs,  outside  municipal  areas, 
is  entrusted  to  a  District  council  and  three  local  boards, 
including  one  for  the  jdgirs.  The  income  of  the  District 
council  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  44,000,  while  the  expenditure  on 
education  was  Rs.  18,000  and  on  public  works  Rs.  11,000. 
Chhindwara,  Sausar,  and  PXndhurna  are  municipal 
towns. 

The  force  under  the  District  Superintendent  of  police 
consists  of  322  officers  and  men,  including  3  mounted  con- 
stables, besides  1,541  watchmen  for  1,755  towns  and  inhabited 
villages.  The  police  administration  in  the  jdgirs  has  recently 
been  taken  under  direct  supervision.  ChhindwSra  town  has  a 
District  jail,  with  accommodation  for  121  prisoners,  including 
9  females.  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  1904 
was  52. 

In  respect  of  education  Chhindw^a  stands  tenth  among  the 
Districts  of  the  Province,  2*2  per  cent,  of  the  population 
(4-5  males  and  o»i  females)  being  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
proportion  of  children  under  instruction  to  those  of  school- 
going  age  is  8  per  cent.  Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  are 
as  follows  :  (1880-1)  1,749  ;  (1890-1)  2,181 ;  (1900-1)  3,094  ; 
(1903-4)  4,974,  including  102  girls.  The  educational  insti- 
tutions comprise  an  English  middle  school  at  ChhindwSra, 
five  vernacular  middle  schools,  and  63  primary  schools.  The 
expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  30,000,  of  which 
Rs.  20,000  was  derived  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds  and 
Rs.  2,000  from  fees. 

The  District  has  4  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for 
34  in-patients.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was 
25,288,  of  whom  362  were  in-patients,  and  883  operations 
were  performed.    The  total  expenditure  was  Rs.  6,000. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  areas  of 
Chhindwara,  Sausar,  and  PandhumS,  and  in  the  towns  of 
Lodhlkheda  and  Mohgaon.  The  number  of  persons  success- 
fully vaccinated  in  1903-4  was  47  per  1,000  of  the  District 
population,  a  high  proportion. 

[C.  W.  Montgomerie,  Settlement  Report,  1899.  A  District 
Gazetteer  is  being  prepared.] 

Chhindwara  Tahsil. — Northern  tahsii  of  ChhindwSra  Dis- 
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trict,  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21°  46'  and  22°  49'  N. 
and  78°  10'  and  79®  24'  E.,  with  an  area  of  3,528  square  iniles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  286,779,  compared  with  287,043 
in  1 89 1,  The  density  is  81  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
taMl  contains  one  town,  Chhindwara  (population,  9,736),  the 
tahsil  and  District  head-quarters,  and  1,368  inhabited  villages. 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  1,78,000,  and 
for  cesses  Rs.  24,000.  The  /aAjf/consists  of  an  upland  plateau 
broken  by  small  hills,  which  forms  the  mdlguzdri  tract  or  that 
held  on  the  ordinary  proprietary  tenure,  and  of  a  mass  of 
higher  hill  and  forest  country  which  forms  the  estates  of 
ten  jdglrddrs  or  hereditary  chieftains,  covering  1,597  square 
miles  to  the  north.  Excluding  381  square  miles  of  Govern- 
ment forest  and  the/J^r  area  of  1,597  square  miles,  68  per 
cent,  of  the  remaining  mdlguzdri  area  is  occupied  for  culti- 
vation. The  cultivated  area  of  the  whole  tahsil  in  1903-4  was 
1,267  square  miles.  Of  the  area  included  in  the  jdgirs, 
495  square  miles  are  forest, 

Sausar  Talisil.— Southern  talisil  of  Chhindwara  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21^  28'  and  21^  55'  N.  and 
78°  20'  and  79°  16'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,103  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  121,148,  compared  with  120,451  in 
1891,  The  density  is  no  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
tahsil  contains  three  towns — Sausar  (population,  4,785),  the 
tahsil  head-quarters,  Mohgaon  (5,730),  and  Pandhurna 
(8,904) — and  383  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  331  square 
miles  of  Government  forest,  62  per  cent,  of  the  available  area 
is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was 
437  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same 
year  was  Rs.  1,25,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  14,000.  The  tahsil 
consists  of  a  tract  of  undulating  country  lying  below  the 
SatpurS  range,  covered  with  light  shallow  soil,  and  is  one  of 
the  chief  cotton-growing  areas  of  the  Province. 

ChhJudw&ra  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  talisll  and 
District  of  the  same  name.  Central  Provinces,  situated  in 
22*^  4'  N.  and  78°  57'  E.,  on  the  Bodn,  80  miles  from  Nagpur 
by  road.  A  branch  narrow-gauge  line  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway  was  opened  to  Chhindwara  in  1905.  The  town  stands 
on  the  Satpura  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  2,200  feet,  and 
possesses  a  pleasant  and  healthy  climate.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  chMnd  or  bastard  date-palms  which  are  found  in 
the  vicinity.  Chhindwara  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
one  Ratan  Raghuvansi,  who  let  loose  a  goat,  and  on  the  place 
where  it  lay  down  built  a  house,  burying  the  goat  alive  beneath 
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the  foundations.  The  goat  is  worshipped  as  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  town.  Population  (1901),  9,736.  Chhindw5ra  was 
created  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during 
the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  13,000.  In  1903-4  the 
income  was  Rs.  17,000,  the  principal  head  of  receipt  being 
octroi.  The  town  is  a  centre  for  local  trade,  and  the  handi- 
crafts carried  on  include  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  cotton 
hand-weaving.  A  small  quantity  of  tasar  silk  is  woven. 
There  is  a  printing  press,  which  publishes  a  monthly  magazine 
in  Hindi.  Three  weekly  markets  are  held  for  the  sale  of 
cattle,  timber,  and  grain.  Chhindw^a  possesses  an  English 
middle  school  and  branch  school,  a  private  school  teaching 
Arabic,  and  two  dispensaries,  including  a  police  hospital. 
A  station  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Mission  has  been  estab- 
lished here. 

Mohgaon. — Town  in  the  Sausar  tahnl  of  ChhindwSia 
District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21^  38'  N.  and  78^45'  E., 
on  a  tributary  of  the  river  Jam,  37  miles  south  of  Chhindwara 
town,  and  5  miles  from  the  NSgpur  road.  Population  (1901), 
5,730.  The  municipality  has  recently  been  abolished,  and 
a  town  fund  is  now  raised  for  purposes  of  sanitation.  A  cottonr 
ginning  factory  was  opened  in  1892  with  a  capital  of  Rs.  50,000, 
and  cotton  cloths  are  woven  by  hand.  Mohgaon  contains 
a  vernacular  middle  school. 

Pandhuma.— Town  in  the  Sausar  tah^l  of  ChhindwSra 
District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21°  36'  N.  and  78°  32'  E., 
on  the  Jam  river,  54  miles  south-west  of  Chhindwara  town,  on 
the  road  from  Betul  to  Nagpur.  Population  (i9or),  8,904. 
A  curious  local  custom  may  be  noted.  On  the  night  of  the 
Pola  festival  the  kotwdr  or  village  watchman  plants  a  paldS' 
tree  {Butea  frondosa)  in  the  bed  of  the  Jam  river.  Next  day 
the  people  of  Pandhuma  contend  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
village  of  Sawargaon  for  the  possession  of  the  tree.  Stones  are 
thrown  and  wounds  are  frequently  inflicted.  But  in  the  end 
the  Pandhuma  people  must  always  get  the  tree  or  some 
calamity  will  occur  during  the  year.  Pandhuma  was  created 
a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the 
decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  3,000.  In  1903-4  the 
income  was  Rs.  4,000,  principally  derived  from  a  house  tax. 
Two  cotton-ginning  factories  have  recently  been  opened,  and 
a  pressing  factory  is  under  construction.  Cotton  cloths  are 
woven  by  hand.  Pandhuma  contains  a  vernacular  middle 
school. 

Sausar  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  tah^l  of  the  same 
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name,  Chhindwara  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in 
2 1*'  40'  N.  and  78**  48'  E.,  on  the  Chhindwara-Nagpur  road, 
33  miles  from  Chhindwara  town  and  46  from  Nagpur.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  4,785.  Sausar  was  created  a  municipality  in  1867. 
The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged 
Rs.  1,700.  In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  2,000,  principally 
derived  from  a  house  tax.  Cotton  hand-weaving  is  the  only 
industry.  Sausar  possesses  an  English  middle  school  and  a 
dispensary.  A  weekly  cattle-fair  is  held  at  BerdI,  a  mile  from 
the  town. 
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N&gpur  Division^ — ^The  southern  Division  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  extending  from  i8°  42'  to  22®  24'  N.  and  from  78**  3' 
to  81°  3'  E.  The  Division  consists  of  a  large  plain  lying  along 
the  southern  base  of  the  Satpura  hill  ranges,  and  comprised 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Wardha  and  Wainganga  rivers,  with  a  long 
strip  of  hilly  country  on  the  eastern  border.  The  Nagpur 
Division  includes  five  Districts,  as  shown  below : — 


District. 

Area*  in 
wQoare  niutts. 

Population  * 
in  1901. 

Land  revenue  and 

cesses,  i90«-4,  in 

tlKMisands  01  rupees. 

Wardha      . 
Nagpnr      . 
Cbanda 
Bhandara    . 
Baiaghat    . 

Total 

2,438 

3,840 

10,156 

3,905 

3,13a 

385,103 
751,844 

&l 

335,371 

7.05 
10,94 

3,75 
6,34 
2,78 

23,5" 

2,706,695 

29,86 

*  The  District  figures  of  area  and  population  have  been  adjusted  to  allow  for  some 
changes  of  territory  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Census  of  1901,  including  the 
projected  transfer  of  part  of  Ch&nda  District,  with  an  area  of  593  square  miles,  to  the 
Madras  Presidency. 

Of  these,  Wardha  and  Nagpur  in  the  valley  of  the  Wardha  river 
on  the  west,  with  shallow  black  soil  and  a  light  rainfall, 
constitute  the  most  important  cotton-growing  tract  in  the 
Province,  while  Bhandara  and  parts  of  Chanda  and  Baiaghat 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wainganga  have  been  named  the  *  lake 
country  *  of  Nagpur,  owing  to  the  number  of  fine  tanks  con- 
structed for  the  irrigation  of  rice.  To  the  north  of  Baiaghat 
and  down  the  eastern  side  of  Chanda  stretch  lines  of  hills 
approaching  the  Godavari  river  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Province.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Commissioner  are  at 
Nagpur  City.  The  population  of  the  Division  was  2,758,116 
in  1881,  and  increased  to  2,982,539  in  1891  or  by  8  per  cent., 
the  decade  having  been  generally  prosperous.  At  the  Census 
of  1901  the  population  had  decreased  to  2,728,063  or  by  8J 
per  cent.,  the  principal  losses  being  in  the  eastern  or  rice 
Districts,  which  were  severely  affected  by  distress  or  famine  in 
several  years,  while  the  population  of  the  western  or  cotton 
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Districts,  which  escaped  more  lightly,  remained  almost  station* 
ary.  In  1901  Hindus  numbered  nearly  84  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  Animists  13  per  cent.,  while  the  followers  of 
other  religions  included  Musalmans  (86,931),  Jains  (6,624), 
and  Christians  (7,113),  of  whom  3,039  were  Europeans  and 
Eurasians.  The  total  area  is  23,521  square  miles,  and  the 
density  of  population  115  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
Division  contains  24  towns  out  of  the  Provincial  total  of  59, 
and  7,898  villages.  Nagpur  (127,734),  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Central  Provinces  Administration,  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial centre,  and  Kamptee  (38,888)  is  a  cantonment  ten 
miles  from  Nagpur.  Chanda,  Bhandak,  and  Ramtek 
contain  interesting  archaeological  remains. 

Wardhft  District. — District  in  the  Nagpur  Division  of  Boun- 
the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  20°  18'  and  21°  22'  N.  c^"^ara. 
and  78**  3'  and  79**  14'  E.,  and  occupying  the  west  of  the  tion,  and 
NSgpur  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Satpura  Hills  adjoining  Berar,  J^g^^^^. 
with  an  area  of  2,428  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  terns, 
north  by  AmraotI  District ;  on  the  west  by  the  Amraoti  and 
Yebtmal  Districts  of  Berar ;  on  the  south  by  Chanda ;  and  on 
the  east  by  Nagpur.  It  consists  of  a  long  strip  of  land  extending 
from  north-west  to  south-east  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Wardha,  from  which  the  District  takes  its  name,  very  narrow  at 
its  northern  extremity  and  gradually  increasing  in  width  towards 
the  south.  An  outlying  spur  of  the  Satpura  range  runs  down 
through  the  north  of  the  District,  and  most  of  the  Arvi  tah^l, 
with  the  exception  of  a  strip  along  the  bank  of  the  Wardha, 
is  hilly  country.  The  central  and  southern  portion  is  an 
undulating  plain,  intersected  by  streams,  and  broken  here  and 
there  by  isolated  hills,  rising  abruptly  from  its  surface.  The 
open  country  is  in  parts  well  wooded,  but  over  considerable 
areas  is  scantily  furnished  with  any  trees  but  the  thorny  babul 
{Acacia  arabicd)\  and  as  the  detached  hills  are  generally 
bare  and  stony,  the  landscape  presents  a  somewhat  desolate 
and  bleak  appearance.  The  villages,  generally  situated  on 
slightly  elevated  ground  to  enable  water  to  drain  off  in  the 
rains,  consist  of  clusters  of  small  red-tiled  houses,  often  over- 
topped by  the  ruins  of  a  mud  fort,  a  relic  of  the  period  of 
Pindari  raids.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sandstone  forma- 
tion, good  building  stone  and  gravel  are  very  rare ;  stone 
buildings  are  seldom  found  outside  the  towns,  while  from  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season  the  village  roads  become 
impassable  sloughs  of  mud.  The  courses  of  the  smaller  streams 
are  frequently  marked  by  lines  or  clumps  of  bastard  date-palms 
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{Phoenix  $yivestris\  the  favourite  lairs  of  wild  hog.  In  the 
north  the  hill  ranges  are  clothed  with  young  teak  and  other 
timber,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  regular  forest  to  be  found 
in  the  District.  The  hills  generally  do  not  rise  more  than  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  but  towards  the  south  of  ihe 
range  are  the  peaks  of  Malegaon  (1,615  ^^^  above  sea-level), 
Ntndgaon  (1,760  feet),  and  Garamsur  (1,976  feet).  Wardha 
itself  is  about  930  feet  above  the  sea.  The  only  considerable 
river  is  the  Wardha,  which  forms  the  northern  and  w^tem 
boundary  of  the  District,  and  is  crossed  by  the  railway 
at  Pulgaon.  Other  streams  are  the  Wunna,  the  Bor,  the 
Dham,  and  the  Asoda.  These^  rising  in  the  northern  hills, 
flow  down  the  length  of  the  District  to  join  the  Wardha  towards 
its  southern  extremity.  But  as  their  whole  course  is  so  short, 
none  of  them  attains  to  much  importance.  The  Bor  and 
the  Dham  are  affluents  of  the  Wunna ;  and  this  river,  which 
passes  Hinganghat,  ranks  next  to  the  Wardha  in  size. 

Geology.  The  District  is  covered  by  the  Deccan  trap.  The  stratifica- 
tion is  r^ular  and  continuous,  and  the  angle  of  inclination 
generally  small.  The  effect  of  this  regularity  is  seen  in  the 
flat  tops  of  the  hills  and  in  the  horizontal  terraces  which  then- 
sides  present  At  Hinganghat  and  Girar  a  fresh-water  stratum 
may  be  traced,  and  silicifled  wood  and  zeolitic  amygdules 
occur. 

3otany.  The  forests  are  very  scanty,  and  are  situated   principally 

in  the  north  of  the  ArVi  tahstl  and  the  south-east  of  Hin- 
ganghat. Arvi  has  3ome  teak  forest,  and  the  other  principal 
timber  trees  are  anjan  {Hardwickia  binaia)  and sdj  {Tertninalia 
tamentosd).  The  usual  fruit-bearing  and  sacred  trees,  such  as 
banyan,  tamarind,  tain  {Melia  Azadirachta\  and  ffpal^  are 
planted  round  the  villages. 

Fauna.  There  is  little  forest  game.     Antelope  are  fairly  numerous 

in  the  open  country.  Wild  hog  abound  all  over  the  plain,  and 
the  District  is  the  r^ular  country  of  the  Nagpur  Himt  Club. 
Among  game  birds  the  bustard  may  be  mentioned,  which  is 
foimd  in  the  south  of  the  District. 

Rainfall         The  atmqal  rainfall  at  Wardha  town  averages  41  inches.   The 

^g^^  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  but  healthy.  Ophthalmia  is  prevalent 
in  the  summer  months.  Leprosy  was  formerly  a  comparatively 
common  disease,  but  the  most  recent  figures  show  a  large 
decrease. 

History.  Very  little  is  definitely  known  of  the  history  of  the  District 
previous  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Under  the  Mughal 
empire  Paunar  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  Subah^  subordinate 
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to  the  governor  of  Ellichpur,  and  in  this  territory  was  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  the  District.  AshtT, 
with  the  north  of  the  District,  was  held  by  another  Muham- 
madan  family  which  received  sanads  from  Jahlngfr  and 
Aurangzeb.  The  Muhammadans  penetrated  into  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Central  Provinces  as  far  as  WardhSand  Ch^da, 
though  Nagpur  and  the  Districts  east  of  it  remained  practically 
an  unknown  country  during  the  period  of  their  ascendancy. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Mughal  empire  the  greater  part  of  the 
District  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Gond  Eiljas  of  Deogarh 
in  ChhindwSra,  and  its  subsequent  history  is  that  of  Nagpur, 
which  shortly  afterwards  became  their  capital.  But  Ashtl,  with 
the  tracts  adjoining  it,  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
territori^  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyder^^  who,  after  the  Bhonsla 
conquest^  continued  in  joint  possession  with  the  MarSthas,  40 
per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  the  tract  going  to  Hyderabad  and 
60  per  cent,  to  the  Nagpur  Raja.  Wardha,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nagpur  kingdom,  became  British  territory  in  1853,  and  was 
formed  into  a  separate  District  in  1862. 

The  archaeological  remains  are  of  slight  interest,  but  a  Archaeo- 
number  of  tombs  and  temples  are  objects  of  pilgrimage.  The  ^*^' 
most  important  of  these  is  the  tomb  of  a  Muhammadan  saint, 
Khwaja  Shaikh  Farld,  at  Girar  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Hingapghat  tahsil.  The  hill  which  forms  the  site  of  his  tomb 
is  covered  with  fossils  of  the  shape  of  nutmegs,  and  these  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  stock-in-trade  of  two  Banjaras  who 
mocked  the  saint,  and  whose  wares  were  in  consequence 
turned  into  stones.  Many  pilgrims,  both  Hindu  and  Muham- 
madan, visit  Girar,  especially  during  the  Muharram  festival. 
Keljhar,  17  miles  north-east  of  Wardha,  is  held  to  be  the  site 
of  the  city  Chakranagar,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Maha- 
bharata ;  a  demon  lived  near  it  and  took  a  child  from  the  town 
every  day  for  his  food,  until  he  was  killed  by  the  Pandava 
brothers.  Paunar  (on  the  Dham  river,  5  miles  north-east  of 
Wardha)  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and 
was  the  seat  of  a  Muhammadan  governor.  It  had  a  fort 
of  which  one  of  the  gateways  still  remains.  Two  handsome 
Muhammadan  mausoleums  are  to  be  seen  at  Ashtt. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations  The 
was  as   follows:   (1881)  387,221;  (1891)   400,854;    (1901)  P^P^^- 
385,103.    There  are  906  inhabited  towns  and  villages.     Large 
villages  are  numerous,  65  places  having  a  population  of  more 
than  1,000  persons.   There  are  six  towns — Wardha,  Hingan- 
GHAT,  Arvi,  AsHTi,  Deoli,  and  Pulgaon —  the  urban  popula- 
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tion  being  ii  per  cent,  of  the  total.  All  of  these  except  Ashtf 
are  ihunicipalities.  The  chief  statistics  of  population  in  1901 
are  shown  below  : — 
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A  good  deal  of  emigration  took  place  from  Hinganghat  in 
1897.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  population  of  the  District 
gained  considerably  during  the  decade  by  immigration  from 
Berlr,  and  also  from  Chlnda  and  BhandSra.  Famine  and 
scarcity  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the  areas  in  which  spring 
crops  are  grown,  the  autumn  crops  of  cotton  dcadjowdr  having 
alwa)rs  yielded  some  return.  The  Arvl  tahniy  in  which  these 
are  the  sole  staples,  has  been  generally  prosperous.  About  86 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  Hindus,  10  per  cent.  Animists, 
and  nearly  4  per  cent.  Muhammadans.  About  75  per  cent,  of 
the  Gonds  in  the  District  are  returned  as  Animists.  The 
statistics  of  language  show  that  79  per  cent,  of  the  p(^ulation 
speak  Marfithi;  of  the  remainder,  13,642  persons,  probably  all 
Muhammadans,  speak  UrdQ,  25,710  (principally  Brahmans  and 
Rajputs  who  have  come  from  Northern  India)  Hindi,  39,385 
Gondl,  and  2,428  Telugu. 

The  principal  landholding  castes  are  Marltha  Brahmans 
castes  and  ^^^  Kunbls.  Brahmans  (10,000)  constitute  3  per  cent,  and 
Kunbls  (76,000)  20  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  leading 
Brahman  families  generally  hold  the  title  of  Deshpandia,  and 
the  Kunbls  that  of  Deshmukh.  The  Deshmukh  was  an  officer 
who  under  the  Gonds  was  responsible  for  the  settlement  of 
revenue  and  its  collection  from  the  headmen  of  a  circle  of 
villages,  and  the  Deshpandia  or  head /j/o/in  kept  the  revenue 
accounts  of  the  same  circle.  The  principal  cultivating  castes 
are  Kunbls,  Telis  (39,000),  and  Malis  (17,000),  Telis  being 
considered  the  most  efficient.  Gonds  number  40,000,  or  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  population.  They  live  in  the  open  country 
and  are  generally  fairly  civilized.  There  are  very  few  Gond 
landowners,  but  numbers  of  them  are  tenants  and  farm-servants; 
and  they  are  also  employed  as  factory  hands,  constables,  and 
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forest  guards.  The  Kolams  are  a  small  tribe  akin  to  the  Gonds, 
found  in  the  Arvl  tahsii,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Gondi  with  an 
admixture  of  Telugu.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  District  are  dependent  on  agriculture. 

Christians  number  146,  of  whom  62  are  Presbyteriarts  and 
39  Roman  Catholics.  The  total  includes  100  native  Christians. 
The  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  a  mission  station  in 
Wardha  town. 

Nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  District  consists  of  a  thin 
covering  of  black  or  dark  brown  soil  over  a  sheet  of  trap  rock. 
This  soil  varies  in  depth  from  10  feet  to  a  few  inches,  the 
average  thickness  being  about  2  feet.  The  best  black  soil 
is  found  prindpally  in  the  level  ground  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Wardha  river.  In  the  hilly  country  of  the  north  shallow 
brown  soil  is  found  mixed  with  sand. 

More  than  120  square  miles  are  held  wholly  or  partially  free 
of  revenue,  and  2,984  acres  have  been  sold  outright  imder  the 
Waste  Land  Rules.  The  principal  statistics  of  cultivation  in 
1903-4  are  shown  below,  with  areas  in  square  miles : — 
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The  occupied  area  is  extremely  large,  amounting  to  81  per 
cent  of  the  total,  excluding  Government  forest  The  largest 
proportion  of  unoccupied  land  is  in  the  Arvi  tafUil^  where  33 
per  cent  of  the  proprietary  area  is  waste.  Over  most  of  the 
District  the  limit  of  cultivation  has  been  reached.  Cotton 
znAjowdr  {Sorghum  vuigare)  are  n6w  the  staple  crops,  cover- 
ing 573  and  454  square  miles  respectively.  About  160  square 
miles  are  devoted  to  wheat  and  128  to  linseed.  The  crops  for 
the  spring  harvest  are  grown  principally  in  the  Hinganghat 
tahsll  and  the  southern  part  of  Wardha,  and  only  to  a  small 
extent  in  ArvT.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  recent  statistics  is 
the  substitution  of  autumn  for  spring  crops,  the  area  under 
cotton  zndjowdr  grown  separately  and  with  an  admixture  of 
the  pulse  arhar  having  increased  from  52  to  66  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  the  last  few  years.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  succession  of  poor  wheat  harvests,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  the  large  profits  which  are 
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obtained  from  its  cultivation.  The  area  under  linseed 
(128  square  miles)  is  larger  in  WardhS  than  in  any  District 
of  the  Provinces  except  Nagpur,  Raipur,  and  Billspur.  As 
this  crop  is  adversely  aflfected  by  damp  more  often  than  by 
drought,  the  soil  and  climate  of  Wardht  are  favourable  to  its 
growth.  Jowdr  has  now  replaced  wheat  as  the  staple  food 
of  all  except  the  richest  elates.  Rice  is  sown  on  a  very  smaU 
area,  chiefly  in  the  Gm^x  pargana  of  Hinganghat.  There  is 
scarcely  any  sugar-cane.  Garden  crops  cover  about  2,500 
acres,  and  irrigation  is  practically  confined  to  these.  Turmeric 
(JialcU)  is  cultivated  in  the  Hmganghat  tahsHly  especially  at 
Waigaon,  called  Haldit  Waigaon  on  this  account,  where  a 
large  irrigation  tank  has  been  constructed.  The  District  has 
a  number  of  orange  and  banana  plantations ;  the  bananas  of 
Arvi  have  some  reputation ;  betel-Vine  gardens  exist  in  Ashti 
and  Jalgaon. 
Improve-  At  the  present  time  the  area  under  the  valuable  cotton  crop 
r^ail-"  is  increasing  annually,  while  more  care  is  expended  on  its 
lural  prac-  cultivation  than  formerly,  and  manure  is  applied  to  it  when- 
tice.  gygj  obtainable.   The  three-coultered  sowing  drill  and  weeding 

hoe-plough  of  the  Deccan  are  generally  used  in  WardhS,  and 
some  improvement  has  been  made  in  their  construction. 
Fodder-cutting  machines  recently  introduced  by  the  Agri- 
cultural department  are  considered  to  double  the  value  of 
jowdr  fodder,  and  several  landowners  have  purchased  them. 
The  Hindi  agricultural  gazette  published  by  the  department 
has  a  considerable  circulation  in  Wardha,  and  some  land- 
owners have  sent  their  sons  to  the  agricultural  training  school 
at  NSgpur.  A  total  of  Rs.  31,000  was  advanced  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Loans  Act  during  the  decade  ending 
1904,  from  which  a  large  number  of  new  wells  have  been 
constructed  and  a  few  field-embankments  made.  Nearly 
3  lakhs  was  given  out  in  agricultural  loans  during  the  same 
period,  about  half  of  this  sum  having  been  advanced  in  the 
famine  of  1900. 
Cattle,  Cattle  are  bred  all  over  the  District  and  principally  in  the 

ponies,  and  ArvI  tahsHl.  Special  bulls  are  kept  for  breeding  by  all  con- 
*  ^^'  siderable  cattle-owners.  The  cattle  trot  well,  and  are  generially 
white,  and  of  moderate  size,  being  larger  than  those  of  the  hill 
Districts,  but  smaller  than  the  Berar  breeds.  Cattle  are  also 
imported  from  Maheer  in  Hyderabad  and  from  Berar,  Hydera- 
bad bullocks  being  the  most  expensive.  Good  milch  cows  are 
bred  in  Arvl,  and  sometimes  give  as  much  as  7  to  3  seers 
(14  to  16  lbs.)  of  milk,  but  the  people  make  no  use  of  cow's 
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milk^  as  they  realize  that  the  calves  are  weakened  if  deprived 
of  it*  Buffaloes  are  also  bred  for  manufacturing  ghl.  They 
are  not  used  for  draught  purposes  except  on  the  Wardhft  river, 
where  they  are  employed  to  carry  water.  The  young  bulls 
are  ^Id  in  the  rice  Districts,  or  sometimes  killed  at  birth  by 
professional  cattle-breeders.  Goats  and  sheep  are  kept  by 
Dhangars,  who  slaughter  the  goats  for  food«  and  make  rough 
blankets  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep.  A  few  cultivators  liave 
also  begun  to  keep  them  for  their  manure. 

There  are  about  700  permanent  and  800  temporary  wells,  irrigation, 
which  irrigate  2,400  acres.    The  ordinary  level  of  the  subsoil 
water  is  40  feet  below  the  surface,  and  wells  are  very  costly,  as 
blasting  is  usually  necessary.     Little  or  no  scope  exists  for 
remunerative  irrigation  works. 

The  forests  of  the  District  cover  an  area  of  201  square  Forests, 
miles,  being  situated  principally  in  the  Arvl  tcihsUl  with  a  small 
block  in  the  south-east  of  Hingangh^t.  There  is  some  teak 
forest  in  Arvl.  Bamboos  are  very  rare.  Though  the  forests 
are  small  and  not  valuable,  the  large  local  demand  for  produce 
causes  a  substantial  revenue  to  be  derived  from  them.  This 
amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  39,000,  of  which  Rs.  12,000  was 
realized  from  sales  of  timber,  Rs.  9,000  from  fuel,  and  Rs.  16,000 
from  grazing. 

Wardh^  contains  no  minerals.     The  black  basalt  supplies  Minerab. 
a  stone  which  is  used  for  building,  but  it  is  extremely  hard  and 
difficult  to  dress,  and  hence  is  seldom  employed  for  ornamental 
building.   Quarries  are  worked  at  SaongI,  Borgaon,  Nachangaon, 
and  Tuljapur. 

Cotton-weaving  and  dyeing  are  practically  the  only  hand  Arts  and 
industries,  and  these  are  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  the  com-  5^°" 
petition  of  the  mills.  Nearly  all  large  villages  still,  however, 
contain  a  number  of  Koshtls^  who  produce  rough  country 
cloth,  obtaining  their  yam  from  the  mills ;  while  in  a  few 
places  the  dyeing  of  women's  saris  and  cotton  carpets  with 
imported  dyes  affords  a  precarious  sustenance  to  members  of 
the  usual  dyeing  castes.  Coarse  tape  for  bedsteads  is  woven 
from  home-spun  thread  by  G&rpag^ris,  who  have  been  com- 
pelled by  lack  of  custom  to  abandon  their  ancestral  calling  of 
the  protection  of  the  crops  from  hail ;  and  hemp  matting  and 
bags  are  made  by  the  caste  of  BhSmtas,  who  grow  the  hemp 
themselves,  as  no  other  Hindu  caste  will  consent  to  do  so. 
The  Bh^mtas  were  formerly  notorious  thieves,  and  it  was  said 
that  no  girl  of  the  caste  accepted  a  suitor  imtil  he  had  been 
arrested  not  less  than  fourteen  times,  when  she  considered  that 
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he  had  attained  to  manhood ;  but  they  have  now  settled  down 
to  this  more  lqB;itimate  avocation.  Pftrdi  is  a  centre  of  hemp 
(^san)  cultivation. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  cotton  trade,  ginning  and  pressing 
factories  have  recently  been  constructed  in  large,  numbers,  and 
new  ones  are  opened  every  year.  Hinganghat  has  a  spinning 
and  weaving  mill,  and  a  second  spinning  mill,  while  another 
spinning  mill  has  been  opened  at  Pulgaon.  These  mills  con- 
tain altogether  325  looms  and  63,040  spindles,  and  represent 
about  24-5  lakhs  of  capital.  Their  out-turn  in  1904  was 
61,128  cwt  of  yam  and  10,272  cwt  of  cloth,  most  of  which 
was  disposed  of  in  BerSr  and  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
District  also  contains  39  ginning  factories  with  1,065  S^ 
and  1 6  cotton  presses,  distributed  among  the  towns  and  larger 
villages.  The  aggregate  capital  invested  in  these  factories  \& 
26*23  lakhs,  and  their  annual  profits  were  estimated  at  3*4 
lakhs  in  1904.  Most  of  them  are  owned  by  Mirw&ri  BaniSs, 
and  a  few  by  Mar2th§  Br^mans  and  others.  The  ginning 
and  pressing  factories  only  work  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
year.  Twenty-six  of  these  factories  have  been  opened  within 
the  last  five  years. 

Cotton,  wheat,  and  linseed  are  the  staple  exports  of  the 
District.  Cotton-seed  has  lately  been  exported  to  Europe. 
In  good  years  a  \\\\Xtjowdr  is  sent  to  Bhand&ra,  and  arhar 
to  Calcutta  for  consumption  in  BengaL  Hides  are  sent  both 
to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  skins  to  Madras,  where  tiiey 
are  cured  before  being  ship^d  to  Europe.  Yam  and  cotton 
cloth  are  supplied  by  the  mills  of  Hinganghat  and  Pnlgton 
to  other  Districts  of  the  Province  and  to  Cawnpore.  There 
is  little  or  no  surplus  of  forest  produce ;  small  teak  timber 
from  the  Arvl  forests  is  sent  to  Berar,  but  it  is  also  imported 
into  the  District  from  Betul.  Small  quantities  of  plantains 
are  exported  from  ArvT.  Cotton  piece-goods  are  obtained 
from  Europe  through  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  fh)m  the 
Nagpur  and  Cawnpore  mills.  Silk  cloths  are  imported  from 
Umrer  and  Hyderabad.  The  salt  used  is  sea-salt  from  the 
Thana  District  of  Bombay.  Sugar  comes  from  the  Mauritius, 
and  also  from  Mirzapur,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  expensive, 
and  is  consumed  by  the  richer  classes.  Gur  or  unrefined 
country  sugar  is  brought  from  Bangalore,  and  also  from  Poona 
District  and  Kolhapur  State.  Potatoes  are  obtained  from  the 
United  Provinces  and  Chhindwara.  Brass  vessels  are  imported 
from  Bhandara,  and  from  Poona  and  Nasik,  and  glass  bangles 
from  Bombay.     Berar  wheat  is  consumed  in  the  Arvf  iloA^/, 
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and  rice  is  brought  from  BhantUUra  and  Chhattisgarh  into  the 
District  generally.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  export  grain 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  European  firm,  and  the  remainder 
is  managed  by  M&rw&ri  BaniSs  and  Muharamadan  Cutchis. 
The  Cutchis  export  grain,  and  import  salt,  sugar,  and  groceries 
for  retail  sale.  The  ghi  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Mfirwiri 
Banias,  and  that  in  yam  and  cloth  is  divided  between  them 
and  Madrasi  Komatis.  Hided  and  bones  are  exported  by 
Madrasi  Muhammadans. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  line  fix)m  BhusSwal  Railways 
to  Nagpur  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  District,  having  ^^  '*^*^*' 
a  length  of  40  miles  and  6  stations  within  its  limits.  There 
is  also  a  branch  line  from  Wardha  junction  to  Waror§,  with 
a  length  of  30  miles  in  the  District,  and  the  stations  of 
Sonegaon  and  Hinganghat.  The  chief  feeder  roads  are  those 
leading  from  Arvl  and  Deoll  to  Pulgaon,  from  Deoll,  Kha- 
rangna,  and  Sailu  to  Wardha,  from  Hingnl  to  Sindl,  and  from 
Pohna  and  Samudrapur  to  Hinganghat  The  District  has 
48  miles  of  metalled  and  136  of  unmetalled  roads,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  on  maintenance  is  Rs.  25,000.  The  Public 
W^orks  department  maintains  123  miles  of  road,  and  the  District 
council  60  miles.    There  are  avenues  of  trees  on  39  miles. 

In  1832-3  heavy  rain  in  the  cold-season  months  made  the  Famine, 
autumn  crops  rot  on  the  threshing-floors,  and  blighted  the 
spring  harvest,  causing  severe  distress  and  heavy  mortality, 
In  1868-9  Wardha  was  not  acutely  distressed,  and  as  the 
construction  of  the  railway  was  in  progress,  the  demand  for 
labour  was  ample.  Again,  in  1896-7,  the  District  obtained 
half  a  normal  harvest,  and  such  distress  as  occurred  was  due 
to  the  high  price  of  grain.  In  1 899-1 900,  owing  to  the 
complete  fisdlure  of  the  rains,  the  crop  obtained  was  only 
a  quarter  of  normal,  and  this  followed  a  poor  harvest  in  the 
previous  year.  Distress  was  acute,  and  relief  measures  con- 
tinued for  fourteen  months,  103,000  persons,  or  nearly  26  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  being  in  receipt  of  assistance  in  July, 
1900.  The  total  expenditure  was  20  lakhs.  Besides  road 
works,  some  tanks  were  constructed  and  improved,  and  many 
wells  were  deepened. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  has  a  staff  of  three  Assistant  or  District 
Extra-Assistant  Commissioners.     For  administrative  purposes  2*^^^  h 
the  District  is  divided  into  three  tahnls^  each  of  which  has  rtaff. 
a  tahsiiddr  and  a  nailhtahsilddr.    The  District  is  included  in 
the  Nagpur  Forest  and  Public  Works  divisions,  and  has  no 
separate  Forest  officer  or  Executive  Engineer. 
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The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  three  Sub- 
ordinate Judges,  two  Munsifs  at  WardhI,  and  one  each  at 
Arvl  and  Hinganghat.  The  Divisional  and  Sessions  Judge, 
Nagpur  Division,  has  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  Wardha. 
A  common  form  of  offence  is  that  of  theft  of  omamaits  from 
the  body  of  persons  asleep.  Much  jewellery  is  worn,  a^  the 
people  are  well-to-do,  and  it  is  a  general  practice  to  sleep  in 
the  open.  The  civil  litigation  is  heavy,  and,  owing  to  the  value 
of  land,  disputes  affecting  insignificant  areas  are  not  infre- 
quently carried  to  the  highest  courts. 

Up  to  1862  Wardha  formed  part  of  Nagpur  District,  and  no 
separate  account  of  its  revenue  administration  need  be  given. 
A  thirty  years'  settlement  was  made  between  1862  and  1866, 
at  which  proprietary  rights  were  conferred.  The  revenue  was 
fixed  at  4*16  lakhs,  which  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
existing  before  revision,  and  represented  79  per  cent  of  the 
*  assets/  the  proportion  taken  by  the  Marathas  having  always 
been  very  high.  During  this  settlement  the  District  prospered 
greatly.  The  increase  in  cultivation  was  nearly  18  per  cent, 
while  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  rose  by  150  per  cent 
The  District  was  reassessed  between  1891  and  1894  for  a  term 
varying  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years.  The  demand  was 
raised  to  6»64  lakhs,  which  fell  at  59^  per  cent  on  the  'assets,' 
and  was  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  previous  assess- 
ment. The  average  incidence  of  the  revenue  per  acre  is 
R.  0-10-2  (maximum  Rs.  1-4-5,  niinimum  R.  0-5-2),  while 
that  of  the  rental  is  R.  0-15-0  (maximum  Rs.  1-15-0,  minimum 
R.  0-7-4).  The  collections  of  land  and  total  revenue  for  a 
series  of  years  are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees :— 


ijind  revenue 
Total  revenue 

1880-1. 

I890-I. 

1900-1. 

"903-4- 

list 

5,30 

10.67 

6,72 
10,71 

",53 

Local  Local  affairs  outside  municipal  areas  are  entrusted  to  a  Dis- 

^SJkd-*"^  trict  council  and  three  local  boards,  each  having  jurisdiction 

palities.      over  one  fa Asf/.    The  income  of  the  District  council  in  1903-4 

was  Rs.    79,000,    and  the  expenditure   on    education  was 

Rs.  22,000,  on  public  works  Rs.  20,000,  and  on  medical  relief 

nearly   Rs.  10,000.      Wardha,  Arvi,  Hinganghat,  Deoli, 

and  PuLGAON  are  municipal  towns. 

Police  and      The  force  under  the  District  Superintendent  of  police  con- 

^^*^^'  sists  of  392  officers  and  men,  including  3  mounted  constables, 

besides  1,228  village  watchmen  for  906  inhabited  towns  and 
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villages.  The  District  jail  has  accommodation  for  8i  prisoners, 
including  8  females.  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners 
in  1904  was  57. 

In  respect  of  literacy  the  District  stands  seventh  in  the  Educa- 
Province,  3«9  per  cent,  of  the  population  (7«6  male  and  6«2  ^*^' 
females)  being  able  to  read  and  write.  The  percentage  of 
children  under  instruction  to  those  of  school-going  age  is  12. 
Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  schools  are  as  follows : 
(1880-1)  3,685;  (1890-1)  5,296;  (1900-1)  5,878;  (1903-4) 
6,704,  including  159  girls.  The  educational  institutions  com- 
prise four  English  middle  schools,  eight  vernacular  middle 
schbols,  and  88  primary  schools.  There  are  girls'  schools  at 
Wardha,  Hinganghat,  and  ArvT.  The  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion in  1903-4  was  Rs.  36,000,  of  which  Rs.  31,000  was  de- 
rived from  Provincial  and  Local  funds,  and  Rs.  4,700  from 
fees* 

The  District  has  10  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for  Hoipitals 
85  in-patients.      In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was  ^g^^. 
102,991,  of  whom  448  were  in-patients,  and    2,372   opera- 
tions were  performed.    The  expenditure  was  Rs.  14,000.    A 
veterinary  dispensary  has  also  been  opened  at  Wardha  town. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  towns  of  Vacd- 
Wardha,  Hinganghat,  Arvl,  and  Deoll.     The  number  of  per-  '^**®°* 
sons  successfully  vacdnated  in  1903-4  was  47  per  mille  of  the 
population.    A  considerable  degree  of  protection  has  now  been 
attained  in  this  respect. 

[Rai  Bahadur  Purshotam  Das,  Settlement  Report^  1895.  A 
District  Gazetteer  is  under  preparation.] 

Wardha  Tahsil.— Head-quarters  tahal  of  Wardha  District, 
Central  Provinces,  Ijdng  between  20°  30'  and  ii**  3'  N.  and 
78**  15'  and  78**  56'  E.,  with  an  area  of  809  square  miles.  The 
populationin  1901  was  152,565,  compared  with  158,215  in  1891. 
The  density,  188  persons  per  square  mile,  is  above  the  District 
average.  The  tahal  contains  three  towns — Wardha  (popu- 
lation, 9,872),  the  -District  and  tah^l  head-quarters,  DfiOLi 
(5,008),  and  PuLGAON  (4,710) — and  314  inhabited  villages. 
Excluding  four  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  86  percent, 
of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  culti- 
vated area  in  1903-4  was  629  square  miles.  The  demand  for 
land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  2,58,000,  and  for 
cesses  Rs.  25,000.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  tah^l 
forming  the  Keljhar  pargana  is  hilly,  and  the  remainder  is  an 
undulating  plain  intersected  by  small  streams  and  broken  by 
low  hills.    Cotton  and  jawdr  are  the  principal  crops. 
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Arvl  Tahsfl,— Northern  tahAl  of  Wardha  District,  Cai- 
tral  Provinces,  Ipng  between  20**  45'  and  21**  22'  N.  and  78^3' 
and  78^  39'  £.,  with  an  area  of  890  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1901  was  137,737,  compared  with  131,174  in  1891. 
The  density  is  155  persons  per  square  mile.  The  t(ihal  has 
two  towns,  Arv!  (population,  10,676),  the  head-quarters,  and 
AsHTi  (5,237);  and  299  inhabited  villages.  The  tahsul  v&  an 
important  cotton  tract,  and  is  known  also  for  its  fine  breed  ci 
cattle.  The  eastern  portion  is  hilly,  while  to  the  west  a  narrow 
strip  of  very  fertile  black  soil  lies  along  the  bank  of  the  Wardhft 
river.  Excluding  180  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  70 
per  cent,  of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The 
cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was  472  square  miles.  The  demand 
for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,98,000,  and 
for  cesses  Rs.  19,000. 

Hinganghat  Tah^.— Southern  tahsul  of  Wardha  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  20**  18'  and  20**  49'  N.  and 
78^  32'  and  79^  14'  E.,  with  an  area  of  729  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  94,801, .  compared  with  111,465  in 
1 89 1.  The  density  is  130  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
tahsil  contains  one  town,  Hinganghat  (population,  X2,662X 
the  head-quarters,  and  207  inhabited  villages.  The  demand 
for  land  revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  i,86,doo,  and  for  cesses 
Rs.  19,000.  Hinganghit  has  a  larger  proportion  of  the  spring 
crops,  wheat  and  linseed,  than  the  rest  of  the  District  The 
local  variety  of  cotton,  called  after  the  name  of  the  town,  was 
formerly  well-known,  but  the  seed  has  now  become  mixed  with 
inferior  varieties,  and  the  quality  has  deteriorated.  Excluding 
r7  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  88  percent  of  the 
available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated 
area  in  1903-4  was  540  square  miles.  The  /^A^/ consists  of 
an  undulating  plain  of  fertile  black  soil. 

Arvi  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsul  of  the  same 
name  in  Wardha  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  20**  59 
N.  and  78^  10'  E.,  22  miles  from  Pulgaon  station.  Population 
(1901),  10,676.  Arv!  was  created  a  municipality  in  1867.  The 
municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged 
Rs.  14,200.  In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  27,000,  derived 
principally  from  octroi  and  market  dues.  The  town  is  a 
flourishing  centre  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  contains  7  ginning 
factories  and  3  presses,  most  of  which  have  been  erected  within 
the  five  years  ending  1903.  Their  aggregate  capital  is  6| 
lakhs,  and  the  profits  for  1904  were  Rs.  79,000.  The  water- 
supply  is  inadequate,  and  a  water-works  scheme  is  under  con- 
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sideration.  A  weekly  cattle  market  is  held  here.  Arvl  has 
an  English  middle  school,  a  dispensary,  a  public  library,  and  a 
fine  sarai  constructed  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  15,000  by  one  of  the 
residents.  A  large  market  to  cost  Rs.  40,000  is  shortly  to  be 
built  in  the  town. 

Ashli,— Town  in  the  ArvT  tahsll  of  Wardha  District,  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  situated  in  21**  12'  N.  and  78®  11'  E.,  39  miles 
from  Pulgaon  station.  Population  (1901),  5,237.  Ashti  was 
the  seat  of  government  of  part  of  Wardha  and  Berlr  under 
the  Mughal  empire,  and  two  handsome  mausoleums  built  over 
the  graves  of  Afghan  nobles  who  administered  these  territories 
during  the  reign  of  Jahanglr  are  still  standing.  A  cotton- 
ginning  and  pressing  factory  was  erected  in  1894.  Ashtl 
possesses  an  English  middle  school,  and  a  town  fund  is  raised 
for  purposes  of  sanitation. 

Deoli.— To¥m  in  the  tah^l  and  District  of  Wardha,  Central 
Provinces,  situated  in  20*^  39'  N.  and  78°  29'  E.,  11  miles 
from  Wardha  town  and  5  miles  from  Degaon  station.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  5,008.  Deoli  was  created  a  municipality  in 
1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901 
averaged  Rs.  4,200.  In  1903-4  the  receipts  were  Rs.  6,000, 
derived  chiefly  from  fees  on  the  registration  of  cattle.  Deoll 
was  formerly  an  important  cotton  mart,  but  has  been  supplanted 
by  stations  on  the  railway,  and  the  population  is  now  less  than 
in  1872.  It  contains  a  hand  cotton-weaving  industry,  which  is 
not  prosperous,  and  a  large  weekly  cattle  market  is  held  here. 
The  town  has  a  vernacular  middle  school  and  a  dispensary. 

Hinganghat  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsii  of  the 
same  name,  Wardha  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in 
20*^34'  N.  and  78*^  51'  E.,  on  the  Wunna  river,  and  on  the 
Wardha-Warora  branch  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway,  21  miles  from  Wardha  town  and  492  from  Bombay. 
Population  (1901),  12,662.  An  outbreak  of  plague  in  1898  has 
not  affected  its  prosperity.  The  name  means  the  ghat  or 
crossing  of  the  hingan-Xx^^  {Balanites  aegyptiaca).  Old 
Hinganghat  was  a  straggling  ill-arranged  town,  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  the  river  Wunna  during  the  monsoon.  The  new 
town,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  old  one,  is  laid  out 
in  two  sets  of  three  broad  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  furnished  with  rows  of  trees  like  boulevards.  Hinganghat 
was  created  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture during  the  decade  ending  iqoo  averaged  Rs.  35,000.  By 
^  903-4  the  income  had  largely  expanded,  and  amounted  to 
Rs.  70,000,  octroi  being  the  principal  head  of  receipt.     The 
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town  is  n  losing  centre  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  HinganghSt 
Mill  Company,  established  in  1881,  has  a  capital  of  3*5  lakhs 
and  30,888  spindles.  Another  mill,  with  nearly  15,000 
spindles  ^d  160  looms,  which  began  work  in  1900,  is  the 
sole  property  of  a  resident  of  Hinganghat,  who  has  invested 
J  3  lakhs  in  it.  There  are  also  10  cotton-ginning  ketones, 
and  4  pressing  factories,  containing  265  gins  and  2  presses, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  7-  lakhs.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  WimnS  river.  A  filtration  well 
has  been  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  from  which  water  is  pumped  into  an  elevated  reservoir 
and  distributed  to  the  urban  area  in  pipes.  The  works  were 
opened  in  1883,  the  capital  expenditure  being  1-36  lakhs,  and 
the  annual  maintenance  charges  Rs,  8,000.  HinganghlU  has  a 
high  school  and  a  dispensary,  and  a  town  hall  has  recently  been 
built.  Other  large  public  improvements  likely  to  be  completed 
in  the  immediate  future  are  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  water-works  and  the  construction  of  a  market 

Pulgaon. — Town  in  the  tahsll  and  District  of  Wardha, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  20**  44'  N.  and  78^  19'  E.,  on 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  19  miles  from  WardhS 
town  and  452  from  Bombay,  Population  (1901),  4,710. 
Pulgaon  is  quite  a  new  town,  and  originally  consisted  of 
a  collection  of  huts  of  the  workmen  who  built  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  Wardha  river  close  by,  the  name  meaning 
*  bridge  village.'  It  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1901. 
The  receipts  and  expenditure  in  1903-4  w^re  jRs,  n,ooo  and 
Rs.  7,000  respectively.  The  income  is  derived  principally  from 
road  tolls  and  rents  of  land.  Pulgaon  is  an  important  centre 
of  the  cotton  trade,  receiving  the  produce  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Arvi  tahsiL  The  Pulgaon  Spinning  Mills  were  opened 
in  1892  with  a  -capital  of  5  lakhs,  and  have  nearly  15,000 
spindles.  The  out-turn  of  yam  in  1904  was  21,300  cwt, 
valued  at  more  than  10  lakhs,  A  weaving  department  con- 
taining 165  looms  was  added  in  1902  at  an  additional  cost 
of  3J  lakhs.  There  are  also  5  cotton-ginning  factories  and 
3  pressing  factories,  with  a  total  capital  of  4^  lakhs,  and  con- 
taining 146  gins  and  3  presses.  Pulgaon  has  a  primary  s^ool 
and  a  dispensary. 

WardM  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  District  of  the  same 
name.  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  20**  45'  N.  and  78°  37' E., 
on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  471  miles  from 
Bombay  and  49  from  Nigpur.  It  is  also  the  junction  for 
the  branch  line  to  Warora  in  ChSnda  District.     Population 
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(1901),  9,872,  Since  1872  the  population  has  nearly  trebled. 
The  present  town  was  founded  in  1866,  the  site  having  been 
selected  for  the  head-quarters  of  a  new  District,  and  has  been 
carefully  laid  out  with  wide  and  regular  streets  so  as  to  permit 
of  expansion.  It  was  created  a  municipality  in  1874.  The 
municipal  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  decade  ending 
1 90 1  averaged  Rs,  33,000  and  Rs.  34,000,  respectively.  In 
1903-4  the  income  had  risen  to  Rs.  45,000,  the  chief 
sources  being  road  tolls,  a  water  rate,  and  miscellaneous 
receipts.  Wardha  is  an  important  cotton  mart,  and  contains 
7  ginning  and  4  pressing  factories,  with  164  gins  and  4  presses, 
and  a  total  capital  of  about  5  lakhs.  There  are  four  printing 
presses,  three  of  which  use  English  and  Mar^thi  type  and  one 
MarSthl  only.  The  water-supply  is  obtained  from  the  Dham 
river  ftt  a  distance  of  5  miles.  A  dam  has  been  constructed 
across  the  river  at  Paunar,  giving  a  level  sheet  of  water  for 
about  6  furlongs.  The  water  is  led  through  artificial  filter- 
beds  of  sand  to  an  underground  reservoir,  and  thence  pumped 
into  an  elevated  service-tank  firom  which  it  is  carried  to  the 
town.  The  water-works  were  completed  in  1898  at  a  cost  of 
2*25  laklis.  A  weekly  cattle  market  is  held  here.  WardhS 
has  an  English  middle  school  and  girls'  school,  three  dispen- 
saries, including  mission  and  police  hospitals,  and  a  veterinary 
dispensary.  Further  public  improvements  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  immediate  future  are  the  construction  of  a  high  school  and 
hostel  at  an  expenditure  of  Rs.  25,000,  and  ^  complete  drainage 
scheme  to  cost  Rs.  35,000. 

Nftspur  District. — District  of  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  Boun- 
between  20''  35'  and  21"*  44'  N.,  and  78°  15'  and  79"*  40'^^%^^- 
E.,  in  the  plain  to  which  it  gives  its  name  at  the  southern  base  tion,  and 
of  the  Satpura  Hills,  with  an  area  of  3,840  square  miles.     It  ^^  ^^ 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chhindwara  and  SeonI ;  on  the  ^tems. 
east  by  BhandSra;  on  the  south  and  west  by  ChSnda  and 
Wardha;   and  along  a  small  strip  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Amraoti  District  of  fierar.     The  greater  part  of  the  District 
is  an  imdulating  plain,  but  it  is  traversed  by  low  hill  ranges. 
In  the  north  a  strip  of  the  Satpura  Hills  is  included  within 
its  limits,  narrow  on  the  west  but  widening  to  a  breadth  of 
12  miles  or  more  towards  the  east.     Immediately  south  of 
them  lies  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ambagarh  hills,  on 
which  stand  the  well-known  temples  of  Ramtek.     On  the 
western  border  another  low  range  of  hills  runs  down  the 
length  of  the  District,  and,  after  a  break  formed  by  the  valley 
of  the  Wunna  river,  continues  to  the  south-east  past  Umrer, 
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cutting  off  on  its  southern  side  the  valley  of  the  Nand. 
A  third  small  range  called  the  PiMpSr  hills  crosses  the 
Katol  tahsul  from  north  to  south.  There  are  also  a  few 
detached  hills,  notably  that  of  Sitabald!  in  Nagpur  cit>% 
which  is  visible  for  a  long  distance  from  the  country  round. 
The  hills  attain  no  great  altitude,  the  highest  peaks  not  exceed- 
ing 2,000  feet,  but  vary  greatly  in  appearance,  being  in  places 
extremely  picturesque  and  clothed  with  forest,  while  elsewhere 
they  are  covered  by  loose  stones  and  brushwood,  or  are  wholly 
bare  and  and.  The  WardhS  and  Waingang^  rivers  flow  along 
part  of  the  western  and  eastern  borders  respectively,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  District  is  divided  between  them.  The  waters 
of  about  a  third  of  its  area  on  the  west  are  carried  to  the 
Wardha  by  the  Jam,  the  Wunna,  and  other  minor  streams. 
The  centre  is  drained  by  the  Pench  and  Kanhan,  which,  flow- 
ing south  through  the  Satpura  Hills,  unite  just  above  Kamptee, 
where  they  are  also  joined  by  the  KoUUr;  from  here  the 
Kanhan  carries  their  joint  waters  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Umrer  tahsUl  to  meet  the  Wainganga  on  the  Bhandara 
border.  To  the  east  a  few  small  streams  flow  direct  to  the 
Wainganga.  The  richest  part  of  the  District  is  the  western 
half  of  the  Katol  tahsUl  cut  off  by  the  small  ranges  described 
above.  It  possesses  a  soil  profusely  fertile,  and  teems  with 
the  richest  garden  cultivation.  Beyond  the  Pilkapar  hills  the 
plain  country  extends  to  the  eastern  border.  Its  surface  is 
scarcely  ever  level,  but  it  is  closely  cultivated,  abounds  in 
mango-groves  and  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  towards  the  east  is 
studded  with  small  tanks,  which  form  a  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. The  elevation  of  the  plain  country  is  from  900  to 
1,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

Geology.  The  primary  formation  of  the  rocks  is  sandstone,  associated 
with  shale  and  limestone.  The  sandstone  is  now  covered  by 
trap  on  the  west,  and  broken  up  by  granite  on  the  east,  leaving 
a  small  diagonal  strip  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
District  and  expanding  on  the  north-west  and  south-east.  The 
juxtaposition  of  trap,  sandstone,  and  granite  rocks  in  this 
neighbourhood  invests  the  geology  of  Nagpur  with  special 
interest. 

Botany.  The  forests  are  mainly  situated  in  a  large  block  on  the 

Satpura  Hills  to  the  north-east,  while  isolated  patches  are 
dotted  on  the  hills  extending  along  the  south-western  border. 
The  forest  growth  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  saj 
{TermincUia  tomentosa)^  achdr  (Buchanania  latifolia\  and  tendu 
{Diospyros  tomentosa)  being  characteristic  on  the  heavy  soils, 
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teak  on  good  well-drained  slopes,  salai  {Boswellia  serratay  on 
the  steep  hill-sides  and  ridges,  and  satin-wood  on  the  sandy    " 
levels.     In  the  open  country  mango,  mahud  {Bassia  latifoiia\ 
tamarind,  and  bastard  date-palms  are  common. 

There  is  nothing  noteworthy  about  the  wild  animals  of  the  Fauna. 
District,  and  from  the  sportsman's  point  of  view  it  is  one  of 
the  poorest  in  the  Province.  Wild  hog  abound  all  over  the 
country,  finding  shelter  in  the  large  grass  reserves  or  groves 
of  date-palm.  Partridge,  quail,  and  sand-grouse  are  fairly 
common ;  bustard  are  frequently  seen  in  the  south,  and  florican 
occasionally.  Snipe  and  duck  are  obtained  in  the  cold  season 
in  a  few  localities. 

N5gpur  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  hottest  f>laces  Climate 
in  India  during  the  summer  months.  In  May  the  tempera- ?^j^' 
ture  rises  to  116°,  while  it  falls  on  clear  nights  as  low  as  70**, 
Diuring  the  rains  the  highest  day  temperature  seldom  exceeds 
95**,  and  the  lowest  at  night  is  about  70°.  In  the  cold  season 
the  highest  temperature  is  between  80*^  and  90°  and  the  lowest 
about  50^  Except  for  three  months  from  April  to  June,  when 
the  heat  is  intense,  and  in  September,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
steamy  and  the  moist  heat  very  trying,  the  climate  of  NSgpur 
is  not  unpleasant. 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  46  inches,  but  less  is  received  Raio&U. 
in  the  west  than  in  the  east  of  the  District.     Complete  failure 
of  the  rainfall  has  in  the  past  been  very  rare,  but  its  distribution 
is  capricious,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  monsoon,  when 
the  fate  of  the  harvest  is  in  the  balance. 

There  is  no  historical  record  of  Nagpur  prior  to  the  com-  History, 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  formed  part  of 
the  Gond  kingdom  of  Deogarh,  in  Chhindwira.  Bakht  Buland, 
the  reigning  prince  of  Deogarh,  proceeded  to  Delhi,  and, 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  civilization  which  he  there 
witnessed,  determined  to  set  about  the  development  of  his 
own  territories.  To  this  end  he  invited  Hindu  artificers  and 
husbandmen  to  settle  in  the  plain  country,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Nagpur.  His  successor,  Chand  Sultan,  continued  the 
work  of  civilization,  and  removed  his  capital  to  Nagpur.  On 
Chand  Sultan's  death  in  1739  there  were  disputes  as  to  the 
succession,  and  his  widow  invoked  the  aid  of  RaghujI  Bhonsla, 
who  was  governing  Berar  on  behalf  of  the  Peshwa.  The 
Bhonsla  family  were  originally  headmen  of  Deora,  a  village  in 
the  Satara  District  of  Bombay,  from  which  place  their  present 
representative  derives  his  title  of  Raja.  Raghuji's  grandfather 
and  his  two  brothers  had  fought  in  the  armies  of  Sivajl,  and 
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to  the  most  distinguished  of  them  was  entrusted  a  high  military 
command  and  the  collection  of  ckauth  in  BeriU:.     RaghujI,  on 
being  called  in  by  the  contending  Gond  factions,  replaced  the 
two  sons  of  Ch^d  SultS^n  on  the  throne  from  which  they  had 
been  ousted  by  a  usurper,  and  retired  to  Ber^r  with  a  suitable 
reward  for  his  assistance.      Dissensions,  however,  broke  out 
between  the  brothers,  and  in  1743  Raghuji  again  intervened 
at  the  request  of  the  elder  brother,  and  drove  out  his  rival 
But  he  had  not  the  heart  to  give  back  a  second  time  the 
country  he  held  within  his  grasp.     Burhan  Sh&h,  the  G<hk1 
RSj^  though  allowed  to  retain  the  outward  insignia  of  royalty, 
became  practically  a  state  pensioner,  and  all  real  power  passed 
to  the  Mar^th^.     Bold  and  decisive  in  action,  Raghuji  was 
the  type  of  a  Mar§th§  leader ;  he  saw  in  the  troubles  of  other 
states  an  opening  for  his  own  ambition,  and  did  not  even 
require  a  pretext  for  plunder  and  invasion.     Twice  his  armies 
invaded  Bengal,  and  he  obtained  the  cession  of  Cuttack. 
Chanda,   Chhattlsgarh,  and    Sambalpur  were  added  to  his 
dominions  between  1745  and  1755,  ^^^  X^^  ^^  ^is  deadi. 
His  successor   Janoji   took  part  in  the  wars  between   the 
Peshw^  and  Niz^Un,  and  after  he  had  in  turn  betrayed  both 
of  them,  they  united  against  him,  and  sacked  and   burnt 
N^ur  in  1765.     On  J^ojfs  death  his  brothers  fought  for 
the  succession,  until  one  shot  the  other  on  the  battle-field  of 
Panchgaon,  six  miles  south  of  Nagpur,  and  succeeded  to  the 
regency  on  behalf  of  his  infant  son   Raghuji  II,  who  was 
JIUiojfs  adopted  heir.     In  1785  MandUl  and  the  upper  Nar- 
bada  valley  were  added  to  the  NSgpur  dominions  by  treaty 
with  the  Peshwfi.     Mudhojl,   the  r^ent,   had  courted   the 
favour  of  the  British,  and  this  policy  was  continued  for  some 
time  by  his  son  Raghuji  II,  who  acquired  Hoshangabid  and 
the  lower  Narbada  valley.      But  in   1803   he  united  with 
Sindhia  against  the  British  Government    The  two  chiefs  were 
decisively  defeated  at  Assaye  and  Argaon,  and  by  the  Treaty 
of  Deogaon  of  that  year  Raghuji  ceded  to  the  British  Cuttack, 
Southern  Berir,  and  Sambalpur,  the  last  of  which  was,  however, 
relinquished  in  1806. 

To  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Mar^thS  adminis- 
tration had  been  on  the  whole  good,  and  the  country  had 
prospered.  The  first  four  of  the  Bhonslas  were  military  chiefis 
with  the  habits  of  rough  soldiers,  connected  by  blood  and  by 
constant  familiar  intercourse  with  all  their  principal  officers. 
Descended  from  the  class  of  cultivators,  they  ever  favoured 
and  fostered  that  order.     They  were  rapacious,  but  seldom 
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cruel  to  the  lower  classes.  Up  to  1792  their  territories  were 
rarely  the  theatre  of  hostilities,  and  the  area  of  cultivation  and 
revenue  continued  to  increase  under  a  fairly  equitable  and 
extremely  primitive  system  of  government.  After  the  Treaty 
of  Deogaon,  however,  all  this  was  changed.  RaghujI  had 
been  deprived  of  a  third  of  his  territories,  and  he  attempted 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  remainder.  The 
villages  were  mercilessly  rack-rented,  and  many  new  taxes 
imposed.  The  pay  of  the  troops  was  in  arrears,  and  they 
maintained  themselves  by  plundering  the  cultivators,  while 
at  the  same  time  commenced  the  raids  of  the  Pind^Uis,  who 
became  so  bold  that  in  181 1  they  advanced  to  Nllgpur  and 
burnt  the  suburbs.  It  was  at  this  time  that  most  of  the 
numerous  village  forts  were  built,  to  which  on  the  approach 
of  these  marauders  the  peasant  retired  and  fought  for  bare 
life,  all  he  possessed  outside  the  walls  being  already  lost 
to  him. 

On  the  death  of  RaghujI  II  in  1S16,  his  son,  an  imbecile, 
was  soon  supplanted  and  murdered  by  the  famous  Mudhojl 
or  Appa  Sahib.  A  treaty  of  alliance  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  subsidiary  force  by  the  British  was  signed  in 
this  year,  a  Resident  having  been  appointed  to  the  NSgpur 
court  since  1799.  In  181 7,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  British  and  the  Peshwd,  Appa  S^Uiib  threw  off  his  cloak 
of  friendship,  and  accepted  an  embassy  and  title  from 
the  PeshwS.  His  troops  attacked  the  British,  and  were 
defeated  in  the  brilliant  action  at  SItabaldi,  and  a  second 
time  round  NSgpur.  As  a  result  of  these  battles,  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Ber&r  and  the  territories  in  the  Narbad2 
valley  were  ceded  to  the  British.  Appa  S^b  was  reinstated 
on  the  throne,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  discovered  to 
be  again  intriguing,  and  was  deposed  and  forwarded  to 
Allahabad  in  custody.  On  the  way,  however,  he  corrupted 
his  guards,  and  escaped,  first  to  the  Mahadeo  Hills  and 
subsequently  to  the  Punjab.  A  grandchild  of  RaghujI  II 
was  then  placed  on  the  throne,  and  the  territories  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  Resident  from  1818  to  1830,  in  which 
year  the  young  ruler  known  as  RaghujI  III  was  allowed  to 
assume  the  actual  government.  He  died  without  heirs  in 
1853,  and  his  territories  were  then  declared  to  have  lapsed. 
Nagpur  was  administered  by  a  Commissioner  until  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Central  Provinces  in  1861.  During  the  Mutiny 
a  scheme  for  a  rising  was  formed  by  a  regiment  of  irregular 
cavaby  in  conjunction  with  the  disaffected  Muhammadans  of 
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the  city,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  civil 
authorities,  supported  by  Madras  troops  from  Karaptee.  Some 
of  the  native  officers  and  two  of  the  leading  Muhammadans 
pf  the  city  were  hanged  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and 
the  disturbances  ended.  The  aged  princess  Baka  Bai,  widow 
of  RaghujI  II,  used  all  her  influence  in  support  of  the  British, 
and  largely  contributed  by  her  example  to  keep  the  Maratha 
districts  loyal. 
Archaco-  In  several  localities  in  the  District  are  found  circles  of 
logy-  rough  stones,  occasionally  extending  over  considerable  areas. 
Beneath  some  of  them  fragments  of  pottery,  flint  arrow-heads, 
and  iron-ware,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  have  been  dis- 
covered. These  were  constructed  by  an  unknown  race,  but 
are  ascribed  by  the  people  to  the  pastoral  Gaolls,  and  are  said 
to  be  their  encampments  or  burial-places.  The  remains  of 
the  fort  of  POrseoni,  constructed  of  unhewn  masses  of  rock, 
which  are  also  ascribed  to  the  Gaolls,  certainly  date  from 
a  very  early  period.  The  buildings  at  Ramtek,  Katol, 
Kelod,  and  Saoner  are  separately  described.  Other  remains 
which  may  be  mentioned  are  the  old  Gond  fort  of  Bhiugarh 
on  the  Pench  river,  and  the  temples  of  AdSsa  and  Bhugaon, 
and  of  Jakhapur  on  the  Saoner  road. 
The  The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumeia- 

P^P  tions  was  as  follows :  (1881)  697,356 ;  (1891)  757,863  ;  (1901) 

751,844.  Between  1881  and  1891  the  increase  was  nearly 
9  per  cent.,  the  District  having  been  generally  prosperous. 
During  the  last  decade  the  population  has  been  almost 
stationary.  The  number  of  deaths  exceeded  that  of  births 
in  the  years  1894  to  1897  inclusive,  and  also  in  1900.  There 
was  a  considerable  loss  of  population  in  the  wheat-growing 
tracts  of  Nagpur  and  Umrer,  while  the  towns  and  the  cotton 
lands  of  Katol  showed  an  increase.  There  are  twelve 
towns  —  Nagpur,  the  District  head-quarters,  Kamptee, 
Umrer,  Ramtek,  Narkher,  Khapa,  Katol,  Saoner, 
Kalmeshwar,  Mohpa,  Kelod,  and  Mowar — ^and  i,68i  in- 
habited villages.  The  urban  population  amounts  to  32  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  which  is  the  highest  proportion  in  the 
Province.  Some  of  the  towns  are  almost  solely  agricultural, 
and  these  as  a  rule  are  now  declining  in  importance.  But 
others  which  are  favourably  situated  for  trade,  or  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  factories,  are  growing  rapidly.  The  table 
on  the  next  page  gives  the  principal  statistics  of  population 
in  190 1 : — • 
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About  88  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Hindus,  nearly  6 
per  cent.  Muhammadans,  and  5  per  cent  Animists.  There  are 
2,675  Jains  and  481  Parsls.  Three-fourths  of  the  Muham- 
madans live  in  towns.  Many  of  them  come  from  Hyderabad 
and  the  Deccan,  and  they  are  the  most  turbulent  class  of  the 
population.  About  77  per  cent,  of  the  population  speak 
Marathl,  9  per  cent.  Hmdl,  5^  per  cent.  GondT,  5  per  cent. 
UrdG,  and  i  per  cent.  Telugu.  It  is  curious  that  nearly  all 
the  Gonds  in  the  District  were  returned  at  the  Census  as 
retaining  their  own  vernacular. 

The  principal  landholding  castes  are  Brahmans  (23,000),  Their 

Kunbis  (152,000),  and   Marathas    (11,000).     The  Maratha  ^^^  *"^ 
*  ,  ,  ocCiipa* 

Brahmans  naturally  form  the  large  majority  of  this  caste,  and,  lions. 
besides  being  the  most  extensive  proprietors,  are  engaged  in 
money-lending,  trade,  and  the  legal  profession,  and  almost 
monopolize  the  better  class  of  appointments  in  Government 
service.  The  Kunbis  are  the  great  cultivating  class.  They 
are  plodding  and  patient,  with  a  strong  affection  for  their  land, 
but  wanting  in  energy  as  compared  with  the  castes  of  the 
Northern  Districts.  The  majority  of  the  villages  owned  by 
Marathas  are  included  in  the  estates  of  the  Bhonsla  family  and 
their  relatives.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Government 
political  pensioners  are  Marathas.  Many  of  them  also  hold 
villages  or  plots ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  extravagant  in  their 
living,  and  several  of  the  old  Maratha  nobility  have  fallen 
in  the  world.  The  native  army  does  not  attract  them,  and 
but  few  are  sufficiently  well  educated  for  the  more  dignified 
posts  in  the  civil  employ  of  Government.  Raghvis  (12,000), 
Lodhls  (8,000),  and  Kirars  (4,000),  representing  the  immigrants 
from  Hindustan,  are  exceptionally  good  cultivators.  The 
Kirars,  however,  are  much  given  to  display  and  incur  extrava- 
gant expenditure  on  their  dwelling-houses  and  jewellery,  while 
the  Lodhls  are  divided  by  constant  family  feuds  and  love  of 
faction.    There  are  nearly  46,000  Gorids,  constituting  6  per 
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cent,  of  the  population.  They  have  generally  attained  to  some 
degree  of  civilization,  and  grow  rice  instead  of  the  light  millets 
which  suffice  for  the  needs  of  their  fellow  tribesmen  on  the 
Satpuras.  The  menial  caste  of  Mahars  form  a  sixth  of  the 
whole  population,  the  great  majority  being  cultivators  and 
labourers.  The  rural  Mahar  is  still  considered  as  impure,  arid 
is  not  allowed  to  drink  from  the  village  well,  nor  may  his 
children  sit  at  school  with  those  of  the  Hindu  castes.  But 
there  are  traces  of  the  decay  of  this  tendency,  as  many  Mahars 
have  become  wealthy  and  risen  in  the  world.  About  58  per 
cent,  of  the  population  were  returned  as  dependent  on 
agriculture  in  1901. 

Christians  number  6,163,  of  whom  2,870  are  Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  and  3,293  natives.  Of  the  natives  the  majority 
are  Roman  Catholics,  belonging  to  the  French  Mission  at 
Nagpur.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Presbyterians,  the 
converts  of  the  Scottish  Free  Church  Mission.  Nagpur  is  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  which  supports 
high  and  middle  schools  for  European  and  Eurasian  children 
and  natives,  and  orphanages  for  boys  and  girls,  the  clergy 
being  assisted  by  French  nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joseph  who 
live  at  Nagpur  and  Kamptee.  A  mission  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  supports  a  number  of  educational  and  other 
institutions  at  Nagpur  and  in  the  interior  of  the  District 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Hislop  aided  college, 
numerous  schools  for  low-caste  children,  an  orphanage  and 
boarding-school  for  Christian  girls,  and  the  Mure  Memorial 
Hospital  for  women.  A  small  mission  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  also  located  at  Nagpur,  and  one  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Kamptee. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  that  known  as  black  cotton.  It  seldom 
attains  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  is  superimposed  on  a  band 
of  conglomerate  and  brown  clay.  Rich  black  clay  is  found 
only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  commonest  soil  is 
a  dark  loam  mixed  with  limestone  pebbles  and  of  considerable 
fertility.  The  latter  covers  65  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated 
area;  and  of  the  remainder  27  per  cent,  consists  of  an  inferior 
variety  of  the  same  soil,  very  shallow  and  mixed  with  gravel 
or  sand,  and  occurring  principally  in  the  hilly  country.  Little 
really  poor  land  is  thus  under  cultivation. 

About  383  square  miles  are  held  wholly  or  partially  free 
of  revenue,  and  2,500  acres  of  Government  land  have  been 
settled  on  the  ryatwdri  system.  The  balance  of  the  District 
area  is  held  on  the  ordinary  mdiguzdri  tenure.    The  following 
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table  shows  the  principal  statistics  of  cultivation  in  1903-4, 
areas  being  in  square  miles : — 
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Jowdr  and  cotton  are  the  principal  crops,  covering  (either 
alone  or  mixed  with  the  pulse  arhar)  661  and  633  square  miles 
respectively.  Of  other  crops  wheat  occupies  353  square  miles, 
til  84  square  miles,  linseed  132  square  miles,  and  gram  31 
square  miles.  Cotton  2ca6.jawdr  are  grown  principally  in  the 
west  and  centre  of  the  District,  rice  in  the  east,  where  the 
rainfall  is  heavier,  and  wheat,  linseed,  and  gram  in  the  centre 
and  south.  The  main  feature  of  recent  years  is  the  increase 
in  the  area  under  autumn  crops,  cotton  and  j'awdr,  which  are 
frequently  grown  in  rotation.  The  acreage  of  cotton  alone  and 
cotton  with  arAar  has  more  than  doubled  since  settlement, 
and  that  oijowdr  alone  and  jowar  with  arhar  has  risen  by  23 
per  cent.  This  change  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  high 
prices  prevailing  for  cotton,  and  partly  also  to  the  succession 
of  unfavourable  spring  harvests  which  have  lately  been  experi- 
enced. Wheat  shows  a  loss  of  146  square  miles  and  linseed  of 
106  during  the  same  period.  .There  are  two  principal  varieties 
of  cotton,  of  which  that  with  a  very  short  staple  but  yielding 
a  larger  supply  of  lint  is  generally  preferred.  Cotton-seed 
is  now  a  valuable  commercial  product.  The  recent  years 
of  short  rainfall  have  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  rice  crop, 
the  area  under  which  is  only  22  square  miles  as  against  50  at 
settlement.  Most  of  the  rice  grown  is  transplanted.  A  number 
of  profitable  vegetable  and  fruit  crops  are  also  grown,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  oranges,  which  covered  1,000  acres  in 
1903-4 ;  chillies,  nearly  6,000  acres ;  castor,  nearly  4,000  acres ; 
tobacco,  450  acres;  and  turmeric,  170  acres.  About  17,000 
acres  were  under  fodder-grass  in  the  same  year.  The  leaf 
of  the  betel-vine  gardens  of  R^mtek  has  a  special  reputation, 
and  it  is  also  cultivated  at  Parseoni  and  Mansar,  about  136 
acres  being  occupied  altogether.  Kapuri  pan  (=  betel-leaf)  is 
grown  for  local  consumption  and  bengald  pan  for  export. 

The  occupied  area  increased  by  12  per  cent,  during  the  Improve- 
currency  of  the  thirty  years'  settlement  (1863-4),  and  has™*°**^" 
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agricnl.  further  increased  by  3  per  cent  since  the  last  settlement 
taml  prac-  (1893-5).  The  scope  for  yet  more  extension  is  very  limited* 
The  area  of  the  valuable  cotton  crop  increases  annually,  and 
more  care  is  devoted  to  its  cultivation  than  formerly.  Cotton 
fields  are  manured  whenever  a  supply  is  available,  and  the 
practice  of  pitting  manure  is  growing  in  favour.  In  recent 
years  the  embankment  of  fields  with  low  stone  walls  to  {Ht>tect 
them  firom  erosion  has  received  a  great  impetus  in  the  Katol 
tahsiL  During  the  ten  years  ending  1904,  Rs.  79,000  was 
advanced  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act  for  the 
construction  of  wells,  tanks,  and  field  embankments,  and  1-77 
lakhs  under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans  Act 
Cattle^  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good  grazing  grounds  the  majority 

pcmics,andQf  ^^  agricultural  cattle  are  imported,  only  25  per  cent 
*^^'  being  bred  locally.  The  hilly  country  in  the  north  of  the 
Rilmtek  tahsil  is  the  principal  breeding  ground.  Cattle  are 
imported  firom  Berar,  Chhindwara,  and  Chanda.  Buffaloes 
are  kept  for  the  manufacture  of  gJu.  Goats  are  laigely  bred 
and  sold  for  food,  while  the  flocks  are  also  hired  for  their 
manure.  Cattle  races  take  place  annually  at  Silli  in  Umrer, 
at  Irsi  in  Ramtek,  and  at  Sakardarl  near  Nagpur,  these  last 
being  held  by  the  Bhonsla  family.  Large  weekly  cattle 
markets  are  held  at  Son^aon,  Kodtmendhi,  Bhiwapur,  and 
Mohpl. 
Irrigation.  Only  24  square  miles  are  irrigated,  most  of  which  is  rice 
and  the  remainder  vegetable  and  garden  crops.  Wheat  occa- 
sionally gets  a  supply  of  water,  if  the  cultivator  has  a  well  in 
his  field.  The  District  has  995  irrigation  tanks  and  4,302 
wells.  A  project  for  the  construction  of  a  large  reservoir  at 
Ramtek,  to  irrigate  40,000  acres  and  protect  a  further  30,000 
acres,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  16  lakhs,  has  been  sanctioned. 
Forests.  The  Government  forests  extend  over  515  square  miles,  of 
which  nearly  350  are  situated  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  Satpuras 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pench  river,  and  170  consist  of  small 
blocks  lying  parallel  to  the  Wardha  boundary,  and  extending 
from  the  west  of  Katol  to  the  south  and  east  of  Umrer.  Small 
teak  is  scattered  through  the  first  tract,  mixed  with  bamboos 
on  the  extreme  north,  but  in  no  well-defined  belts.  Satin-wood, 
often  nearly  pure,  is  found  on  the  sandy  levels.  The  second 
tract  contains  small  but  good  teak  in  its  central  blocks  from 
Katol  to  the  railway,  but  poor  mixed  forests  to  the  north,  and 
chiefly  scrub  to  the  south  in  the  Umrer  tahsiL  Owing  to  the 
large  local  demand,  the  forests  yield  a  substantial  revenue. 
This  amounted  in  1903-4  to  Rs.  63,000,  of  which  Rs.  10,000 
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was  realized  from  sales  of  timber,  Rs.  16,000  from  firewood, 
and  Rs.  26,000  firom  grazing. 

Deposits  of  manganese  occur  in  several  localities,  principally  Minerals, 
in  the  RSmtek  tahsUL  A  number  of  separate  mining  and 
prospecting  leases  have  been  granted,  and  a  light  tramway 
has  been  laid  by  one  firm  firom  ThlUrsa  station  to  Wir^aon 
and  Mandrf,  a  distance  of  about  15  miles.  The  total  output 
of  manganese  in  1904  was  66,000  tons.  Mines  are  being 
worked  at  Mansar,  Kandri,  Satak,  LohdongrI,  W^egaon, 
Kachurw^i,  MandrT,  Pali,  and  other  villages.  A  quarry  of 
white  sandstone  is  worked  at  Silewara  on  the  Kanhtn  river, 
from  which  long  thin  slabs  well  suited  for  building  are  ob- 
tained. 

The  weaving  of  cotton  cloths  with  silk  borders  is  the  staple  Arts  and 
hand  industry,  the  principal  centres  being  NSgpur  and  Umrer.  JJJJ^^' 
Gold  and  silver  thread  obtained  fi'om  Burhtnpur  are  also 
woven  into  the  borders.  The  silk  is  obtained  from  Bengal 
and  from  China  through  Bombay,  spun  into  thin  thread,  and 
is  made  up  into  different  thicknesses  locally.  Tasar  silk 
cocoons  are  received  firom  ChhatGsgarh.  A  single  cloth  of 
the  finest  quality  may  cost  as  much  as  Rs.  150,  but  loin- 
cloths worth  from  Rs.  8  to  Rs.  25  a  pair,  and  saris  from 
Rs.  3  to  Rs.  25  each,  are  most  in  demand.  White  loin-cloths 
with  red  borders  are  woven  at  Umrer,  the  thread  being  dyed 
with  lac,  and  coloured  saris  are  made  at  Nagpur.  Cheap 
cotton  cloth  is  produced  by  Momins  or  Muhammadan 
weavers  at  Kamptee  and  by  Koshtis  at  Khapa.  Coarse  cloth 
is  also  woven  by  the  village  Mahars,  hand-spun  thread  being 
still  used  for  the  warp,  on  account  of  its  superior  strength, 
and  is  dyed  and  made  up  into  carpets  and  mattresses  at 
Saoner  and  Patansaongl.  Sawargaon,  Mowar,  and  Narkher 
also  have  dyeing  industries.  .  In  1901  nearly  13,000  persons 
were  returned  as  supported  by  the  silk  industry,  39,000  by 
cotton  hand-weaving,  and  2,500  by  dyeing.  Brass-working  is 
carried  on  at  Nagpur  and  Kelod,  and  iron  betel-nut  cutters 
and  penknives  are  made  at  Nagpur. 

Nagpur  city  has  two  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  mills — the 
Empress  Mills,  opened  in  1877,  and  the  Swadeshi  Spinning 
and  Weaving  Company  which  started  work  in  1892.  Their 
aggregate  capital  is  62  lakhs.  Nagpur  also  contains  12  ginning 
and  1 1  pressing  factories,  Kamptee  3  and  2,  and  Saoner  3  and 
2,  while  one  or  more  are  situated  in  several  of  the  towns  and 
larger  villages  of  the  cotton  tract.  The  majority  of  these 
factories  have  been  opened  within  the  last  five  years.    They 
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contain  altogether  673  gins  and  83  cotton  presses,  and  have 
an  aggregate  capital  of  29  lakhs  approximately.  Nearly  11,000 
persons  were  shown  as  supported  by  employment  in  fiEictories 
in  1 90 1,  and  the  numbers  must  have  increased  considerably 
since  then.  The  ginning  and  pressing  factories,  however,  work 
only  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  The  capitalists 
owning  them  are  principally  MSrw^i  BaniSs  and  MarSthS. 
BrShmans,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  Muhammadan  BohrSs, 
PSrsIs,  and  Europeans. 
Com-  Raw  cotton  and  cotton-seed,  linseed,  /r7,  and  wheat  are  the 

staple  exports  of  agricultural  produce.  Oranges  are  largely 
exported,  and  an  improved  variety  of  wild  plum  {Zizypfms 
Jujuba)^  which  is  obtained  by  grafting.  The  annual  exports 
of  oranges  are  valued  at  a  lakh  of  rupees.  Betel-leaf  is  sent 
to  Northern  India.  Yam  and  cotton  cloth  are  sent  all  over 
India  and  to  China,  Japan,  and  Burma  by  the  Empress  Mills, 
while  the  Swadeshi  Mills  find  their  best  market  in  Chhattisgarh. 
Hand-woven  silk-bordered  cloths  to  the  value  of  about  5  lakhs 
annually  are  exported  from  NSgpur  and  Umrer  to  Bombay, 
Berir,  and  Hyderabad,  the  principal  demand  for  them  being 
from  Marltha  Brahmans.  Manganese  ore  is  now  a  staple 
export.  Many  articles  of  produce  are  also  received  at  NSgpur 
from  other  Districts  and  re-exported.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  rice  from  Bhandara  and  Chhattlsgarh,  timber  and 
bamboos  from  Chinda,  Bhandara,  and  SeonI,  and  bamboo 
matting  from  Chanda.  Cotton  and  grain  are  also  received 
from  the  surrounding  Districts  off  the  line  of  railway.  Sea-salt 
from  Bombay  is  commonly  used,  and  a  certain  amount  is  also 
received  from  the  Salt  Hills  of  the  Punjab.  Mauritius  sugar  is 
imported,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  the  juice  of  sugar-cane  to 
give  it  the  ai^)earance  of  Indian  sugar,  which  is  more  expensive 
by  one  pound  in  the  rupee.  Gur^  or  refined  sugar,  comes  from 
the  United  Provinces,  and  also  from  Barsi  and  Sholapur,  in 
Bombay.  Rice  is  imported  from  Chhattlsgarh  and  Bengal, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  from  Chhindwara  is  consumed 
locally,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  Nagpur  wheat.  The  finer  kinds  of 
English  cotton  cloth  come  from  Calcutta,  and  the  coarser  ones 
from  Bombay.  Kerosene  oil  is  bought  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta 
according  as  the  rate  is  cheaper.  The  use  of  tea  is  rapidly 
increasing  all  over  the  District.  Soda-water  is  largely  con- 
sumed, about  ten  factories  having  been  established  at  Nagpur. 
Woollen  and  iron  goods  come  from  England.  A  European 
firm  practically  monopolizes  the  export  trade  in  grain,  and 
shares  the  cotton  trade  with  Marwari  Banias  and  Maratha 
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Br^mans.  LSd  BaniSs  export  hand-woven  cloth,  and 
Muhammadans  and  MSrwSris  manage  the  timber  trade.  Bohr£s 
import  and  retail  stationery  and  hardware,  and  Cutchi  Mu- 
hammadans deal  in  groceries,  cloth,  salt,  and  kerosene  oil. 
Kamptee  has  the  largest  weekly  market,  and  the  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  bazars  at  NSgpur  are  also  important.  The  other 
leading  markets,  including  those  for  cattle  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  are  at  Gaorl  and  Kelod  for  grain  and  timber, 
andMowfir  for  grain.  A  large  fair  is  held  at  RSmtek  in 
November,  at  which  general  merchandise  is  sold,  and  small 
religious  fairs  take  place  at  Ambhor^  KudhSri,  Ad^tea,  and 
DhSpewSra. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  from  Bombay  has  a  RaUways 
length  of  27  miles  in  the  District,  with  3  stations  and  its'^^'®*^^- 
terminus  at  NSgpur  city.  From  here  the  Bengal-NSgpur 
Railway  runs  east  to  Calcutta,  with  5  stations  and  34  miles 
within  the  limits  of  the  District.  The  most  important  trade 
routes  are  the  roads  leading  north-west  from  N^lgpur  city 
to  ChhindwSra  and  KStol,  the  eastern  road  to  BhandSra 
through  Kuhi,  and  the  north  eastern  road  to  SeonI  through 
Kamptee.  Next  to  these  come  the  southern  roads  through 
Mai  to  Umrer,  and  to  Chanda  through  Bori,  J5m,  and  Warora. 
There  is  some  local  traffic  along  the  road  to  Amraoti  through 
Bftz^rgaon.  The  District  has  23 1  miles  of  metalled  and  74 
miles  of  unmetalled  roads,  and  the  annual  expenditure  on 
maintenance  is  Rs.  99,000.  The  Public  Works  department 
has  charge  of  253  miles  of  road,  and  the  District  council  of 
52  miles.  There  are  avenues  of  trees  on  185  miles,  Nagpur 
being  better  provided  for  in  this  respect  than  almost  any  other 
District  in  the  Province.  Considering  its  advanced  state  of 
development,  the  District  is  not  very  well  supplied  with  rail- 
ways, and  there  appears  to  be  some  scope  for  the  construction 
of  feeder  lines  to  serve  the  more  populous  outlyiog  tracts. 

Nagpur  District  is  recorded  to  have  suffered  from  failures  of  Famine, 
crops  in  1819,  1825-6,  and  1832-3.  There  was  only  slight 
distress  in  1869.  In  1896-7  the  District  was  not  severely 
affected,  as  the  jawdr^  cotton,  A7,  and  wheat  crops  gave  a  fair 
out-turn.  Numbers  of  starving  wanderers  from  other  Districts, 
however,  flocked  into  Nagpur  city.  Relief  measures  lasted 
for  a  year,  the  highest  number  in  receipt  of  assistance  being 
18,000  in  May,  1897,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  5  lakhs. 
In  1899-1900  the  monsoon  failed  completely,  and  only  a 
third  of  a  normal  harvest  was  obtained.  Relief  measures 
lasted  from  September,  1899,  to  November,  1900,  108,000 
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);)ersons,  or  19  per  cent  of  the  population,  being  in  receipt  of 
assistance  in  August,  1900.  The  total  expenditure  was  19*5 
lakhs.  The  work  done  consisted  principally  of  breaking  up 
metal,  but  some  tanks  and  wells  were  constructed,  and  the 
embankment  of  the  reservoir  at  Ambajheri  was  raised. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  has  a  staff  of  four  Assistant  or 
Extra-Assistant  Commissioners.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  District  is  divided  into  four  tahsHls^  each  of  which  has  a 
tah^lddr  and  a  naib-iah^lddr.  Forests  are  in  charge  of  an 
officer  of  the  Imperial  service ;  and  the  Executive  Engineer 
of  the  Nagpur  division,  including  Nagpur  and  Wardha  Dis- 
tricts, is  stationed  at  Nagpur  city. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  five  Sub- 
ordinate Judges,  two  Munsifs  at  Ramtek  and  Katol,  and  one 
at  each  of  the  other  tahsils,  and  a  Small  Cause  Court  Judge 
for  Nagpur  city.  The  Divisional  and  Sessions  Judge  of  the 
Nagpur  Division  has  jurisdiction  in  the  District.  Kamptee 
has  a  Cantonment  Magistrate,  invested  with  the  powers  of  a 
Small  Cause  Court  Judge. 

Under  the  Maratha  administration  the  revenue  was  fixed 
annually.  The  Marathas  apparently  retained  as  a  standard 
the  demand  which  they  found  existing  when  they  received  the 
country  from  the  Gonds.  This  was  called  the  ain  jatnabandi^ 
and  at  the  commencement  of  every  year  an  amount  varying 
partly  with  the  character  of  the  previous  season,  and  partly 
with  the  financial  necessities  of  the  central  Government,  was 
fixed  as  the  revenue  demand.  Increases  of  revenue  were,  how- 
ever, expressed  usually  as  percentages  on  the  ain  jamabandi. 
The  local  officers  or  kamaishddrs^  on  receiving  the  announce- 
ment of  the  revenue  assessed  on  their  charge,  called  the  pdtels 
or  headmen  of  villages  together  and  distributed  it  over  the 
individual  villages  according  to  their  capacity.  The  paid 
then  distributed  the  revenue  over  the  fields  of  the  village, 
most  of  which  had  a  fixed  proportionate  value  which  deter- 
mined their  share  of  the  revenue.  Neither  headmen  nor 
tenants  had  any  proprietary  rights,  but  they  were  not  as  a  rule 
liable  to  ejectment  so  long  as  they  paid  the  revenue.  Under 
the  earlier  Maratha  rulers  the  assessment  was  fairly  equitable ; 
but  after  the  Treaty  of  Deogaon  the  District  was  severely  rack- 
rented,  and  villages  were  let  indiscriminately  to  the  highest 
bidder,  while  no  portion  of  the  rental  was  left  to  the  pdtels. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  protectorate  after  the  deposition 
of  Appa  Sahib,  there  were  more  than  400  villages  for  which 
no  headman  could  be  found  to  accept  a  lease  on  the  revenue 
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demanded.  The  revenue  was  at  once  reduced  by  20  per  cent. 
Cultivation  expanded  during  the  management  by  the  British, 
and  some  increase  was  obtained,  the  assessment  being  made 
for  periods  of  from  three  to  five  years.  During  the  subsequent 
period  of  Maratha  government  the  British  system  was  more 
or  less  adhered  to,  but  there  was  some  decline  in  the  revenue 
due  to  lax  administration.  Many  of  the  cultivating  headmen 
were  also  superseded  by  court  favourites,  who  were  usually 
Maratha  BrShmans.  The  demand  existing  immediately  prior 
to  the  first  long-term  settlement  was  8*77  lakhs.  The  District 
was  surveyed  and  settled  in  1862-4  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  the  demand  being  raised  to  8*78  lakhs.  On  this  occasion 
proprietary  rights  were  conferred  on  the  village  headmen. 
During  the  currency  of  the  thirty  years'  settlement,  which  was 
effected  a  few  years  before  the  opening  of  the  railway  to 
Bombay,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  was  extremely 
prosperous.  The  area  occupied  for  cultivation  increased  by 
12  per  cent,  and  the  prices  of  the  staple  food-grains  by  140 
per  cent.,  while  the  rental  received  by  the  landowners  rose  by 
20  per  cent.  On  the  expiry  of  this  settlement,  a  fresh  assess- 
ment was  made  between  1893  and  1895.  The  revenue 
demand  was  raised  to  10-57  lakhs,  or  by  18  per  cent,  on  that 
existing  before  revision,  Rs.  75,000  of  the  revenue  being 
*  assigned.'  The  experience  of  a  number  of  bad  seasons  follow- 
ing on  the  introduction  of  the  new  assessment,  during  which 
the  revenue  was  collected  without  difficulty,  has  sufficiently 
demonstrated  its  moderation.  The  average  incidence  of 
revenue  per  cultivated  acre  is  R.  0-12-8  (maximum  Rs.  1-4-1 1, 
minimum  R.  0-6-0),  while  that  of  the  rental  is  Rs.  1-0-3 
(maximum  Rs.  1-13-10,  minimum  R.  0-9-1),  The  new 
settlement  is  for  a  period  varying  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  in  different  tracts.  The  collections  of  land  and  total 
revenue  in  recent  years  are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of 
rupees : — 


Land  revenue 
Total  revenue 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

8,27 
i5»78 

8,56 
18,40 

10,62 
18,96 

9,98 
",39 

The  management  of  local  affairs  outside  municipal  areas  is  Local 

entrusted   to  a  District  council  and  four  local  boards,  each  ^^\  "^^ 

.     munici' 
having  jurisdiction  over  one  tahsiL     The  income  of  the  Dis-  palities. 

trict  council  in  1903—4  was  Rs.  1,05,000,  while  the  expendi- 
ture on  public  works  was  Rs.  34,000,  on  education  Rs.  27,000, 
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and  on  medical  relief  Rs.  6,000.  Nagpur,  Ramtek,  Khapa, 
Kalmeshwar,  Umrer,  Mowar,  and  Saoner  are  municipal 
towns. 

The  police  force  consists  of  1,006  officers  and  men,  with  a 
special  reserve  of  45,  under  a  District  Superintendent,  who  is 
usually  aided  by  an  Assistant  Superintendent      There   are 
2,130  village  watchmen  for  1,693  inhabited  towns  and  villages. 
NSgpur  city  has  a  Central  jail,  with  accommodation  for  1,322 
prisoners,  including  90  females.      The  daily  average  number 
of  prisoners  in  1904  was  710.      Printing  and  binding^  wood- 
work,   including    Burmese    carving,    cane-work,    and    cloth- 
weaving,  are  the  principal  industries  carried  on  in  the  jaiL 
Edacation.      In  respect  of  education  the  District  stands  third  in   the 
Province,  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  (9*2  males  and 
0*7  females)  being  able  to  read  and  write.    The  percentage  of 
children  under  instruction  to  those  of  school-going  age  is  14. 
Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  are  as  follows;  (1880^1) 
10,696  ;  (1890-1)  12,394  ;  (1900-r)  14,991 ;  (1903-4)  14,141, 
including  1,135  girls.      The  educational  institutions  comprise 
two  Arts  colleges,  both  at  N3gpur  city,  with  170  students,  one 
of  these,  the  Morris  Collie,  also  containing  Law  classes  with 
42  students;  5  high  schools,  16  English  middle  schools,   17 
vernacular  middle  schools,  and   147  primary  schools.      The 
District  also  contains  two  training  schools  and  four  other 
special  schools.      The  expenditure  on  education  in  1903—4 
was  1-74  lakhs,  of  which  r  lakh  was  derived  from  Provincial 
and  Local  funds,  and  Rs.  30,000  from  fees. 

The  District  has  17  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  f<^ 
201  in-patients.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was 
270,025,  of  whom  1,905  were  in-patients,  and  6,560  operations 
were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  40,000.  NSgpur 
city  also  contains  a  lunatic  asylum  with  142  inmates,  a  leper 
asylum  with  30  inmates,  and  a  veterinary  dispensary. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  towns  of 
Nagpur,  Umrer,  and  Ramtek.  The  number  of  persons 
successfully  vaccinated  in  1903-4  was  33  per  1,000  of  the 
District  population. 

[R.  H.  Craddock,  Settlement  Report^  1899.  A  District 
Gazetteer  is  being  compiled.] 

N&gpur  Tahsil,— Central  tahsul  of  the  District  of  the  same 
name,  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  20*^46'  and  21°  23'  N. 
and  78°  44'  and  79°  19'  E.,  with  an  area  of  871  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  296,117,  compared  with  294,262 
in  1 89 1.    The  general  density  is  340  persons  per  square  mile, 
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and  the  rural  density  136.  The /a Ar?/ contains  four  towns — 
Nagpur  (population,  127,734),  the  head-quarters  of  the  iahsil^ 
District,  and  Province,  Kamptee  (38,888),  Kalmeshwar 
(5>34o)>  and  Saoner  (5,281) — and  417  inhabited  villages. 
Excluding  42  square  mUes  of  Government  forest,  80  per  cent, 
of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  culti- 
vated area  in  1903—4  was  578  square  miles.  The  demand 
for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  2,76,000,  and  for 
cesses  Rs.  26,000.  The  tahsil  comprises  the  fertile  plains  of 
Kalmeshwar  and  NSgpur,  the  plateau  of  KaurHs,  a  continuation 
of  the  KStol  uplands,  and  the  undulating  Wunna  valley.  Cotton 
and  jowdr  are  the  principal  crops,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
area  under  wheat  in  the  Kalmeshwar  and  Nagpur  plains. 

Rftintek  Tah^.— Northern  tahsil  of  NSgpur  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21°  5'  and  21°  44'  N.  and 
78**  55'  and  79®  35'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,129  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1901  was  156,663,  compared  with  157,150 
in  189 1.  The  density  is  139  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
tah^l  contains  two  towns,  Ramtek  (population,  8,732),  the 
head-quarters,  and  Khapa  (7,615);  and  451  inhabited  villages. 
Excluding  343  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  77  per  cent, 
of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  culti- 
vated area  in  1903-4  was  544  square  miles.  The  demand  for 
land  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  2,27,000,  and  for  cesses 
Rs.  23,000.  The  tahsil  contains  a  belt  of  hill  and  jungle 
at  the  foot  of  the  SStpurl  range  to  the  north,  and  in  the  south 
lie  two  fertile  plains  producing  wheat  and  cotton  respectively, 
which  are  divided  by  the  Pench  river. 

Umrer  Tahsil.— Southern  tahsil  of  Nagpur  District,  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  lying  between  20°  35'  and  21°  11'  N.  and  78° 
56'  and  79°  40'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,040  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  136,476,  compared  with  149,350  in 
1 89 1.  The  density  is  131  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
/oAjf/ contains  one  town,  Umrer  (population,  15,943),  the  head- 
quarters, and  457  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  74  square 
miles  of  Government  forest,*  71  per  cent,  of  the  available  area 
is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4 
was  564  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the 
same  year  was  Rs.  2,41,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  22,000.  The 
tahsil  contains  a  large  area  of  wheat-growing  land  broken  by 
low  ranges  of  isolated  hills.  It  has  a  heavier  rainfall  than 
NSgpur,  and  rice  is  grown  towards  the  eastern  border. 

KMol  Tahal.— Western  /a^f/ of  Nagpur  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  21^2'  and  21*'  31'  N.  and  78*^  15'  and 
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78^  59'  E.,  with  an  area  of  800  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  162,588,  compared  with  157,100  in  1891.  The 
density  is  200  persons  per  square  mile.  The  talisil  contains 
^v^  towns — Katol  (population,  7,313),  the  head-quarters, 
Narkher  (7,726),  Kelod  (5 141),  MoHPA  (5,336),  and  MowiR 
(4,799)— and  356  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  56  square 
miles  of  Government  forest,  77  per  cent,  of  the  available  area 
is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4 
was  540  square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the 
same  year  was  Rs.  2,57,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs.  22,000.  The 
taJistl  contains  tracts  of  very  fertile  land  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Wardha  and  J5m  rivers,  and  some  hilly  and  stony  country 
to  the  south.  It  is  one  of  the  great  cotton-growing  areas 
of  the  Province. 

Kalmeshwar. — Town  in  the  taMl  and  District  of  Nagpur, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21^  14' N,  and  78^  56' E.,  13 
miles  west  of  Nagpur  city  by  road.  Kalmeshwar  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  nomad  Ahirs  or  herdsmen^  and  the 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  their  god  Kalma.  Population 
(1901),  5,340.  The  town  stands  on  black  soil,  lying  low,  with 
bad  natural  drainage.  On  a  small  eminence  in  its  centre  is  an 
old  fortress,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Hindu  family  from 
Delhi  in  the  time  of  Bakht  Buland.  Kalmeshwar  was  con- 
stituted a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during 
the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  4,400.  In  1903-4  the 
receipts  were  Rs.  5,000,  mainly  derived  from  a  house  tax  and 
market  dues.  A  weekly  cattle  market  is  held,  and  there  is 
some  trade  in  grain  and  oilseeds.  Cotton  cloth  is  woven  by 
hand.    There  is  an  English  middle  school. 

Kamptee  {Kdmpti). — Town  with  cantonment  in  Nagpur 
District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21°  13'  N.  and  79*^  12' 
E.,  on  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway,  ro  miles  from  NSgpur  city 
and  529  from  Bombay.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  KanhSn,  and  the  cantonment  extends  in  a  long  narrow 
line  beside  the  river,  with  the  native  town  tb  the  south-east 
The  population  at  the  four  enumerations  was  as  follows: 
(1872)48,831;  (1881)50,987;  (1891)53,159;  (1901)38,888. 
The  population  in  1901  included  26,379  Hindus,  9,852  Mu- 
hammadans,  and  1,851  Christians,  of  whom  1,036  were  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians.  Kamptee  is  the  fourth  town  in  the 
Province  in  respect  of  population.  The  ordinary  garrison 
consists  of  a  battalion  of  British  infantry,  one  of  native  infantry, 
and  a  field  battery.  Kamptee  was  until  recently  the  head- 
quarters of  the  general   commanding  the   NSgpur  district; 
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but    this  appointment  has    now  been   abolished,   and    the 
garrison  is  at  present  commanded  from  Ahmadnagar.    The 
cantonment  was  established  in  1821,  and  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Subsidiary  force  maintained  by  the  British 
under  treaty   with  the  NSgpur  RSjS.    The  whole  town  is 
included  in  the  cantonment    The  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  the  cantonment  fund  during  the  last  decade  averaged  i*i 
lakhs.     In  1903-4  the  receipts  were  Rs.   1,06,000  and  the 
charges  Rs.  1,18,000.     During  Mar&tha  rule  traders  flocked 
to  Kamptee  on  account  of  the  comparative  immunity  from 
taxation  which  they  enjoyed  within  the  cantonment,  and   9 
large  commercial  town  thus  grew  up  alongside  it.    Owing  to 
its  favourable  situation  on  the  roads  leading  to  NSgpur  from 
the  SitpurS  plateau,  Kamptee  for  a  long  period  monopolized 
the  trade  from  this  area ;  and  it  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  the  advantages  possessed  by  NSgpur,  as  the 
larger  town  and  capital  of  the  Province,   have  enabled  it 
gradually  to  attract  to  itself  the  commercial  business  of  Kamp- 
tee.   To  this  transfer  of  trade  are  to  be  attributed  the  stationary 
or  declining  figures  of  population  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  the  construction  of  the  SStpur&  railway  may  tend  to 
accelerate  the  process.  The  town  contains  three  cotton-ginning 
and  two  pressing  factories  with  a  total  capital  of  2-4  lakh$, 
three  of  which  were, opened  in  1891  and  1892  and  the  others 
since  1900.     Muhammadan  hand-weavers  produce  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  cloth.    Weekly  cattle  and  timber  markets  are  held, 
and  the  town  contains  one  printing  press.    The  Cantonment 
Magistrate,  who  has  also  the  powers  of  a  Small  Cause  Court 
Judge,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  cantonment.    The  educational 
institutions  comprise  a  Government  high  school,  one  English 
middle,  two  vernacular  middle,  and  eleven  primary  schools.  The 
Convent  of  St.  Joseph  maintains  a  boarding  and  day  school 
for  European  children,   teaching  in  some  cases  up  to  the 
matriculation  standard,  orphanages  for  native  children,  and  a 
dispensary.    Medical  relidf  is  afforded  to  the  civil  population 
at  the  Cantonment  General  Hospital  and  a  branch  dispensary 
in  the  town. 

K&tol  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  taMl  of  the  same 
name,  NSgpur  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21° 
17'  N.  and  78®  36'  E.,  on  the  Jam  river,  36  miles  west  of 
Nagpur  city  by  road.  Population  (1901),  7,313.  The  suburb 
of  BudhwSra  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  has  recently  been 
included  in  its  limits.  Situated  in  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  fort,  and  a  curious  temple  of  very  early  date  built  entirely 
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of  layers  of  sandstone  with  many  grotesque  carvings.  KStoI 
is  not  a  municipality,  but  a  town  fund  is  raised  for  sanitary 
purposes.  The  town  is  one  of  the  important  cotton  markets 
of  die  Province,  and  contains  4  ginning  fiEu:tories  with  160 
gins  and  3  cotton  presses,  having  a  total  capital  of  about  5 
lakhs.  The  mangoes  grown  locally  have  some  reputation. 
Kfitol  has  an  English  middle  school  and  a  dispensary. 

Kelod.—Town  in  the  Katol  tah^l  of  NSgpur  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21°  27'  N.  and  78®  53'  E^ 
38  miles  from  Nagpur  city  on  the  ChhindwSra  road.  The 
name  is  probably  an  abbreviation  from  keljhar,  'a  plantain 
tree/  as  plantain  groves  were  formerly  numerous  here.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  5,141.  The  town  contains  an  old  fort  Kelod 
is  not  a  municipality,  but  a  town  frind  is  raised  for  sanitary 
purposes.  A  cotton-ginning  factory  has  recently  been  opened. 
The  chief  local  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  large  brass 
water-vessels.    There  is  a  vernacular  middle  school. 

Khftpa.— Town  in  the  Rtmtek  tahstl  of  Nagpur  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21°  25'  N.  and  79°  2'  E.,  on  the 
KanhlUi  river,  22  miles  north  of  Nagpur  city,  and  6  miles  from 
the  ChhindwSra  road.  Population  (1901),  7,615.  The  town 
is  built  on  a  site  high  above  the  river  and  immediately  over- 
hanging it,  while  on  the  land  side  it  is  completely  shut  in  by 
fine  groves.  KhSpa  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1867. 
The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged 
Rs.  6,500.  In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  9,000,  octroi  being 
the  principal  head  of  receipt.  Thirty  years  ago  Khapa  was 
described  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  District, 
and  its  decrease  in  population  is  to  be  attributed  to  changes 
in  the  course  of  trade.  Hand  cotton-weaving,  the  principal 
local  industry,  is  now  declining  owing  to  the  comperition  of 
the  mills.  Khapa  is  not  favourably  situated  for  the  location 
of  ginning  and  pressing  factories,  and  is  therefore  being  sup- 
planted by  its  younger  rivals  in  the  centre  of  the  cotton  area. 
Cotton  cloths  in  various  colours  for  women  are  principally 
woven.  Two  weekly  markets  are  held  here,  and  the  town 
contains  a  vernacular  middle  and  girls'  schools,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. 

Mohpa.— Town  in  the  Katol  iahsil  of  NSgpur  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21°  19'  N.  and  78®  50'  E.,  21 
miles  north-west  of  Ndgpur  city  by  road.  Population  (1901), 
5,336.  Mohpa  is  not  a  municipality,  but  a  town  fund  is  raised 
for  sanitary  purposes.  A  cotton-ginning  factory  with  a  capital 
of  about  Rs.  35,opo  has  been  opened  and  another  is  under 
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construction.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  from  which 
v^etables  are  sent  to  NSgpur.  It  has  a  vernacular  middle 
school. 

Mowar.— Town  in  the  Katol  tahal  of  Nfigpur  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21**  28'  N.  and  78®  27'  E., 
on  the  Wardhft  river  bordering  BerSr,  53  miles  north-west 
of  Nagpur  city.  Population  (1901),  4,799.  Mowar  was 
created  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during 
the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  3,600.  In  1903-4  they 
were  Rs.  4,000,  the  chief  source  of  income  being  market  dues. 
It  has  a  small  dyeing  industry,  but  with  this  exception  the 
population  is  solely  agricultural.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  groves  and  gardens  on  all  sides  except  towards  the  river. 
A  large  weekly  market  is  held.  There  is  a  vernacular  middle 
school. 

N&gpur  City.— Capital  of  the  Central  Provinces,  and  head-  Descrip- 
quarters  of  the  District  of  the  same  name^  situated  in  21^9'  N.  **^* 
and  79°  7'  E.,  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  520 
miles  from  Bombay,  and  on  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway,  701 
miles  from  Calcutta,  the  two  lines  meeting  here.  The  city 
stands  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Nag,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  Its  site  is  somewhat  low,  sloping  to  the  south-east, 
with  an  open  plain  beyond,  while  to  the  north  and  west  rise 
small  basaltic  hills,  on  one  side  of  which  is  situated  the  fort  of 
SiTABALDi,  on  another  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
and  on  a  third  the  great  reservoir  which  supplies  the  city  with 
water.  Nagpur  is  steadily  increasing  in  importance,  the  popu- 
lation at  the  last  four  enumerations  having  been :  (1872) 
84,441;  (1881)  98,229;  (1891)  117,014;  (1901)  127,734- 
The  population  in  1901  included  104,453  Hindus,  17,368 
Muhammadans,  436  Parsis,  and  3,794  Christians,  of  whom 
1,780  were  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 

Nagpur  was  founded  at  the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  Gond  Raja,  Bakht  Buland.  It  subsequently 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bhonsla  Rajas,  and  in  1861 
of  the  Central  Provinces  Administration.  The  battles  of 
Sitabaldl  and  Nagpur  were  fought  here  in  181 7.  Two  small 
riots  have  occurred  in  recent  years— one  in  1896  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  famine,  and  one  in  1899  on  the  enforcement 
of  plague  measures — but  both  were  immediately  suppressed 
without  loss  of  life.  Nagpur  itself  possesses  no  archaeological 
remains  of  interest,  but  some  sculptures  and  inscribed  slabs 
have  been  collected  in  the  Museum  from  various  parts  of  th^ 
Province.   The  city  is  also  singularly  bare  of  notable  buildings ; 
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and  since  the  Bhonsla  palace  was  burnt  down  in  1864,  there 
is  nothing  deserving  of  mention.    The  residence  of  the  present 
representative  of  the  family  is  situated  in  the  SakardarSl  Bdgfo, 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  where  a  small  menagerie  is  main- 
tained.    But  the  two  fine  reservoirs  of  Amb^jheri  and  Telin- 
kherl  to  the  west  of  the  city,  the  Juma  tcUao  (tank)  between  the 
city  and  the  railway  station,  and  the  Mah£r§jbagh  and  the 
Telinkherf  gardens  form  worthy  monuments  of  the  best  period 
of  Bhonsla  rule,  and  have  been  greatly  improved  under  British 
administration.     The  MaharajbSgh  also  contains  a  menagerie. 
The  hill  and  fort  of  SitSbaldl  form  a  small  cantonment,  at 
which  a  detachment  of  infantry  from  the  Kamptee  garrison  is 
stationed.      NSgpur  is  the  head-quarters  of  two  Volunteer 
battalions,  whose  combined  strength  in  the  station  itself  is  five 
companies. 
Mnnidpal      NSgpur   was    constituted   a   municipality  in    1864.      The 
^.^^        municipal  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  decade  ending 
1 90 1  averaged  Rs.  3,28,000.      In   1903-4  the  income   was 
Rs.  4,63,000,  including   octroi   (Rs.    2,31,000),   water    rate 
(Rs.  34,000),  and  conservancy  (Rs.  26,000) ;  and  the  expendi- 
ture was  Rs.  4,51,000,  the  chief  items  being  refunds  (Rs.  68,000), 
water-supply  (Rs.  91,000),  conservancy  (Rs.  65,000),  upkeep  of 
roads  (Rs.  15,000),  drainage  (Rs.  14,000),  and  repa3rment  of 
loans  (Rs.  22,000).    The  water-supply  is  obtained  from  the 
Ambajheri  reservoir,  distant  four  miles  from  the  city.    The 
works  were  first  constructed  in   1873,  the  embsmkment  of 
the  old  tank  being  raised  17  feet,  and  pipes  laid  to  carry 
water  to  the  city  by  means  of  gravitation  at  a  cost  of  4  lakhs. 
In  1890  an  extension  was  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  3  lakhs  to 
serve  the  higher  parts  of  the  city  and  civil  station,  which  could 
not  previously  be  supplied  through  want  of  sufficient  head. 
The  embankment  was  again  raised  by  fiimine  labour  in  1900, 
and  its  present  length  is  1,033  yards,  the  greatest  height  being 
35  feet.    The  catchment  area  of  the  tank  is  6J  square  miles, 
and  the  water  surface  412  acres.     In  order  to  prevent  the 
water-logging  of  the  site  of  the  city,  as  a  result  of  the  constant 
intake  from  an  extraneous  source  of  supply,  a  scheme  for 
a  surface  drainage  system  has  now  been  undertaken.     In 
addition  to  the  drainage  scheme  a  sewage  farm  is  proposed, 
and  the  cost  of  the  whole  project  is  estimated  at  about  10  lakhs. 
A  concession  has  recently  been  granted  by  the  municipal 
committee  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  electric  tramway 
lines  along  the  principal  roads. 
Trade.  NSgpur  is  the  leading  industrial  and  commercial  town  of  the 
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centre  of  India,  its  trade  being  principally  with  Bombay.  The 
Empress  Mills,  in  which  the  late  J.  N.  Tita  was  the  chief 
shareholder,  were  opened  in  1877.  They  contain  1,400  loomst 
and  67,000  spindles,  the  present  capital  being  47  lakhs.  Their 
out-tmn  of  yam  and  cloth  in  1904  was  valued  at  61  lakhs,  and 
they  employ  4*300  operatives.  The  Swadeshi  Spinning  and 
Weaving  Milb  were  opened  in  1892  with  a  capital  of  15  lakhs ; 
they  have  180  looms  and  16,500  spindles,  employ  1,100  opera- 
tives, and  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  14  lakhs  in  1904. 
In  addition  to  the  mills,  twelve  cotton-ginning  and  pressing 
factories  containing  287  gins  and  11  presses  are  now  working, 
with  an  aggr^;ate  capital  of  16-47  lakhs.  The  city  contains 
eleven  printing  presses,  with  English,  Hindi,  and  MarSthI  type, 
and  one  English  weekly  and  two  native  papers  are  published, 
besides  the  Central  Provinces  Law  Reports.  The  principal 
hand  industry  is  cotton-weaving,  in  which  about  5,000  persons 
are  engaged.  They  produce  cotton  cloths  with  silk  borders 
and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  lace.  Numbers  of  orange 
gardens  have  been  [Wanted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  the 
fruit  grown  bears  a  very  high  reputation. 

Nagpur  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Central  Provinces  Officials 
Administration  and  of  all  the  Provincial  heads  of  depart- ?°^.P™^^*^ 
ments,  besides  the  Commissioner  and  Divisional  Judge,  Ndg-  tions. 
pur  Division,  a  Deputy-Postmaster-General,  an  Inspector  of 
Schools,  and  Executive  Engineers  for  Roads  and  Buildings 
and  Irrigation.  The  Inspector-General  of  Agriculture  for 
India,  the  Deputy-Comptroller  of  Post  Offices,  Bombay  Circle, 
and  the  Archdeacon  of  NSgpur  also  have  their  head-quarters 
here.  It  contains  one  of  the  two  Provincial  lunatic  asylums 
and  one  of  the  three  Central  jails.  Numerous  industries  are 
carried  on  in  the  Central  jail,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
printing  and  binding,  wood-work  (including  Burmese  carving), 
cane-work,  and  cloth-weaving.  All  the  forms  and  registers 
used  in  the  public  offices  of  the  Province,  amounting  to  about 
ten  million  sheets  annually,  are  printed  or  lithographed  in  the 
Nagpur  jail,  which  contains  thirty  presses  of  different  sizes. 
The  Agricultural  department  maintains  a  model  farm,  which 
is  devoted  to  agricultural  experiment  and  research.  Tlie 
Victoria  Technical  Institute  is  now  under  construction  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Queen  Empress.  When  finished  it  will 
take  over  the  Agricultural  and  Engineering  classes  in  the 
schools,  and  also  teach  various  handicrafts.  NSgpur  is  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese  and  has  a  cathedral 
and  convent     There  is  also  a  mission  of  the  Scottish  Free 
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Church,    of    which    the    Rev.    S.    Hislop,    whose     ethno- 
graphical and  other  writings  on  the  Central  Provinces  are 
well-known,  was  for  long  a  member.    The  Morris  and  Hislop 
Colleges  prepare  candidates  for  degrees  in  Arts;   they  are 
aided,  but  not  maintained,   by  Government,  and  had    207 
Students  in  1903-4.     The  Morris  College  also  prepares  candi- 
dates for  degrees  in  Law,  and  42  students  are  taking  this 
course.     The  other  educational  institutions  comprise   three 
aided  high  schools,  containing  together  404  students;  and, 
besides  middle  school  branches  attached  to  the  high  scfaoc^ 
four  English  middle  schools,  of  which  two  are  for  Muhammadan 
and  Telugu  boys  respectively,  and  forty-five  primary  schools. 
The    St.   Francis    de    Sales    and    Bishop's  schools  are   for 
European  boys,  and  the  St  Joseph's  Convent  school   for 
girls.     They  are  attended    by  520  children.     The  special 
institutions  consist  of  male  and  female  normal  schools  for 
jteachers,  and  the  agricultural  school     The  normal  schools 
train  students  to  qualify  for  teaching  in  rural  schools.     They 
are  entirely  supported  from  Provincial  revenues,  and  contain 
39  male  and  19  female  students,  both  classes  of  whom  receive 
stipends  or  scholarships.      The  agricultural  school  has   42 
students;  it  is  connected  with  the  model  farm,  and  gives 
instruction  regarding  improved  methods  and  implements  of 
agriculture  to  subordinate  Government  officials  and  the  sons 
of  landowners.    The  medical  institutions  comprise  the  Mayo 
and  Dufferin  hospitals  for  males  and  females  respectively, 
with  combined  accommodation  for  112  in-patients,  and  9  other 
dispensaries. 

Narkher.— Town  in  the  Katol  tahsil  of  Nfigpur  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21^  29'  N.  and  78^  32'  E., 
45  miles  north-west  of  NSgpur  city  by  road  through  Kalmesh- 
war  and  Sawargaon.  Population  (1901),  7,726.  Narkher  is 
not  a  municipality,  but  a  town  fund  is  raised  for  sanitary 
purposes.  The  population  is  almost  solely  agricultural,  and 
the  lands  surrounding  the  town  are  very  rich,  the  revenue  of 
Narkher  village  being  the  highest  in  the  District.  A  large 
weekly  cattle  market  is  held,  and  there  is  a  vernacular  middle 
school. 

R&mtek  Town,— Head-quarters  of  the  ta?ial  of  the  same 
name,  Nagpur  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21**  24'  N. 
and  79°  20'  E.,  24  miles  north-east  of  Ndgpur  city  by  road  and 
13  miles  from  Salwa  railway  station.  Population  (1901),  8,732. 
The  town  lies  round  the  foot  of  a  detached  hill  forming  the 
western  extremity  of  the  sm^l  Amblgarh  range.    As  i3  shown 
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by  its  name  (*  the  hill  of  Rama '  or  Vishnu)  it  is  a  sacred  place 
of  the  Hindus.  On  the  hill,  standing  about  500  feet  above 
the  town,  are  a  number  of  temples,  which,  owing  to  their 
many  coats  of  whitewash,  can  be  seen  gleaming  in  the  sun 
from  a  long  distance.  The  principal  temple  is  that  of  RSlm 
Chandra  standing  above  the  others  in  the  inner  citadel,  which 
is  protected  by  two  lines  of  walls,  both  of  recent  origin,  while 
a  third  line  runs  roimd  the  Ambala  tank  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL 
The  tank  is  lined  throughout  with  stone  revetments  and  stq)s ; 
it  is  said  to  be  very  deep,  and  fish  abound  in  it  From  the 
west  end  of  the  tank  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  up  the  hill,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  which  another  flight  descends  to  the  town 
of  Ramtek.  About  27  tanks  in  all  have  been  constructed 
round  the  town.  Rtmtek  was  constituted  a  municipality  in 
1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901 
averaged  Rs.  8,400.  In  1903-4  the  receipts  were  Rs.  10,000, 
derived  mainly  from  octroL  A  large  religious  fair  is  held  here 
in  December  and  a  smaller  one  in  March.  The  December 
fair  lasts  for  15  days,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  in 
cloth  and  utensils  takes  place,  dealers  coming  from  Jubbulpore 
and  Mandla.  A  large  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is 
covered  with  betel-vine  gardens.  The  variety  called  kapuri  is 
chiefly  grown,  and  is  much  esteemed  locally.  The  importance 
of  the  town  is  now  increasing,  owing  to  the  manganese  mines 
which  are  worked  in  the  tract  adjoining  it  A  weekly  cattle 
market  is  held.  The  educational  institutions  comprise  an 
English  middle,  girls',  and  branch  schools,  and  a  dispensary 
has  also  been  established. 

Saoner.—Town  in  the  taMl  and  District  of  NSgpur, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21^  23'  N.  and  78°  55'  E., 
23  miles  north-west  of  NSgpur  city  on  the  ChhindwEra  roacL 
The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  KoUUr  river,  the  people 
on  the  northern  bank  consisting  of  MarithSs,  and  those  on 
the  southern  of  Lodl^  KirSrs,  and  other  immigrants  from 
Northern  India.  The  present  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  old 
one  of  Saraswatpur  or  '  the  city  of  Saraswati,'  the  goddess  of 
wisdom.  Population  (1901X  5)28i.  The  town  contains  an 
old  temple  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone  without  mortar^ 
and  the  ruins  of  a  fort  ascribed  to  the  Gaolis.  Saoner  was 
constituted  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts 
during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  2,800.  In  1903-4 
the  income  was  Rs.  5,000,  derived  mainly  from  a  house  tax, 
market  dues,  and  rents  of  land.  The  town  is  an  important 
cotton  mart,  and  possesses  three  ginning  factories  containing 
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1 08  cotton  gins,  two  of  which  are  combined  with  cotton  presses. 
The  aggr^;ate  capital  of  these  factories  is  about  4^  lakhs,  and 
two  of  them  have  been  opened  since  1900.  The  Saoner 
ginning  factory,  started  in  1883,  was  the  first  in  the  District. 
A  hand-dyeing  industry  is  also  carried  on,  in  connexion  with 
which  cd  {Marinda  citrifoHa)  was  fcmnerly  cultivated  round  the 
town.  A  few  trees  are  still  left  A  large  weekly  cattle  market 
is  held,  and  there  are  an  English  middle  school  and  bninch 
schools.  A  dispensary  is  maintained  by  the  mission  of  the 
Scottish  Free  Church. 

Sitftbaldi. — A  small  hiH  and  foit  in  Nflgpur  city,  Central 
Provinces,  situated  in  21°  9'  N.  and  79**  7'  E.  It  was  the 
scene  of  an  important  action  in  181 7.  War  between  the 
British  and  the  PeshwH  of  Poona  had  b^;un  on  November  14 ; 
but  Appa  S^ib,  the  Bhonsla  R3j2  of  N9gpur,  was  nominally 
in  alliance  with  the  British,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Ridiard) 
Jenkins  was  Resident  at  his  court  On  November  24, 
however,  Appa  SShib  received  in  public  darbdr  a  golden 
standard  sent  by  the  PeshwH  and  the  title  of  general-in-chief 
of  the  Mardth^  armies.  This  was  held  to  be  a  dedaraticxi 
of  hostility ;  and  the  Subsidiary  force  at  NSgpur,  consisting  of 
the  20th  and  24th  Madras  In&ntry,  both  very  weak,  3  troops 
of  Bengal  cavalry,  and  4  six-pounder  guns,  occupied  Sltibaldl, 
a  position  consisting  of  two  eminences  joined  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  ground  about  300  yards  in  length,  that  to  the  north 
being  smaller  than  the  other.  Here  during  the  night  of 
November  26  and  the  following  day  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Nagpur  troops,  numbering  18,000  men,  of  whom  a  quarter 
were  Arabs,  with  36  guns.  Numerous  charges  were  repulsed, 
until  at  9  a.m.  on  the  27th  the  explosion  of  an  ammunition 
cart  threw  the  defenders  of  the  smaller  hill  into  confusion,  and 
it  was  carried  by  the  enemy.  The  advantages  afforded  by  the 
position  to  the  British  troops  had  now  to  a  large  extent  been 
lost,  the  larger  hill  being  within  easy  musket-range  of  the 
smaller.  Officers  and  men  were  falling  fost,  and  the  enemy 
began  to  close  in  for  a  general  assault  on  the  position.  At 
this  critical  moment  the  cavalry  commander.  Captain  Fitzgerald, 
formed  up  his  troops  outside  the  Residency  enclosure  below 
the  hill,  where  they  had  been  waiting,  charged  the  enemy's 
horse  and  captured  a  small  battery.  The  dispirited  infiEuitry 
took  heart  on  seeing  this  success,  and  the  smaller  hill  was 
retaken  by  a  combined  effort  A  second  cavalry  charge  com- 
pleted the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  and  by  noon  the  battle 
was  over.     The  British  lost  367  killed  and  wounded.     In 
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a  few  days  the  Resident  was  reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  and 
demanded  the  disbandment  of  the  NSgpur  army.  Appa  SlUiib 
himself  surrendered,  but  his  troops  prepared  for  resistance; 
and  on  December  16  was  fought  the  battle  of  Ndgpur  over  the 
ground  lying  between  the  NSg  river,  the  SakardarH  tank,  and 
the  Sonegaon  road.  The  MartthH  army  was  completely  de- 
feated and  lost  its  whole  camp  with  40  elephants,  41  guns 
in  battery,  and  23  in  a  neighbouring  d^p6t.  The  result  of 
this  battle  was  the  cession  of  all  the'  Ndgpur  territories  north 
of  the  Narbada,  and  Northern  Berdr. 

Umrer  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  iah^l  of  the  same 
name^  NSgpur  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  20**  52'  N. 
and  79^  20^  £.,  29  miles  south-east  of  NSgpur  city  on 
the  metalled  road  to  Mdl  in  ChSnda.  Population  (1901), 
i5>943«  Umrer  is  the  eleventh  town  in  the  Province  in  size. 
It  contains  a  Manlthft  fort  and  an  old  temple  inside  it  with 
walls  17  feet  thick,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Raja  Kfim  Sah  of  Chanda  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Umrer  was 
created  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during 
the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  17,400.  In  1903-4  the 
income  was  Rs.  24,000,  principally  derived  from  octroi  The 
staple  industry  of  Umrer  is  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloths  with 
silk  borders  by  hand.  White  loin-cloths  with  red  borders  are 
generally  woven,  the  thread  being  dyed  with  lac  About 
10,000  persons  are  dependent  on  the  industry.  Umrer  pos- 
sesses English  middle,  girls',  and  private  Urda  schools,  and 
a  dispensary.    A  small  weekly  cattle  market  is  held. 

Chftnda  District. — Southernmost  District  of  the  Central  Bonn- 
Provinces,  in  the  Nagpur  Division,  and  lying  between  18®  42' ^"^p®"- 
o       #  ^,         ,  ^o     ^,        ,«««       :.  -  ^  figuration, 

and  20  52'  N.  and  78  48  and  81*  E.,  with  an  area  of  10,156  \Sa  hill 

square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nandgaon  "»<1  n^«r 
State  and  Bhandara,  Nagpur,  and  Wardha  Districts ;  on  the  "y**^*- 
west  and  south-west  by  the  Yeotmal  District  of  Berar  and  the 
Nizam's  Dominions ;  and  on  the  east  by  theBastarand  Kanker 
States  and  Drug  District  The  shape  of  the  District  is  an 
irregular  triangle  with  its  base  to  the  north  and  tapering  to  the 
south,  where  the  narrow  strip  of  the  Sironcha  iahsUl  runs  down 
beside  the  Godavari  river.  The  Wardha,  Pranhita,  and  Goda- 
vari  rivers  successively  mark  the  western  border,  while  to  the 
north  the  Wunna  divides  Chanda  from  Wardha  District  for  a 
short  distance  previous  to  its  junction  with  the  Wardha.  The 
western  portion,  between  the  Wardha  and  Erai  rivers,  and  a 
small  strip  along  the  north  consist  of  undulating  open  country. 
East  of  this,  to  the  Wainganga,  the  surface  is  generally  broken 
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either  by  isolated  hills  or  small  ranges,  large  areas  are  covered 
with  forest,  and  the  soil  is  generally  sandy.    The  Waingangft 
flows  from  north  to  south  through  the  centre  of  the  District 
to  its  junction  with  the  Wardh§  at  SeonI,  when  their  combined 
streams  become  the  Pranhita.     The  greater  part  of  the  country 
east  of  it  is  included  in  the  zamlnddri  estates,  and  consists  of 
an  elevated  plateau  stretching  from  north  to  south  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  District,  from  which  again  rise  numerous 
rang^  of  hills,  while  dense  masses  of  forest  extend  over  plateau 
and  valleys  alike.     As  already  noted,   three  of  the  leading 
rivers  of  the  Province,  the  WardhS,  WaingangS,  and  GodSvari, 
are  included  in  the  drainage  system  of  ChUnda,  while  the 
Seon^th,  the  largest  feeder  of  the  MahanadI,  rises  in  the  north- 
eastern zamlnddris.    Each  of  these  streams  has  numerous 
tributaries,  the  most  important  of  those  joining  the  Waingangi 
being  the  Andh&ri,  the  Botewahi,  the  DenI,  the  Garhvl,  and 
the   Kobragarhl,  which  with  the  main  river  carry  off  the 
drainage  of  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the  District. 
The  chief  affluents  of  the  Wardha  are  the  Pengang^  and  Erai, 
while  the  Bandift  drains  the  south-eastern  zamlnddris  and  joins 
the  Indravati.    West  of  the  WaingangS  the  principal  hills  are 
the  Chimur,  MQl,  and  Phers§garh  ranges,  and  east  of  it  those 
of  Surj3garh  and  Tlp3garh.    The  general  height  of  the  plain 
country  is  about  900  feet  above  sea-level  in  the  north  of  the 
District,  falling  to  658  feet  at  Ch^da  and  406  at  Sironcha. 
Except  in  the  open  country  on  the  west  and  north,  the  whole 
District  is  thickly  wooded. 

Geology.  East  of  the  Wainganga  gneissic  rocks  constitute  the  principal 
formation,  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz  being  the  typical  rocks. 
To  the  west  of  that  river  the  District  is  mainly  occupied  by 
rocks  of  the  Upper  GondwSna  system,  consisting  of  red  clay 
and  soft  sandstone,  covered  by  coarse,  loosely-compacted  sand- 
stone and  shale.  Fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  three 
well-defined  seams  of  limestone.  The  Wardha  valley  coal- 
field occupies  a  belt  of  75  miles  along  the  Wardha  river,  and 
an  area  of  about  1,000  square  miles. 

Botany.  The  forest  v^etation  in  the  District  is  of  a  mixed  character. 

Teak  (Tectona  grandis)  \s  fairly  general,  but  is  not  anywhere 
very  plentiful.  The  principal  trees  are  sdj  {TerminaUa  iomeih 
tosa)^  bijasal  (Pterocarpus  Marsupium\  rohan  (Soymida  febri* 
fuga)^  kaddam  {Stephegyne  parvifolia\  haldu{AdinacordifoUa\ 
semur  (Bombax  maiabaricum\  mahud  {Bassia  latifoUa),  dhaura 
{Atiogeissus  latifolia\  tendu  (Diospyros  meianoxylon)^  garari 
{Cleisianthus  coliinus)^  and  palds  {Butea  frondosa).      SakU 
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{BoswelUa  serraid)  is  very  abundant  on  the  dry  hills  and 
plateaux ;  other  trees  met  with  are  behrd,  or  satin-wood  {Ghloro- 
xylonSwieiema\  reunjkd{Acada  leucophIoea\  baherd{  TerminaUa 
belericd)^  siris  (AUn%%iaodoratUsifna\kaikri{Garuga pinnata\ 
moyen  {Odina  fVodier), ghant  or  tnokhd  (Schrebera  5wieteni(ndes\ 
pader  {Stereospermum  cheionoides\  anjan  {Terminalia  Arjufia\ 
and  nirmaU  (Strychnos  potatorum).  Near  villages  tamarinds 
and  mangoes  abound,  and  in  the  south  of  the  District  groves 
of  the  palmyra  palm  {Borassus  flabtitifer)  occur. 

Almost  all  the  wild  animals  belonging  to  the  Central  Pro-  Fauna, 
vinces  occur  in  ChSnda  District,  with  the  probable  exception 
of  the  hunting  leopard.  Tigers  and  leopards  are  comparatively 
frequent,  and  bears  are  common  in  parts.  The  bison  occurs 
in  suitable  forests.  The  buffalo  is  found  only  in  the  Ahiri 
%amnddri  and  part  of  the  Ghot  pargana,  Sdmbar  are  fairly 
numerous  in  suitable  forests,  but  spotted  deer  are  compara- 
tively rare*  The  bardsinghd  or  swamp  deer  is  found  in  Ahiri 
in  small  numbers,  and  the  mouse  deer  in  the  same  forests. 
Antelope  are  decreasing  in  numbers  in  the  open  country  on 
the  west  In  the  Ahiri  range  is  found  the  large  maroon 
squirrel.  Wild  hog  are  numerous,  and  large  packs  of  wild 
dogs  have  been  most  destructive  to  the  game.  All  the  usual 
game  birds  are  also  found,  and  duck  and  snipe  visit  the  District 
in  considerable  numbers  during  the  cold  season. 

The  climate  is  slightly  hotter  than  that  of  NSgpur,  and  the  Climate 
heat  of  the  summer  months  is  trying.    On  the  whole,  how-  ?^{^* 
ever,  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  for  a  rice  District  malaria  is 
exceptionally  rare.    The  autumn  mcHiths  are  as  usual  the  most 
unhealthy. 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  51  inches  at  Chanda  town  Rainfall, 
and  46  at  Warora.    Failure  of  rainfall  has  been  very  in- 
frequent. 

Bhindak,  a  village  near  ChlUida,  was  possibly  the  capital  of  History, 
the  old  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vfikgtaka,  embracing  the  modem 
Province  of  Ber^r  and  the  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces  south 
of  the  NarbadH  and  east  as  far  as  the  Waingang^  Inscriptions 
show  that  this  kingdom  existed  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
century,  or  until  shortly  after  the  rise  into  power  of  the  Gond 
dynasty  of  ChSnda.  The  Gonds  probably  became  prominent 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Hindu  kingdom.  The  names  of  nineteen  kings  are  given 
as  having  reigned  from  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  to  1751. 
The  Ch&nda  kings  are  called  the  BalUU:  SShi  family  after  Sarj^ 
Ballftr  Sdh,  the  ninth  |mnce,  who  may  have  lived  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  assumed  this  title  after 
proceeding  to  Delhi.    The  eleventh  prince,  Hit  Sah,  built  the 
Chftnda  citadel,  and  completed  the  city  walls  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  predecessor.     His  grandson,  Kim  S^  was 
probably  the  first  of  the  line  to  adopt  the  Hindu  faith.     The 
son  of  this  Kim  Sih  is  mentioned  in  the  Ain-i-Akbarf  as  an 
independent  prince,  paying  no  tribute  to  Delhi,  and  havii^  an 
army  of  1,000  cavalry  and  40,000  infantry.     From  the  time  of 
Akbar  until  the  days  of  the  Marfithis,  the  Chinda  princes 
seem  to  have  been  tolerably  independent  and  powerful,  for 
both  in  their  own  annals  and  in  those  of  the  Deogarh  line  we 
find  them  recorded  as  gaining  an  important  victory  over  the  latter 
rising  Gond  power  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Probably  it  is  to  this  period  that  may  be  referred  the  carvings 
of  the  Chinda  device,  a  winged  lion,  which  have  lately  been 
found  on  the  walls  of  Giwilgarh,  a  famous  hill-fortress  on  the 
southem  brow  of  the  Sitpuri  range,  which  was  for  long  the 
stronghold  of  Berir.    The  Gond  kings  of  Chinda  are  shown 
by  their  architectural  achievements — ^the  sj  miles  of  stone 
walls  of  Chinda,    its  fine  gates,  and  its  regal  tombs,  the 
stone  embankment  and  remains  of  the  palace  on  the  Junoni 
tank,  and  other  buildings — ^to  have  attained  a  comparatively 
advanced  degree  of  civilization.    Their  rule  was  peaceful  and 
beneficent,  they  extended  cultivation  and  irrigation,  and  under 
them  the  District  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  has 
perhaps  not  since  been  equalled.    In  1751  the  Gonds  were 
ousted,  and  the  District  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
Marithis,  forming  from  this  period  a  portion  of  the  NSgpur 
kingdom.     Chinda  with  ChhatUsgarh  was  allotted  in  succes- 
sion to  the  younger  brothers  of  two  of  the  Bhonsla  Riljis,  and 
under  their  wasteful  and  rapacious  govemment  the  condition 
of  the  District  greatly  deteriorated.     In  181 7  occurred  the 
rebellion  of  Appa  SShib ;  and  in  support  of  his  cause  the 
zananddr  of  Ahiri  garrisoned  Chinda  against  the  British,  while 
an  army  dispatched  to  Appa  Sihib's  assistance  by  the  Peshwi 
of  Poona  reached  the  Wardhi  river  ten  miles  west  of  Chinda. 
It  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  two  British  bngades  at  Pan- 
dharkawadi  in  April,  1818;  and  the  British  forces  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Chanda  and,  after  a  few  days'  siege,  carried  the 
town  by  assault,  the  regular  garrison  falling  to  a  man  in  its 
defence. 

From  1818  till  1830  the  District  was  administered  by  British 
officers  under  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  and  subsequently  made 
over  to  RaghujI  III,  the  last  Bhonsla  Riji.    On  his  death 
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without  heirs  it  lapsed  to  the  British  Government  in  1853. 
During  the  Mutiny  the  two  petty  zaminddrs  of  Monumpalll 
and  ArpalU  with  Ghot  rebelled,  and  raised  a  mixed  force  of 
Gonds  and  north-country  RohiUas.  Two  telegraph  officers 
encamped  on  the  PrSnhita  were  murdered.  The  disturbance 
was  put  down  and  the  rebel  sananddrs  captured,  largely  by 
the  aid  of  Lakshml  Bai,  zaminddr  of  Ahiri.  As  a  reward  she 
received  sixty-seven  villages  of  their  forfeited  territories,  com- 
prising the  Ghot  pargana^  which  the  zamndar  of  Ahiri  holds 
in  ordinary  proprietary  right.  The  descendant  of  the  old 
Gond  ruling  family  still  lives  in  Ch2nda  and  receives  a  small 
political  pension^  first  granted  by  the  MarSthSs  and  continued 
by  the  British.  In  i860  the  British  Government  obtained 
by  cession  from  the  Niz^Un  six  idluks  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
God^vari,  which  were  formed  into  the  Upper  GodHvari  District 
of  the  Central  Provinces.  In  1874  the  Upper  God&vari 
District  was  abolished,  and  four  taluks  became  the  SironchU 
tahsul  of  Chanda  District,  while  the  remaining  two  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Madras  P/esidency.  It  has  recently  been 
decided  to  transfer  three  of  these  taluks  to  Madras'. 

Ch2nda  is  rich  in  antiquarian  remains,  the  most  important  Aichaeo- 
of  which  are  described  in  the  articles  on  Bhandak,  Chanda  ^^^y- 
Town,  and  Markandi.  Of  the  others  but  a  bare  list  can  be 
given.  They  include  the  cave  temples  at  Bh&idak  and  Winj- 
bSsani,  Dew^  and  Ghiigus ;  the  rock  temple  in  the  bed  of  the 
Wardh2  below  BallSlpur,  which  during  the  flood  season  is 
several  fathoms  under  water ;  the  ancient  temples  at  Mfirkandi, 
Nert,  Warhll,  Armori,  Deotek,  BhatiUa,  Bh&idak,  WairSgarh, 
WSghnak,  KesUlborl,.  and  Ghorpeth;  and  the  forts  of  Wair&- 
garh,  Ball^pur,  KhatorS,  and  S^aon. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumera-  The 
tions  was  as  follows:  (1881)  649,146;  (1891)  697,610 ;P*^P^*' 
(1901)  601,533.  Between  i88i  and  1891  the  rate  of  increase 
was  *i\  per  cent  During  the  last  decade  the  population  has 
decreased  by  14-6  per  cent.  The  District  had  poor  crops  both 
in  1896  and  in  1897,  and  was  very  severely  affected  by  famine 
in  1900.  The  largest  decreases  were  in  the  zandndaris  of  the 
ChSnda  and  Bramhapun  tahsils^  which  lost  15^  and  24^  per 
cent  respectively,  while  the  decline  in  the  Bramhapurl  tahnil 
outside  the  zanandaris  was  20  per  cent  In  the  Sironchjl 
tahsUl  the  jowdr  crop  did  not  fail  in  1897,  and  the  people 
gained  by  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  produce.    The  District 

'  This  transfer  had  been  sanctioned  and  the  arrangements  for  it  were 
nnder  consideratioo  at  the  time  of  writing  (1906). 
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has  two  towns,  Chanda  and  Warora,  and  2,584  inhabfted 
villages.  The  principal  statistics  of  population,  based  on  the 
Census  of  1901,  are  shown  below : — 
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The  transfer  of  the  taluks  of  Nugur,  AlbSka,  and  Cherl2  of 
the  Sironcha  iahsll^  covering  an  area  of  593  square  miles  and 
containing  142  villages  with  20,218  inhabitants,  to  the  Madras 
Presidency,  which  was  under  contemplation  in  1906,  has  been 
allowed  for  in  the  statistics  given  above.     In  1905  the  Ahiri 
zamndari  was  transferred  to  the  Sironcha  tahsUl^  and  a  new 
iahsil  was  formed  at  Garhchiroli,  containing  the  tananddris  of 
the  Bramhapurf  iahsUl  and  those  of  the  Chanda  tahal  except 
Ahiri,  with  a  strip  of  non-zamlnddri  area.    The  corrected 
District  figures  of  area  and  population  are  10,156  square  miles 
and  581,315  persons.    The  statistics  given  in  the  remainder  of 
this  article  are  for  the  District  as  it  stood  before  the  transfer 
of  territory,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  density  and  number 
of  villages.    The  density  of  population  i^  only  57  persons  per 
square  mile,  being  the  lowest  in  the  Province.    The  open 
country  is  fairly  well  populated,  but  the  large  zananddri  areas 
are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  forest  and  contain  very  few 
inhabitants.    About  77  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Hindus 
and   21  per  cent   Animists.    Muhammadans  number  more 
than  10,000,  of  whom  about  a  quarter  live  in  Chanda  and 
Warora.    There  is  great  diversity  of  language,  as  of  caste^  in 
Chanda ;  63  per  cent  of  the  population  speak  Marathi,  more 
than  16  per  cent.  Gondi,  12  per  cent  Telugu,  and  5  per  cent 
the  Chhattisgarhi   dialect  of  Eastern    Hindi.    The  Telugu 
population   reside   principally   in   the   Sironcha    tahaly    but 
numbers  of  persons  belonging  to  Telugu  castes  are  found  in 
several  large  villages  of  the  Chanda  tahsiL    The  speakers  of 
Chhattisgarhi  belong  chiefly  to  the  Ambagarh-Chauki  zanan- 
dart  in  the  northnsast  comer  of  the  District,  which  adjoins 
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NSndgaon.  The  MarathI  speakers  live  all  over  the  open 
country,  while  the  forests  east  and  south  of  the  WaingangS  are 
populated  chiefly  by  Gonds. 

Br&hmans  (5,000)  are  the  largest  landholders.  Kunbis  Their 
(95,000)  and  MarftthSs  (1,500)  together  form  17  per  cent  of  ^™t*^^ 
the  population.  Kohlls  number  7,000 ;  but  with  the  decay  of  tions. 
sugar-cane  cultivation  and  the  repeated  failures  of  rice,  they 
have  fallen  into  poor  circumstances.  Other  numerous  castes 
are  Ahirs  or  herdsmen  (17,000),  and  Telis  or  oil-pressers 
(32,000),  both  of  whom  are  now  engaged  principally  in  cultiva- 
tion. Gonds  (135,000)  form  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
population.  The  M^Uia  Gonds  are  almost  a  separate  race. 
They  are  generally  tall  and  well  built,  in  great  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  type  of  Gond.  Their  marriage  is  adult,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  girl  is  essential.  Sexual  licence  before  marriage  is 
an  ordinary  custom,  but  alter  marriage  husbands  not  infre- 
quently murder  their  wives,  if  they  discover  that  they  have 
been  unfaithful.  In  a  District  with  so  many  rivers,  Dhlmars 
(31,000)  or  fishermen  are  naturally  numerous,  forming  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  are  generally  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, as  also  are  the  impure  menial  caste  of  Mehras  or 
MahSrs  (74,000),  who  constitute  12  per  cent.  The  whole  of 
the  Sironcha  iahsUl  is  held  by  a  superior  proprietor  of  the 
Velam§  caste,  who  resides  at  Hyderabad.  About  70  per  cent. 
of  the  population  were  returned  as  dependent  on  agriculture 
in  1901. 

Christians  number  266,  of  whom  204  are  natives.    The  Christian 
Church  of  Scotland  supports  a  mission  in  Ch^da  with  four  °'^^'^- 
schools,  while  in  SironchS  the  American  Methodist  Mission, 
founded   in    1893,  has   several   schools  principally  for  the 
depressed  Dher  boys. 

Black  soil  is  found  in  the  tracts  adjoining  the  WardhH  river,  General 
and  in  the  dodb  between  the  Wardha  and  Erai  comprising  most  agricnl- 
of  the  Warora  tahsUl^  and  north  of  Chimur.    An  alluvial  belt  ditbnT" 
of  black  soil  mixed  with  sand  also  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wainganga.     Elsewhere  the  yellow  soil  formed  from  metamor- 
phic  rock  is  generally  prevalent.     Inferior  sandy  and  stony 
soils  cover  a  large  area  in  the  zamlnddris.    In  the  Sironcha 
tahsil  a  good  deal  of  alluvial  black  soil  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Godavari.     Linseed,  gram,  and  wheat  are  grown  prind- 
pally  in  the  black  soil  lands  of  the  Chanda  Haveli  and  those 
adjoining  the  Wardha  river,  while  jowar  is  the  chief  crop  in 
Sironcha  and  the  Warora  tahsil^  and  rice  in  the  centre  and 
east  of  the  District* 
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Chief  agri-  ^  About  4,851  square  miles,  amounting  to  48  per  cent,  of  the 
^°^Sti  ^  total  area  of  the  District,  are  included  in  the  twenty  sananddri 
and  crops,  estates,  while  9,000  acres  are  held  free  of  revenue,  and  8,000 
have  been  sold  outright  under  the  Waste  Land  Rules.  More 
than  300  square  miles  have  been  allotted  for  settlement  on  the 
ryotwari  system,  of  which  55  square  miles  are  cultivated  and 
pay  a  revenue  of  Rs.  21,000.  The  principal  statistics  of 
cultivation  in  1903-4  are  shown  below,  areas  being  in  square 
miles : — 
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Considerable  areas  of  land  are  at  present  under  old  and  new 
fallows.  Rice  covers  355  square  miles,  jowar  349  square  miles, 
linseed  and  til  95  square  miles  each,  cotton  79  square  miles, 
wheat  67  square  miles,  and  gram  31  square  miles.  In  recent 
years  the  acreage  of  the  wheat  crop  has  fallen  by  a  hal^  while 
that  oijowdr  has  increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent  Jowdr 
is  grown  both  as  an  autumn  and  spring  crop,  the  latter  [»e- 
dominating.  Cotton  is  also  grown  both  as  an  autumn  and 
spring  crop,  the  latter  practice  being  followed  in  the  rice 
country  in  the  same  manner  as  with/ttm^ar,  the  reason  in  both 
cases  probably  being  to  avoid  the  deleterious  effect  produced 
by  a  heavy  rainfall  The  spring  cotton  is  said  to  have  the 
stronger  staple.  77/  has  become  a  crop  of  some  importance 
in  recent  years.  Less  than  1,000  acres  are  now  under  sugar- 
cane; its  cultivation  has  decreased  with  the  unfavourable 
seasons,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  local  product  to  compete 
in  price  with  that  from  Northern  India.  Bh&idak  and  the 
adjoining  village  of  ChichordI  contain  a  number  of  betd-vine 
gardens,  and  the  leaf  produced  is  of  good  quality.  In  the 
zananddris  the  Gonds  still  practise  dahya  or  shifting  cultiva- 
tion. A  pjot  of  ground  is  covered  with  brushwood,  4  to  6 
inches  deep.  This  is  fired  just  before  the  rains,  and,  when 
they  break,  rice  is  scattered  broadcast  among  the  ashes.    In  the 

^  In  the  Btatistici  of  coltiTation  and  caltivable  waste  here  given,  2,994 
square  miles  of  watte  land  in  the  Mamindari  estates  whidi  have  not  been 
cadastrally  surveyed  are  excluded  from  the  total  area  of  the  District 
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second  year  a  small  millet  is  sown,  and  the  land  is  then  left 
fallow  for  ten  years,  as  the  available  timber  fuel  near  it  has 
been  exhausted,  and  its  transport  from  a  distance  is  extremely 
laborious.  Rents  are  paid  by  the  *  axe '  of  land,  which  is  roughly 
about  an  acre. 

The  area  under  the  valuable  cotton  crop  has  nearly  trebled  Improye- 
in  the  last  few  years,  while  manure  is  now  more  largely  applied  ^^1!!* 
to  both  rice  and  cotton.     During  the  decade  ending  i904tural 
Rs.  92,000  was  advanced  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  pr*c**cc- 
Act,  principally  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  tanks,  and 
5i  lakhs  under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans  Act. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  irrigation  Chanda  is  second  only  Irrigation, 
to  Bhand^a.  In  a  normal  year  nearly  230  square  miles,  or 
22  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area,  are  irrigated.  In  1903-4  the 
area  was  182  square  miles.  About  7,000  acres  of  this  consists 
of  garden  crops  and  sugar-cane,  and  the  remainder  of  rice. 
Irrigation  is  applied  in  the  usual  manner  from  tanks,  both  by 
percolation  and  by  cutting  an  outlet  in  the  embankment  and 
carrying  the  water  to  the  fields  through  mud  channels.  A  very 
few  of  the  largest  tanks  are  provided  with  an  inferior  masonry 
outlet,  but  most  of  them  have  no  sluices  or  permanent  waste- 
weirs.  The  supply  of  water  depends  on  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  rainfall  to  fill  the  tanks,  and  in  years  of  complete  drought 
only  a  quarter  of  the  ordinary  area  can  be  irrigated.  There 
are  nearly  6,000  tanks  in  the  District,  with  an  ordinary 
capacity  of  irrigating  an  average  of  24  acres  each,  and  about 
1,600  wells,  which  supply  an  acre  and  a  half  each.  The  best 
tanks  are  situated  in  the  tract  north  of  Mul,  on  both  sides  of 
the  N§gpur  road.  Profitable  schemes  for  tanks  to  irrigate  an 
additional  100,000  acres  at  a  cost  of  about  20  lakhs  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Irrigation  department,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  other  protective  projects.  A  scheme  for  a  canal  in 
the  doab  between  the  Wainganga  and  Andh^i  rivers  has  been 
suggested. 

Cattle  are  bred  all  over  the  District  in  the  forest  tracts,  the  Cattle, 
bulls  being  selected  and  kept  for  breeding.  The  bullocks  ^^'"'^ 
used  for  rice  cultivation  are  small  and  usually  white,  while  in 
the  spring-crop  country  large  bullocks,  like  those  of  BerSr, 
and  usually  red  and  white  or  reddish  brown  in  colour,  are 
employed*  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  price, 
and  also  in  the  working  life  of  the  two  breeds,  those  used  in 
the  rice  country  being  much  cheaper,  and,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  work,  shorter-lived  than  the  others.  Buffaloes  are  used 
for  the  carriage  of  the  rice  plants  in  transplantation,  but  they 

cp.  B  b 
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are  not  much  in  favour.  Most  of  the  ghi  produced  is  from 
buffalo's  milk.  Goats  and  sheep  are  kept  in  lai^ge  numbers 
in  ChlUida,  the  total  of  sheep  being  greater  than  in  any 
other  District  of  the  Central  Provinces  except  Raipur.  They 
are  kept  by  the  professional  shepherd  castes  of  Dhangars  azxi 
KuramwSrs,  and  the  manure  which  they  afford  is  valuable. 
In  Sironch^  there  is  a  special  breed  of  large,  straight-haired 
sheep,  generally  white,  and  sometimes  reddish  brown  in  a^our. 
They  grow  to  3  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  give  i  to  « 
seers  (2  to  4  lb.)  of  milk  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
ghl.  The  rams  are  used  for  fighting,  and  matches  are  arrai^ed 
on  festivals. 

Forests.  Government  forests  cover  2,672  square  miles,  or  about  36 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  District  In  addition  to 
this  the  zaminddri  and  mdiguzdri  forests  cover  3,919  square 
miles.  The  forests  are  well  distributed,  and  very  few  villages 
are  more  than  three  miles  from  some  part  of  them.  The  most 
important  tracts  are  the  Ahiri  range,  which  supplies  teak  for 
export,  and  the  Mohurll  and  Haveli  ranges,  which  used  to  supply 
the  Warora  colliery  with  pit-props,  fuel,  and  charcoal.  The 
ordinary  species  of  trees  found  have  already  been  described. 
The  extensive  bamboo  forests  west  of  the  WaingangS  seeded 
in  1900,  but  most  of  the  seed  was  destroyed  by  an  insect,  so 
that  there  has  been  little  reproduction.  A  consid^able 
quantity  of  lac  was  formerly  gathered,  but  it  was  recklessly 
taken  for  sale  during  the  famine,  leaving  no  wood  for  stock, 
and  the  supplies  have  consequently  been  depleted.  The  forest 
revenue  in  1903-4  amounted  to  about  2  lakhs,  of  which 
Rs.  75,000  was  realized  from  sales  of.  timber  and  Rs.  55,000 
from  grazing  fees. 

Minerals.  A  colliery  was  worked  by  Government  at  Waroril  in  the 
Wardha  valley  coal-field  from  1871,  the  output  of  coal  in  1904 
being  about  112,000  tons,  which  sold  for  52  lakhs,  while  the 
net  earnings  were  nearly  2  lakhs.  About  1,000  persons  were 
employed  in  the  colliery.  The  coal  was  sold  to  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  to  municipalities  for  water-works,  and 
to  cotton  mills  and  ginning  factories.  The  WarorS  colliery  was 
closed  in  1906.  Another  coal-field  exists  at  Bandar,  about  30 
miles  north-east  of  WarorS,  which  contains  three  seams  with 
a  total  thickness  of  38  feet.  Seams  have  also  been  found  at 
BalllUpur,  six  miles  south  of  Ch^nda,  at  DudhoU,  a  village  near 
it,  and  at  GhQgus  on  the  Wardha  river.  Test  borings  have  been 
made  at  Ballalpur  by  Government,  but  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  river  much  difficulty  has  been  found  in  sinking  the  pits. 
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A  prospecting  licence  has  been  granted  for  DudhoU.  There 
are  old  copper  mines  at  Thanwfisana  in  the  Gh&tkul  tract,  at 
Govindpur  near  Talodhi,  and  at  Mendht  near  RajolT.  Iron 
ores  of  good  quality  occur,  the  best  known  localities  being 
Dewalgaon,  Gunjew^hi,  Loh^Ua,  Rpalgaon,  and  Ratnapun  The 
ores  at  Lohara  and  Pipalgaon  contain  69  and  71  per  cent,  of 
iron  respectively.  About  1,150  tons  of  iron  were  smelted  in 
1904  by  primitive  charcoal  furnaces,  but  the  industry  is  not 
prosperous.  Diamond  mines  formerly  existed  on  the  Sfttti 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Kobragarhl  near  Wairdgarh,  and  gold 
dust  is  obtained  by  washing  in  the  Wainganga  and  Indrivati 
rivers.  Good  building  stone  is  found  in  several  localities,  and 
red,  yellow,  and  white  day  at  Chanda.  Limestone  brought 
from  Ber^  is  burned  at  Bh^ndak,  and  lime  is  also  prepared  at 
Ratnapur  near  Gadbori  and  Nawegaon. 

The  tasar  silkworm  is  bred  by  Dhlmirs  in  the  forests  of  Aruand 
the  WairSgarh  and  Sindew^hi  ranges,  and  silk  is  woven  by  the  JJJ^  ' 
caste  of  Koskatis  at  Ch^mursi  and  one  or  two  other  villages. 
It  is  principally  used  for  turbans.  Silk  loin-cloths  and  choUs 
or  bodices  for  women  are  woven  by  a  few  houses  of  Patwis  at 
Chanda  with  thread  obtained  from  Bengal ;  they  are  usually 
red  or  yellow  in  colour.  The  weaving  of  silk-bordered  cotton 
cloths  is  a  considerable  industry,  and  the  products  of  Chanda 
were  formerly  exported  over  a  large  area.  Chanda,  Chimur, 
and  Armorl  are  the  principal  centres,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  weavers  in  all  the  large  villages  in  the  north  of  the  District. 
The  cloths  are  sometimes  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
thread.  Ordinary  coarse  cotton  cloth  is  woven  by  large  numbers 
of  Mahars,  from  mill-spun  thread.  The  better  class  of  coloured 
cloths  are  woven  with  thread  dyed  in  the  mills,  but  thread  is 
sometimes  dyed  black  locally  with  imported  indigo.  The 
inferior  cloths  are  dyed  red  and  blue  in  the  ordinary  manner  by 
Chhipas  and  Rangtris,  the  principal  centres  being  Ch&nda,  Mul, 
Saoli,  and  Bramhapurl ;  but  only  the  poorer  classes  wear  cloths 
dyed  by  indigenous  methods,  as  they  have  a  peculiar  odour. 
Gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  a  special  pattern  are  made  at 
Chanda,  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  the  Delhi  Exhibition. 
They  are  made  with  a  base  of  silver,  on  which  are  fixed  pieces 
of  lacquered  wood  of  different  patterns,  the  surface  being  then 
covered  with  gold  leaf.  Brass  and  copper  vessels  are  made  at 
Ch^da  and  Nerl  in  the  Bramhapurl  tahsUl^  and  also  ornaments 
of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  brass  and  one  of  zinc,  which  are 
worn  by  the  poorer  classes.  Good  lacquer-work  is  turned  out 
at  Pomurnl.     Articles  of  bamboo  are  also  lacquered  at  Chanda. 
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Ornamental  slippers  are  made  at  the  same  place,  patterns  beii^ 
worked  on  them  with  silk  thread.  Warora  has  a  fire-clay  brick 
and  tile  factory  formerly  worked  by  Government  in  connexioa 
with  the  colliery,  and  two  cotton  presses  and  four  ginning 
factories  have  been  opened  in  the  last  few  years. 
Com-  The  principal  exports  by  rail  are  oilseeds,  timber,  hides  and 

horns,  cotton,  and  pulses.     Rice  goes  chiefly  by  cart  to  BerSr, 
Hyderabad,  and  Wardha.     Small  quantities  of  wheat  are  some- 
times sent  by  road  from  the  Bramhapuri  tah^l  to  Nagpur.    The 
oilseeds  are  linseed,  /r7,  castor,  and  mustard,  while  maltud  oil 
is  also  an  important  product.    Cotton  has  only  come  into  pro- 
minence in  the  last  few  years.     Large  quantities  of  teak-wood 
are  sent  from  Al^pillai  and  from  the  northern  zaminddris  by 
road.     Bamboos,  gum,  myrabolams,  and  lac  are  also  exported 
from  the  forest  near  the  railway.     Grass  and  charcoal  are  some- 
times taken  from  the  northern  zananddris  for  sale  in  Raipur 
District.     Sdmbar  horns  are  exported  for  the  manufacture  of 
knife-handles.    The  flowers  of  the  mahud  are  sent  to  Wardbl 
and  Berar.     Superior  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  in  the  Warora 
colliery,  and  are  sold  locally  and  also  sent  out  of  the  District 
Silk-bordered  cloths  are  largely  exported  to  Nagpur,  Berar,  and 
Hyderabad.    Leather  shoes  and  ropes  are  sent  to  Berar.    Salt, 
sugar,  thread,  cotton  piece-goods,  metals,  and  kerosene  oil  are 
the  principal  imports.     The  salt  used  is  sea-salt  from  Bombay. 
Sugar  comes  principally  from  the  Mauritius,  and  to  a  less  extent 
from   Northern  India.     Gur^  or  unrefined  sugar,  is  largely 
imported  from  Bangalore  and  Northern  India,  the  trade  having 
sprung  up  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Railways       The  Wardha-Warora  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
an    roads.  Rj^j|,j^y  enters  the  north-western  comer  of  the  District,  with 
stations  at  Nagri  and  Warora.     An  extension  of  the  railway 
through  Chanda  to  the  coal-mines  at  Ballalpur  is  now  under 
construction.      Nearly  the  whole  external  trade  of  the  Dis- 
trict passes  through  Warora  station,  which  is  connected  by 
metalled  roads  with  Chanda  and  Chimur,  and  by  an  unmetalled 
road  with  WOn  in  Berar.    The  MqI  and  Sironcha  roads  are  the 
most  important  routes  leading  from  Chanda  into  the  interior  of 
the  District.     During  the  rainy  season  some  produce  is  carried 
by  boat  on  the  Wainganga  between  Bhandara  and  Armorl,  and 
during  the  famine  grain  was  brought  down  by  boat  to  Garh- 
chirolf.     Considering  its  size,  the  District  is  not  well  provided 
with  roads.    The  length  of  metalled  roads  is  79  miles,  and  of 
unmetalled  roads  398  miles;  the  annual  expenditure  on  mainte- 
nance is  R&  54,000.    The  Public  Works  department  has  charge 
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of  298  miles  of  road  and  the  District  council  of  179.    There 
are  avenues  of  trees  on  58  miles. 

Previous  to  the  last  decade  there  is  little  record  of  distress  Famine, 
in  Ch^da.  The  District  suffered  in  1868-9,  but  not  so  severely 
as  other  parts  of  the  Province,  and  little  or  no  relief  appears  to 
have  been  given.  From  this  date  conditions  were  generally 
prosperous  until  189 1-2,  from  which  year  there  were  successive 
short  crops  until  1896-7,  caused  in  three  years  by  cloudy  and 
rainy  weather  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  three  years  by 
premature  cessation  of  the  monsoon  rainfall.  The  failure  of 
1896-7  was  not  in  itself  severe,  as  an  average  out-turn  of  half 
the  normal  was  obtained  from  all  crops,  but  following  on  the 
previous  lean  years  it  caused  some  distress.  Relief  was  princi- 
pally given  by  granting  loans  for  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  tanks.  The  mortality  was  never  excessive.  In  1899- 
1900  a  complete  failure  of  crops  occurred  and  severe  famine 
prevailed,  aggravated  by  epidemics  of  cholera  and  dysentery 
arising  from  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  32  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation were  at  one  time  on  relief.  Several  road  works  were 
undertaken,  54  new  tanks  constructed,  and  238  repaired  or 
improved.     The  total  expenditure  was  44  lakhs. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided  by  four  Assistant  or  District 
Extra-Assistant  Commissioners.     For  administrative  purposes  *?^*^*"  j 
the  District  is  divided  into  five  tahsils^  each  of  which  has  a  staff. 
tahsalddr  and  a  naib-tahsilddr.    Owing  to  the  extent  of  its  forests 
the  District  has  two   Forest  officers,  both  of  the  Imperial 
service. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  a  Sub-  Civil  and 
ordinate  Judge,  and  a  Munsif  for  each  of  the  Chanda,  Warora,  [^^f^ 
and  Bramhapun  tahais.     The  Divisional  and  Sessions  Judge 
of  the  NSgpur  Division  has  jurisdiction  in  Chanda.     Crime  and 
litigation  are  of  the  ordinary  type. 

During  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  Land 
British  management  the  collections  of  land  revenue  averaged  J^'^qIJ. 
3*34  lakhs.    The  practice  was  to  give  short  leases  for  a  period  tntion. 
of  three  to  five  years,  leaving  the  pdtei  or  village  headman  from 
13  to  15   per  cent  of  the  'assets.'    Various  miscellaneous 
taxes  and  transit   dues   realized   under  Maratha  rule  were 
abolished  when  the  District  became  British  territory.    The 
last  period  of  Maratha  rule,  from  1830  to  1853,  was  charac- 
terized by  reckless  misgovemment.    Many  of  the  old  hereditary 
headmen  were  dispossessed  and  their  villages  made  over  to 
Brahman  officials  on  a  reduced  assessment,  while  in  order 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  revenue  every  device  was  employed  to 
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extort  increased  sums  from  those  who  remained.     In  1862-3, 
when  the  first  regular  settlement  was  begun,  the  demand  had 
fallen  to  2*65  lakhs.    The  revision  of  assessment  was  concluded 
in  1869,  the  term  fixed  being  thirty,  twenty,  and  thirteen  years 
in  different  areas.     The  tract  settled  for  thirteen  years  consisted 
of  certain  villages  in  the  Ghot  pargana.    The  revised  revenue 
was  fixed  at  2*64  lakhs,  of  which  Rs.  22,000  was  'assigned ' ;  but 
this  sum  excludes  Rs.  59,000  on  account  of  zaminddri  estates, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  Sironchft  tahai^  which  then  constituted 
a  separate  District.   The  village  headmen  were  made  proprietors, 
and  all  tenants  received  occupancy  rights.    The  Amgaon,  RJj- 
garh,  Ghitkul,  and  WairSgarh  parganas^  in  which  the  revenue 
had  been  fixed  for  only  twenty  years,  were  summarily  settled  in 
1886-8.     On  the  expiry  of  the  thirty  years'  settlement,  a  fresh 
revision  was  undertaken  in  1898,  and  is  still  (1906)  in  prepress, 
its  conclusion  having  been  delayed  by  the  famines.    The  col- 
lections of  land  and  total  revenue  in  recent  years  are  shown 
below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


Land  revenue    . 
Total  revenue    . 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

a,78 
6.43 

3,03 
7.82 

1,19 
5.89 

i:i5 

Local  The  management  of  local  affairs  outside  municipal  areas  is 

^iJ^  "^  entrusted  to  a  District  coimcil  and  four  local  boards,  each 

palities.      having  jurisdiction  over  one  tahsil^  while  the  funds  raised  for 

Sironcha  are  administered  by  the  Deputy-Commissioner.    The 

income  of  the  District  coimcil  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  54,000 ;  and 

the  expenditure  on  public  works  was  Rs.  11,000,  on  education 

Rs.  21,000,  and  on  medical  relief  Rs.  5,000.     Chanda  and 

Warora  are  municipal  towns. 

Police  and      The  District  Superintendent  of  Police  is  usually  aided  by  an 

^*"  *•  Assistant,  and  has  a  force  of  663  officers  and  men,  including 

3   mounted  constables,  besides  1,889  village  watchmen  for 

0,584  inhabited  villages.     Chdnda  has  a  District  jail  with 

accommodation  for  148  prisoners,  including  13  females,  and 

SironchU  a  subsidiary  jail  accommodating  53  prisoners.    The 

daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Ch&nda  jail  in  1904 

was  61,  and  in  the  Sironcha  jail  between  3  and  4. 

Education.      In  respect  of  education  ChSnda  stands  thirteenth  in  the 

Province,  about  a  per  cent,  of  the  population  (3*9  males  and  o-i 

females)  being  able  to  read  and  write.     The  percentage  of 

children  under  instruction  to  those  of  school-going  age  is  8. 
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Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  are  as 
follows:  (1880-1)  3,670  ;  (1890-1)  5,495  ;  (1900-1)  5,278  ; 
(1903-4)  6,998,  including  265  girls.  The  educational  institu- 
tions comprise  a  high  school  at  Chanda  town  conducted 
by  private  individuals,  3  English  middle  schools,  4  verna- 
cular middle  schools,  and  114  primary  schools.  There  are 
four  girls'  schools  in  the  District.  Three  schools  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls  are  conducted  by  the  Ch&ida  Mission.  The 
expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  42,000,  of  which 
Rs.  38,000  was  derived  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds  and 
Rs.  4,000  from  fees. 

The  District  has  14  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for  Hospitals 
53  in-palients.     In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was  p^g^^iw. 
91,306,   of  whom   506   were    in-patients,  and    1,498    opera- 
tions were  performed.    The  expenditure  was  Rs.  35,000,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  provided  from   Provincial  and 
Local  funds. 

Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  any  part  of  the  District,  Vaccina- 
and  only  32  per  1,000  of  the  population  were  successfully    ^°* 
vaccinated  in  1903-4. 

[Major  Lucie  Smith,  Settlement  Report,  1869.  A  District 
Gazetteer  is  being  compiled.] 

Ch&nda  TahsiL— Central  tahsil  of  the  District  of  the  same 
name,  Central  Provinces.  In  1901  its  area  was  5,058  square 
miles,  and  its  population  195,385  persons.  In  1905  the  con- 
stitution of  the  tahsil  was  entirely  altered,  the  large  Ahiri 
zaminddri  estate  being  transferred  to  the  Sironcha  tahsil^  and 
the  remaining  zaminddri  estates  with  a  tract  on  the  east  of 
Chanda  to  the  new  Garhchiroll  tahslL  The  revised  area  of 
the  Chanda  tahsil  is  1,174  square  miles,  and  its  population 
121,040  persons,  the  density  being  103  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  population  in  1891  of  the  area  now  constituting 
the  tahsil  was  132,477.  The  tahsil  contains  one  town, 
Chanda  (population,  17,803),  the  District  and  tahsil  head- 
quarters, and  319  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  554  square 
miles  of  Government  forest,  59  per  cent,  of  the  available  area 
is  occupied  for  cultivation.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
open  black  soil  tract  on  the  western  border,  the  tahsil  consists 
of  rice  country  and  is  covered  over  a  great  part  of  its  area  with 
hill  and  forest.  The  land  revenue  demand  for  the  new  tahsil 
was  approximately  Rs.  60,000,  before  the  revision  of  settlement 
now  in  progress. 

Warora  Tahsil. — North-western  tahsil  of  ChSnda  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lymg  between  19**  59'  and  20°  44'  N.  and 
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78° 48'  and  79®  37'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,282  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1901  was  134,547,  compared  with  144,580  in  1891. 
The  density  is  105  persons  per  square  mile.  The  tahsii  con- 
tains one  town,  Warora  (population,  10,626),  the  head-quarters;, 
and  406  inhabited  villages.  Excluding  346  square  miles  of 
Government  forest,  7 1  per  cent,  of  the  available  area  is  occu- 
pied for  cultivation.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was  515 
square  miles.  The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  the  same  year 
was  Rs.  1,14,000,  and  for  cesses  Rs,  13,000.  The  greater 
part  of  the  tahsii  is  an  open  black  soil  tract  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wardha  river,  bearing  spring  crops,  and  thus  differing  con- 
siderably from  the  rest  of  Chanda,  which  is  mainly  a  rice 
District,  and  resembling  rather  the  adjoining  District  of 
Wardha. 

Bramhapuri  {Brahmapuriy—^onhtm  tah^l  of  Chanda 
District,  Central  Provinces.    In  1901  its  area  was  3,324  square 
miles,  and  its  population   220,453  persons.     In  1905  a  new 
tahsii  was  constituted  at  Garhchiroll  to  which  2,527  square 
miles,  including  fifteen  zamlnddri  estates  with  a  total  area  of 
over  2,000  square  miles,  were  transferred  from  Bramhapuri, 
the  Bramhapuri  tahsii  at  the  same  time  receiving  a  small 
accession  of  100  square  miles  of  territory  from  Chanda.     The 
revised  totals  of  area  and  population  of  the  Bramhapuri  tahsii 
are  897  square  miles  and  115,049  persons.     The  population  in 
1 89 1  of  the  area  now  constituting  the  tahsii  was  144,157.    The 
density  is  128  persons  per  square  mile,  and  the  tah^l  contains 
340  inhabited  villages.     Its'  head-quarters  are  at  Bramhapuri, 
a  village  of  4,238  inhabitants,  77  miles  from  Chanda  town  by 
road.    The  tah^l  contains  443  square  miles  of  Government 
forest.     The  land  revenue  demand  in  1903-4  for  the  area  now 
constituting  the  tah^l  was  approximately  Rs.  82,000.     Bram- 
hapuri is  almost  wholly  rice  country,  and  contains  a  number  of 
fine  irrigation  tanks  in  the  larger  villages. 

Sironcha.— -Southern  tahsii  of  Chanda  District,  Central 
Provinces.  In  1901  its  area  was  1,085  square  miles,  and  its 
population  51,148  persons.  The  transfer  of  the  taluks  of 
Nugur,  Albaka,  and  Cherla  of  the  Sironcha  tah^l^  covering  an 
area  of  593  square  miles  and  containing  142  villages  with 
20,218  persons,  to  the  Madras  Presidency  has  been  sanctioned, 
but  further  details  of  administration  were  being  considered  in 
1906.  In  1905  an  area  of  2,603  square  miles  of  the  Chanda 
tahsii^  of  which  2,600  were  in  the  Ahiri  zamlnddri  estate,  was 
transferred  to  Sironcha.  The  revised  totals  of  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  Sironcha  tahsii  are  3,095  square  miles  and  55,465 
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persons.  The  population  in  1891  of  the  area  now  constituting 
the  tahsti  was  51,732.  The  density  is  only  18  persons  per 
square  mile,  and  the  tahsll  contains  421  inhabited  villages. 
Its  head-quarters  are  at  SironchI,  a  village  of  2,813  inhabitants, 
I30  miles  from  Ch^da  town  by  road.  The  area  of  Govern- 
ment forest  in  the  new  tahsii  is  480  square  miles,  while  2,254 
square  miles  of  the  Ahiri  zaminddri  are  covered  by  tree-forest, 
scrub-jungle,  or  grass.  The  northern  portion  of  the  iahsil 
comprised  in  the  Ahiri  zaminddri  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
wooded  and  sparsely  populated  areas  in  the  Province ;  to  the 
south  of  this  Sironch^  extends  in  a  long  narrow  strip  to  the 
east  of  the  God^vari,  and  consists  of  a  belt  of  rich  alluvial  soil 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  its  affluents,  with  forests  and 
hills  in  the  background.  The  population  is  wholly  Telugu. 
The  land  revenue  demand  of  the  tahsii  was  approximately 
Rs.  1 7,000,  before  the  revision  of  settlement  now  in  progress*. 

Garhchiroli. — Tahsii  of  Chanda  District,  Central  Provinces, 
constituted  in  1905.  It  was  formed  by  taking  the  zaminddri 
estates  of  Bramhapurl,  and  those  of  ChlUida  with  the  exception 
of  Ahiri,  together  with  1,457  square  miles  of  the  khdlsa  or  land 
held  in  ordinary  proprietary  right,  from  the  east  of  the  ChlUida 
and  Bramhapurl  tahsiis.  The  area  of  the  iah^l  is  3,708  square 
miles,  and  the  population  of  this  area  in  1901  was  155,214, 
compared  with  207,728  in  1891.  The  density  is  42  persons 
per  square  mile.  The  tah^l  contains  1,098  inhabited  villages. 
Its  head-quarters  are  atGarhchirolI,  a  village  of  2,077  inhabitants, 
51  miles  from  Chinda  town  by  road.  The  tahsii  includes  19 
zaminddri  estates,  lying  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Wain- 
gang^  river,  with  an  area  of  2,251  square  miles  and  ^population 
of  8  2,2  2 1  persons.  Most  of  this  area  is  hilly  and  thickly  forested, 
the  area  of  forest  in  the  zaminddris  being  900  square  miles. 
Outside  the  zaminddri  estates  there  are  849  square  miles  of 
Government  forest.  The  land  revenue  demand  in  1903-4  for 
the  area  now  constituting  the  taJisil  was  approximately  Rs. 
41,000. 

Bhandak.— Village  in  the  Warora /flii^f /  of  Chanda  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  20°  7'  N.  and  79°  7'  E.,  12  miles 
from  Warora  station  on  the  Chanda  road.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Bhandak  was  the  capital  of  the  old  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Vakataka  or  Berar,  but  the  names  are  not  connected,  and  no 
inscriptions  of  the  Vakataka  rulers  have  been  found  here.  The 
numerous  ruined  temples  and  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
squared  stones  show  that  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  great 
city.    The  most  famous  temple  at  present  is  that  of  Badarl  Nag, 
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or  the  snake  temple,  the  object  of  worship  being  a  nag  or  cobta, 
which  is  said  to  make  its  appearance  on  all  public  occasions. 
The  temple  itself  is  modern  and  has  been  reconstructed  £rom 
older  materials,  many  old  sculptures  being  built  into  the  walls. 
To  the  east  of  the  village  near  the  main  road  is  a  tank  con- 
taining an  island,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an 
old  Hindu  bridge  constructed  of  massive  columns  in  two  rows, 
with  heavy  beams  laid  along  their  tops  to  form  a  roadway.  The 
bridge  is  136  feet  long  and  7  feet  broad.  About  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  south-west  of  Bhandak,  in  the  hill  of  Bijasan,  is 
a  very  curiously  planned  Buddhist  cave.  A  long  gallery  is 
driven  straight  into  the  hill  to  a  distance  of  7 1  feet,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  is  a  shrine  containing  a  colossal  Buddha  seated  on 
a  bench.  Two  galleries  lead  off  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and 
each  of  these  has  also  its  shrine  and  statue.  From  traces  of 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  the  date  of  the  original  excavations 
may  be  inferred  to  have  been  as  early  as  the  second  or  third 
century  a.  d.  In  GaorSra,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of 
Bhandak,  are  the  remains  of  several  temples,  and  caves  aiKl 
niches  hollowed  out  in  the  rock  for  the  reception  of  statues. 
The  principal  temple  is  called  Jobnilsa's  palace,  and  the  two 
chief  caves  are  called  his  big  and  little  fowl-houses. 

Ch&nda  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  District  of  the  same 
name.  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  19°  57'  N.  and  78**  58'  E., 
at  an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Erai  and  Jharpat 
rivers,  and  28  miles  from  Warora,  on  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula Railway.  Population  (1901),  17,803.  The  name  is  a 
corruption  of  Chandrapur,  *the  city  of  the  moon.'  ChSnda 
was  the  capital  of  a  Gond  dynasty,  whose  supremacy  lasted 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  appearance  of 
the  city  from  without  is  most  picturesque.  Dense  forest 
stretches  to  the  north  and  east.  On  the  south  rise  the  blue 
ranges  of  M&nikdrug,  and  westward  opens  a  cultivated  rolling 
country  with  distant  hills.  The  town  itself  is  surrounded  by 
a  continuous  line  of  wall,  five  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit,  with 
crenellated  parapets  and  broad  ramparts,  traced  in  re-entering 
angles  and  semicircular  bastions.  The  thickness  of  the  walls 
is  10  feet,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  circuit  they  are  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  They  were  built  by  the  Gond 
king  Hir  Sah,  and  repaired  by  the  Marathas.  They  now  form 
an  efficient  protection  against  the  floods  which  are  not  in- 
frequently caused  by  the  Erai  river,  when  driven  back  by  the 
swollen  current  of  the  Wardha  at  their  confluence.  The  walls 
are  pierced  by  four  gateways  and  five  wickets.    The  most 
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noticeable  buildings  in  the  town  are  some  temples,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  later  Gond  kings.  The  principal  temples  are 
those  of  Achaleshwara,  Mahlkali,  and  Murlldhar.  They  are 
generally  plain  with  pyramidal  roofs  in  steps,  the  only  exception 
being  the  fane  of  Achaleshwara,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  small  sculptured  panels.  The  tombs  are 
plain  substantial  buildings,  rather  heavy  in  appearance.  Out- 
side the  walls  is  the  large  RamSla  tank,  from  which  water  is 
brought  into  the  town  in  pipes  constructed  under  Gond  rule. 
Along  the  pipes  at  intervals  are  round  towers,  or  hatktas^  at 
which  the  water  can  be  drawn  off  and  carried  into  small 
reservoirs.  Outside  the  town  to  the  south-east,  and  lying  on 
the  ground,  is  a  collection  of  colossal  figures  of  Hindu  deities 
carved  from  the  basalt  rock  and  left  lying  in  situ.  The  largest 
of  them  measures  26  by  18  by  3  feet.  They  are  known  as 
Rayappa's  idols ;  and  the  story  is  that  they  were  prepared  by 
a  weahhy  Komati  named  Rayappa,  who  intended  to  build  a 
gigantic  temple  to  Siva,  but  died  before  he  could  complete  it 
The  greater  part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  vacant,  and 
some  of  it  is  sown  with  crops,  though  suburbs  have  grown  up 
outside. 

Ch&nda  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1867.  The 
municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  endiing  1901  averaged 
Rs.  32,000.  The  income  has  largely  expanded  in  recent  years, 
and  in  1903-4  amounted  to  Rs.  48,000,  chiefly  derived  fi*om 
octroi.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  now  mucli  less  than  it  was, 
but  Ch&nda  is  still  the  commercial  centre  of  the  District.  It 
has  also  several  hand  industries,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned cloth-weaving  either  of  silk  or  of  cotton  with  silk  borders, 
dyeing,  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  slippers,  gold  and  silver 
work  of  a  peculiar  pattern,  bamboo-work,  and  carpentering. 
A  large  annual  fair  is  held  just  outside  the  Achaleshwara  gate 
in  the  month  of  April,  the  total  attendance  at  which  is  estimated 
at  100,000  persons.  Cattle,  tobacco,  and  garlic  are  the  principal 
articles  sold.  Ch&nda  possesses  a  high  school,  supported  by 
private  subscription,  with  63  pupils,  an  English  middle  and 
various  other  schools,  and  two  dispensaries.  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland  has  established  a  mission  station  here,  and 
maintains  three  schools, 

MftrkandL — Village  in  the  Garhchiroll  tahnl  of  Chanda 
District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  19*^  41'  N.  and  79^  50'  E., 
56  miles  south-east  of  Ch&nda  town  by  road.  Population 
(1901),  211.  The  village  stands  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
Waingangg,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  extremely  picturesque 
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group  of  temples*  They  are  enclosed  in  a  quadrangle  196  feet 
by  118,  and  there  are  about  twenty  of  different  sizes  and  in 
different  stages  of  preservation.  They  are  richly  and  elaborately 
sculptured,  and  are  assigned  to  the  tenth  aild  eleventh  centuries. 
The  wall  surrounding  them  is  of  a  primitive  type,  and  probably 
much  older.  The  largest  and  most  elaborate  temple  is  that  of 
Markanda  RishL  There  are  also  some  curious  square  pillars 
sculptured  with  figures  of  soldiers,  and  probably  more  ancient 
than  the  temples.  A  religious  fair  is  held  annually  at  MSrkandl 
in  February  and  March  lasting  for  about  a  month.  The  great 
day  of  the  fair  is  the  Sivaratri  festival,  when  the  attendance 
amounts  to  10,000  persons. 

Warora  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name,  Ch^da  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  20*^  14'  N. 
and  79°  i'  E.,  two  miles  from  the  Wardha  river.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Wardha- Warora  branch  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway,  45  miles  from  Wardha  and  517  fixmi 
Bombay.  An  extension  of  the  railway  from  Warora  to  a 
point  beyond  Chanda  has  recently  been  begim.  Population 
(1901),  10,626.  Warora  was  constituted  a  munici{^ity  in 
1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1 901  averaged  Ks.  2  2,000.  In  1 903-4  the  income  had  increased 
to  Rs.  32,000,  principally  derived  from  octroi.  Water  is 
obtained  from  a  large  tank  outside  the  town,  and  carried  into 
it  in  pipes.  Warora  is  the  station  at  which  the  bulk  of  the 
produce  of  Chanda  District,  and  much  of  that  of  the  adjoining 
Yeotmal  District  of  Berar,  reaches  the  railway.  A  Government 
colliery  was  worked  here  from  187 1  to  1906.  In  1903-4  the 
output  was  117,000  tons  of  coal,  raised  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  2-15-4 
per  ton.  The  earnings  for  the  year  amounted  to  5*4  lakhs  and 
the  expenditure  to  3-7  lakhs,  giving  a  return  of  i  \\  per  cent  00 
the  capital  expenditure.  About  1,000  miners  were  employed. 
The  coal  was  sold  to  the  railway,  and  to  the  local  mills  and 
factories.  In  connexion  with  the  colliery  a  fire-clay  brick  and 
tile  factory  was  established,  the  output  of  which  in  1904  was 
valued  at  Rs.  42,000.  A  ginning  and  pressing  factory  belonging 
to  the  Empress  Mills,  Nagpur,  with  14  gins  and  one  press,  was 
opened  in  1903.  It  has  a  capital  of  about  a  lakh  of  rupees,  and 
dealt  with  cotton  to  the  value  of  Rs.  55,000  in  the  first  year  of 
working.  Another  cotton  press  and  three  ginning  factories 
have  since  been  constructed.  Warora  possesses  English  middle 
and  girls'  schools,  and  two  dispensaries. 
Bonn-  Bhandara  District — District  in  the  Nagpur  Division  of 

daries,con-^g  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  20°  40' and  21^47'  N. 
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and  79**  27'  and  80**  40'  E.,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  figuration, 
Nagpur  plain,  with  an  area  of  3,965  square  miles.  It  is  ^^  ^*^^^ 
separated  from  Chhatdsgarh  by  the  Satpur^  range  on  the  systems, 
north,  and  by  a  line  of  broken  hill  and  forest  country  further 
south.  Through  a  narrow  gap  of  plain  between  the  hills  on 
the  north  and  south  pass  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  and  the 
great  eastern  road.  BhandSra  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Baldghit  and  Seoni  Districts ;  on  the  west  by  NSgpur ;  on  the 
south  by  Chlnda ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Feudatory  States  of 
Chhuikhadin,  Khair^arh,  and  N^dgaon.  The  surface  is 
generally  open  and  level,  being  broken  only  in  a  few  places  by 
isolated  ranges  of  hills.  The  lowest  and  most  northerly  of 
these  is  the  Ambagarh  range,  an  outlier  of  the  Satpur^,  which 
enters  from  the  west,  and  trending  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
cuts  off  the  valley  of  the  Bawanthari  river  from  the  rest  of  the 
District.  Soon  after  entering  Bhand^ra  the  ridge  is  crowned 
by  the  fortress  of  Ambdgarh.  In  the  centre,  running  from  the 
east  of  Bhand^ra  town  to  the  railway  near  Gondii,  is  the 
Gaikhurl  range,  a  cluster  of  low  peaks  surrounded  by  irregular 
forest  country.  The  points  of  Lendejharl  (1,499  ^'^O  ^^^ 
Jamri  (1,712  feet)  are  the  highest  Just  west  of  Bhandira  the 
Ballahi  range,  consisting  of  a  few  sandstone  hills  capped  with 
granite  and  overhanging  the  eastern  road,  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Lastly,  in  the  south-east  lie  the 
Nawegaon  or  Partabgarh  hills,  the  highest  part  of  the  District 
Among  them,  under  a  seven-peaked  mass,  locally  known  as  the 
'hill  of  the  seven  sisters,'  is  the  Nawegaon  lake,  and  on  an 
outlying  bluff  of  this  cluster  stood  the  old  fortress  of  PartSbgarh 
(1,842  feet).  The  peak  of  Nishani  is  2,314  feet  high.  In  the 
extreme  south-west  near  PaunI  there  is  an  isolated  clump  of 
hills,  and  in  the  north-east  the  Satpura  range  takes  in  the  comer 
of  the  District  formed  by  the  Salekasi  and  DarekasS  zanan- 
darts.  The  main  river  is  the  Wainganga  and  practically  all  the 
others  are  its  tributaries.  The  Wainganga  enters  the  District 
on  the  north-east,  and  flows  diagonally  across  until  it  passes 
within  a  mile  of  Bhandara  town  on  the  south-west,  its  valley 
lying  between  the  Ambagarh  and  Gaikhurl  ranges.  After  this 
it  flows  to  the  south,  forming  for  a  short  distance  the  boundary 
between  Bhandara  and  Nagpur,  and  then  turning  south-east 
again  cuts  off  the  small  and  fertile  strip  of  PaunI  from  the  rest 
of  the  District  Its  width  in  the  District  is  generally  500 
yards,  but  opposite  PaunI  it  broadens  to  half  a  mile.  During 
the  open  season  it  consists  only  of  a  small  and  sluggish  stream 
everywhere  fordable,  and  containing  at  intervals  deep  pools  full 
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of  fine  fish.    The  principal  affluent  of  the  Waingangai  is  the 
BSgh,  which  rises  in  the  Chlchgarh  zamtnddri^  south-east  of 
the  Part^bgarh  range,  and  flows  almost  due  north  for  a  coune 
of  70  miles,  forming  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between 
Bhandara  and  B&lSghat.     It  joins  the  Wainganga  near  Ben^ 
being  crossed  by  the  new  Sfitpurft  railway  just  b^ore    its 
junction.     Another  tributary  on  the  left  bank  is  the  Chulband, 
which  rises  in  the  Gaikhurl  range  and  flows  south,  crossinig  the 
great  eastern  road  at  SaongI,  where  it  is  spanned  by  a  laige 
bridge.     The  Pangoli  rises  near  Tumsar,  and  joins  the  BUg^ 
near  K&mtha  on  the  border  of  the  District.     On  the  right 
bank  the  tributaries  are  the  Chandan,  which  flows  past  Wtri- 
seonl  and  R^mpaill  and  meets  the  Waingangfi  near  Saonrfy  the 
Bawanthari  flowing  down  from  Seoni  District  and  joining  it  al 
Mow^,  and  the  Sar  coming  east  from  NSgpur  to  a  junctioii 
not  far  from  Bhand&ra  town.     The  valleys  of  the  Waingangi 
and  Bagh  have  been  called  the  *  lake  region '  of  Nigpur,  fkxKn 
the  number  of  large  artificial  tanks  constructed  for  irrigatioo 
which  form  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  country.     The  most 
important  are  those  of  Nawegaon,  with  an  area  of  5  square 
miles,  and  SeonI,  with  a  circumference  of  more  than  7  iniles» 
while  smaller  tanks  are  counted  by  thousands.    These  large 
tanks  have  been  constructed  by  members  of  the  Kohll  caste, 
and,  though  built  without  technical  engineering  knowledge, 
form  an  enduring  monument  to  the  natural  ability  and  industry 
of  these  enterprising  cultivators.     The  larger  tanks  are  irregular 
lakes,  their  banks  formed  by  rugged  hills,  covered  with  low 
forest  that  fringes  the  waters,  while  dykes  connecting  the  pro- 
jecting spurs  from  the  hills  are  thrown  athwart  the  hollows. 
The  Sakoli  tahsil  or  southern  portion  of  the  District  consists 
largely  of  hill  and  forest.     Elsewhere  the  countr>'  is  for  the  roost 
part  open  and  closely  cultivated,  and  the  expanses  of  rice  and 
wheat-fields  thickly  studded  with  fruit-bearing  trees  and  broken 
by  low,  flat-topped  hills  present  a  pleasant  and  prosperous 
appearance. 

Geology.  The  main  formation  in  the  valley  of  the  Waingangi  consists 
of  basalt  and  other  igneous  rocks,  while  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  the  District  it  changes  to  metamorphic  sand- 
stone. Beds  of  laterite  are  common  in  all  parts.  In  the 
isolated  ridges  and  hills  round  Bhandara  town  a  close-grained 
sandstone  is  found  which  makes  a  good  building  stone. 

Botany.  The  forests  generally  cover  and  surround  the  hill  ranges,  but 

beyond  the  Partabgarh  range  a  broad  belt  of  jungle  extends 
from  Owara  and  Amgaon  in  the  north,  round  the  eastern  and 
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\  southern  border  of  the  District,  to  the  Chalband.     Teak  is 

found  on  the  higher  hills,  and  bamboos  abound.  The  other 
timber  trees  are  sdj  {TtrmindHa  iamentosa\  lendid  {Lager- 
stroemia  parviflora\  and  Hjdsdl  or  beuld  {Pterocarpus  Afarsu- 
pium).  Much  of  the  zamlnddri  forest  consists  of  salai 
{Bosweiiia  serrata),  a  tree  of  very  little  value.  Mahud  {Bassia 
latifolia)  is  abundant  in  the  open  country,  and  the  usual  fruit- 
bearing  and  sacred  trees  surround  the  villages.  The  grasses 
called  kusal  and  ghondr  are  principally  used  for  thatching,  and 
musydl  for  fodder.  Kdns  (Saccharum  spontaneum)  sometimes 
invades  the  wheat-fields. 

Bison  occur  in  the  Gaikhurl  and  Partftbgarh  ranges,  and  Fauna. 
instances  have  been  known  of  wild  buffalo  entering  the  District 
from  the  south.  Tigers  and  leopards  are  found  in  most  of  the 
forests.  Snipe  and  duck  are  fairly  plentiful,  and  large  fish  are 
obtained  in  the  deeper  reaches  of  the  Waingang§  and  in  the 
Nawegaon  lake. 

The  climate  is  slightly  cooler  than  that  of  NSgpur,  and  the  Climate 
highfest  temperature  in  the  hot  season  is  usually  not  more  *"**  |*™* 
than  112^  The  nights,  if  the  sky  is  clear,  are  nearly  always 
cool.  In  winter  the  nights  are  cold,  though  it  never  actually 
freezes.  Malarial  fever  is  prevalent  from  August  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  especially  in  the  south  and  east.  Severe  epidemics 
of  cholera  usually  follow  years  of  scanty  rainfall. 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  55  inches ;  the  Tiror^  tah^i^  Rainfall, 
situated  in  the  open  country  to  the  north,  gets  a  smaller  rain- 
fall than  BhandlUra  and  suffers  most  in  years  of  drought. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  District,  except  History, 
for  a  vague  tradition  that  at  one  period  it  was  held  by  Gaoll 
kings.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  open  country  in  the 
north  was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Deogarh  Gond 
dynasty,  and  the  fort  at  AmbSgarh  seems  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Path^  governor  who  held  the  Dongart^l  estate  in  SeonI 
under  the  Gond  Raja,  Bakht  Buland.  The  eastern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  District  were  at  this  time  covered  with  continu- 
ous forest ;  but  the  fact  that  some  of  the  zatnlnddrs  formerly 
held  deeds  granted  by  the  Garha-Mandla  dynasty  shows  that 
these  territories  were  nominally  under  their  jurisdiction,  while 
the  present  zamlfiddr  of  Chlchgarh  holds  a  patent  from  the 
Chanda  kings.  In  1743  Bhandara,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Deogarh  territories,  became  part  of  the  Maratha  kingdom  of 
Nagpur,  but  was  at  first  governed  by  kamaishddrs  or  subordi- 
nate revenue  officials  who  were  controlled  from  Nagpur,  and 
whose  charges,  ten  in  number,  were  assigned  as  apanages  of 
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different  officers  of  the  court.    The  present  town  of  BhandSra 
was  constituted  the  District  head-quarters  in  1820,  when  a 
European  officer  was  appointed  as  Superintendent  under  the 
temporary  administration  of  Sir  Richard  Jenkins.     Soon  after 
the  Mar^thH  accession,  a  Kunbl/i/^/,  who  had  rendered  some 
services  to  Chimniji  Bhonsla  on  his  expedition  to  Cuttack, 
received  as  a  reward  a  grant  of  authority  over  the  eastern  part 
of  the  District,  with  instructions  to  clear  the  forest  and  bring  it 
under  cultivation.     This  grant  led  to  the  rise  of  the  zanunddri 
family  of  KSmtha,  which  by  18 18  had  extended  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  1,000  square  miles  of  territory,  comprising  about 
fourteen  of  what  are  now  the  zamnddri  estates  of  Bhandara 
and  BalSghat,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  zaMndars  having 
held  their  estates  in  subordination  to  the  KSmtha  house.     In 
1 818  ChimnI  Pfitel,  the  zamlnddr^  rose  in  support  of  Appa 
S&hib,   took  the  Mar^thS  governor  of  Linji  prisoner,  and 
garrisoned  a  number  of  the  existing  forts  with  his  retainers. 
A  small  expedition  was  dispatched  against  him  from  Ndgpur 
under  Captain  Gordon,  which,  after  a  successful  engagement 
with  four  himdred  of  the  zamlnddr^s  levies  at  the  village  of 
Nowargaon,  stormed  Kamtha  and  took  Chimna  Patel  prisoner. 
The  Kamtha  territories  were  made  over  to  the  Lodhi  zanundar 
of  Warad,  who  had  afforded  assistance  to  the  British  and 
whose  descendants  still  hold  the  zamlndari.    Some  years  after- 
wards the  zamlnddri  of  Kimapur,  now  in  Balaghat,  was  con- 
ferred on  the  deposed  Kamtha  family.    The  subsequent  history 
of  Bhandara  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nagpur  kingdom, 
and  on  the  death  of  RaghujI  III,  the  last  Raja,  in  1853,  it 
became  British  territory.     During  the  Mutiny  the  peace  of  the 
District  was  undisturbed.     In  1867  the  Lanji  tract  and  several 
of  the  zananddris  were  taken  from  Bhandara  to  form  part  of 
the  new  Balaghat  District. 
Archaeo-        An  old  cromlech  and  stone  pillars  are  to  be  seen  at  Tillota 
loiT-         Khairl,   and  some  remains  of  massive    stone   buildings  at 
Padmapur  near  Amgaon.     Old  temples,  most  of  them  of  the 
kind  called  Hemadpanti,  built  without  mortar,  are  found  at 
Adyal,    Chakahetf,     KorambI,     and    Pinglai,    a    suburb   of 
Bhandara  town.     There  are  a  number  of  forts,  the  principal 
being  Ambagarh,  constructed  by  the  Muhammadan  governor  of 
Seoni ;  Chandpur  and  Bhandara,  traditionally  ascribed  to  the 
Gaolls ;  Sangarhl  and  Partabgarh,  built  by  the  Gonds ;  and 
PaunI,  constructed  by  the  Marathas.     The  fort  of  Ambagarh 
was  used  as  a  prison  by  the  Marathas,  and  it  is  said  that 
criminals  were  sent  there  to  be  poisoned  by  being  compelled 
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to  drink  the  stagnant  water  of  the  inner  well.  This  fort  and 
also  that  of  Pauni  were  held  against  the  British  in  Appa 
Sahib's  rebellion  of  18 18,  and  were  assaulted  and  carried  by 
storm. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations  The 
was  as  follows:  (1881)  683,779;  (1891)  742,850;  (1901)  P^P*«- 
663,062.  Between  1881  and  1891  the  increase  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  Provincial  average,  partly  owing  to  emigration 
to  N&gpur  and  Berar.  During  the  last  decade,  there  was  some 
emigration  to  Wardha  and  Ber&,  and  the  District  suffered 
from  partial  failures  of  crops  in  1895  and  1896,  being  very 
severely  affected  by  famine  in  both  1897  and  1900.  The 
density  of  population  is  167  persons  per  square  mile.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  the  District  could  probably  sup- 
port with  ease  a  density  of  more  than  200.  There  are 
three  towns — Bhandara,  Pauni,  and  Tumsar — and  1,635 
inhabited  villages.  Villages  in  Bhand^a  are  generally  of  a 
comparatively  large  size,  the  proportion  with  500  inhabitants 
or  more  being  the  highest  in  the  Province.  The  principal 
statistics  of  population  in  1901  are  shown  below : — 
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The  statistics  of  language  show  that  77^  per  cent,  of  the 
population  speak  Marithl,  and  13^  per  cent.  Hindi  and  Urdu ; 
of  the  remainder,  56,000  persons,  or  79  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  Gonds,  speak  GondL  About  88  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  Hindus,  and  10  per  cent.  Animists.  Muham- 
madans  number  nearly  13,000,  of  whom  3,000  live  in  towns. 
Until  recently  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  Muham- 
madan  cotton-cleaners,  but  with  the  introduction  of  mill-spun 
thread  this  industry  has  declined. 

The  principal  castes  of  landholders  are  Maratha  Brahmans  Their 
(6,000),  who  possess  340  out  of  1,917  revenue  villages,  Pon- *^*^^  *"*^ 
wars  (63,000)  with   nearly  300,  Kunbls  (79,000)  with  about  tions. 
200,  Lodhls  (18,000)  with  166,  and  Kohlis  (11,000)  with  136. 

<^  '•  c  c 
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The   Marllthll   Brahmans  obtained  their  villages   under   the 
Bhonsla  dynasty,  when  they  were  employed  as  revenue  officials, 
and  either  assumed  the  management  of  villages  or  made  them 
over  to  their  relations.     The  three  great  cultivating  castes  are 
Ponwars,  Kunbis,  and  Kohlls,  the  Ponwars  being  traditionally 
skilful  in  growing  rice,  Kunbis  with  spring  crops,  and  Kohlfe 
with  sugar-cane.     The  skill  of  the  PonwSrs  at  irrigation  is  pro^ 
verbial,  and  it  is  said  of  them  that  they  can  cause  water  to  flow 
up  a  hill.     The  Kunbis  are  dull  and  heavy,  with  no  .thought 
beyond   their  wheat  and  their  bullocks.     The   Kohlis    live 
chiefly  in  the  Chandpur  tract  of  Bhandara  and  the   Sakofa' 
tahs^L     They  are  not  so  prosperous  as  they  formerly  were, 
when  Kohli  pdtels  built  the  great  tanks  already  mentioned. 
The  Lodhis  (18,000)  are  not  important  numerically,  but  they 
hold  some  fine  estates,  notably  the  zatninddri  of  Kimtha  with 
an  income  of  over  a  lakh  of  rupees.    Gonds  number  70,000,  or 
about  10}  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  Halb^  17,00a 
Several  of  the  zaminddrs  belong  to  each  of  these  castes,  the 
Gonds  being  generally  seriously  involved,   and  the   HalbSs 
somewhat  less  so,  though  they  are  not  often  prosperous.    The 
Gonds  suffered  severely  in  the  famines.     The  menial  weaving 
and  labouring  caste  of  Mehr^  is  represented  by  118,000 
persons,  or  nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  population.     About 
72  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  are  shown  as  dependent 
on  agriculture. 

Christians  number  319,  including  286  natives,  of  whom  the 
majority  belong  to  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission,  which  has  been  established  in  Bhand&ra  since  1882, 
and  maintains  a  hospital,  an  orphanage,  and  schools  for  boys 
and  girls.  A  branch  of  the  American  Pentecostal  Baptist 
Mission  has  recently  been  opened  at  GondS. 

About  53  per  cent,  of  the  soil  of  the  District  is  that  called 
morandy  or  black  and  nearly  black  soil  mixed  with  limestone 
pebbles  or  sand.  The  best  black  soil  or  kanhdr  occupies 
\\  per  cent,  and  is  alluvial,  being  found  in  the  tracts  bordering 
on  the  Wainganga,  especially  round  Pauni,  where  the  Wain- 
gangi  takes  a  sudden  turn,  and  the  deposit  of  detritus  has 
increased.  Farther  east,  yellow  sandy  soil,  which  gives  a  large 
return  to  irrigation,  generally  predominates,  covering  31  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  cultivated  area.  The  quantity  of  inferior 
land  is  therefore  comparatively  small. 

Of  the  total  area,  1,479  square  miles,  or  37  per  cent,  are 
comprised  in  the  28  zatninddri  estates,  to  which  it  has  been 
held  that  the  custom  of  primogeniture  does  not  apply,  while 
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95  square  miles  are  held  wholly  or  partially  free  of  revenue  by 
members  of  the  Bhonsla  family,  and  3,000  acres  have  been  sold 
outright  under  the  Waste  Land  Rules.  The  balance  is  held  on 
the  ordinary  mdlguzdri  tenure.  The  chief  statistics  of  culti- 
vation in  1903-4  are  as  follows,  areas  being  in  square  miles : — 
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A  large  quantity  of  waste  land  therefore  still  remains,  and 
as  very  little  inferior  soil  has  been  brought  under  the  plough, 
it  would  appear  that  there  must  be  considerable  scope  for 
extension  of  cultivation.  Rice  occupies  628  square  miles, 
jowdr  158,  wheat  135,  gram  70,  linseed  116,  and  pulses  254. 
In  recent  years  wheat  has  to  some  extent  been  supplanted  by 
jawdr^  and  while  the  area  under  rice  has  considerably  fallen 
off,  this  has  only  to  a  small  extent  been  counterbalanced  by 
an  increase  in  kodon.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  rice  grown 
is  transplanted  and  the  balance  is  sown  broadcast.  Wheat  is 
grown  principally  in  the  Pauni,  Tumsar,  and  Rimpaili  tracts, 
and  small  embankments  are  often  constructed  for  wheat-fields, 
especially  when  rice  is  grown  as  a  rotation  crop  with  wheat. 
Jowdr  is  frequently  sown  as  a  spring  crop  in  Bhandira,  as  the 
rains  are  too  heavy  to  allow  it  to  succeed  as  an  autumn  crc^. 
Linseed,  gram,  and  the  pulse  tiurd  {Laihyrus  sativus)  are 
grown  as  second  crops  in  rice-fields.  Sugar-cane  was  formerly 
an  important  crop  in  Bhand^lra,  but  the  area  under  it  has 
decreased  in  recent  years,  and  is  now  only  about  1,500  acres 
or  less  than  a  third  of  the  former  total.  Ginger,  oranges,  and 
plantains  are  grown  in  the  villages  of  Jam  and  Andh^gaon 
and  sent  to  NSgpur. 

The  practice  of  growing  second  crops  in  rice-fields  and  of  Improve- 
irrigating  rice  has  grown  up  since  1864.     In  a  favourable  year  ™«?*s  m 
second  crops  are  grown  on  as  large  an  area  as  341  square  miles,  tural  prac- 
A  variety  of  sugar-cane  called  kathaiy  which  gives  only  half  *^^- 
the  usual  out-turn  of  sugar  but  is  easier  to  cultivate  and  less 
liable  to  damage  by  wild  animals,  has  been  generally  adopted 
in  preference  to  the  superior  canes.     During  the  decade  ending 
1904  more  than  i^  lakhs  was  advanced  under  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Loans  Act,  principally  for  the  construction  of  irrigation 
tanks,  and  nearly  6  lakhs  under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans  Act, 
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of  which  3  lakhs  was  given  out  during  the  scarcity  of  1902-3. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  this  latter  sum  was  expended  in 
agricultural  improvements. 
Cattle,  No  good  cattle  are  bred  in  the  District,  except  in  the  small 

^d*^h  forest  tract  to  the  north  of  the  Ambagarh  range  where  there  are 
'  professional  breeders  of  the  Golar  caste.  The  herds  from  here 
are  taken  to  Baihar  for  grazing  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
Elsewhere  no  care  is  exercised  in  breeding,  and  the  type  pro- 
duced is  poor.  Bullocks  are  imported  from  the  K&nker  and 
Bastar  States  and  from  the  Satpur§  Districts  of  Chhindwara  and 
SeonI  for  rice  cultivation,  and  from  BerSr  in  the  spring-crop 
area.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  rice  cultivation  and  also  for  draught 
They  are  not  largely  bred  locally,  the  young  bulls  being 
imported  from  the  northern  Districts.  They  are  slightly  more 
expensive  than  bullocks,  and  are  usually  kept  in  combination 
with  them,  and  are  used  for  the  heavy  work  of  transplantation 
and  harvesting.  There  are  very  few  sheep,  but  numbers  of 
goats  are  bred  by  ordinary  agriculturists  both  for  food  and  for 
sacrifice. 
Irrigation.  The  District  of  Bhandlra  has  a  larger  irrigated  area  than  any 
other  in  the  Province,  as  much  as  370  square  miles  receiving 
an  artificial  supply  of  water  in  a  normal  year.  This  represents 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  net  area  imder  crop,  and  nearly  half  of 
that  under  rice,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand 
acres  of  sugar-cane  and  vegetables,  is  the  only  crop  to  which 
irrigation  is  applied.  In  1903-4  the  irrigated  area  was  128 
square  miles.  The  water  for  irrigation  is  accumulated  in  village 
tanks  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  either  percolates  through  the 
embankment  or  is  drawn  off  to  the  fields  by  channels  constructed 
of  earth,  from  outlets  cut  in  the  centre  or  side  of  the  embank- 
ment. A  few  of  the  large  reservoirs,  such  as  Nawegaon,  Seoul, 
and  Siregaon,  have  rough  masoiuy  sluices.  A  system  is  also 
practised  of  constructing  small  embankments  to  hold  up  water 
temporarily  during  the  monsoon  months;  in  September  and 
October  these  are  cut,  and  the  water  taken  on  to  the  rice-fields, 
while  wheat  is  sown  in  the  bed  of  the  tank.  Irrigation  is  at 
present  almost  entirely  dependent  on  a  sufficient  supply  of  rain 
to  fill  the  tanks  at  some  period  during  the  monsoon ;  and  in 
1899,  when  there  was  a  complete  failure  of  the  rainfall,  only 
about  4  per  cent,  of  the  normal  cropped  area  could  be  supplied 
with  water.  The  configuration  of  the  country,  and  the  hill 
ranges  traversing  the  District,  afford  a  number  of  favourable 
sites  for  large  storage  reservoirs  similar  to  those  already  con- 
structed by  the  people,  and  several  projects  of  this  nature  have 
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been  prepared  by  the  Irrigation  department.  The  construction 
of  the  Khairband^  tank  to  protect  4,000  acres  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

Government  forests  cover  532  square  miles,  of  which  all  but  Forests. 
8  are  *  reserved '  forests.  The  chief  areas  are  on  the  AmbSgarh, 
Gaikhurl,  and  Part^bgarh  ranges,  and  there  is  a  small  block 
to  the  west  of  Paunl.  The  higher  levels  of  the  Gaikhurl  and 
Partabgarh  hills  contain  a  certain  amount  of  teak.  Elsewhere 
the  ordinary  mixed  species  are  found.  Bamboos  are  abundant 
Most  of  the  revenue  comes  from  timber  and  bamboos,  and 
the  rest  from  the  usual  minor  forest  produce.  The  total  value 
of  forest  produce  sold  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  45,000.  Besides  the 
Government  Reserves,  the  District  contains  946  square  miles 
of  tree  forest,  principally  in  the  zaminddris.  Some  teak  forest 
is  found  in  Darekasa  and  SSlekasIL 

The  manganese  ores  in  the  District  are  now  being  worked  by  Minerals, 
a  European  firm,  the  principal  deposits  being  near  Tumsar. 
About  150  labourers  are  employed,  and  the  output  in  1904  was 
8,558  tons.  Deposits  of  iron  ore  of  a  superior  quality  exist  in 
several  villages  in  the  Tiror^  iahaiy  and  are  worked  to  a  small 
extent  by  native  artificers.  A  little  gold  is  obtained  by  washing 
in  the  Sonjharl  DudhI  river. 

The  weaving  of  silk-bordered  cloths  is  a  substantial  industry  Arts  and 
in  BhandSra,  and  has  not  yet  been  seriously  affected  by  the  [JJJ^  ^" 
competition  of  the  mills.  The  principal  centres  are  Bhand^ra 
town,  Pauni,  MohSri,  and  Andh^aon,  and  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  is  about  6,000.  Fine  cotton  cloths  are 
woven  with  coloured  silk  borders,  usually  red,  and  the  weavers 
in  Paunl  use  counts  as  fine  as  8o's.  The  silk  thread  comes 
from  Assam  through  N^lgpur  ready  dyed.  Ordinary  coimtry 
cotton  cloth  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities  by 
MehrSs,  who  live  in  lajge  numbers  in  Tumsar  and  the  surround- 
ing villages.  Cotton  cloths  are  dyed  with  imported  materials  in 
a  number  of  villages,  about  500  persons  being  employed  in  this 
industry  at  Benl.  At  BhandSra  aU  kinds  of  brass  vessels  are 
made.  Stone  jars  are  turned  out  at  Kanerl  and  cart-wheels  at 
Tumsar.  Soft  grass  matting  for  bedding  is  manufactured  from 
a  grass  called  sukkwasa^  and  bamboo  baskets  and  matting  are 
made  in  a  number  of  villages. 

Rice  is  the  staple  eiqx)rt,  being  sent  to  Bombay  for  the  foreign  Com- 
trade,  and  also  to  Nagpur  and  Ber2r.    Wheat,  gram,  the  pulse  °*^*^*^- 
uradf  and  oilseeds  are  also  exported,  these  being  generally  taken 
by  cart  from  Paunl  to  NSgpur.    Of  the  forest  produce  teak  and 
beuid  {PterocarpusMarsupium),  timber  and  bamboos,  and  makud^ 
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myrabolams,  hides,  and  wax  are  generally  exported ;  and  varioas 
articles  of  local  manufacture,  as  brass-ware,  silk-bordered  doths, 
and  stone  jars,  are  sent  to  neighbouring  Districts.     In  the  last 
few  years  there  have  been  considerable  exports  of  manganeseL 
Cotton  piece-goods  are  imported  from  the  NSgpur  and  Bombay 
mills,  and  English  cloth  from  both  Bombay  and  Calcutta.    Yam 
is  obtained  from  the  NSgpur  and  HinganghSt  mills.     Kerosene 
oil  is  brought  from  Bombay,  and  is  now  solely  used  for  lighting. 
Sea-salt  also  comes  from  Bombay.     Mauritius  sugar  is  jMrinci- 
pally  used.     Gur  or  unrefined  sugar  is  both  produced  locally 
and  imported  from  Bombay  and  the  United  Provinces.     A 
certain  amount  oijowdr  and  the  pulse  arhar  is  brought  into 
the  District  for  consumption  from  Ber^r  and  Nagpur.     The 
principal  trading  stations  are  Gondia  and  Tumsar,  and  after 
them  Tiror^  and  Amgaon.    Tumsar  is  the  centre  for  the  part 
of  the  District  north-west  of  the  WaingangS,  and  for  the  adjoining 
tracts  of  SeonI  and  Balaghat.     South  of  the  Waingang&  the 
trade  of  the  Tiror§  tahsil  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  goes  to 
Tirora,  Gondii,  or  Amgaon  according  to  their  relative  proximity. 
Railways       The  Bengal-NSgpur  Railway  passes  through  the  northern 
and  roads.  pQ^iQ^  Qf  the  District,  with  a  length  of  78  miles  and  ten  stations, 
including  Bhandira,  within  its  borders.    The  Satpura  narrow- 
gauge  extension  starts  north  from  Gondii  junction,  and  has 
a  length  of  1 1  miles  and  one  station  in  the  District.    The  most 
important  roads  are  the  great  eastern  road  running  through  the 
south  of  the  District,  and  the  roads  from  Tumsar  to  lUmpaill 
and  KatangI,  from  Gondii  to  Bilaghit,  and  from  Tirorft  to 
Khairlinji.    The  length  of  metalled  roads  is  136  miles,  and  of 
unmetalled  roads  259  miles,  all  of  which,  except  21  miles  of  the 
latter  class  maintained  by  the  District  council,  are  in  charge 
of  the  Public  Works  department,  the  expenditure  on  upkeep 
being  Rs.  58,000.     There  are  avenues  of  trees  on  26  miles. 
Famine.         The  years  1822,  1832,  and  1869  are  remembered  as  having 
been  marked  by  famine  from  failure  of  rainfall.     After  1869, 
the  year  of  the  Bundelkhand  famine,  the  District  prospered 
until  the  cycle  of  bad  seasons  commencing  in  1894.   Two  years 
of  poor  crops  were  followed  by  a  harvest  of  less  than  half  the 
normal  in  1895-6,  and  of  one-third  of  the  normal  in  1896-7. 
Severe  distress  occurred  in  the  latter  year,  the  numbers  on  relief 
rising  to  43,000  persons,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in  June, 
1897,  and  the  total  expenditure  being  10  lakhs.     Again  in 
1899-1900  both  the  rice  and  wheat  harvests  were  complete 
failures  and  famine  ensued.     About  140,000  persons,  or  nearly 
19  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  on  relief  in  July,  1900,  and 
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the  total  expenditure  was  26  lakhs.     In  both  these  famines, 

besides  improvements  to  communications,  lai^e  numbers  of 

tanks  were  constructed  and  repaired*    In  1902  there  was  again 

a  very  poor  rice  crop  and  some  local  relief  was  given,  tank  works 

also  being  undertaken  by  the  Irrigation  department. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  usually  has  a  staff   of  three  District 

Assistant  or  Extra- Assistant  Commissioners.    For  administra-  ??^^I  j 

sions  and 

tive  purposes  the  District  is  divided  mto  three  tahsHis,  each  of  staff, 
which  has  a  tahalddr  and  a  naib-tahmlddr.  The  Forest  officer 
is  generally  a  member  of  the  Provincial  service.  The  Execu- 
tive Engineer  of  the  Bhanddra  Public  Works  division,  com- 
prising Bhandira  and  BdlaghSt  Districts,  is  stationed  at 
BhandSra  town. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  a  Subordi-  Civil  and 
nate  Judge,  and  a  Munsif  at  each  tahslL  The  Divisional  and  j^^c^^ 
Sessions  Judge  of  the  NSgpur  Division  has  jurisdiction  in 
Bhandara.  There  are  benches  of  honorary  magistrates  at 
Bhandlura  town,  Rimpaili,  and  Amgaon.  Suits  brought  for 
the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  are  a  noticeable  feature  of  the 
civil  litigation.  Heinous  crimes  ari^  somewhat  numerous, 
murders  committed  with  an  axe  being  a  comparatively  common 
offence.     Cattle  thefts  are  also  frequent. 

Owing  to  large  changes  in  the  area  of  the  District,  the  old  Land 
figures  of  the  revenue  demand  cannot  usefully  be  compared  ""^^^.e 
with  the  present  ones.  Under  MarathS  administration  short-  tration. 
term  settlements  were  the  rule.  The  farm  of  a  certain  area 
was  given  to  an  official  called  a  mdmlatdar^  generally  a  court 
favourite,  jirho  made  himself  responsible  for  the  revenue. 
Each  village  had  ^,pdtel  or  headman,  who  acted  as  its  repre- 
sentative and  engaged  for  the  revenue  demand,  which  rose  and 
fell  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  year.  The  demand 
was  distributed  over  the  fields  of  the  village,  each  of  which  had 
a  number  representing  its  proportionate  value.  The  pate/  had 
no  proprietary  right,  but  his  office  was  generally  hereditary, 
descending  not  necessarily  to  the  eldest  son,  but  to  the  most 
capable  member  of  the  family.  The  tenants  also  had  no  legal 
status,  but  were  seldom  ejected  so  long  as  they  paid  their  rents, 
more  especially  as  the  supply  of  land  was  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  cultivators  to  till  it.  The  result  of  the  system  was, 
however,  that  the  mdmlatddrSy  who  were  usually  Maratha 
Brahmans,  managed  to  get  a  large  number  of  villages  into 
their  own  hands  and  those  of  their  relations,  and  when  pro- 
prietary rights  were  conferred  by  the  British  Government  they 
thus  became  hereditary  landowners.     After  the  acquisition  of 
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the  District  in  1853,  short-term  settlements  were  continued  for 
a  few  years.     Preparations  for  the  first  r^[ular  survey  were 
commenced  in  1858,  and  a  thirty  years'  settlement  was*  com- 
pleted in  1867,  the  demand  then  fixed  being  4*57  lakhs  on  the 
area  now  constituting  the  District    During  the  currency  of 
this  settlement  the  District  prospered,  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  rose  greatly  on  the  construction  of  the  railway,  and 
cultivation  expanded.     The  District  was  resettled  in  the  jreais 
1894-9,  and  the  revenue  was  raised  to  6*04  lakhs,   being 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  in  the  khdlsa  and 
69  per  cent,  in  the  zamindari  estates.    The  average  revenue 
incidence    per    cultivated    acre    is    R.    o-io-ii   (maximom 
Rs.  1-3-1,  minimum  R.  0-5-4),  while  the  corresponding  rental 
incidence  is  R.   0-15-4   (maximum   Rs.    1-3-9,    minimum 
R.  0-5-5).     The  collections  of  land  and  total  revenue   in 
recent  years  are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees : — 


Total  revenue  . 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

iQnr>-i. 

'903-4. 

4,0a 
7,59 

4,08 
8,41 

a,77 
5.57 

5,66 
8,87 

miinici' 
palities. 


Police  and 
jails. 


Local  The  management  of  local  affairs,  outside  municipal  areas,  is 

boanii  and  entrusted  to  a  District  council  and  three  local  boards,  each 
having  jimsdiction  over  one  tahsUL  The  income  of  the  Dis- 
trict council  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  61,000,  while  the  expenditure 
on  education  was  Rs.  24,000  and  on  public  works  Rs.  17,00a 
Bhandara,  Tumsar,  and  Pauni  are  municipal  towns. 

The  force  under  the  District  Superintendent  of  police  con- 
sists of  352  officers  and  men,  including  3  mounted  constables; 
besides  2,116  village  watchmen  for  1,638  inhabited  .villages. 
There  is  a  District  jail  with  accommodation  for  126  prisoners, 
including  1 1  females.  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners 
in  1904  was  70. 

In  respect  of  education  Bhand&ra  is  neither  particularly 
advanced  nor  backward,  2-5  per  cent,  of  the  population 
(5*2  males  and  o*i  females)  being  able  to  read  and  write  Sta- 
tistics of  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  are  as 
follows:  (1880-1)  3,899;  (1890-1)  7,630;  (1900-1)  7,682; 
(1903-4)  8,226,  including  275  girls.  The  schools  comprise 
2  English  middle  schools  at  BhandHra,  with  5  vernacular 
middle  schools  and  129  primary  schools,  besides  2  private 
schools.  One  of  the  Bhand^a  English  schools  is  managed  by 
the  Free  Church  Mission.  Two  high  school  classes  have  been 
opened  at  the  expense  of  a  private  resident  in  the  new  English 


Education. 
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school,  but  have  not  yet  been  recognized  by  the  AllahabSd 
University.  There  are  six  girls'  schools,  three  in  Bhandara, 
and  one  each  at  Pauni,  Sanlchari,  and  Tumsar.  A  separate 
school  for  low-caste  Dher  boys  is  maintained  at  Paunl.  The 
expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  46,000,  the 
income  from  fees  being  Rs.  4,500. 

The  District  has  8  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for  Hospiuls 
59  in-patients.     In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was  ^gaJtes. 
93,106,  of  whom  323  were  in-patients,  and  2,111  operations 
were  performed.    The  expenditure  was  Rs.  12,000,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  provided  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  towns  of  Vaccina- 
BhandSra,  Tumsar,  and  PaunL     The  percentage  of  successful  *'®"' 
vaccinations  in  1903-4  was  45  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
being  above  the  Provincial  average. 

[A.  B.  Napier,  Settlement  Report^  1902.  A  District  Gazetteer 
is  being  prepared.] 

Bhandftra  TahsiL— Western  tahstl  of  the  District  of  the 
same  name,  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  20^  40'  and 
21^  43'  N.  and  79°  27'  and  79**  55'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,088 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1901  was  204,153,  compared 
with  229,287  in  1891.  The  density  is  187  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  /aA^/ contains  three  towns — Bhandara  (population, 
14,023),  the  tahal  and  District  head-quarters^  Pauni  (9,366), 
and  Tumsar  (8,116) — and  507  inhabited  villages.  Excluding 
204  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  63  per  cent  of  the 
available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  demand  for 
land  revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  2,09,000,  and  for  cesses 
Rs.  20,000.  The  tahsUl  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along 
the  west  of  the  District,  consisting  mainly  of  open  level 
country  bordering  the  Wainganga,  a  considerable  area  being 
covered  with  fertile  black  soil.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4 
^•as  483  square  miles,  of  which  35  were  irrigated. 

Tirorft.— Northern  tahsil  of  Bhandara  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  21**  10'  and  21°  47'  N.  and  79**  43' 
and  80°  40'  E.,  with  an  area  of  1,328  square  miles.  The  • 
population  in  1901  was  291,514,  compared  with  334,579  in 
1 89 1.  The  density  is  220  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
tahal  contains  571  inhabited  villages.  Tirora,  the  head- 
quarters, is  a  village  of  3,640  inhabitants,  30  miles  from 
Bhandara  town,  on  the  Bengal-NSgpur  Railway.  Excluding 
88  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  56  per  cent  of  the 
available  area  b  occupied  for  cultivation.  The  demand  for 
land  revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.   1,46,000,   and  for  cesses 
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Rs.  22,000.  The  /a>to/ includes  11  arJ»ll«^^n  estates  covering 
an  area  of  769  square  miles,  of  which  163  consist  of  forest. 
It  consists  roughly  of  an  open  level  tract  of  rice-growing  land, 
with  forests  towards  the  eastern  border.  The  cultivated  area 
in  1903-4  was  657  square  miles,  of  which  40  were  irrigated. 

Sftkoli. — Southern  tahsll  of  BhandSra  District,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, lying  between  20**  41'  and  21^  17'  N.  and  79**  43'  and  80° 
34'  £.,  with  an  area  of  1,549  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1901  was  167,395,  compared  with  178,984  in  1891.  The 
density  is  108  persons  per  square  mile.  The  tahsll  contains  557 
inhabited  villages.  Its  head-quarters  are  at  SUkoli,  a  village  of 
2,019  inhabitants,  24  miles  from  Bhandara  town  by  road 
Excluding  240  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  only  32  pa- 
cent  of  the  available  area*  is  occupied  for  cultivation.  The 
demand  for  land  revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  1,25,000,  and  for 
cesses  Rs.  12,000.  The  tahsil  includes  17  zaminddri  estates 
with  a  total  area  of  710  square  miles,  of  which  406  consist  of 
forest.  It  is  a  rice-growing  tract  broken  up  by  small  ranges  of 
hills,  and  contains  the  large  irrigation  tanks  for  which  Bhandara 
is  noted.  The  cultivated  area  in  1903-4  was  356  square 
miles,  of  which  53  were  irrigated. 

Bhand&ra  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsi/and  District 
of  the  same  name.  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21^  10'  N.  and 
79**  40'  E.,  on  the  Wainganga  river,  7  miles  from  a  station  on 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway.  Population  (1901),  14,023.  The 
town  contains  an  old  fort  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Gaolis, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  jail.  BhandlLra  was  constituted  a 
municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the 
decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  15,000.  By  1903-4  the 
income  had  more  than  doubled  and  amounted  to  Rs.  35,000, 
the  chief  sources  being  octroi  and  water  rate.  The  water- 
supply  is  obtained  from  the  Wainganga.  Three  filtration  wells 
have  been  constructed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  wat»  is 
raised  from  them  to  a  service  reservoir  near  the  jail.  The 
works  were  opened  in  1900,  the  cost  of  the  scheme  being  i'84 
lakhs  and  the  annual  maintenance  charges  about  Rs.  6,000. 
The  principal  industry  of  Bhandara  is  brass-working,  and  its 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  fi*om  dAdna,  *  a  brass  dish.'  Cotton 
cloth  is  also  woven,  but  the  trade  of  the  place  is  not  consider- 
able. The  educational  institutions  comprise  a  private  high 
school  supported  by  contributions  from  the  residents,  an  Eng- 
lish middle  school,  and  several  other  boys'  and  girls'  schools. 
Three  dispensaries  are  maintained,  including  mission  and 
police  hospitals.     The  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  estab- 
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lished  a  mission  station  here  in  1882,  and  now  supports  an 
orphanage,  a  dispensary,  and  several  schools. 

Gondift.— Village  in  the  Tirora  taMl  of  Bhandara  District, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21°  28'  N.  and  80°  13'  E.,  on 
the  Bengal-NSgpur  Railway,  81  miles  from  Nagpur  and  601 
from  Bombay.  Gondii  is  the  junction  for  the  new  Sltpurl 
narrow-gauge  railway  which  runs  to  Jubbulpore  across  the 
Satpura  plateau.  Population  (1901),  4,457.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  leading  goods  stations  in  Bhand^a  District,  receiving 
the  produce  of  the  surrounding  area  of  Bhandara  and  of  the 
lowlands  of  the  adjoim'ng  BlUlghat  District.  A  large  weekly 
grain  market  is  held  here.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  stands 
on  Government  land,  and  the  ground  rents  realized  are 
credited  to  a  fund  for  sanitary  purposes,  which  is  supplemented 
by  a  house  rate.  A  branch  station  of  the  American  Pentecostal 
Mission  at  Rlj-N^dgaon  has  recently  been  established. 
Gondii  contains  Hindi  and  MarSthI  primary  schools,  and  a 
dispensary. 

Patim. — Town  in  the  tah^l  and  District  of  BhandSra, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  20**  48'  N.  and  79**  39'  E.,  on 
the  Waingangft  river,  32  miles  south  of  Bhandara  town  by 
road.  Population  (1901),  9,366.  Some  bathing  ^AJ/x  or  flights 
of  stone  steps  have  been  constructed  on  the  bank  of  the  Wain- 
ganga,  and  the  town  contains  a  fort  which  was  stormed  by  the 
British  in  18 18.  PaunI  was  constituted  a  municipality  in  1867. 
The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged 
Rs.  4,200.  In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  4,500,  mainly 
derived  from  a  house  tax.  The  staple  industry  of  the  town  is 
the  manufacture  of  silk-bordered  cloths,  and  thread  of  very 
fine  counts  is  woven.  The  weavers  are,  however,  not  very 
prosperous.  The  town  stands  in  the  fertile  black  soil  tract 
called  the  PaunI  Haveli.  It  contains  vernacular  middle  and 
girls*  schools,  a  school  for  low-caste  Dher  boys  and  an  Urda 
school,  and  also  a  dispensary. 

Ttiinsar.— Town  in  the  tahsll  and  District  of  Bhandara, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21^  23'  N.  and  79°  46'  E.,  on 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway,  27  miles  from  Bhandara  town  and 
570  from  Bombay.  Population  (1901),  8,116.  The  town  was 
constituted  a  municipality  in  1867.  The  municipal  receipts 
during  the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  5,400.  In  1903-4 
the  income  was  Rs.  4,000,  principally  derived  from  a  house 
tax  and  market  dues.  Tumsar  is  an  important  commercial  town, 
receiving  the  produce  of  the  north  of  the  District  and  the  adjoin- 
ing tracts  of  Seoni  and  Balaghat.    A  covered  market-place  has 
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been  constructed  and  a  large  weekly  grain  market  is  held  here. 
The  rice  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Tumsar  has  a  special  repata- 
tion.    The  local  handicrafts  include  cotton-weaving,  which  is 
carried  on  in  the  town  and  several  adjoining  villages,   the 
annual  purchases  of  thread  by  the  weavers  being  estimated  at 
3  lakhs.     White  loin-cloths  with  red  borders  are  the  chief 
articles  woven.     Numbers  of  cart-wheels  are  also  made  in 
Tumsar  and   exported   to    NSgpur   and   Berar.     The   town 
possesses  a  vernacular  middle  school,  a  girls'  school,  and  a 
dispensary. 
Bonn-  Bftl&gh&t  District  (= 'above  the  passes'). — District  in 

fi^ition   *^^  Nagpur  Division  of  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between 
and  hill  '  21^  19'  and  22**  24'  N.  and  79®  39'  and  81**  3'  E.,  with  an  area 
*^  '^^^^    ^^  3>^32  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mand^ 
District ;  on  the  east  by  BiUlspur  and  Drug  Districts,  and  by 
the  Kawardha  and  KhairSgarh  States ;  on  the  south  by  Bhan- 
dara;  and  on  the  west  by  Seom.     Bld2gh£t  consists  of  an 
upland  section  of  the  most  easterly  portion  of  the  Sfitpuii 
plateau,  and  of  a  strip  of  low  coimtry  forming  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  WaingangS,  and  extending  along  the  southern  and 
western  border  of  the  hills.    The  eastern  ridge  of  the  S&tpuiis, 
known  as  the  Maikala  range,  divides  it  from  the  Chhattisgaih 
plain.     The  hills  and  elevated  plateaux,  which  occupy  about 
two-thirds  of  the  District,  extend  in  the  north  almost  across 
its  entire  width,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  lowland  strip  to 
the  north-west  consisting  of  the  valley  of  the  WaingangH,  here 
only  about  ten  miles  wide,  and  forming  the  Mau  estate.    The 
greater  part  of  the  hilly  country  is  included  in  the  Baihar  taksAl, 
and,  outside  the  Feudatory  States,  is  perhaps  the  wildest  and 
most  backward  area  in  the  Province.     It  consists  mainly  of  the 
three  table-lands  of  Parasw^ra,  Baihar,  and  Raigarh,  from  west 
to  east.    The  Raigarh  plateau,  about  2,000  feet  high,  is  a 
small  open  stretch  of  undulating  country  covered  with  high 
grass,  and  surrounded  by  thickly  wooded  hills,  the  highest 
peaks  of  which  rise  to  2,900  feet.    It  is  drained  by  the  HSbn 
and  Kashmiri  rivers,  and  is  approached  from  Baihar  by  the 
passes  of  Bhains^hat  and  LaptI  running  through  dense  forest 
The  main  table-land  of  Baihar,  to  the  west  of  Raigarh  and 
about  200  feet  below  it,  is  also  very  undulating  and  covered 
with  thick  forest,  the  soil  being  generally  sandy,  and  cultivation 
consisting  principally  of  the  minor  autumn  millets,  as  the  slopes 
are  frequently  too  steep  to  permit  of  the  growth  of  rice.    The 
valley  is  watered  by  the  BanjEr  and  its  tributary  the  Tanner, 
which  passes  Baihar.     Farther  west  and  separated  from  the 
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Banj&r  valley  by  a  long  ridge  lies  the  Paraswara  plateau,  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  Baihar  and  somewhat  more  fertile.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Kanh^,  a  tributary  of  the  Banj^,  and  on  the 
west  is  bounded  by  another  range  of  hills  leading  down  to  the 
Wainganga  valley.  The  drainage  of  this  part  of  the  District  is 
north  to  the  NarbadH.  South  of  the  main  plateau  the  hilly 
coimtry  consists  of  small  and  scattered  table-lands^  with  a 
southerly  inclination  and  gradually  narrowing  in  from  the  west. 
The  hills  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  forests  belonging 
to  zananddri  estates.  Along  the  base  of  the  outer  spurs  of 
hills  lies  the  plain  country  of  the  District  forming  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  WaingangS,  narrow  and  closely  shut  in  by  the  hills 
to  the  north,  and  graduaUy  opening  out  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  the  south-east  and  south-west  The  general  elevation 
of  this  part  of  the  District  is  about  i,ooo  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Wainganga  and  several  minor  streams,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  BSgh,  GhisrI,  Deo,  and  Son.  The 
Waingangft  flows  nearly  due  south  through  B^l^h^t,  its  width 
varying  from  200  yards  in  the  upper  reaches  to  400  lower  down. 
Its  bed  is  generally  rocky.  The  B^h  rises  in  the  Chlchgarh 
hills  of  BhandHra  and  flows  north  and  north-west,  forming  for 
a  short  distance  the  boimdary  between  B&Ulghfit  and  Bhan- 
6Sj9l.  It  is  crossed  by  the  S^tpurS  railway  just  before  its 
junction  with  the  Wainganga  on  the  border  of  the  District 
The  GhisrI,  Deo,  and  Son  rise  in  the  eastern  range  of  hills,  and 
join  the  Bigh  after  a  short  and  rapid  course.  On  the  west  of 
the  Waingangft  the  low  country,  broken  in  places  by  isolated 
hills,  lies  along  the  eastern  and  southern  border  of  the  portion 
of  the  SatpiurS  range  belonging  to  Seoni  District,  a  triangular 
strip  of  which  abuts  into  Bal^h^t.  The  Sarithi  is  the  only 
stream  of  any  consequence  on  this  side.  The  lowland  country 
is  well  watered  and  studded  with  fruit  trees,  and  is  principally 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  rice. 

Gneissic  and  metamorphic  rocks  are  the  main  formations^  Geology, 
and  there  are  a  few  outliers  of  Deccan  trap  in  the  north.  The 
gneissic  rocks  belong  partly  to  a  highly  metamorphosed  sedi- 
mentary and  volcanic  series,  resembling  the  Dharwar  schists  of 
Southern  India  and  known  locally  as  the  ChilpI  beds.  The 
metamorphic  or  transition  rocks  consist  of  quartzites,  shales, 
and  limestones. 

The  extensive  forests  of  the  District  are  mainly  of  the  mixed  Botany, 
character  usual  in  Central  India.     Along  the  Waingang§  river 
are  scattered  patches  of  teak  {Tectofta  grandis\  and  towards 
the  north-east  sal  (Shorea  robusta)  is  the  dominant  tree.    In 
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various  parts  of  the  District  fine  clumps  of  bamboos  occur. 
Besides  saly  which  is  plentiful,  and  teak,  which  is  always  scaioe 
or  local,  the  principal  trees  to  be  met  with  are  sdj  {Tenninalm 
tonuntosa)y  beuld  {Pterocarpus  Marsupium\  sJasham  {Dctlterg^ 
SissoO),  dhaurd  (Anogeissus  latifolia\  polos  (Butea  frond^nd^ 
aonld  (JPkyllanthus  EmbUco\  haldu  (Adina  cordifolta\  lendia 
{Lagerstroemia  parviflora\  tnoyen  {Odino  Wodier),  with  species 
of  JDiospyroSf  Schleuhera,  Schrebero^  Soymida^  BoswelUoy  Bom- 
box^  Garugo^  Buchananio^  and  Siereospermum,  Shrubs  and 
small  trees  include  Grewia^  Zizyphus,  Nyctonihes^  Flueggta, 
Cleisionthus^  WoodfordiOy  and  Caseoria, 

Fauna.  The  usual  kinds  of  game,  including  tigers,  leopards,  aiKl 

deer,  are  fairly  plentiful.  Bison  are  found  in  the  SonJLwSni 
forests,  in  Bijigarh,  and  in  the  north  of  the  plateau.  Herds  of 
fiilgoi  roam  on  the  Raigarh  plateau,  and  swamp  deer  are  met 
with  in  the  Topla  Reserve.  There  are  a  few  herds  of  antelopes 
on  the  Baihar  plateau.  In  the  Hirri  forests  are  some  wild 
cattle,  descended  from  tame  ones  let  loose,  which  do  serioos 
damage  to  the  crops  but  are  not  killed.  Wild  duck  are  foiriy 
plentiful  in  the  tanks  in  the  open  country,  but  snipe  are  less 
frequent. 

Climate.  The  uplands  of  Baihar  are  subject  to  sharp  frosts  in  December 
and  January,  which  cause  much  injury  to  the  foliage  of  trees 
and  the  cold-season  crops.  The  climate  of  BalSghlt  is  that 
of  the  Nagpur  plain,  but  it  is  especially  damp  in  the  mc»isooo 
season.  As  usual  in  rice  country,  malaria  is  prevalent  in  the 
autumn  months.  The  Baihar  tahstl^  owing  to  its  heavy  rainfidl 
and  dense  forest,  is  notoriously  imhealthy  from  August  to 
December,  and  the  mortality  from  malaria  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  retard  immigration.  The  particles  of  mica  suspended 
in  the  water  also  tend  to  produce  gastritis. 

Rainfall.  The  annual  rainfall  at  BalaghSt  averages  62  inches,  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  other  District  in  the  Province.  The  District 
owes  its  copious  rainfall  to  the  fact  that  it  is  encircled  by  hills 
on  the  north  and  east,  on  which  the  rain-clouds  brought  up  by 
the  south-west  monsoon  impinge.  Until  within  the  last  few 
years  the  rainfall  has  seldom  been  deficient. 

History.  BalSghSt,  as  it  now  stands,  has  only  recently  been  constituted 
The  Baihar  tohsil  formerly  belonged  to  Mandl^  District,  and 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Gond  dynasty  of  Gaifai 
Mandla.  The  eastern  part  of  it  was  for  some  time  assigned  to 
the  chief  of  Kawardha  as  a  reward  for  service.  Soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  the  tahOl 
was  laid  waste  by  an  inroad  of  the  Gond  Rini  of  R^mgarh  in 
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Mandla,  and  at  the  time  of  cession  in  1818  the  country  was 
sparsely  populated.  Of  the  low  country,  the  old  parganas  of 
Hatt^  DhansuS,  and  Lanji  were  included  in  Mandla,  while  the 
tract  on  the  west  of  the  Wainganga  belonged  to  the  Deogarh  king- 
dom, which  was  annexed  by  the  Bhonsla  rulers  of  NSgpur  in  1 743. 
In  1798  the  Bhonslas  also  obtained  the  MandUl  territories,  and 
most  of  what  is  now  the  Bal^gh^t  tahsil  was  then  administered 
from  Bhandlura.  At  this  period  the  greater  part  of  it  was  covered 
with  forest,  and  several  of  the  present  zafnJnddri  estates 
originated  in  grants  of  territory  made  by  the  MarlthSs  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  the  country.  In  1862,  when  the  Baihar 
tahsti^  then  attached  to  MandUl,  was  being  settled,  the  attention 
of  Government  was  directed  to  its  natural  resources,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  special  measures  should  be  taken  to  colonize 
it.  With  this  object  sanction  was  obtained  in  1867  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  District,  consisting  of  the  Baihar  tahsil  and 
a  fringe  of  open  country  below  the  hills  which  was  taken  from 
Bhandara  and  Seoni  Districts,  and  from  which  was  to  be  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  colonists  for  the  upland  plateaux.  The  task 
of  reclaiming  from  waste  the  hitherto  almost  unknown  plateau 
of  Baihar  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Bloomfield,  for  many  years 
Deputy-Commissioner  of  B^l^hat  District^  and  under  his 
management  some  progress  was  made  towards  settling  the  large 
expanse  of  fertile  waste  land  with  sturdy  Ponwar  peasantry. 
But  owing  principally  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and 
partly  also  to  changes  in  Government  policy  and  the  neglect  of 
local  officials,  no  very  great  or  permanent  advance  has  been 
made ;  and  the  tract  remains  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  Province. 
Very  recently  fresh  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  systematic 
encouragement  of  immigration.  A  scheme  for  liberal  advances 
for  the  reclamation  of  land  has  been  sanctioned,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  number  of  tanks  undertaken,  and  other  induce- 
ments offered  to  immigrants  of  the  more  skilful  agricultural 
castes. 

The  archaeological  remains  are  not  of  much  importance.  Archaeo- 
Baihar  contains  a  number  of  stone  tanks  and  ruined  temples,  ^®sy- 
some  built  in  the  HemSdpanti  style  without  cement  The  fort 
of  Lanji  was  built  by  the  Gonds  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  afterwards  the  head-quarters  of  a  kamaishddr  under 
the  Mar^thas.  Human  sacrifices  are  said  to  have  been 
formerly  offered  at  the  temple  of  the  Lanjki  Devf,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  place.  About  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  the  bamboo 
forest,  stands  the  temple  of  Koteshwar,  at  which  a  small 
annual  fair  is  held.     At  Mau,  in  the  middle  of  a  tank,  about 
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a  mile  from  the  village,  a  granite  platform  has  been  constructed 
on  which  is  the  image  of  a  Naga  and  a  pillar.  Other  remains 
are  at  Bls^pur  near  Katangl,  SonkhlU*,  Bhimlat,  and  Sawaijhin 
near  Bhiri. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations 
was  as  follows:    (1881)  340,614;    (1891)   383,363;     (1901) 
326,521.     Up  to  1891  the  District  prospered  and  the  rate  of 
increase  was  about  equal  to  the  Provincial  average.     Lhiring 
the  last  decade  the  decrease  of  population  has  been  nearly 
57,000  persons,  or  about  15  per  cent.    The  District  was  very 
severely  affected  by  famine  in  both  1896  and  1897,  and  the 
B&lSghfit  tahsUl  abo  in  1900,  and  the  decrease  of  population  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause.     About  1 1,000  p^sons 
emigrated  to  Assam  during  the  last  decade.     The  District  con- 
tains one  town,  Balaghat,  and  1,075  inhabited  villages.    The 
principal  statistics  of  population  based  on  the  Census  of  190 1 
are  shown  below : — 
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In  1904,  II  villages  with  1,150  inhabitants  were  transferred 
from  B&Ughllt  to  Mandla,  while  a  tract  of '  reserved '  forest  was 
received  from  that  District  The  revised  totals  of  area  and 
population  are  given  above.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Hindus,  22  per  cent.  Animists,  and  6,454  persons  are 
Muhammadans.  The  eastern  portions  of  the  District  have 
been  largely  populated  by  immigration  from  Chhattlsgarh,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  145,000  persons,  or  44  per  cent 
of  the  total,  speak  the  ChhatUsgarhi  dialect  Of  the  balance, 
the  language  of  84,342  is  shown  as  Marilthl  and  of  54,168  as 
Gondl.  The  Ponwirs,  numbering  41,106,  have  a  special  dialect, 
a  mixture  of  Hindi  and  Mar&thI,  and  the  MarJU*s  another  of 
somewhat  the  same  nature. 

The  principal  landowning  castes  are  Ponw^  Gonds,  and 
PonwSrs  (41,000)  are  the  best  cultivators  and  are 
especially  skilful  at  the  irrigation  of  rice.  Many  Ponwirs  also 
are  lessees  of  villages  in  the  zaMnddri  estates  and  headmen 
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ryotwdri  villages  in  the  Baihar  tah^L    The  Lodhis  (18,000) 
are  partly   immigrants  from   Chhattlsgarh,   and  partly  from 
Northern  India.    Gonds  (73,000)  constitute  32  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  and  BaigSs  and  Binjh^ls  (6,000)  2  per  cent.     The 
Gonds  are  found  in  both  the  Balaghat  and  Baihar  tahsilSy  and 
those  of  the  open  country  are  gradually  adopting   settled 
methods  of  cultivation  in  imitation  of  their  Hindu  neighbours. 
Those  of  the  Baihar  iahstl  are  still  backward  and  migratory. 
The  Pardh^ns  are  the  priests  of  the  Gonds  and  take  the  clothes 
and  jewels  of  the  dead,  and  the  Ojh^s  are  bird-catchers  and 
tattooers.     The  Gonds  are  polygamous  in  Balaghat,  and  the 
number  of  a  man's  wives  gives  an  indication  of  his  wealth  and 
dignity,  as  many  as  six  being  by  no  means  unusual     On 
market  days  a  Gond  goes  to  the  bazar  with  all  his  wives 
walking  behind  him  to  show  his  importance.     The  Baigas  are 
also  priests  of  the  Gonds,  and  are  employed  to  lay  the  ghosts  of 
persons  who  have  been  killed  by  tigers.    They  are  one  of  the 
wildest  of  the  tribes  and  are  incapable  of  sustained  manual 
labour,  though  they  are  clever  at  transplanting  rice-plants. 
This  is  the  only  field-work  which  they  usually  do  for  hire. 
They  collect  forest  produce  and  exchange  it  for  small  quantities 
of  grain,  and  will  subsist  for  weeks  together  on  roots  and  fruits, 
in  the  collection  of  which  they  display  the  greatest  skill. 
Since  the  system  of  hewar  or  shifting  cultivation  has  been 
stopped  in  Government  forests,  the  Baigas  are  hard  put  to  it 
to  make  a  living.     An  attempt  was  made  to  teach  them  to 
adopt  regular  cultivation  by  settling  them  in  five  villages  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  revenue  officials  of  Baihar,  but  it 
has  been  given  up  as  a  failure.     Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  to 
be  encountered  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  Baiga  tenants, 
if  left  unwatched,  would  dig  up  the  grain  which  they  had  them- 
selves sown  and  eat  it.     They  are  skilled  woodmen  and  some 
are  employed  as  forest  guards.    They  also  catch  fish  and  make 
bamboo  matting  to  a  small  extent     Both  Gonds  and  Baigas 
suffered  severely  in  the  famines.     Farm-servants  are  recruited 
from  all  castes,  but  are  principally  Gowaras.    In  the  Baihar  tahsU 
are  a  number  of  Golars  (1,200)  and  Banjaras  (1,000)  who  are 
professional  cattle  graziers.     About  72  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  were  shown  as  dependent  on  agriculture  in  1901. 

Christians  number  2 19,  including  191  natives,  most  of  whom  Christian 
belong  to  the  Balaghat  Mission.     This  institution  is  unsectarian,  "nissions. 
and  its  efforts  are  principally  directed  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gonds  and  Baigas,     It  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lampard, 
who   still  directs  it;  and  it  has   four  stations   at  Balaghat, 
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Baihar,  Nikum,  and  Khiirslp^,  with  schools  at  each  station, 
an  orphanage^  and  an  industrial  fann. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  in  the  plains  is  as  a  rule  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  plateau.     It  is  of  greater  depth  and  more  fertile, 
while  in  Baihar  the  mixture  of  particles  of  mica  with  the  soil 
also  reduces  its  productive  capacity.    The  alluvial  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Son  and  other  rivers  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
lowlands  is  the  most  fertile  of  all,  but  its  area  is  insignificant 
Next  to  this  the  richest  and  deepest  soil  is  found  in  the  strip 
about  ten  miles  wide  extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Wain- 
gangS,  from  the  Dhansu^  hills  to  its  junction  with  the  Bigfa. 
The  plains  of  DhansuS  and  Hatta  parganas  are  rich  in  black 
and  brown  soil  of  superior  quality  and  good  depth ;  and  there 
is  also  good  brown  soil  in  the  north  Karol^  tract  to  the  west  of 
the  Waingang^  and  in  Bhadr2  taiHlndari  to  the  extreme  south- 
east    In  the  hilly  country  and  the  Mau  valley  the  land  is 
generally  medium  or  poor,  dark  soil  being  found  only  in  patches 
in  the  Mau  valley  and  in  the  shallow  depressions,  which  form 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  plateaux.    The  Raigarh  plateau 
is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Baihar  /oAff/,  but  the  tract  is 
very  thinly  populated,  and  much  of  the  land  unreclaimed.     The 
good  quality  of  the  soil,  however,  renders  this  area  rich  in 
pasturage.     In  the  hill  villages  of  the  zamnddris  the  land  is^ 
as  a  rule,  very  poor,  being  largely  intermixed  with  stones  and 
gravel  or  coarse  sand. 

Of  the  total  area,  923  square  miles,  or  29  per  cent,  are  included 
in  the  12  zaminddri  estates.  There  are  about  230  ryotwari 
villages  with  an  area  of  370  square  miles,  of  which  90  are  culti- 
vated and  pay  a  revenue  of  Rs.  20,000,  while  4,000  acres  have 
been  sold  outright  under  the  Waste  Land  Rules.  The  remaining 
area  is  held  on  the  ordinary  mdlguzdri  tenure.  The  following 
table  gives  the  chief  statistics  of  cultivation  in  1903-4,  with 
areas  in  square  miles: — 


TahsU, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

waste. 

POK«S. 

Ballgbftt      . 
Baihar. 

Total    . 

1,388 
1,744 

561 

aao 

3 

439 

467 

«, 

3.13a 

781 

37 

896 

973 

Not  much  of  the  fertile  land  in  the  low  country  remains 
unoccupied,  but  elsewhere  there  is  considerable  scope  for  exten- 
sion of  cultivation.  Rice  occupies  366  square  miles,  kodon  and 
kutia  137,  wheat  23,  urad  75,  linseed  57,  gram  34,  and  Hura  36 
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square  miles.  Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop,  and  in 
sowing  it  the  system  of  transplantation  is  usually  practised. 
Kodon^  the  staple  food  of  the  Gonds,  is  grown  chiefly  in  the 
hilly  tracts,  and  on  the  plateaux  of  Baihar  and  Raigarh.  Tobacco 
is  a  very  profitable  crop  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Son  valley, 
where  it  covers  rather  less  than  1,000  acres.  Castor  is  sown  in 
rotation  with  tobacco.  Sugar-cane  was  grown  on  1,300  acres  in 
1903-4. 

Between  1867  and  1895  the  area  taken  up  for  cultivation  Improye- 
increased  by  31  per  cent.,  and  that  actually  cropped  by  19  per  ^^^"/."^ 
cent     The  area  on  which  two  crops  were  grown  in  the  year  and  tural 
the  number  of  tanks  constructed  for  irrigation  largely  increased  Practice, 
during  the  same  period.     The  famines  of  1897  and  1900,  how- 
ever, caused  a  decline  in  the  cropped  area,  which  had  not  been 
recovered  by  1903-4.     Manure  is  now  more  largely  applied  to 
the  rice  crop,  and  cattle  and  small  stock  are  sometimes  penned 
at  night  in  the  fields  during  the  summer  months.     During  the 
decade  ending  1903-4,  about  Rs.  72,000  was  advanced  by 
Government  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans  Act,  and 
nearly  7J  lakhs  under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans  Act. 

Cattle  are  bred  principally  in  the  Baihar  tahsily  where  there  Cattle, 
are  excellent  grazing  grounds.  The  ordinary  cattle  are  small  ^Sd  ^^ep 
and  not  particularly  strong.  The  best  bullocks  are  bred  by 
Golars  and  are  sold  as  yearlings  at  fairly  good  prices.  Bulls 
are  reserved  for  breeding  by  the  owners  of  any  considerable 
number  of  cows.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  the  heavy  work  of 
hauling  the  rice  plants  from  the  nurseries  at  the  time  of  trans- 
plantation. They  are  not  bred  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
BalSghat,  but  young  bulls  are  imported  from  the  northern 
Districts.  The  grazing  grounds  are  generally  adequate,  and 
those  of  the  Baihar  tahsil  are  resorted  to  by  large  herds  of  cattle 
from  the  surrounding  Districts  during  the  hot  months.  There 
are  no  members  of  the  professional  shepherd  caste,  but  goats 
are  bred  by  ordinary  landholders  for  food  and  for  sacrifice. 
Pigs  are  reared  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  Baihar  tahnL 
Very  few  sheep  are  kept  The  principal  cattle  markets  are  at 
WftraseonI  and  L^burr^  in  the  plain  country,  and  at  Bhiri  on 
the  plateau. 

About  150  square  miles  can  ordinarily  be  irrigated,  but  in  Irrigation. 
1903-4  the  irrigated  area  was  only  27  square  miles  owing  to  the 
unfavourable  rainfall.  With  the  exception  of  about  7  square 
miles  under  sugar-cane  and  garden  crops,  this  is  practically  all 
rice  land.  Nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  rice  area,  or  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area,  can  be  watered  in  a  normal  year.     There  are 
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Forests. 


nearly  3,000  tanks  and  about  4,000  wells,  the  latter  beii^  gener- 
ally used  for  garden  crops  and  sugar-cane.  Numerous  tanks 
have  been  constructed  by  Government  agency  in  the  Baihxr 
tahsii^  and  plans  for  much  larger  works  to  protect  a  large 
proportion  of  the  District  have  been  prepared. 

The  Government  forests  cover  an  area  of  972  square  miles, 
mainly  on  the  hilly  ranges  of  Baihar,  with  blocks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wainganga  and  to  the  south-east     Teak  grows  in  patches 
in  the  Sonaw^  and  ParaswSra  ranges.   The  Baihar  and  Raigarh 
ranges  contain  pure  sal  forest  of  excellent  quality,  and  sjI  mixed 
with  other  species,  while  the  lowland  blocks  contain  only  inferior 
timber  trees.     Till  recently  the  difficulties  of  transport  have 
been  too  great  to  permit  of  any  substantial  revenue  being 
obtained  from  timber,  but  the  opening  of  the  Sttpura  railway 
should  greatly  increase  the  sales.    The  forest  revenue  in  1903-4 
amounted  to  Rs.  2,09,000,  of  which  Rs.  1,60,000  was  obtained 
from  sales  of  timber  and   Rs.    15,000   from  grazing.     The 
large  revenue  from  timber  was  principally  due  to  a  contract  for 
the  supply  of  sleepers.     The  principal  minor  products  are  lac 
and  myrabolams.    The  zaminddri  estates  contain  401  square 
miles  of  forest 
Minerals.        Deposits  of  iron  ore  occur  in  the  Bhadrsl,   Kinhl,   and 
BhSnpur  zamtndaris.     Iron  is  smelted  by  native  smiths  by 
indigenous  methods,  but  the  output  is  small     Manganese 
deposits  have  been  found  near  BalaghSt  town,  and  are  being 
worked  by  a  European  company.     The  out-tum  in  1904  was 
10,323  tons,  and  about  300  labourers  are  employed.     There 
are  other  numerous  deposits  of  manganese  which  are  as  yet 
unworked.     Copper  ore  exists  in  the  hill  of  MelanjkundL 
Mica  is  plentiful  in  the  Baihar  tahsil,  but  the  plates  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  be  marketable.     Bauxite,  used   for  the 
manufacture  of  aluminium,  is  also  found  in  the  Baihar  tahsiL 
Small  amounts  of  gold  are  obtained  by  washing  in  the  Son  and 
Deo  rivers. 

The  principal  local  industry  is  the  weaving  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  the  chief  centres  being  WarSseoni  and  L^burrS  with  the 
villages  round  them.  Lalburr^  dhofis  are  well-known,  and  are 
exported  to  the  other  Satpura  Districts  and  to  Jubbulpore. 
LingS,  Borgaon,  and  Hatta  also  contain  considerable  colonies 
of  weavers.  In  the  WarSseoni  tract  a  number  of  Otaris  make 
ornaments  and  vessels  from  brass  by  moulding,  while  the  KasSrs 
of  WaraseonI  and  Hatta  make  ornaments  of  bell  metal.  Glass 
bangles  are  manufactured  at  Lanji  from  imported  Indian 
glass.     At  Baihar  a  variety  of  small  tin  vessels,  such  as  lamps, 
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sieves,  betel  boxes,  and  watering-pots,  are  made  from  empty 
kerosene  oil-tins  and  sometimes  sent  to  MandUl. 

Rice  and  the  pulse  urad  are  the  principal  exports.  The  Corn- 
former  is  sent  mainly  to  BerSr,  and  the  latter  to  Bombay  "*'^' 
for  the  foreign  trade.  Tobacco  is  supplied  to  Chhattlsgarh 
from  the  Bfj^arh  zamindari,  Ghi  manufactured  from  the 
milk  of  both  cows  and  buffaloes  is  exported  from  the  Baihar 
tahsiL  Of  forest  produce,  teak  is  sent  from  the  Sondw^ni  and 
ChlUregaon  forests  to  N^lgpur  and  Kamptee.  Bamboos  are 
exported  to  Kamptee  and  Seoni.  Hides  and  homs^  myrabo- 
lams,  lac,  gum,  and  other  forest  products  are  largely  exported. 
The  leaves  of  the  tendu  tree  (Diospyros  tomentosa)  are  collected 
for  the  manufacture  of  leaf-plates  and  the  outside  covering  of 
biris  or  native  cigarettes.  Mill-woven  cloth  is  brought  from 
N3gpur  and  Hinganghit,  and  small  quantities  of  English  cloth 
from  Bombay.  The  salt  used  is  golandazi  or  sea-salt  from 
Bombay.  Gur  or  unrefined  sugar  comes  from  MirzSpur,  while 
refined  sugar  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  Mauritius.  Jowar^ 
wheat,  and  gram  are  received  from  the  neighbouring  S2tpur& 
Districts,  the  local  supply  being  inadequate,  and  the  pulse 
arhar  is  obtained  from  Ber^.  Brass  vessels  are  imported 
from  MandU^  Bhandftra,  Jubbulpore,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  grain  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
M^rwUri  Banlas.  For  timber,  contracts  are  taken  for  Govern- 
ment and  zamnddri  forests  by  Muhammadan  merchants  from 
Kamptee  and  Raipur.  ' 

The  Satpura  extension  of  the  Bengal-NSgpur  railway  from  Railways 
Gondii  to  Jubbulpore,  which  has  recently  been  constructed,  ^^  '^*^- 
passes  through  the  west  of  the  District  up  the  valley  of  the 
Wainganga^  with  a  length  of  53  miles  and  six  stations  within 
its  borders.  The  length  of  metalled  roads  is  15  miles,  and  of 
unmetalled  roads  208  miles,  and  the  annual  expenditure  on 
maintenance  is  Rs.  39,000,  all  these  roads  being  in  charge  of 
the  Public  Works  department.  There  are  avenues  of  trees  on 
only  16  miles.  The  opening  of  the  railway  will  naturally  effect 
a  material  alteration  in  the  existing  trade  routes. 

There  are  no  reliable  records  of  famine  previous  to  1868-9,  Famine, 
in  which  year  the  rains  ended  abruptly  a  month  before  time, 
and  the  rice  crop  in  the  lowlands  failed,  leading  to  acute  dis- 
tress. A  series  of  partial  failures  of  the  harvest  was  followed  in 
1896-7  by  a  more  serious  deficiency,  the  out-turn  of  all  crops 
taken  together  being  only  about  17  per  cent,  of  normal.  The 
numbers  on  relief  rose  to  68,000,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, m  May,  1897,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  13  lakhs. 
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In  1899-1900  the  rice  crc^  again  failed,  the  out-turn  being 
23  per  cent  of  a  normal  harvest.  Relief  was  begun  in 
September,  1899,  and  continued  till  November,  i9oo»  the 
highest  number  relieved  being  135,000,  or  35  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  in  August,  and  the  total  expenditure  amounting  to 
a6  lakhs.  During  these  famines  most  of  the  existing  roads 
were  constructed  and  the  embankment  of  the  S&tpurS.  railway 
was  built.  Many  tanks  were  made  or  repaired  by  famine  loans 
in  1897  and  by  grants  to  landowners  in  1900. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  is  aided  by  one  Assistant  or 
Extra-Assistant  Commissioner.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  District  is  divided  into  two  tahslls^  each  of  which  has  a 
iahsilddr  and  a  naib-tahsUdar,  The  Forest  officer  usually 
belongs  to  the  Imperial  service,  and  for  Public  Works  the 
District  is  included  in  the  charge  of  the  Executive  Engineer, 
BhandSra  Public  Works  division. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  a  Subordi- 
nate Judge,  and  a  Munsif  at  Btl^hSt  town.  The  Divisional 
and  Sessions  Judge  of  the  NSgpur  Division  has  jurisdiction  in 
the  District  Cattle-poisoning  is  a  comparatively  common  form 
of  offence. 

The  area  now  constituting  Bal§ghat  was  formerly  included  in 
the  Districts  of  Seoni  and  Bhandara,  and  the  land  revenue 
demand  was  assessed  at  the  thirty  years'  settlements  of  those 
Districts.  These  expired  in  1896-8,  when  revision  was  com- 
menced, but  it  was  somewhat  delayed  by  the  famines.  The 
revenue  demand  before  revision  was  Rs.  1,26,000,  which  was 
raised  to  Rs.  1,87,000,  or  by  48  per  cent.  The  current  settle* 
ment  is  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and  will  expire  in  1914. 
The  average  incidence  of  revenue  per  acre  at  settlement  was 
R.  0-9-1 1  (maximum  R.  0-15-1,  minimum  R.  0-2-10),  the 
corresponding  figures  of  rental  incidence  being  average  R.  o-i  5-6 
(maximum  Rs.  i-ii-ii,  minimum  R.  0-3-7).  In  the  Baihar 
tahsil  a  summary  settlement  has  been  made  for  seven  years 
without  rental  enhancement,  to  allow  the  tract  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  famine.  In  certain  areas  temporary  remissions 
and  abatements  have  been  given.  The  collections  of  land  and 
total  revenue  in  recent  years  are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of 
rupees : — 


Land  revenue 
Total  revenue    . 

1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4- 

1,60 
3.27 

4.55 

9> 
2,73 

',43 
6,19 
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The  management  of  local  affairs,  outside  municipal  areas,  is  Local 

entrusted  to  a  District  council  and  three  local  boards,  two  for  ^^^^\  ^^ 

,  munici- 

the  B&ldghSt  iahsUl  and  one  for  Baihar.    The  mcome  of  the  paiuiet. 

District  cotmcil  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  35,000,  while  the  expendi- 
ture on  education  was  Rs.  1 2,000  and  on  public  works  Rs.  9,000. 
Balaghat  is  a  municipal  town. 

The  force  under  the  District  Superintendent  of  police  consists  Police  and 
of  247   officers  and  men,  including  3  mounted  constables,  J**^'- 
besides  843  village  watchmen  for  1,076  inhabited  towns  and 
villages.     There  is  a  District  jail,  with  accommodation  for  59 
prisoners,  including  6  females.    The  daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  1904  was  52. 

In  respect  of  education  BalSghllt  stands  twelfth  in  the  Pro-  Edacation. 
vince,  2*2  per  cent,  of  the  population  (4*4  males  and  o-i  females) 
being  able  to  read  and  write.  The  percentage  of  children  under 
instruction  to  those  of  school-going  age  is  10.  Statistics  of  the 
number  of  pupils  under  instruction  are  as  follows :  (i88o~i) 
2,033 ;  (1890-1)  2,597  ;(i90o-i)  2,883;  (1903-4)  4,663, includ- 
ing 85  girls.  The  educational  institutions  comprise  an  English 
middle  school  at  B&lSghit  town^  3  vernacular  middle  schools, 
and  62  primary  schools.  There  are  girls'  schools  at  Bal^hat 
and  W2r&seonI,  and  a  mixed  school  for  girls  and  boys  at  Baihar 
supported  by  the  BalSghllt  Mission.  The  expenditure  on 
education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  17,000,  of  which  Rs.  15,000  was 
provided  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds  and  Rs.  1,800  by  fees. 

The  District  has  6  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for  28  Hospitals 
in-patients.     In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was  38,483,  ^ng^J?^ 
of  whom  253  were  in-patients,  and  560  operations  were  per- 
formed.   The  total  expenditure  was  Rs.  6,80a 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  town  of  Vaccina- 
BftlSghHt.     The  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated  in  ***^°- 
1903-4  was  31  per  1,000  of  the  District  population. 

[J.  R.  Scott,  Settlement  Report^  1901.  A  District  Gazetteer 
is  being  compiled.] 

B&lftgh&t  Tahsil  (^«r^i).— Southern  taMl  of  Balaghat 
District,  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21®  19'  and  22°  5'  N. 
and  79®  39'  and  80°  45'  E.  In  1901  the  area  of  the  tah^l  was 
1,687  square  miles,  and  its  population  249,610  persons.  In 
1904  a  redistribution  of  territory  between  the  BaUlghat  and 
Baihar  tahsils  took  place,  and  the  adjusted  figures  of  area  and 
population  are  1,388  square  miles  and  239,141  persons.  The 
population  in  1891  of  the  area  now  constituting  the  tahsUwdc& 
268,108.  The  density  is  172  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
tahsU  contains  one  town,  Balaghat  (population,  6,223),  the 
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head-quarters  of  the  tahsil  and  District,  and  582  inhabited 
villages.  Excluding  308  square  miles  of  Government  forest, 
56  per  cent,  of  the  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivatioii. 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  2,16,000,  and 
for  cesses  Rs.  24,000.  The  iahsul  consists  of  a  rich  lowland 
rice-growing  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Waingang&  river,  and  of 
a  triangular  block  of  hills  to  the  north-east  of  the  plain.  It 
includes  five  complete  zamlnddri  estates  and  parts  of  three 
others.  The  total  area  of  these  estates  is  439  square  miles,  of 
which  267  are  forest 

Baihar    (^<?^>).— Northern   iahnl  of  BfilSghat    District, 
Central  Provinces,  l3dng  between  21°  32' and  22°  24'  N.  and 
80^  2'  and  80°  3'  £.     In  1901  its  area  was  1,452  square  miles, 
and  its  population  76,911  persons.     In  1904  a  redistribution 
of  territory  between  the  BlUdghSt  and  Baihar  iahsHls  took  place, 
and  also  a  small  interchange  of  area  between  the  Baihar  tcikal 
and  MandlS  District  The  adjusted  figures  of  area  and  popula- 
tion are  1,744  square  miles  and  86,230  persons.  The  population 
in  1891  of  the  area  now  constituting  the  /oAsf/  was  91,860. 
The  density  is  49  persons  per  square  mile.    The  tah^  con- 
tains 493  inhabited  villages.     Its  head-quarters  are  at  Baihar, 
a  village  of  1,298  inhabitants,  41  miles  from  BSlSghlU  town 
by  road.     Excluding  664  square  miles  of  Government  forest, 
26  per  cent  of  thie  available  area  is  occupied  for  cultivation. 
The  demand  for  land  revenue  on  the  present  area  in  1903-4 
was  Rs.  34,ooo>  and  for  cesses  Rs.  4,000.    The  tah^  consists 
of  a  series  of  elevated  plateaux,  divided  and  surrounded  by 
hills,  and  covered  for  the  most  part  with  forest     Large  areas 
of  waste  land  are  fit  for  cultivation,  and  their  colonization  on 
the  ryotwdri  system  is  in  progress.    The  tahsfl  includes  one 
whole  zamfnddri  estate  and  parts  of  three  others,  with  a  total 
area  of  484  square  miles,  of  which  132  are  forest 

B&l&ghat  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  AiAjf/  and  District 
of  the  same  name,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21°  49^  N. 
and  80**  12'  E,  Population  (1901),  6,223.  When  the  District 
of  Balaghat  was  constituted  in  1867,  the  small  village  of  BOrba 
was  selected  as  its  head-quarters,  and  the  name  has  now  been 
officially  changed  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  District,  which 
means  *  above  the  passes.'  So  far  as  the  town  is  concerned, 
however,  the  name  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  lies  below  the  hills. 
Balfighat  is  a  station  on  the  new  SatpurS  narrow-gauge  line, 
25  miles  from  Gondii  junction  and  626  from  Bombay.  It 
is  situated  two  miles  from  the  Waingangl  river;  and  between 
the  town  and  river  lie  about  1,200  acres  of  small  forest  through 
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which  roads  have  been  laid  out,  while  a  large  tank  has  been 
built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  B£l§ghat  was  created  a 
municipality  in  1877.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the 
decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  5,000.  In  1903-4  they 
were  Rs.  7,000,  the  chief  source  of  income  being  a  house 
tax.  A  manganese  mine  is  now  being  worked  near  the 
town.  B^l^hat  has  a  certain  amount  of  trade,  but  no  manu- 
factures. It  contains  an  English  middle  school,  a  girls'  school, 
and  a  dispensary. 
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Chhattisgarh  Division. — ^The  eastern  Division  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  19^50'  and  23"*  7' N.  and 
80°  43'  and  83°  38'  E.,  with  an  area  of  21,240  square  miles.  It 
consists  of  the  plain  forming  the  upper  basin  of  the  Mab^Lnadi 
river,  hemmed  in  by  ranges  of  hills  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south.  The  Division  contains  three  Districts,  as  shown 
below : — 


Dittrict. 

Area  in 
sqoare  miles. 

Popalatkm  in 
1901. 

Landrerene 
andoeaaes^ 

rupeea. 

Drag       .... 
Raipnr    .... 
Biiaspar  .... 

Total 

3,807 
9,831 
7,60a 

638,885 

1,096,858 

917,340 

4,07 

21,340 

3,643,985 

^sfio 

Up  to  1905,  the  Division  also  included  Sambalpur  District, 
which  was  then  transferred  to  Bengal.  The  District  of  Drug  was 
constituted  in  1906  from  portions  of  the  old  Raipur  and  BilSspur 
Districts,  which  were  too  large  for  effective  management  The 
name  Chhattisgarh,  or  *  thirty-six  forts,'  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  territories  of  the  Haihaivansi  dynasty  of  Ratanpur,  which 
comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  present  Districts  of  Drug, 
Raipur,  and  Bilaspur.  Far  removed  from  the  routes  of  armies, 
and  protected  from  invasion  or  disturbance  by  the  precipitous 
ranges  which  fringe  the  plain  on  three  sides,  the  Haihaivansi 
kingdom  continued  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  uneventful  existence 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  while  the  people, 
isolated  and  almost  barred  from  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world,  have  developed  or  retained  peculiarities  of  dress, 
manners,  and  language  which  distinguish  them  from  the^  resi- 
dents of  adjoining  tracts,  to  whom  they  are  known  as  Chhattfs- 
garhis.  The  Chhattlsgarhi  dialect  resembles  the  form  of  Hindi 
spoken  in  Oudh.  The  people  are  generally  held  to  be  charac- 
terized by  a  lack  of  intelligence,  by  backwardness  in  their 
methods  of  agriculture,  and  by  a  more  primitive  habit  of  life 
than  their  neighbours.   The  head-quarters  of  the  Commissioner 
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are  at  Raipur  Town.  The  population  of  the  Division  in  188 1 
was  2,495,655,  and  increased  to  2,924,663  in  1891,  or  by 
17  per  cent.  The  Census  of  190 1  showed  a  decrease  to 
2,642,983,  or  by  10  per  cent.,  the  Chhattlsgarh  plain  having 
been  visited  by  two  severe  famines  during  the  previous  decade. 
In  1 90 1  Hindus  constituted  90  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  Animists  8  per  cent.,  while  there  were  only  30,000 
MusalmSns,  1,100  Jains,  and  5,800  Christians,  of  whom  400 
were  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The  density  of  population  is 
124  persons  per  square  mile,  compared  with  112  for  British 
Districts  of  the  Province.  It  contains  7  towns  including  Drug, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  new  Drug  District,  and  9,356  inhabited 
villages.  The  marked  absence  of  towns  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  fieict  that  the  population  is  almost  solely  agricultural,  and 
imtil  within  comparatively  recent  years  there  has  been  very 
little  trade.  Raipur  (32,114)  is  the  chief  commercial  centre 
of  the  Division,  and  the  only  town  containing  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  plain  and  surrounding 
the  British  Districts  are  situated  the  territories  of  fourteen 
Feudatory  States,  whose  administration  is  controUed  by  a 
Political  Agent  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner. 

Drag  District.— District  in  the  Chhattlsgarh  Division  ofForma- 
the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  20^^23'  and  22'*N.  and'^^^^'^^ 
80®  43'  and  82**  2'  E.,  with  an  area  of  3,807  square  miles.  The 
District  was  constituted  in  1906  from  portions  of  Raipur  and 
Billtepur,  which  at  that  time  covered  an  area  of  20,000  square 
miles,  and  contained  a  population  of  2\  million  persons.  Drug 
comprises  a  portion  of  the  old  Mungell  tah^l  in  the  south-west 
of  BiUUpur,  the  whole  of  the  former  Drug  tahstl^  and  parts  of 
the  Simga  and  Dhamtarl  tahAls  in  the  west  of  Raipur. 

The  District  consists  of  a  long  strip  of  land  running  from  north  Bonn- 
to  south,  narrowest  in  the  centre,  where  the  head-quarters  town  ^J^^^^ 
is  situated,  and  widening  out  at  the  extremities.     It  is  bounded  features, 
on  the  north  by  the  KhairSgarh  and  Kawardha  Feudatory 
States  and  Bilaspur  District ;  on  the  east  by  Raipur  District ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Kanker  State ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Khairagarh  and  Nandgaon  States  and  Chanda  and  Balaghat 
Districts.     The  greater  part  of  the  khdha^  or  area  held  by 
village  proprietors,  is  open  undulating  country  bare  of  hill  or 
jungle.   In  the  centre  and  north  especially  the  view  from  the 
high  gravel  ridges  extends  for  miles.    Trees  are  scarce  in  many 
parts  of  the  open  country.     The  only  Government  forest  is 
that  in  the  south  of  the  District,  which  covers  more  than 
164  square  miles.     The  zanandari  estates  situated  on  the 
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Popula- 
tion. 


north-west  and  south-west  include  some  hilly  country  and 
contain  325  square  miles  of  forest.  The  TanduUl  river  flows 
from  south  to  north  and  joins  the  Seonlth  flowing  west  from 
the  Ntodgaon  State,  a  little  south  of  Drug.  The  Seon^Uh  then 
tiuns  north  and  flows  in  this  direction,  passing  by  Drug  and 
DhamdS.  Its  principal  tributaries  from  the  east  are  the  Pathri 
and  BarrS,  and  from  the  west  the  Sombarsa  and  Amner.  The 
climate  of  Drug  is  exceptionally  hot.  The  annual  raiD&ll 
averages  about  47^  inches. 

In  1 90 1  the  population  of  the  area  now  constitutii^  Drug 
District  was  628,885  persons,  compared  with  754,548  in  1891, 
the  large  decrease  being  due  to  the  famines  of  1897  and  1900. 
The  District  has  one  town.  Drug,  and  2,047  inhabited  villages. 
The  principal  statistics  of  population,  based  on  the  Census  of 
1901,  are  shown  below : — 


TahsU. 

}• 

Number  of 

1 

|1 

Percentage  of 

rariation  in 

population 

between 

1891  and  1901. 

-.JT 

I 

1 

m 

Drag 

Bemetara. 
Sanjari     . 

District  total 

1,566 
1,317 

690 

189,643 
240,843 
198.399 

205 
154 
»5i 

-.5-6 
-i7.a 
-i7-a 

3,"4 
2,997 
3.958 

3.807 

I 

2.047 

628,885 

165 

-16.7 

10,059 

Agricul- 
ture. 


Communi- 
cations. 


The  mdlguzdri  or  khdlsa  area  is  very  thickly  populated. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  District  is  covered  with  rich  black 
soil,  while  the  remainder  is  the  yellow  clay  and  gravel  of  the 
Chhattlsgarh  plain.  In  the  south  the  black  soil  is  divided  into 
embanked  rice-fields  from  which  second  crops  are  obtained, 
while  in  the  north  wheat  and  kodon  are  grown  in  rotation  on 
the  same  kind  of  land.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  wheat, 
kodofiy  and  linseed.  In  1902-3  the  area  occupied  for  cultiva- 
tion was  about  950  square  miles,  of  which  about  850  were 
under  crop.  In  the  south  of  the  District  are  a  number  of 
irrigation  tanks. 

The  main  line  of  the  Bengal-Nftgpur  Railway  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  District,  with  stations  at  Drug  and  Bhilai 
From  Drug  a  road  passes  through  Nankatti,  Dhamdi,  and 
Deorbija  to  BemetSra,  where  it  joins  the  Simgi-KawardhS 
road.  From  Dhamd&  a  branch  runs  to  Gandai.  Other  roads 
are  those  from  Drug  to  Gtmdardehl  and  Dhamtarl  and  from 
Arjund^  to  EJj-N^dgaon. 
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The  District  contains  nine  zanHnddri  estates,  with  an  area  of  Zamindari 
1,040  square  miles  and  a  population  of  99,820  persons.  estates. 

The  approximate  land  revenue  in  1902-3  of  the  area  now  Land 
constituting  the  District  was  4*72  lakhs.  rcrenue. 

[E.  R.  K.  Blenkinsop,  Settlement  Report  on  DrugTahsil,  1903.] 

Drug  Tah»l. — Central  tahml  of  the  new  District  of  the 
same  name,  Central  Provinces,  which  was  formed  in  1906  from 
portions  of  Raipur  and  BilSspur.  The  tahsU  lies  between 
20°  51'  and  21^^  33'  N.  and  Si"*  6'  and  81°  37'  E.  The  area  of 
the  former  Drug  iahnl  of  Raipur  was  1,911  square  miles,  and 
its  population  in  190 1  was  3139579  persons.  In  arranging  the 
new  District,  an  area  of  614  square  miles  contained  in  six 
zananddri  estates  was  transferred  to  the  Bemetara  tahml  and 
another  area  of  373  square  miles  to  the  Sanjari  tahsil^  leaving 
the  revised  area  and  population  of  the  Drug  tahsil  at  924  square 
miles  and  189,643  persons.  The  population  of  this  area  in 
1 89 1  had  been  224,589  persons.  The  iah^l  contains  483 
inhabited  villages,  and  one  town.  Drug  (population,  4,002), 
the  head-quarters  of  the  tahnl  and  District  The  tahsUl  has 
practically  no  Government  forest  It  consists  of  an  open  plain 
of  fertile  black  soil  alternating  with  sandy  soil  and  gravel,  and 
mainly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  land  revenue 
demand  in  1902-3  on  the  present  area  was  approximately 
1*55  lakhs. 

Bemet&ra. — Northern  tahsUl  of  the  new  Drug  District  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  which  was  constituted  in  1906  from 
portions  of  Raipur  and  Bilaspur.  The  tah^l  lies  between 
21°  20'  and  22°  o'  N.  and  80°  43'  and  82°  2'  E.,  and  contains 
portions  of  three  former  tah^ls.  A  tract  of  363  square  miles 
was  taken  from  the  west  of  the  Mungell  iahal  of  Bilaspur ; 
614  square  miles  comprised  in  six  zananddri  estates  were 
transferred  from  the  old  Drug  tahsil ^  and  589  square  miles 
were  transferred  from  the  Simg§  tahsU  of  Raipur.  The  Beme- 
tara tahal  is  an  irregularly  shaped  tract,  nearly  cut  in  two  by 
the  KhairSgarh  State.  Its  area  is  1,566  square  miles,  and  the 
population  of  the  tract  now  constituting  the  tahsil  was  240,843 
persons  in  1901,  compared  with  290,238  in  1891.  The  density 
is  154  persons  per  square  mile,  and  there  are  874  inhabited 
villages.  The  head-quarters  are  at  Bemetara,  a  village 
of  1,197  inhabitants,  47  miles  from  Drug  town  by  road. 
It  includes  the  six  zamindari  estates  of  Sahaspur-Lohara, 
Silhetl,  Barbaspur,  Gandai,  ThakurtoUl,  and  Parpori,  with 
a  total  area  of  614  square  miles  and  a  population  of  48,327 
persons.    About  308  square  miles  in  the  zaminddris  are  forest, 
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but  there  are  no  Government  Reserves.    The  western  portion 
of  the  tahtll  consists  of  a  fertile  and  closely  cultivated  blaic^ 
soil  plain,  while  in  the  east  the  zananddri  estates  border  on  the 
S^tpurS  Hills.     The  demand  for  land  revenue  in  1902-3  00 
the  area  now  forming  the  taJuSll  was  approximately  i>9o  lakhs. 
Sanjari.— Southern    tahsUl  of    the    new    Drug    District, 
Central    Provinces,   which    was   constituted    in    1906    from 
portions  of  Raipur  and  BilSspur.    The  tahs^  lies   between 
20**  23'  and  21**  i'  N,  and  80^  48'  and  81**  31'  E.     It  wm 
formed   by  taking  373   square  miles  from  the  former  Ding 
ia?t^ly  and  944  square  miles  from  the  former  DhamtarT  tahal 
of  Raipur.    It  thus  has  an  area  "of  1,317  square  miles,  the 
population  of  which   in   1901  was   198,399,  compared  with 
239,721  in  1891.    The  density  is  i5r  persons  per  square  mflc^ 
and  there  are  690  inhabited  villages.    The  head-quartan  have 
been  fixed  at  Balod,  a  village  of  1,228  inhabitants,  55  miles 
from  Drug  town  by  road ;  but  the  tahsUl  was  named  after 
another  village,  Sanjari,  to  prevent  confusion  with  the  Balodi 
B5z5r  tahsiloi  Raipur.     The  /to^/ contains  164  square  miles 
of  Government  forest.     It  includes  the  zavanddri  estates  of 
Khujjl,    Dondl-Lohara,    and    Gundardehl,    which    have    an 
area  of  426    square    miles    and    a    population    of    51,493 
persons,  and  contain  more  than  200  square  miles  of  forest 
The  north  of  the  tah^i  is  an  open  black  soil  plain,  while  tracts 
of  hill  and  forest  extend  to  the  south  and  west 

Drug  Town  {Durga,  *a  fort ').— Head-quarters  of  the  new 
District  of  the  same  name,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in 
21**  11'  N.  and  81**  17'  E.,  on  the  Bengal-NSgpur  Railway,  685 
miles  from  Bombay.  Population  (1901),  4,002.  The  town 
contains  the  ruins  of  a  mud  fort  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
which  the  MarathSs  made" the  basis  of  their  operations  in  174 1, 
when  they  overran  the  Chhattisgarh  country.  Besides  occupy- 
ing the  fort,  they  formed  an  entrenched  camp  on  the  high 
ground  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  from  which  a  clear  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  to  be  obtained.  Drug  is  not 
a  municipality,  but  a  small  fund  is  raised  for  purposes  of 
sanitation.  It  has  a  bell-metal  industry,  and  the  vessels  made 
are  well-known  locally.  Cotton  cloth  is  also  woven,  but  the 
weavers  have  suffered  from  the  competition  of  the  mills. 
There  are  some  betel-vine  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  town  contains  a  vernacular  middle  school 
Sute  con-     RaipttT  District  ^— A  District  in  the  Chhattisgarh  Division 

^  In  1906  the  constitution  of  Raipur  District  was  entirely  altered  by  the 
formation  of  the  new  Drug  District,  in  which  the  westnn  portion  of  Raipur, 
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of  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  19*^  50'  and  21°  53'  N.  figuradon, 
and  81*^  25'  and  83*^  38'  K,  with  an  area  of  ",724  Sd  river 
square  miles.  The  District  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  systems, 
the  Chhattlsgarh  plain,  or  upper  basin  of  the  MahtoadI,  and 
includes  also  tracts  of  the  hilly  country  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides  except  the  north.  It  was  the  largest  District  in  the 
Province  up  to  1906,  but  since  its  reconstitution  it  has  a 
smaller  area  than  Chanda.  On  the  north-western  border 
a  narrow  strip  of  the  SatpurS  range  enters  the  District,  and 
after  a  break  of  open  country  comprised  in  the  N&idgaon  and 
KhairSgarh  States  the  hills  again  appear  on  the  south-west  On 
the  south  and  west  they  occupy  a  much  larger  area,  stretch- 
ing almost  up  to  the  MahanadI  and  extending  over  5,000 
square  miles  of  more  or  less  broken  country.  The  greater  part 
of  the  hilly  tract  is  included  in  the  three  groups  of  estates 
known  as  the  north-western,  south-western,  and  south-eastern 
zamlnddris^  the  third  being  much  the  largest  and  most  important 
The  plain  x:ountry,  covering  an  area  of  roughly  5,000  square 
miles,  lies  principally  to  the  north-west  of  the  MahSnadl,  with 
a  few  isolated  tracts  to  the  south.  The  Government  forests 
consist  practically  of  two  large  blocks  in  the  south  and  east  of 
the  District,  but  extensive  areas  in  the  zananddris  are  also 
covered  with  jungle.  The  hills  are  generally  of  only  moderate 
elevation,  most  of  the  peaks  having  an  altitude  of  a  little  over 

with  an  area  of  ZAAA  s<lQ^u«  miles  and  a  popalatioo  of  545,355  persons, 
was  included.  This  area  comprised  the  whole  of  the  Drug  tahsil  and 
portions  of  the  Simga  and  Dhamtari  tahsfls.  At  the  same  time  an  area  of 
706  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  99,40s  persons,  was  transferred  to 
Raipnr  from  Bilfispur,  the  line  of  the  SeonSth  and  MahlnadI  rivers 
becoming  the  boundary  of  the  new  District  The  new  Raipur  District  was 
divided  into  the  four  takstls  of  Raipur,  Dhamtari,  Mahasamund,  and 
BalodX  BXZXr,  the  old  SimgS  tahsil  being  abolished,  while  Drug  was 
included  in  the  new  District  of  that  name.  On  the  transfer  of  Sambalpur 
District  to  Bengal,  the  Phuljhar  tamfnddri,  with  an  area  of  842  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  102,135  persons,  was  added  to  the  MahSsamund 
tahsiL  The  area  of  the  reconstitutwl  Raipur  District  is  9,831  square  miles, 
and  the  population  of  that  area  in  1901  was  1,096,858  persons,  compared 
with  7,125,0x9  in  1891.  The  decrease  in  population  between  1891  and 
1 901  was  2\  per  cent.  The  density  is  112  persons  per  square  mile.  The 
District  contains  three  towns — Raipur,  DhamtarI,  and  Arang — and 
4.051  inhabited  villages.  It  includes  1 1  saminddri  estates  with  a  toUl  area 
of  4,899  square  miles,  of  which  2,382  are  forest  Outside  the  Mominddris, 
Government  forest  covers  1,337  square  miles.  The  approximate  land 
revenue  demand  in  1902-3  on  the  area  now  constituting  the  District  was 
680  lakhs.  The  article  refers  almost  throughout  to  Raipur  District  before 
iu  reconstitution,  material  not  being  available  for  the  treatment  of  the  new 
area. 
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2,000  feet,  while  only  a  few  rise  above  2,500,  and  one  peak 
between  Bindra-Nawigarh  and  KhariSr  reaches  3,235  feet 
The  general  slope  of  the  plain  is  to  the  north-east,  Nandgaon,  jnsl 
beyond  the  western  border,  having  an  elevation  of  1,011  feet, 
and  Bhlt^plra,  beyond  the  eastern  boundary  in  BiUspur,  of  888. 
The  two  main  rivers  are  the  Mahanadi  and  the  Seon^th.  The 
Mahanadi  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  about  1 25  miles 
in  the  District,  its  principal  tributary  being  the  Pairi,  which 
joins  it  at  Rajim.  The  Sondhal,  which  borders  the  Bindri- 
NawSgarh  zamlnddri  and  flows  into  the  Pair!,  is  also  a  stream 
of  some  importance.  The  Seonath  enters  the  District  on  the 
south-west,  and  flows  north  and  east  in  a  very  tortuous  coarse 
for  about  125  miles,  until  after  a  short  bend  into  Bilaspur  it 
joins  the  Mahanadi  on  the  border  of  the  two  Districts.  The 
Kharun  river,  which  flows  by  Raipur  town,  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Seonath.  The  general  character  of  the  Mahanadi  and  the 
rivers  in  the  east  of  the  District  is  very  diflerent  from  that  of 
the  Seonath  and  its  tributaries.  The  latter  generally  flow  over 
a  rocky  or  gravelly  bottom,  and  consequently  retain  water  for 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  while  the  beds  of  the 
former  are  wide  wastes  of  sand,  almost  dry  for  more  than  half 
the  year,  and  at  no  time,  except  during  high  flood,  containing 
much  water.  The  open  country  is  an  undulating  plain, 
poorly  wooded,  especially  in  the  black  soil  tracts,  but  thickly 
peopled  and  closely  cultivated. 

Geology.  The  plains  are  occupied  by  Lower  Vin3hyan  rocks,  consisting 
of  shales  and  limestones  with  subordinate  sandstones,  resting 
upon  thick,  often  quartzitic,  sandstones,  which  form  low 
hillocks  fringing  them  on  all  sides  except  the  north.  Beyond 
these,  the  bordering  hills  are  composed  of  gneiss  and  quartzite, 
and  of  sandstone  rocks  intersected  with  trap  dikes.  The 
blue  limestone  crops  out  in  numerous  places  on  the  surface, 
and  is  invariably  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The  stratum 
below  the  subsoil  is  a  soft  sandstone  shale,  covered  generally 
by  a  layer  cJf  laterite  gravel ;  and  in  many  places  the  shale  has 
been  converted  into  a  hard,  vitrified  sandstone,  forming  an 
excellent  building  material. 

Botany.  Teak  occurs   in  the  western  forests   of  the  District,   but 

is  never  abundant.  In  the  east  and  south  the  forest  consists 
of  sal  {Shorea  robusta\  but  it  is  often  of  a  scrubby  character. 
With  the  sal  are  associated  the  usual  species  of  Woodfordia^ 
Indigo/era,  Casearta,  Phyllanthus,  Bauhinia^  Grewia,  Zityphus^ 
Flueggeay  and  other  shrubs  and  small  trees.  The  remaining 
forests  are  of  the  usual  Central  Provinces  type,  teak  being 
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associated  with  saj  (Terminaiia  tomentosa\  kndia  {Lager- 
stroenUa  parviflora\  karra  (Cleisianthus  collinus\  and  Hj&sdl 
{Pterocarpus  Marsupiuni),  Babul  {Acacia  arcUnca)  is  very 
common  in  the  open  country.  Mahud  {BoLssia  latifolia)  and 
mango  are  plentiful  in  the  south  of  the  District,  but  not  so 
common  in  the  west  and  north,  where  in  places  the  country  is 
markedly  bare  of  trees.  The  heavy  climbers  include  Butea 
suptrboy  Spatholobus  Roxburghii^  and  MilktHa  auricuiata. 
The  herbaceous  vegetation,  consisting  of  grasses  and  of  species 
of  Compositae^  Leguminosae^  Acanthaceaey  and  other  orders, 
though  conspicuous  during  the  rainy  season,  withers  away  in 
the  hot  weather. 

In  proportion  to  their  extent  the  forests  are  now  only  Fauna, 
sparsely  inhabited  by  game.  Buffalo  and  bison  are  found  in 
small  numbers  in  the  east  and  south-east.  Tigers  and  leopards 
are  fairly  common,  but  deer  of  all  kinds  are  rare,  and  good 
heads  are  seldom  obtained.  Wild  dogs  are  numerous  and  are 
very  injurious  to  the  game. 

The  heat  is  especially  great  in  the  summer  months,  on  Climate, 
account  of  the  red  gravel  soil  and  the  closeness  of  rock  to 
the  surface.    Fever  is  very  prevalent  in  the  autumn,  and 
epidemics  of  cholera  have  been  frequent.      This   may  be 
attributed  to  the  universal  preference  of  tank  to  w«ll  water  for    . 
drinking  purposes. 

The  annual  rainfall  averages   55  inches.    The  supply  is  RainfelL 
fairly  regular,  but  its  distribution  is  capricious.   It  is  noticeable 
that  certain  tracts  of  the  Simgl  tahsU^   which  have  been 
entirely  denuded  of  forest,  appear  to  be  especially  liable  tQ 
a  short  rainfall. 

Chhattlsgarh  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  earliest  History, 
times  by  £huiy&  and  other  Mundi  races ;  if  so,  they  were 
conquered  and  driven  to  the  hills  by  the  Gonds,  by  whom  the 
first  regular  system  of  government  was  founded.  Traditions 
describe  the  Gond  conquest  of  £indrI-Naw2garh,  and  the 
victories  of  their  heroes  over  the  barbarian  giants.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  when  Raipur  became  partof  the  dominions  of 
the  ancient  Haihaivansi  dynasty ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  Ratanpur  kingdom,  and  separately  governed 
by  a  younger  branch  of  the  reigning  family,  about  the  eleventh 
century.  Raipur  probably  continued  from  this  period  to  be 
administered  as  a  separate  principality,  in  subordination  to  the 
Ratanpur  kingdom,  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  Haihaivansi 
family ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  separate  fortunes  of  the 
Raipur  house  until  shortly  before  the  invasion  of  the  Mar^thSs 
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in  the  eighteenth  century.     In   1741   the  MaiStha  general, 
Bh&kar  Pant,   while  on  his  way    to    attack    Bengal,   took 
Ratanpur  and  annexed  the  kingdom ;  and  in  1750   Amar 
Singh,   the  representative  of  the  younger  branch  ruling  in 
Raipur,  was  quietly  ousted.    Between   1750  and  18 18  the 
country  was  governed  by  the  MarathUs,  whose  administiation 
was  of  the  most  oppressive  kind,  having  the  sole  end  oC 
extracting  the  largest  possible  amount  of  revenue  from  the 
people.     Insurrections  were  frequent,  and  the  eastern  tracts 
of  Raipur  were  laid  waste  by  the  incursions  of    Binjhals 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  of  Sonakhln.     Between  1818  and 
1830  the  Nagpur  territories  were  administered  by  the  British 
Resident     From  1830  to  1853  the  District  was  again  adminis- 
tered by  Maratha  Subahs  on  the  system  organized  by  the 
British  officers^  and  on  the  whole  successfully.      In    1853 
Chhattlsgarh  became  British  territory  by  lapse,  and  BilSspur 
was  separated  from  Raipur  and  made  a  separate  District  in 
1 86 1.     During  the  Mutiny  Chhattlsgarh  was  almost  undis- 
turbed.    The  commencement  of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the 
native  regiment  stationed  at  Raipur  was  promptly  quelled 
by  the  three  European  officers,  who  hanged  the  ringleaders  on 
parade  with  their  own  hands. 
Archteo-        Archaeological  remains  are  numerous,  showing   that  the 
l^'fiT*  early  Hindu  civilization  must  have  extended  over   most  of 

the  District  Those  of  Arang,  Rajim,  and  Sirpur  are  the 
most  important  There  are  also  interesting  temples  at  Sihawa, 
Chipti,  Deokut,  and  Balod  in  the  Dhamtari  tahsUl,  at  Khalaii 
and  Narlyanpur  in  the  north-east  of  the  District,  and  at  Deo 
Baloda  and  KunwSra  near  Raipur  town.  Some  Buddhist 
remains  have  been  discovered  at  Drug,  Rajim,  Sirpur^  and 
Turturia.  The  line  of  one  of  the  most  important  roads  of 
ancient  times  may  be  traced  through  this  part  of  the  country, 
leading  from  near  Bhandak,  formerly  a  large  city,  towards 
Ganjam  and  Cuttack. 
The  The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations 

people-  was  as  follows :  (1881)  1,405,171;  (1891)  1,584,427;  (1901) 
1,440,556.  Between  1881  and  1891  the  increase  was  10 
per  cent,  in  the  mdiguzdri  area,  the  decade  being  generally 
prosperous,  and  24  per  cent  in  the  zamnddris^  but  the  latter 
figure  must  be  attributed  partly  to  greater  accuracy  of  enumera- 
tion. In  the  last  decade  the  loss  of  population  was  9  per 
cent,  the  District  having  been  severely  affected  in  both 
&mines.  The  District  contains  three  towns — Raipur,  Dham- 
tari, ami  Arang — ^and  4,051  inhabited  villages.    Statistics 
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of  population  of  the  reconstituted  District,  based  on  the 
Census  of  1901,  are  shown  below : — 


TaksiL 
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1 
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-    2.5    Ii9,"i| 

Nearly  88  per  cent,  of  the  population  speak  the  Chhat- 
tlsgarhi  dialect  of  Eastern  Hindi,  6  per  cent  Oriya,  4  per 
cent.  Hindi,  and  rather  less  than  6  per  cent.  MarSthl.  Only 
about  8,000  Gonds  are  returned  as  speaking  their  own 
language.  The  OriyS  speakers  live  principally  in  the  Khariar 
zananddri  adjoining  Sambalpur.  In  190 1,  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  were  Hindus  and  8  per  cent.  Animists.  There  were 
rather  less  than  18,000  Muhammadans,  of  whom  6,000  live 
in  towns.  Members  of  the  Kabirpanthl  sect  of  Hindus 
numbered  162,175,  and  the  SatnSmis  224,779  persons.  The 
Kablrpanthfs  are  mainly  Pank^s  or  G^das  who  have  adopted 
the  tenets  of  the  sect,  but  several  other  castes  also  belong  to 
it.  The  main  distinction  of  a  Kabirpanthl  in  Chhattlsgarh 
is  that  he  abstains  from  meat  and  liquor.  The  SatnSmis  are 
practically  all  Chamars. 

The    most    important    castes    numerically    are    Chamars  Their 
(245,000),  forming  17  per  cent   of  the  population,  ^onds^^^^ 
(216,000)    15    per    cent,   and    Ahirs  or  lUlwats   (145,000)110118. 
10  per  cent.    The  principal  landholding  castes  are  Brthmans 
(26,000),  Kurmis  (66,00),   Banias  (5,000),  Telis  (232,ooo\ 
and  MarSthas  (3,000).    The  Brahmans  are  both  Marttha  and 
ChhattlsgarhL    The  former  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Raipur 
after  the  return  of  Chimnaji  Bhcmsla's  expedition  to  Cuttack, 
when  they  obtained  grants  of  land  for  their  maintenance. 

Christians  number  3,449,  including  3,294  natives,  ofCkrifUan 
whom  the  large  majority  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  °*  ^"** 
There  are  stations  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  at 
Raipur  and  Bisrampur,  of  the  American  Mennonite  Mission 
at  Dhamtart,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Raipur.  A  large  number  oi  Chamars  have  been  converted 
by  the  Bisrampur  Mission. 
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General         In    th6    north-west    of   the    mdlguzari  area,    and    round 

*g"J"^"      Dhamd^  and  Deorbija,  lies  a  rich  black  soil  tract,  which  is 

tural  con-         ,,      ,  ,  .  .       i.     i  ,       .  . 

ditions.       well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  spring  cro{», 

but  owing  to  its  undulating  surface  does  not  lend  itself  readily 

to  embankment,  and  is  in  consequence  relatively  unsuitable 

for  rice«      In   the   Dhamtarl,   Balod,   and   R9jim   parganas 

the  soil  is  likewise  black,  but  here  the  country  is  quite  flat, 

and  is  therefore  all  embanked.     Rice  is  the  leading  crop, 

and  most  of  the  land  is  double  cropped.     To  the  east  of  the 

Mah^nadl  black  soil  is  almost  unknown,  and  yellow  and  red 

soils    prevail;    the  surface   is    fairly  even.      Ordinarily   the 

amount  of  land  left  fallow  is  very  small,  consisting  of  the 

poorest  soil,  for  which  periodical  resting  fallows  are  required 

Old  fallow  land  was  almost  unknown  at  the  last   regular 

settlement,  thougTi  it  has  increased  in  recent  years.     Rice  b 

manured  to  a$  large  a  degree  as  the  cultivator  can  afford, 

but  rarely  any  other  crop.     The  silt  from  the  beds  of  tanks 

is  frequently  dug  up  and  placed  on  the  fields,  and  is  of 

considerable  advantage. 

Chief  agri-     Of  the  total  area  of  the  District  50  per  cent,  is  included 

cultural      jj^  ^^  zamlnddri  estates,  20  square  miles  have  been  allotted 
statistics  -  ,  ,  .,  1    ,  ,     •     « 

and  aops,  on  the  ryoiwart  system,  106  square  miles  are  held  wholly  or 

partially  free  of  revenue,  and  4,340  acres  have  been  sold  out- 
right under  the  Waste  Land  Rules.  The  remainder  is  held  on  the 
ordinary  mdlguzari  tenure.  In  1 903-4  the  classification  showed 
1,366  square  miles  of  Government  forest,  549  square  miles 
not  available  for  cultivation,  and  2,440  square  miles  of  culti- 
vable waste  other  than  fallow*.  The  remaining  area,  amoimting 
to  5,002  square  miles  or  62  per  cent  of  the  total  excluding 
Government  forest,  was  occupied  for  cultivation.  Except  in 
the  zaminddri  estates  the  area  of  forest  land  available  for 
cultivation  is  small  The  total  cropped  area  was  4,759  square 
miles,  of  which  713  square  miles  were  double  cropped.  Rice 
is  the  staple  crop  of  the  District,  being  grown  on  2,022  square 
miles.  Its  cultivation  is  conducted  almost  wholly  on  the  bidsi 
system :  that  is,  of  ploughing  up  the  young  plants  when  they 
are  a  few  inches  high.  Kodon  occupies  985  square  miles, 
wheat  264,  the  pulses  urad^  mung,  and  moth  531,  gram  97, 
linseed  237,  and  til  157  square  miles.  Wheat  is  usually  sown 
in  unembanked  black  soil  fields,  and  if  the  winter  rains  fail  is 
frequently  damaged  by  white  ants.  Though  the  area  under 
linseed  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  total,  Raipur  is  still 

^  From  these  statistics  2,366  square  miles  of  waste  land  in  the  tammdiris, 
which  have  not  been  cadastndlj  sorveyed,  are  excluded. 
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one  of   the  most  important  Districts    in  the  Province  for 
this  crop* 

The  practice  of  raising  second  crops  in  rice-fields  has  grown  Improve- 
up  in  the  last  forty  years,  double  crops  being  grown  on  as  much  JJfJ^nl^ 
as  940  square  miles  when  the  autumn  rains  are  favourable,  toral  piac- 
The  methods  of  cultivation  have  hitherto  been  very  slovenly  ^^^ 
and  backward ;  but  with  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  an  improvement  is  being  manifested,  and  the  advan* 
tages  of  manure  and  irrigation  have  begun  to  be  appreciated. 
An  experimental  farm  has  been  instituted  at  Raipur  by  the 
Agricultural  department     During  the  decade  ending  1904 
Rs.  47,000  was  advanced  under  the  Land  Improvement  Loans 
Act  and  19  lakhs  under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans  Act    A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  this  latter  sum,  however,  consisted  of 
grants  and  loans   to  mdiguzdrs  on    special    terms  for    the 
construction  or  improvement  of  tanks  in  the  famine  of  1900 
and  the  scarcity  of  1903. 

The  cattle  of  the  District  are  small  and  underfed,  and  no  Cattle, 
care  is  exercised  in  breeding.  Animals  imported  from  N5g-F^2>^» 
pur  or  Bastar  are,  as  far  as  possible,  used  for  spring-crop"  ^^* 
cultivation.  Buffaloes  are  kept  only  by  the  mdiguzdrs  and 
better-class  tenants.  They  are  especially  useful  for  ploughing 
the  rice-fields  when  flooded,  carting  giain,  and  drawing  timber 
from  the  forests.  They  are  principally  imported  from  the 
northern  Districts  by  the  caste  of  Basdew2s.  Very  few  ponies 
are  kept,  and  they  are  scarcely  br^  at  all.  Landowners  and 
tenants  who  have  carts  for  agriculture  use  them  if  they  have 
to  make  a  journey,  and  others  go  cm  foot  Light  trotting  carts 
from  N^ur  have  been  introduced  into  the  Dhamtari  tahsil^ 
but  are  not  much  used  as  yet.  The  number  of  goats  and 
sheep  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  District 
The  former  are  kept  for  food,  the  latter  for  their  wool  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  country  blankets.  Members  of  the  pro- 
fessicmal  shepherd  caste  are  not  numerous. 

Irrigation  is  not  at  present  a  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Irrigation. 
District.  In  a  normal  year,  until  recently,  only  a  little  more 
than  30  square  miles  received  this  aid.  The  statistics  for 
1903-4  show  nearly  15  square  miles  as  irrigated,  of  which 
3  were  supplied  from  tanks  and  7  from  wells.  But  in  a  favour- 
able season  50  square  miles  can  now  be  irrigated.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  tanks  constructed  during  the  fomine  of  1900 
afforded  protection  to  an  additional  area  of  about  36  square 
miles.  There  are  now  3,200  tanks  in  the  District,  or  less  than 
one  to  each  village  on  an  average.    The  distribution,  however^ 
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varies  greatly,  the  number  rising  to  four  and  five  per  village 
in  certain  tracts.  Until  recently  tanks  have  generally  been 
constructed  primarily  to  afford  a  water-supi^y  to  the  villagers, 
and  have  only  been  used  for  irrigation  when  it  was  essental 
to  save  the  crops  from  complete  foilure.  Schemes  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Irrigation  department  for  canab  in  the  tracts 
between  the  MahlUiad!  and  KhSrOn,  and  the  KhJUiin  and 
Seonith,  whidi  promise  to  yield  substantial  results.  There  are 
about  1 1, coo  irrigation  welb  in  the  District,  most  of  thera 
temporary,  suj^lying  on  an  average  about  an  acre  each.  Wdl- 
irrigation  is  practically  confined  to  garden  crops  and  sugar-cane. 

The  Government  forests  cover  1,366  square  miles,  ot 
20  per  cent  of  the  District  area,  excluding  the  %a$^ndafU, 
Two  main  types  may  be  distinguished,  (Hie  oxisisting  of  sal 
{Shorea  rohista\  and  the  other  of  mixed  forest  The  sal  forests 
ccmstitute  about  a  quarter  of  the  total,  being  situated  in  the 
east  and  south.  There  is  at  present  litde  demand  for  produce 
from  them,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transport  Bamboos 
are  found  mainly  in  the  sal  forests ;  they  are  cut  in  the  Sihiira 
range  and  floated  down  the  MahSnadi  to  Dhamtart  Oi^ 
a  few  small  patches  of  teak  forest  exist.  The  mixed  forest 
consists  of  the  usual  species,  sdj  (TerminaKa  tomeniasa)  and 
bij&sdl  (Pterocarpus  Marsupium)  being  the  principal  timber 
trees.  Dhaman  (Grewia  vesHta)  is  found  in  the  sal  forests,  and 
is  used  by  the  Gonds  for  the  manufacture  of  bows  and  spear 
handles.    In  1903-4  the  forest  revenue  amounted  to  Rs.  48,00a 

No  mines  are  worked  at  present  Iron  ores  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  District, 
and  some  of  these  are  very  rich.  A  sample  from  Dhalli  in  the 
Dondl-Ix^ra  %andndari  yielded  on  assay  nearly  73  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron.  Cq>per  and  lead  ores  have  been  found  at 
Chicholl.  Lithographic  stones  of  a  serviceable  kind  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Lower  Vindhyan  rocks.  Red  ochre  is  found 
in  the  Gandai  zatnindari^  and  chalk  in  one  or  two  villages  near 
Dhamd^ 

There  are  no  important  industries.  Tasar  silk  is  woven, 
but  to  a  veiy  much  smaller  extent  than  in  Bil^ur  or 
Sambalpur.  Most  of  the  larger  villages  contain  a  number  of 
cotton-weavers  belonging  to  the  Panka,  MehrS,  and  Roshti 
castes,  who  {uxxluce  coarse  country  cloth.  Mill-^un  thread  has 
entirely  supplanted  the  home-spim  article ;  and  doth  woven  in 
Indian  mills  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  at  the  expense 
of  that  woven  locally,  the  former  being  produced  in  the  same 
patterns  as  the  latter  and  being  cheaper.    Ornaments  and 
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vessels  of  bell-metal  are  made  at  Drug,  Dhamdi,  NawftpSra, 
and  Raipur,  and  glass  bangles  at  Simgd,  Neor^  and  KurriL 
A  little  iron  is  smelted  by  native  methods  in  the  Deorl  and 
BondtLohdra  zananddris^  but  it  cannot  compete  with  English 
iron.  Raipur  has  one  factory  owned  by  a  Cutchi  Muhammadan, 
which  contains  fotu:  cotton  gins  and  a  mill  for  pressing  linseed 
and  castor  oil 

The  most  important  export  is  rice,  which  goes  to  the  northern  Com« 
Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces,  to  Ber§r,  Hyderabad,  and  "^'^ 
Bombay.  Wheat,  Hit  and  linseed  are  also  exported.  Til 
oilcake  is  sent  to  Bertr  from  the  factc^  at  Raipur  town. 
Of  forest  products,  teak,  sal^  and  bijdsdl  timber  are  exported 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  zamlnddris,  Lac  is  sent 
to  Mirzapur,  and  makud  flowers  occasionally  to  Nagpur  and 
Kamptee  for  the  manufiacture  of  liquor.  Myrabolams  are 
exported  to  Bombay.  As  in  other  Districts  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  a  considerable  trade  has  recently  sprung  up  in  the 
export  of  dried  meat.  Sea-salt  from  Bombay  is  generally  used, 
though  small  quantities  are  also  brought  from  Ganjam.  Sugar 
comes  principally  from  the  Mauritius,  that. from  Mirzapur  being 
slightly  more  expensive.  Gur  or  imreiined  sugar  is  chiefly 
imported  from  Bengal  and  Bombay,  and  a  small  amount  is 
obtained  from  Bastar.  Cotton  thread  is  received  principally 
from  the  Hinganghat,  Pulgaon,  and  Badnera  mills,  and  cotton 
cloth  from  Cawnpore,  Nagpur,  and  Nandgaon.  English  doth 
and  metals,  such  as  iron,  brass,  and  copper,  are  also  imported. 
Brass  vessels  come  from  Mirzapur  and  Cuttack,  and  leathern 
shoes  from  Cawnpore.  Excluding  a  European  firm  which  has 
an  agency  at  Raipur  town,  the  grain  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
Cutchi  Muhammadans.  Hardware  and  stationery  are  imported 
and  retailed  by  Bhatias,  while  Marwari  Banias  trade  in  cloth 
and  thread,  and  carry  on  business  in  money-lending  and 
exchange.  Baloda  Bazar  near  Simga  has  a  large  weekly  cattle 
market  The  other  leading  bazars  are  at  Baronda  and  Barekel 
in  the  Raipur  tahsil^  Utai,  Ranltarai,  Arjundah,  and  Gandai  in 
Drug,  Kurud  in  Dhamtarf,  and  Neora  in  Simga. 

The  direct  line  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  passes  through  Railways 
the  District,  with  a  length  of  60  miles  and  8  stations  within  ^^  roads, 
its  limits.  From  Raipur  town  a  branch  narrow-gauge  line 
leads  to  Dhamtarl,  distant  46  miles,  and  from  Abhanpur, 
a  station  on  this  line,  there  is  also  a  branch  of  lo^  miles  to 
Rajim.  The  chief  routes  for  cart  traffic  are  the  Lawan- 
Bhatapara,  Raipur-Khariar,  Tilda-Bemetara,  and  Dhamtari 
roads.    The  total  length  of  metalled  roads  in  the  District  is 
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69  milesj'and  of  unmetalled  ix>ads  665  miles ;  thfe  annual  cost 
of  maintenance  is  Rs.  88,400,  practically  all  the  roads  being  in 
charge  of  the  Public  Works  department  There  are  avenues 
of  trees  on  185  miles*  The  zamlnddri  estates  also  contain 
109  miles  of  roads  constructed  from  their  private  funds. 

Raipur  District  has  suffered  from  failures  of  crops  on  many 
occasions.  Information  about  any  except  the  recent  fiBunines 
is  of  the  scantiest,  but  distress  is  recorded  as  having  occurred 
in  the  years  1828-9,  1834-5,  and  1845-6.  In  186S-9  the 
rains  failed  almost  as  completely  as  in  1 899-1 900.  There  was 
severe  distress,  accompanied  by  migration  and  desertion  of 
villages.  The  famine  of  1868-9  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  of  prosperity,  broken  only  by  a  partial 
failure  of  the  rice  crop  in  1886.  In  1895  the  monsoon  failed 
prematurely,  and  there  were  no  cold-weather  rains,  with  the 
result  that  both  the  autumn  and  spring  crops  were  poor.  This 
was  followed  in  1896  by  a  complete  cessation  of  the  rains  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  a  total  failure  of  the  rice  crop,  only 
slightly  relieved  by  a  moderate  spring  harvest  on  a  reduced 
area.  Relief  operations  extended  throughout  the  year  1897, 
the  numbers  rising  to  over  100,000  persons,  or  nearly  7  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  at  the  end  of  April ;  and  the  total 
expenditure  was  i8«5  lakhs*  The  year  1897  was  succeeded 
by  two  moderate  harvests,  and  in  1899  the  monsoon  again 
completely  failed,  the  total  out-turn  being  only  one-sixth  of  the 
normal.  More  than  700,000  persons,  or  44^  per  cent  of  die 
population,  were  in  receipt  of  some  form  of  assistance  in  August, 
1900,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  126*5  l&khs.  In  1902-3  the 
rice  crop  again  failed  partially,  and  distress  occurred  in  certain 
areas  of  the  District  The  numbers  on  relief  rose  to  60,000  in 
April,  1903,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  about  5  lakhs. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  is  aided  by  four  Assistant  and 
Extra-Assistant  Commissioners.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  District  is  divided  into  four  tahnls^  each  of  which  has 
a  tahsilddr  and  a  nailhtahnlddry  while  additional  tahalddrs  have 
been  posted  to  Raipur  and  Mahasamund.  The  forests  are  in 
charge  of  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  service. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  two  Sub- 
ordinate Judges,  and  a  Munsif  for  each  of  the  Raipur,  Balodft 
B§z^,  and  Dhamtarl  tahsils.  The  Divisional  and  Sessions 
Judge  of  the  Chhattlsgarh  Division  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
District,  and  the  zaminddrs  of  Khariar  and  Fingeshwar  have 
civil  powers.  Of  important  civil  litigation,  suits  on  mortgage- 
deeds  with  condition  of  foreclosure  are  noticeably  frequent 
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The  commonest  forms  of  serious  crime  are  cattle-theft  and 
cattle-poisoning  by  arsenic. 

When  the  country  first  came  temporarily  tmder  British  Land 
administration  in  18 18,  the  whole  revenue  of  Chhattisgarh  j^^^ 
amounted  to  Rs.  2,90,000.  Under  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  tratioiw 
Superintendent,  Colonel  Agnew,  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  revenue,  which  was  then  settled 
annually,  rose  by  21  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  this  period,  British  officials  were  replaced  by  Mar^thH 
Subahs^  but  die  methods  laid  down  by  Colonel  Agnew  were  on 
the  whole  adhered  to,  and  prosperity  continued.  In  1868  the 
revenue  of  the  District  had  increased  to  3*18  lakhs.  The  first 
long-term  settlement  was  made  in  1868  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  under  it  the  revenue  was  raised  to  5*52  lakhs,  still, 
however,  giving  an  incidence  per  cultivated  acre  of  only  5  annas 
2  pies  for  the  area  held  in  ordinary  proprietary  right.  The 
extreme  lowness  of  the  assessments  in  Chhattisgarh  may  be 
attributed  to  the  patriarchal  system  of  the  Haihaivansi  kings, 
the  absence  of  any  outside  demand  for  produce,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  in  kind,  the  rents  themselves  being  entirely  free 
from  any  economic  influences,  and  being  r^;arded  as  contribu« 
tions  for  the  support  of  the  central  administration.  The  settle^ 
ment  of  1868  was  the  first  in  which  the  assessment  was  based 
on  a  regular  survey,  and  at  this  time  also  proprietary  rights 
were  conferred.  During  its  currency  a  great  transformation 
took  place  in  the  conditions  of  agriculture.  The  District  was 
brought  within  reach  of  the  railway,  exports  of  grain  rose  with 
a  boimd,  the  value  of  land  rapidly  increased,  and  prices  doubled. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  mdiguzdri  area,  consisting  of  the  Drug 
tahaiy  with  parts  of  the  others,  was  summarily  resettled  in 
the  years  1884-7,  and  a  regular  settlement  of  the  rest  of  the 
mdiguzdri  area,  with  a  revision  of  revenue  in  the  zaminddris, 
was  effected  between  1885  and  1889.  The  term  of  settlement 
was  fixed  at  nine  or  ten  years  in  the  summarily  settled  and  at 
twelve  years  in  the  regularly  settled  tracts,  the  revenue  being 
raised  to  8-6 1  lakhs,  or  by  56  per  cent  The  average  rental 
incidence  per  acre  was  R.  0-10-3  (maximum  R.  0-14-5,  mini- 
mum R.  0-3-1 1)  and  the  corresponding  revenue  incidence  was 
R.  0-5-8  (maximum  R.  0-8-4,  minimum  R.  0-2-6).  Prepara- 
tions for  a  fresh  r^;ular  settlement  began  in  1896 ;  but  owing 
to  famine  and  serious  agricultural  deterioration,  only  the  Drug 
/aAsil  was  resettled  for  eight  years,  while  summary  abatements 
were  proposed  in  some  of  the  worst  affected  tracts.  A  fresh 
settlement  wa9  commenced  in  1904.    The  collections  of  land 
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and  total  revonie  in  recent  ]rears  have  varied  as  shown  beloir; 
in  thousands  of  rupees : — 


Total  revenue   . 

t88o-i. 

1890-1. 

1900-t. 

1909-4. 

6,48 
10,34 

8,63 
15,18 

7,68 
11,76 

9^5 
14*98 

Local 
boards  and 
munici- 
palities. 


Police  and 
jails. 


Education. 


Hospitals 
and  dis- 
pensaries. 


Local  affairs  outside  municipal  areas  are  managed  by  a 
District  council  and  six  local  boards,  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  four  tahsils  and  the  eastern  and  western  zamlndari  estates 
respectively.  The  income  of  the  District  council  in  1903-4 
was  Rs.  97>ooo,  while  the  expenditure  on  education  was 
Rs.  48,000,  on  public  works  Rs.  26,000,  and  on  medical  relief 
Rs.  13,000.     Raipur  and  Dhamtar!  are  mimicipal  towns. 

The  force  under  the  District  Superintendent  of  police  con- 
sists of  737  officers  and  men,  including  a  special  reserve  of  25, 
and  8  mounted  constables,  besides  4,340  watchmen  for  4,051 
inhabited  towns  and  villages.  The  District  possesses  a  second- 
class  Central  jail,  with  accommodation  for  911  prisoners,  in- 
cluding 41  female  prisoners.  The  daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  in  1904  was  591.  The  industries  carried  on  in  the 
jail  comprise  cloth-weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  mats  from 
aloe  fibre. 

In  respect  of  education  Raipur  stands  last  but  two  among 
the  Districts  of  the  Province.  In  1901  only  3-7  per  cent  of 
the  male  population  could  read  and  write,  and  only  929  females 
were  returned  as  literate.  The  percentage  of  children  under 
instruction  to  those  of  school-going  age  is  9.  Statistics  of  the 
number  of  pupils  under  instruction  are  as  follows:  (1880-1) 
14,054;  (1890-1)14,364;  (1900-1)18,766;  (1903-4)  i8»644, 
including  2,612  girls.  The  educational  institutions  comprise 
a  high  school  at  Raipur  town,  a  RJLjkumftr  Collie  for  the  sons 
of  Feudatory  chiefs  and  zamlnddrs,^Tee  English  middle  schools, 
four  vernacular  middle  schools,  and  215  primary  schools.  The 
expenditure  on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  1,06,000,  of 
which  Rs.  80,000  was  derived  from  Provincial  and  Local 
fimds,  and  Rs.  16,000  from  fees. 

The  District  has  12  dispensaries,  with  accommodation  for 
125  in-patients.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was 
162,653,  of  whom  1,340  were  in-patients,  and  2,134  opera- 
tions were  performed.  The  total  expenditure  was  Rs.  22,000^ 
chiefly  met  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds.  Two  leper 
asylums,  at  Raipur  town  and  Dhamtarf,  are  supported  by  allot- 
ments from  Local  fimds  and  charitable  subscriptions.    They 
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contain  195  patients,  and  the  annual  expenditure  is  about 
Rs.  19,000.    Raipur  has  a  veterinary  dispensary. 

Vaccinaticm  is  compulsory  in  the  municipal  town  of  Raipur,  Vaccioa- 
The  number  of  persons  successfully  vaccinated*  in  1903-4  wa^  ^^^' 
32  per  1,000  of  the  District  population. 

[L.  S.  Carey,  Settlement  Report^  1891.  A  District  Gazetteer 
is  being  prepared.] 

Raipur  Tah»l. — TaMloi^t  District  of  the  same  name, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  20^56'  and  2i®3o'N.  and 
81*^28'  and  82**i2'E.  In  1901  the  area  was  5,802  square 
miles,  and  the  population  564,102  persons.  By  the  redistribu- 
tion of  areas  consequent  on  the  formaticm  of  the  new  Drug 
District,  the  constitution  of  the  Raipur  tahUl  was  radically 
altered ;  and  it  is  now  a  small  open  plain  lying  between  the 
MahanadI  and  the  border  of  Drug  District,  thickly  populated 
and  closely  cultivated,  with  an  area  of  1,016  square  miles. 
The  population  of  this  portion  in  1901  was  246,514,  compared 
with  253,058  in  1891,  the  density  being  243  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  taJisil  contains  two  towns,  Raipur  (population, 
32,114},  the  head-quarters  of  the  District  and  tah^^  and 
Arang  (6,499) ;  and  493  inhabited  villages.  The  land  revenue 
demand  in  1902-3  on  the  area  of  the  new  tahsUl  was  approxi- 
mately 1*73  lakhs. 

Mahasamund. —  TahsUl  of  Raipur  District,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, lying  between  19**  50'  and  21**  26'  N.  and  81**  52' 
and  83^  38'  £.,  constituted  in  1906  on  the  formation  of  the 
new  Drug  District  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
Raipur  tahsll^  including  the  large  %amnddri  estates  lying  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  Mah&nadI,  and  the  Phuljhar  zamlnddri 
transferred  from  Sambalpur  in  1905,  together  with  the  RSjim, 
Raitam,  Sirpur,  and  KhaUri  tracts  forming  the  ordinary 
proprietary  area  of  that  tafiAl  east  of  the  Mahllnadl.  Mah3sa- 
mund  contains  2,042  villages,  with  an  area  of  5,284  square 
miles  and  a  population  in  190 1  of  398,075  persons,  compared 
with  360,305  in  1891.  The  density  is  75  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  head-quarters  are  at  MahSsamund,  a  village  with 
912  inhabitants.  The  tahAl  contains  about  239  square  miles 
of  Government  forest.  It  includes  the  zamtnddri  estates  of 
Fingeshwar,  Bindra-Nawagarh,  KhariSr,  NarrS,  SuarmSr,  Kauria, 
and  Phuljhar,  with  a  total  area  of  4,584  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  301,775  persons.  About  2,340  square  miles 
of  the  zananddri  area  are  covered  with  forest  or  scrub-jui)gle. 
The  land  revenue  demand  in  1902-3  on  the  area  now  con- 
stituting the  t<xhm  was  approximately  Rs.  79,000. 
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Balodft    B&zftr.— TIiAiS/    of    Raipur    District,     Centra} 
Provinces,  lying  between  21**  15'  and  21**  53'  N.  and  81®  38^ 
and  82^  59'  E.,  constituted  in  1906  on  the  formation  of  the 
new  Drug  District.     It  contains  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
old  Simgl  tahiti  which  was  abolished,  the  Deorl  zamindim 
from  the  Raipur  tahsil  and  the  Tarengi  estate  from  Bilil^Mir 
District,  and  also  that  portion  of  BiUlspur  District  Ijring  south 
of  the  MahSnadI  which  was  transferred  to  Raipur.     The  area 
of  the  Balodft  BSz^r  tahnl  is  1,933  square  miles,  and   the 
population  in  1901  of  the  area  now  constituting  it  was  264,063, 
compared  with  318,706  in  1891.    The  density  is  137  persons 
per  square  mile,  and  the  taJisU  contains  975  inhabited  villages. 
The  head-quarters  are  at  BalodS  BSzSr,  a  village  with  1,858 
inhabitants.    The  /jAs?/ includes  270  square  miles  of  Govern- 
ment   forest    It  contains  the  zanAnddri  estates  of   Deon, 
Bhatgaon,  Katgl,  and  Bilaigarh,  with  a  total  area  of  315  square 
miles,  of  which  45  are  forest,  and  a  population  of  39,254  penons. 
The  land  revenue  demand  in  1902-3  on  the  area  now  con- 
stituting the  tahsUl  was  approximately  1*92  lakhs.    The  western 
portion  which  was  formerly  in  Simgi  is  open  and  populous, 
while  the  tract  east  of  the  Mah^adl  contains  some  wdl- 
cultivated  country  and  also  considerable  areas  of  forest. 

Dhamtaii  TahsiL— TbAjf/  of  Raipur  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  20**  i'  and  21**  2'  N.  and  81^  25'  and 
82^  10'  £.  In  X901  the  area  was  2,542  square  miles,  and  the 
population  310,996  persons;  but  in  1906  the  western  portion 
of  the  Balod  and  Sanjftri  tracts,  the  Jamarui-Dall!  group,  and 
the  Dondi-Lohira  tanandHris  were  transferred  to  the  Sanjiri 
tahsUl  of  the  new  Drug  District,  leaving  an  area  of  1,598  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  188,206,  compared  with  192,950  in 
1891.  The  density  is  1 18  persons  per  square  mile.  The  tahsAl 
contains  one  town,  Dhamtari  (population,  9,151),  the  head- 
quarters, and  541  inhabited  villages.  The  land  revenue 
demand  in  1902-3  on  the  area  now  constituting  the  tahAl  was 
I  •26  lakhs.  The  /aite/ consists  of  a  long  narrow  strip  extend- 
ing along  the  west  of  the  MahSnadl  river,  open  and  fertile  in 
the  north  but  covered  with  hill  and  forest  to  the  south.  It 
contains  828  square  miles  of  *  reserved  *  forest 

Arang. — Town  in  the  tahAl  and  District  of  Raipur, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21*^  12'  N.  and  81**  59'  E., 
22  miles  from  Raipur  town  on  the  Sambalpur  road,  and 
4  miles  from  the  MahSnadI  river.  Population  (1901),  6,499. 
Arang  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  large  city. 
A  number  of  fine  tanks  and  mango  groves  surround  the  town, 
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scattered  among  which  are  numerous  remains  of  temples  and 
sculptures,  chiefly  Br^hmanical,  but  also  Jain.  The  Bdgeshwara 
temple  is  visited  by  all  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  JagannHth. 
Arang  possesses  some  trade  in  grain,  and  a  number  of  land* 
holders  and  money-lenders  live  in  the  town. 

Dhamtari  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahtil  o(  the 
same  name,  Raipur  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in 
20®  42'  N.  and  81^35'  E.,  46  miles  south  of  Raipur  town,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow-gauge  branch  railway,  and 
2  miles  from  the  MahlUiadl  river.  Population  (1901),  9,151. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  190 1  the  importance  of  the 
town  has  greatly  increased.  It  was  created  a  municipality  in 
1 88 1.  The  municipal  receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901 
averaged  Rs.  3,500.  In  1903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  3,600, 
chiefly  derived  from  a  house  tax.  Dhamtari  now  receives  the 
exports  of  produce  from  the  south  of  Raipur  District  and  from 
the  Bastar  and  K^ker  States.  Lac,  myrabolams,  and  hides 
are  the  principal  exports.  A  branch  of  the  American  Mennonite 
Mission,  which  has  been  established  in  the  town,  supports 
a  dispensary,  a  leper  asylum,  and  an  English  middle  school. 
The  municipal  institutions  include  a  dispensary  and  a  vema-r 
cular  middle  school^  and  there  is  a  Government  girls'  school, 

Raipur  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  Chhattfsgarh  Division 
and  of  the  District  of  the  same  name.  Central  Provinces,  situated 
in  21^  14'  N.  and  81°  39'  E.,  on  the  Bengal-N9gpur  Railway, 
513  miles  from  Calcutta  and  188  miles  from  N3gpur,  in  an 
open  plain  about  4  miles  from  the  Kh^rOn  river.  Raipur 
is  the  junction  for  the  branch  narrow-gauge  line  to  Rd,jlm 
and  Dhamtari.  It  is  the  sixth  largest  town  in  the  Province, 
and  had  a  population  in  1 901  of  32,114  persons,  the  increase 
during  the  previous  decade  being  35  per  cent.  The  population 
at  previous  enumerations  was :  (1872)  19,119;  (1881)  24,946; 
(1891)  23,758.  In  1901  there  were  25,492  Hindus,  5,302 
Muhammadans,  and  592  Christians,  of  whom  88  were  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians.  Raipur  was  made  the  head-quarters  of 
Chhattlsgarh  in  181 8.  The  town  is  believed  to  have  existed 
since  the  ninth  century,  the  old  site  being  to  the  south-west  of 
the  present  one  and  extending  to  the  river.  The  most  ancient 
building  is  the  fort,  said  to  have  been  constructed  in  1460,  on 
two  sides  of  which  are  large  tanks,  while  within  it  are  nume^ 
rous  temples  of  comparatively  little  interest.  The  unfinished 
Dudhtdari  temple  is  probably  unrivalled  as  an  instance  of 
modem  elaborate  carving  in  the  Central  Provinces,  but  it  is 
(Usfigured  by  sculpture  of  the  most  indecent  type.    A  number 
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of  fine  tanks  have  been  constructed.     Raipur  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Commissioner  and  Divisional  Judge,  Chhatti^aih 
Division,  the  Political  Agent  of  the  ChhatGsgarh   Feudatofj 
States,  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  a  Superintendent  of  Post 
Offices,  and  Executive  and  Irrigation  Engineers.     It  contains 
one  of  the  three  Central  jails  in  the  Province.     Raipur  was 
created  a  municipality  in  1867.    The  municipal  receipts  during 
the  decade  ending  1901  averaged  Rs.  1,22,000.    In  1903-4  tbe 
income  was  Rs.  99,000,  chiefly  derived  from  octroi  (Rs.  50,000) 
and  water  rate  (Rs.   13,000),  while  conservancy  and  water- 
supply  constitute  the  principal  items  of  expenditure,  which 
amounted  to  Rs.  89,000.     Half  a  battalion  of  Native  infiuitry 
was  stationed  here  until  1902.    The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Khfinin  river  by  the  Balrim  Das  water-works, 
which  were  opened  in    1892  and  cost  3*38  lakhs,  2  lakhs 
being  contributed  by  Raja  Balram  Das  of  Raj-Nandgaon,  after 
whom  they  are  named.    Water  is  drawn  from  an  infiltration 
gallery  in  the  river,  and  pumped  into  a  service  reservoir  in  the 
town  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  gallery.    The  maintenance 
charges  amount  to  Rs.  17,000,  of  which  Rs.  13,000  is  realized 
from  a  water  rate.     Raipur  is  the  leading  commercial  town  of 
Chhattlsgarh,   having   supplanted    Raj-Nandgaon,   which    for 
many  years  occupied  that  position.     The  local  handicrafts 
include  brass-working,  lacquering  on  wood,  cloth-weaving,  and 
the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments.     In  the  Central 
jail  cotton  cloth  is  woven,  and  mats  are  made  from  aloe  fibre. 
A  combined  oil  mill  and  cotton-ginning  factory  has   been 
opened,  which  pressed  oil  to  the  value  of  Rs.   90,000  in 
1904.    There  are  two  printing  presses,  using  English,  Hindi, 
UrdQ,  and  Oriya   types.    Among  the  local  institutions  are 
a  museum  constructed  in  1875,  a  leper  asylum  supported  by 
private  contributions,  and    an  enclosed  market-place.    The 
educational  and  medical  institutions  comprise  a  high  school 
with  an  average  attendance  of  98  pupils,  and  a  Rajkumar 
College  for  the  sons  of  Feudatory  chiefs  and  landholders, 
besides  several  other  schools,  four  dispensaries,  and  a  veterinary 
dispensary. 

RSjim.— Village  in  the  tahal  and  District  of  Raipur,  Central 
Provinces,  situated  in  20**  58'  N.  and  81^  53'  E.,  27  miles  firom 
Raipur  town,  on  a  branch  of  the  Raipur-Dhamtarl  narrow- 
gauge  railway.  The  town  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Mahanadi  at  its  junction  with  the  Pairl.  Population 
(1901),  4,985.  This  figure^  however,  was  in  excess  of  the 
normal  number  of  residents,  as  it  included  visitors  to  the  fair. 
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lUtjim  contains  a  fine  group  of  temples  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  Kiljivlochan  ('the  lotus-eyed*), 
which  is  visited  by  all  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jagann^h. 
It  is  a  handsome  building,  59  by  25^  feet,  standing  on  a 
platform  8  feet  high.  Another  temple  of  Kuleshwar  is  situated 
on  a  small  island  in  the  MahlUiadl.  A  large  annual  fair 
takes  place  at  Kiljim,  lasting  for  about  six  weeks  in  February 
and  March.  It  is  principally  a  cattle-fair,  but  much  tcLsar 
silk  from  Bilaspur  is  also  sold.  R&jim  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  general  trade,  principally  in  lac  and 
myrabolams.    It  has  a  primary  school. 

Biltopur  District  ^— District  in  the  Chhattlsgarh  Divi-Boan- 
sion  of  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  between   21°  37'  and^*'^'^"* 
23°  7'  N.  and  81^  12'  and  83°  40'  E.,  with  an  area  of  7,602  aS^iir°' 
square  miles.    The  District  occupies  the  northern  portion  of"^d"ver 
the  Chhattlsgarh  plain  or  upper  basin  of  the  MahSnadl.     It  is  ^y***"^ 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  open  plains  of  Raipur ;  and  on 
the  east  and  south-east  by  the  broken  country  comprised  in 
the  Raigarh  and  S^rangarh  States,  which  divides  the  Chhattls- 
garh and  Sambalpur  plains.    To  the  north  and  west  the 
lowlands  are  hemmed  in  by  the  hills  constituting  the  eastern 
outer  wall  of  the  S^tpurSs,  known  locally  as  the  Maikala  range. 
The  area  of  the  District  was  8,341  square  miles  up  to  1905, 
and  it  ranks  third  in  the  Province  in  point  of  size.    A  large 
part  of  it  is  held  on  zamnddri  tenure.    The  rugged  peaks  and 
dense  forests,  which  alternating  with  small  elevated  plateaux 
stretch  along  the  north  of  the  District,  and  are  divided  among 
a  number  of  zdminddri  estates,  cover  about  2,000  square  miles, 

1  In  1906  the  constitution  of  BilSspnr  District  was  entirely  altered  by  the 
formation  of  the  new  Dmg  District,  to  which  a  tract  in  the  west  of  the 
Mungell  tahsUy  with  an  area  of  363  sqnare  miles  and  a  population  of 
^ZfihO  persons,  was  transferred.  At  the  same  time  part  of  the  District 
lying  sonth  of  the  Mahanad!  and  the  TarengS  estate,  sonth  of  the  Seonitb, 
were  transfeired  to  Raipnr  District,  this  area  amounting  to  706  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  99,402  persons.  On  the  transfer  of  Sambal- 
pur District  to  Bengal  in  1905,  the  Chandarpur-Padampur  and  Malkhurda 
estates,  with  an  area  of  333  square  miles  and  a  population  of  87,320 
persons,  were  transferred  to  Bilaspur.  The  area  of  the  reconstituted  BilSs- 
pur  District  is  7,60a  square  miles,  and  the  population  of  this  area  in  1901 
was  917,240  persons,  compared  with  1,045,096  in  1891.  The  density  it 
121  persons  per  square  mile.  The  District  contains  three  towns— Bilaspur, 
Ratampur,  and  MungbU— and  3,25^  inhabited  villages.  It  includes  10 
%amtnddri  estates,  with  a  total  area  of  4,236  square  miles,  of  which  2,668 
are  forest.  The  approximate  land  revenue  in  1902-3  on  the  area  now  con- 
stituting the  District  was  3'94  lakhs.  This  article  refers  almost  thiouglw 
out  to  Bilaspur  District  as  it  stood  before  its  reconstitutkm* 
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or  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.    South  of  these  is  an  open 
undulating  plain  closely  cultivated,  and  in  the  western  portion 
wholly  denuded  of  trees,  which  contains  the  majority  of  the 
population,  and  practically  all  the  wealth  of  the  District ;  while 
in  the  small  strip  cut  off  by  the  Mah^nadl  on  the  southern 
border,  rising  ground  and  patches  of  thick  forest  are  again  met 
with.     The  general  inclination  of  the  surface  is  from  north- 
west to  south-east ;  BilSspur  itself  is  848  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  level  of  the  plain  country  decreases  from  about  1,000 
feet  in  the  west  of  the  Mungell  tahnl  to  750  at  the  south- 
eastern  extremity  of  the   District    The  Pendril  plateau   b 
about  2,000  feet  high,  while  several  of  the  northern   peaks 
have  elevations  approachmg  2,500  feet,  and  the  hiU  of  Am ar- 
KANTAK,  a  few  miles  across  the  border  of  the  Rewah  State, 
rises  to  nearly  3,600  feet    The  whole  area  of  the  District 
is  included  in  the  drainage  system  of  the  MahanadI,  but  the 
river  itself  only  flows  near  the  southern  border  for  a  length  of 
about  25  miles,    The  Seon^th  crosses  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Bilaspur  tah^l^  cutting  off  the  TarengI  estate,  and  joins  the 
MahSUiadI  at  ChangorT.     Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Seonath 
are  the  ManiSri,  which  divides  the  Bil^pur  and   Mungell 
tahsiis^  the  Arpa  and  Kurung,  which  unite  in  the  Ama,  and 
the  LllSgar,  which  separates  Bilaspur  from  J^jgir.     In  the 
east  the  Hasdo  enters  the  Matin  zafrandari  from  the  Surguji 
hills,  and  after  a  picturesque  course  over  the  rocky  gorges  of 
Matin  and  Uprora,  flows  through  the  plains  of  Champa  to  the 
MahanadI.     The  bed  of  the  Hasdo  is  noted  for  its  dangerous 
quicksands. 

Geology.  The  plains  are  composed  mainly  of  shales  and  limestones, 
with  subordinate  sandstones,  belonging  to  the  Lower  Vindhyan 
series.  The  hills  on  the  western  side  are  formed  of  meta- 
morphic  and  sub-metamorphic  rocks  or  slates  and  quartzites, 
while  those  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  consist  of  gneiss 
and  other  rocks  of  the  Gondwana  series.  The  Korba  coal- 
field is  comprised  in  this  District 

3otany.  The  forests  of  Bilaspur  are  largely  made  up  of  sal  {Sk^nra 

robusta)y  often,  however,  of  a  scrubby  character.  In  the  western 
parts  of  the  District  some  teak  is  to  be  met  with,  but  towards 
the  east  this  species  is  comparatively  rare.  With  the  sal  are 
associated  sdj  (Terminalia  iomentosa\  dhaurd  {Anogdssus 
latifolia\  tendu  {Diospyros  tomentosd)^  and  slnsham  (Dalbergia 
latifolia  and  D,  lanceolarid)^  while  karrd  {Cleisfantkus  collinus)^ 
Hnsd  {Ougeinia  daldergiaides\  Undid  {Lagerstroemia  parviflora\ 
and  bijdsdl  {Ptcrocarpus  Marsupiutn)  are  also  sometimes  found, 
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as  well  as  various  species  of  Acacia  and  Albizzia^  Butea  /ran- 
dosay  Adina  cordifolia^  StephegynCy  Elaeodendrofty  Schleichera 
trijugay  Soymida  febrifugay  Bosweliia  serratay  and  various 
species  of  Eugenia.  The  undergrowth  includes  shrubs,  such 
as  Flemingiay  Wocdfordiay  Flueggeay  PhylianthuSy  Grewiay 
ZizyphuSy  Caseariay  Cierodendrorty  and  Vemonia,  The  forest 
climbers  are  fairly  numerous,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
species  oi  SpatholobuSyMilUttiay  Cambretumy  Dalbergia  volubiliSy 
and  Butea  superba.  In  river  beds  the  characteristic  shrubs  are 
Homonoia  ripariay  Tamarix  ericoideSy  and  Rhabdia  viminaiis. 
There  are  occasional  patches  of  bamboo,  chiefly  Dendrocalamus 
strictus. 

Wild  elephants  were  formerly  found  in  the  forests  of  Matin  Fauna, 
and  Uprora  in  considerable  numbers.  They  have  now  aban- 
doned these  tracts,  but  stray  animals  occasionally  enter  the 
District,  and  wander  down  as  far  as  the  Lormi  forests  when  the 
crops  are  on  the  ground.  A  few  buffaloes  frequent  the  southern 
forests,  and  bison  are  met  with  in  the  LormI  Reserve.  Wolves 
and  swamp  deer  also  occur,  besides  the  usual  game  animals. 
There  are  a  few  antelope  in  the  west  of  the  District.  All  the 
usual  game  birds  are  found,  but  duck  and  snipe  are  not 
common  except  in  a  few  special  localities.  The  demoiselle 
crane  visits  the  MahanadI  in  the  cold  season.  The  rivers 
are  well  furnished  with  numerous  kinds  of  fish,  which  are  a 
favourite  article  of  food  among  nearly  all  classes  and  are  also 
exported. 

The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  other  plain  Districts  of  Climate 
the  Central  Provinces.    On  the  plateau  of  Pendra  in  the  north  ^raturel, 
the  temperature  is  some  4**  lower  on  an  average.     Epidemics 
of  cholera  and  small-pox  occur  about  once  in  three  years, 
and  leprosy  is  more  common  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Province. 

The  annual  rainfall  at  Bilaspur  town  averages  50  inches.  Rainfall. 
That  of  Mungell  is  5  inches  less  or  45,  while  at  jSnjgir  it 
rises  to  50^  inches. 

The  traditions  of  BilSspur  go  back  to  a  very  early  age,  and  History. 
are  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Haihaivansi  Rajput 
kings  of  Ratanpur  and  Raipur.  The  earliest  prince  of  this 
line  is  said  to  have  been  Mayiira  Dhwaja,  whose  adventures 
with  Krishna  on  the  occasion  of  the  theft  of  Arjun's  horse 
are  related  in  thtjaiminiya  Askuuamedha.  A  genealogical  table 
compiled  from  old  documents  professes  to  give  a  regular 
succession  of  kings  down  to  the  Maratha  conquest,  but  the 
dates  are  probably  not  reliable  until  the  sixteenth  century, 

c.f.  F  f 
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The  territories  of  the  Haihaivansi  kings  comprised  thirty-six 
garhs  or  forts,  and  the  name  Chhattisgarh  was,  therefofe^ 
applied  to  them.  To  each  of  these  forts  a  tract  of  country  was 
attached,  and  they  were  held  on  feudal  tenure  by  relatives  or 
subordinate  chiefs.  Together  they  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  modem  Districts  of  Raipur  and  Billspur,  and  many  of 
them  survive  in  the  present  zananddri  estates.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  the  twentieth  Kilja,  Surdeo,  whose  date  is  calculated  to 
be  A.  D.  looo,  the  Chhattisgarh  country  was  divided  into  two 
sections ;  and  that  king's  younger  brother  established  his 
capital  at  Raipur  with  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom 
under  his  control,  remaining,  however,  in  feudal  subordination 
to  the  elder  brother  at  Ratanpur.  From  this  period  the 
kingdom  of  Chhatasgarh  was  divided  between  two  rulii^ 
houses.  In  the  time  of  Elalyan  S^Uii,  the  forty-fourth  R^jS, 
who  is  recorded  as  having  reigned  from  1536  to  1573,  die 
influence  of  Muhammadan  sovereignty  first  extended  to  the 
landlocked  and  isolated  region  of  Chhattisgarh.  This  prince 
is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  Delhi,  obtained  audience  of 
the  emperor  Akbar,  and  returned  after  eight  years  with  a 
Muhammadan  title.  One  of  the  revenue  books  of  this  period, 
which  has  been  preserved,  shows  that  the  revenue  of  the 
Ratanpur  territories  including  Raipur  amounted  to  9  lakhs 
of  rupees,  a  figure  which,  considering  the  relative  value  of 
money,  indicates  a  high  d^ee  of  prosperity.  The  army 
maintained  by  Kaly^n  S^  consisted  of  14,200  men,  of  whom 
1,000  were  cavalry,  and  116  elephants.  This  force  was 
probably  employed  almost  solely  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order,  as  Chhattisgarh  appears  to  have  esci4)ed  any 
foreign,  attack  up  to  the  time  of  the  Marithls.  In  1741 
occurred  the  invasion  of  Chhattisgarh  by  the  Mardth§  general 
Bhiskar  Pant.  The  reigning  Rajl  Raghun^th  Singh,  the  last 
of  the  dynasty,  was  an  old  and  feeble  man  who  made  no  attempt 
to  resist  the  MarathSs,  and,  on  the  army  reaching  the  capital,  it 
capitulated  after  a  few  rounds  had  been  fired.  Chhattl^arh 
was  conferred  as  an  apanage  on  two  cadets  of  the  Bhonsla 
family  of  NSgpur,  and  was  governed  by  MarStha  Subaks  or 
district  officers  until  1 8 1 8.  The  administration  of  the  MarSthas 
during  this  period  was  in  the  highest  degree  oppressive,  being 
devoted  solely  to  the  object  of  extracting  the  maximum  amount 
of  revenue  firom  the  people.  On  the  deposition  of  Appa  Sfihib^ 
the  country  came  under  the  control  of  British  officers  while 
Sir  Richard  Jenkins  was  administering  the  NSgpur  territories 
on  behalf  of  the  minor  lUja ;  and  the  name  of  the  Superinteo- 
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dent  of  ChhattTsgarh,  Colonel  Agnew,  was  long  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  all  classes  of  the  people  for  the  justice, 
moderation,  and  wisdom  with  which  his  administration  was 
conducted.  At  this  period  the  capital  was  removed  from 
Ratanpur  to  Raipur.  On  the  termination  of  the  Raja's 
minority  a  period  of  Mar&tha  administration  supervened  imtil 
1853,  when  Chhattlsgarh  with  the  rest  of  the  Nagpur  territories 
lapsed  to  the  British  Government  BilSspur  was  constituted 
a  separate  District  in  186 1.  During  the  Mutiny  the  zdnanddr 
of  the  small  estate  of  Sonakh^,  in  the  south-east  of  the 
District,  raised  a  small  force  and  defied  the  local  authorities. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed,  and  his  estate  was 
confiscated  and  sold  to  an  English  capitalist  whose  representa* 
tives  still  own  it 

The  old  town  of  Ratanpur,  the  seat  of  the  Haihaivansi  Archaeo- 
Rljput  dynasty,  is  situated  16  miles  north  of  Bilaspur  town,  ^^^y 
and  with  it  the  history  and  archaeology  of  the  District  are 
indissolubly  connected  The  temples  of  Seonnarayan  and 
Kharod  in  the  south  of  the  District  date  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contain  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Ratanpur  kings. 
At  Janjgir  are  two  interesting  temples,  profusely  sculptured. 
Another  beautifully  sculptured  temple  is  situated  at  Fall 
At  Dhanpur,  5  miles  from  Pendra,  are  extensive  sculptural 
remains,  many  of  which  have  been  brought  to  Pendra,  There 
are  remains  of  old  forts  at  Kosgain,  Kotgarh,  Laphagarh, 
and  Malhar.  Amarkantak,  about  12  miles  from  Pendra  across 
the  Rewah  border,  is  the  source  of  the  Narbada,  Son,  and 
Johala  rivers.  It  forms  the  eastern  peak  of  the  Maikala 
range,  and  is  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage.  Several 
temples  have  been  erected  here,  but  that  known  as  the  Ktma 
Mandira  is  the  only  one  which  possesses  any  architectural 
interest. 

The  population  of  the  District  at  the  last  three  enumerations  The 
was  as  follows:  (1881)  1,017,327;  (1891)  1,164,158;  (1901)  P«®P^«- 
1,012,972.  Between  1881  and  1891  the  increase  was  14^ 
per  cent. ;  but  the  rise  of  over  24  per  cent,  in  the  figures 
for  the  zananddris  was  principally  due  to  more  accurate 
enumeration,  and  outside  them  the  growth  of  population  was 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Provincial  average.  During  the  next 
decade  Bilaspur  suffered  severely  from  famine.  The  District 
contains  three  towns — Bilaspur,  MungelT,  and  Ratanpur — 
and  3,258  inhabited  villages.  Statistics  of  population  of  the 
reconstituted  District,  based  on  the  Census  of  1901,  are  shown 
on  the  following  page. 
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The  average  density  is  121  persons  per  square  nule,  but  it 
varies  greatly  in  different  tracts.     About  93  per  cent,  of  tbe 
population  speak  the  Chhattlsgarhi  dialect  of  Eastern  Hindi, 
and  6   per  cent,   the   Bagheli  dialect,   which  is  also  found 
in  Jubbulpore  and  Rewah.     The  forest  tribes  are  neariy  all 
returned  as  having  abandoned  their  own  language  and  adopted 
Hindi.     About  90  per  cent,  of  the  population  are   Hindus 
and  8  per  cent.  Animists.     More  than  x  2,000  are  Muham- 
madans.     The  Satnami  and  KablrpanthI  sects  are  strongly 
represented  in  Billspur,  there  being  117,476  adherents  of  tbe 
former  and  99,268  of  the  latter.     The  original  head-quarters 
of  the  latter  sect  were  at  Kawardha ;  but  there  has  now  been 
a  schism,  and  one  of  the  mahantSy  Ugran^m  Sahib,  lives  at 
Kudarmai  in   Billspur,   where  an   annual  fair  attended   by 
members  of  the  sect  is  held.     The  caste  known  as  Pank$ 
consists  of  Gandas  who  have  adopted  Kabirpanthism.     The 
head-quarters  of  the  Satnami  sect  are  now  in  Raipur ;  but  it  was 
to  the  Sonakhan  forests  that  Gh^Idas,  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
retired  between  1820  and  1830,  and  from  Girod  in  the  same 
tract  that  he  proclaimed  his  revelation  on  emei^ng  fix>m  his 
six  months'  solitary  communing.     The  Satnamis  are  neariy 
all  Chamars. 
Their  The  two  castes    which    are   numerically  most    important 

castes  and  are  Chamars  (210,000),  who  constitute  21  per  cent  of  the 
tk«^*'  population,  and  Gonds  (143,000)  14  per  cent.  Other  fairly 
numerous  castes  are  Ahirs  or  Rawats  (90,000),  Kurmis 
(54,000),  and  Kawars  (42,000).  The  proprietors  of  eight  of 
the  zananddri  estates  belong  to  the  Tawar  sub-caste  of  the 
Kawar  tribe.  The  zaminddr  of  Bhatgaon  is  a  BinjhiS,  and 
those  of  Fandana,  Kantell,  and  Bilaigarh-Katgi  are  Rilj  Gonds. 
Outside  the  zaminddrisy  the  principal  castes  of  proprietors 
are  Brahmans,  Banils,  and  Kurmis.  The  best  cultivators  are 
the  Chandnahu  Kurmis,  but  their  stinginess  is  proverbial. 
ChamSrs    own    some  villages,    but   are    idle    and    slovenly 
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cultivators.  In  addition  to  the  Kawars  and  Gonds,  there  are 
several  minor  forest  tribes,  such  as  the  Bhainas,  Dhanwars, 
and  Khairw^s,  most  of  whom  are  found  in  small  numbers. 
The  Dhanwars  are  very  backward  and  live  by  hunting  and 
snaring.  The  hills  to  the  north  of  Pandaria  also  contain 
a  few  Baigis,  who  subsist  principally  on  forest  produce  and 
game.  About  84  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  District 
were  returned  in  1901  as  supported  by  agriculture. 

Christians  number  2,292,  of  whom  2,030  are  natives.    The  Christian 
majority  belong  to  the  German  and  Evangelical  Churches,  "fissions, 
while  there  are  over  200   Roman  Catholics.     The  District 
contains  a  number  of  mission  stations,  the  principal  centres 
being  Bilaspur,  Mungell,  and  Ch^dkhurT. 

Black  cotton  soil  or  kanhdr  covers  two-thirds  of  the  area  General 
of  the  Mungell  tahifi^  nearly  a  quarter  of  that  of  Bilaspur  *8"ciil- 
excluding  the  zanUnddris^  and  is  found  in  patches  else-ditions. 
where.  The  remaining  area  consists  of  the  brown  or  yellow 
clays  called  dorsd  and  matdsiy  each  of  which  extends  over 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  mdlguzdri  portion  of  the  District. 
Rice  is  the  staple  crop  and  is  practically  always  sown  broad- 
cast, while  for  thinning  the  plants  and  taking  out  weeds,  the 
system  of  bidst^  or  ploughing  up  the  plants  when  they  are 
a  few  inches  high,  is  resorted  to.  This  is  a  slovenly  method,^ 
and  the  results  compare  very  unfavourably  with  those  obtained 
from  transplantation.  Manure  is  kept  almost  entirely  for 
rice,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  quantity  required  for 
sugar-cane  and  garden  crops.  Second  crops  are  grown  on 
the  superior  black  and  brown  soils,  the  method  pursued 
being  to  sow  the  pulses  {^rad^  peas,  lentils,  Hura)  and 
sometimes  linseed  in  rice-fields,  either  among  the  standing 
rice,  or  less  frequently  after  the  crop  has  been  cut  and  while 
the  fields  are  still  damp. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  District,  56  per  cent,  is  included  Chief  agri- 
in  the  10  zatnlnddri  estates,  2,500  acres  have  been  allotted  *^^^ 
on  the  ryotwdrt  system,  and  64  square  miles  are  held  wholly  and  crops, 
or  partially  free  of  reventie.     The  remainder  is  held  on  the 
ordinary   mdlguzdri   tenure.       In    1903-4   the   classification 
showed  626  square  miles,  or  9  per  cent,  as  included  in  Govern- 
ment forest ;  432  square  miles,  or  6  per  cent,  as  not  available 
for  cultivation;  and  2,616  square  miles,  or  38^  per  cent, 
as  cultivable  waste  other  than  fallow*.     The  remaining  area, 
amounting  to   3,120  square  miles,  or  51  per  cent   of  the 

'  These  statistics  include   1,548  square   miles   of  waste  land  in  the 
samtnddris  which  have  not  been  cadastrally  surveyed. 
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total  available,  is  occupied  for  cultivation.     Except    in   one 
or  two  special  tracts  there  is  little  or  no  scope  for  finther 
extension  of  cultivation   in  the  mdlguzdri  area,  but    in   the 
zananddris  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  has  yet  been 
broken  up.    They  probably  include,   however,   consideiable 
tracts  of  permanently  uncultivable  land.     Rice  covers  1,496 
square  miles,  kodon  468,   wheat  193,  linseed   234,  and  the 
pulses  {urad^  fnung^  and  moth)  182  square  miles.     The  recent 
imfavourable  seasons,  besides  producing  a  decrease    in    the 
total  area  under  crop  of  about  45  square  miles,  have  fbrther 
caused   to   some   extent   a  substitution   of  the  light    millet 
kodon  for  the  more  valuable  staples  wheat  and  rice.      Wheat 
is  grown  in  the  unembanked  black  soil  fields  of  the  Mung;^ 
tahslL      Only  about    2,500   acres   are  at  present    occopied 
by  sugar-cane,  as  against  more  than  5,000  at   the   time  of 
settlement  (1886-9). 
Improve-       During  the  twenty  years  between  1868  and  1888  the  cropped 
ment«  in     area  increased  by  39  per  cent.,  and  a  further  increase  oi  44 
SSl  prac-  P^'  ^^^*-  ^^  taken  place  by  1903-4.    The  systein  of  cultiva- 
tice.  tion  has  hitherto  been  very  slovenly;  but  with  the  great 

rise  in  the  prices  of  grain,  better  methods  are  being  intro- 
duced, and  the  advantages  of  manure  and  irrigation  are 
appreciated.  Thirty  years  ago  second  crops  were  raised  acHy 
on  a  very  small  area,  but  in  recent  years  as  much  as  400,000 
acres  have  been  double  cropped.  During  the  ten  years  ending 
1904,  i'58  lakhs  were  advanced  under  the  Land  Improvement 
Loans  Act  and  nearly  9  lakhs  under  the  Agriculturists'  Loans 
Act. 
Cattle,  The  local  breed  of  cattle  is  very  poor,  and  no  care  \s 

P®°>«?»  exercised  in  breeding.  Bufi^oes  are  largely  used  for  the 
^'  more  laborious  work  of  cultivation.  They  are  imported  from 
the  northern  Districts,  and  come  in  herds  along  the  road  from 
Jubbulpore  and  MandlS.  Bufialoes  are  kept  only  by  the  better 
class  of  tenants,  and  used  in  conjunction  with  bullocks,  as  they 
do  not  work  well  in  the  dry  season.  A  few  small  ponies  are 
bred  in  the  District,  and  are  kept  by  well-to-do  landowners  for 
riding.  The  use  of  carts  is  as  yet  very  uncommon,  and  most 
people  travel  on  foot.  Goats  and  sheep  are  bred  for  food, 
and  the  latter  also  for  their  wool ;  but  the  supply  is  insufficient 
for  local  requirements,  coimtry  blankets  being  imported  ftota 
Cawnpore. 
Irrigation.  Irrigation  is  not  a  regular  feature  of  the  local  agriculture. 
The  District  now  contains  more  than  7,000  tanks,  but  the 
large  majority  of  these  were  not  constructed  for  irrigation. 
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but  to  hold  water  for  drinking.  The  tanks  are  usually  em- 
banked on  all  sides^  and  the  bed  is  dug  out  below  the  level 
of  the  ground.  In  a  year  of  ordiiuuy  rainfall  the  irrigated 
area  would  not,  until  recently,  have  amounted  to  more  than 
5,000  acres.  A  large  number  of  new  tanks  have,  however, 
been  constructed  during  the  famines,  by  means  of  loans  or 
Gov^nment  grants  of  money,  and  these  have  been  made 
principally  with  a  view  to  irrigation.  In  1903-4  the  irrigated 
area  amounted  to  only  3,000  acres ;  but  in  the  previous  year 
more  than  113  square  miles  had  been  irrigated,  and  provided 
that  there  is  sufficient  rainfall  to  fill  the  tanks,  this  area  may 
now  be  considered  capable  of  being  protected.  Schemes  for 
the  construction  of  tanks  to  protect  140  square  miles  more 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Irrigation  department,  and  most 
of  them  are  expected  to  be  remunerative.  The  District  has 
also  about  2,400  wells,  which  irrigate  about  1,000  acres  of 
garden  crops  and  sugar-cane. 

Government  forests  cover  626  square  miles,  or  9  per  cent  Forests, 
of  the  total  area.  The  most  important  Reserves  are  those 
of  LormI  in  the  north-west  and  Son^khlUi  in  the  south-east. 
Sal  {Shorea  robusia)  is  the  chief  timber  tree,  and  teak  is  found 
in  small  quantities  in  the  Son^khSn  range.  Other  species  are 
hljdsdl  (Pt^racarpus  Marsupiufn\  sdj  {Terminalia  tomentosa\ 
and  karrd  (Cldstanthus  coUinus).  Of  a  total  forest  revenue 
in  1903-4  of  Rs.  21,000,  about  Rs.  6,600  was  realized 
from  bamboos,  Rs.  3,600  from  grazing  and  fodder  grass,  and 
nearly  Rs.  2,900  from  minor  forest  produce.  The  sales  of 
timber  are  thus  very  small,  and  this  is  due  to  the  competition 
of  the  extensive  xamlnddri  forests,  the  produce  of  which  is 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate  and  with  little  restriction  on  fellings. 
From  statistics  obtained  from  railway  stations  it  appears  that 
in  1901  more  than  11,000  tons  of  timber  were  exported  from 
these  forests,  of  which  about  two-thirds  consisted  of  railway 
sleepers. 

No  mines  are  at  present  worked  in  the  District,  but  pro-  Minerals, 
specting  licences  for  coal  over  the  area  of  the  Korba  and 
ChhurT  zamJnddris  have  been  granted  to  European  firms,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  Korb£  seams^  whose  existence  has  long 
been  known,  can  be  worked  at  a  profit.  Iron  ores  exist  in 
Korb£  and  L§pha.  The  iron  is  smelted  by  native  methods, 
and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements. 
The  Jonk  river,  which  passes  through  the  Sonlkh^  estate,  has 
auriferous  sands;  and  the  original  purchaser  of  the  estate 
prospected  for  gold,  but  found  no  veins  which  would  yield 
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a  profit,  though   gold  is  obtained  in  minute   quantities  by 
Sonjharls  or  native  gold-washers.     Traces  of  copper  have  been 
observed  in  the  north  of  Lormi  and  at  Ratanpur.     Mica  in 
small  slabs  is  found  in  Pendra,  and  a  mine  was  started  by 
a  European  company  in  the  year  1896,  but  the  experiment 
proved  a  failure  owing  to  the  sheets  being  too  small  and  brittle. 
Limestones  occur  in  abundance,  and  slates  found  near  SeocT* 
nSr^yan  are  used  in  the  local  schools.     Red  and  white  days 
occur  in  places. 
Arts  and        The  tasar  silk  of   Bilaspur  is  the  best  in  the    Central 
manufac-    Provinces.     Silkworms  are  bred  by  Gandas  and  Kewats,  and 
the  thread  is  woven  by  Koshtas.    The  breeding  industry  was 
in  danger  of  extinction  a  few  years  ago,  but  some  plots  of 
Government  forest  have  now  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  shows  a  tendency  to  revive.     The  supply  of  cocoons 
is,  however,  insufficient  for  local  requirements,  and  they  are 
imported  from   Chota  Nagpur.     The  principal    centres  are 
Baloda,  Khokra,  Champa,  Chhurf,  and  Bilaspur  town.     Tasar 
cloth   is  exported  in   small  quantities  to  all  parts  of  India. 
Cotton-weaving  is  carried  on  in  many  of  the  large  villages,  the 
finest  cloth  being  produced  at  Bamnldlhi  and  Kamod.    A  little 
home-spun  thread  is  still  utilized  for  the  thicker  kinds  of  cloth 
which  are  required  to  keep  out  rain,  but  otherwise  mill-spun 
thread  is  solely  employed.     Cotton  cloths  with  borders  of 
tasar  silk   are  also  woven.     There   is   no  separate   dyeii^ 
industry,  but  the  Koshtas  themselves  dye  their  thread  before 
weaving  it.     Bell-metal  vessels  are  made  at  Ratanpur  and 
Champa ;  but  the  supply  is  quite  insufficient  for  local  require- 
ments, and  they  are  largely  imported  from  MandlS,  BhandSra, 
and  Northern  India.     Catechu  is  prepared  by  the  caste  of 
Khairwirs  in  several  of  the  zaniinddrts,    A  match  factory  was 
established  at  Kota  in   1902.    The  capital  invested  is  about 
a  lakh  of  rupees,  and  nearly  200  workers  are  employed. 
Com-  Rice  is  the  staple  export,  being  sent  to  Bombay,  and  also 

merce.  to  Berir  and  Northern  India.  The  other  agricultural  products 
exported  are  wheat,  /r7,  linseed,  and  mustard.  So/  and  Hjasal 
timber  is  exported,  sleepers  being  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  logs 
and  poles  for  building  to  the  United  Provinces.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  lac  is  sent  to  Mirzapur  and  Calcutta,  very  little 
being  used  locally.  Myrabolams,  bagai  or  bhdbar  grass 
{Pollinia  eriopoda)  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  ilkhur  or 
arrowroot,  chironji  (the  fruit  of  Buchanania  lattfolia\  and  gum 
are  other  articles  of  forest  produce  which  are  exported.  As 
in  other  parts  of  the  Province,  a  brisk  trade  has  recently 
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sprung  up  in  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  and  the  export  of  dried 
meat,  hides,  and  horns.  A  certain  amount  of  salt  is  still 
brought  from  Ganjam  by  pack-bullocks,  but  most  comes  by 
rail  from  Bombay.  Gram  and  ghl  are  imported  from  the 
northern  Districts  for  local  consumption,  and  tobacco  from 
Madras  and  Bengal.  A  large  number  of  weekly  bazars  or 
markets  are  held,  the  most  important  being  those  of  Bamni- 
dihi,  Bilaspur,  Ganiari,  Baloda^  Takhatpur,  and  Chlmpa.  Pali 
in  the  Lapha  zaminddri  and  SohSgpur  in  Korba  are  bazars  for 
the  sale  of  country  iron  and  bamboo  matting.  A  certain 
amount  of  trade  in  grain  and  domestic  utensils  takes  place  at 
the  annual  fair  of  Kudarmal. 

The  direct  line  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  from  Bombay  Railways 
to  Calcutta  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  District,  *"^  ^o^^, 
with  nine  stations  and  a  length  of  85  miles  within  its  limits. 
From  BilHspur  station  a  branch  line  also  runs  north  to  Katni, 
with  six  stations  and  a  length  of  74  miles  in  the  District  All 
the  trade  of  Bilaspur  is  now  concentrated  on  the  railway,  and 
the  old  roads  to  Jubbulpore,  Raipur,  and  Sambalpur  have 
become  of  very  slight  importance.  BhatSpara  is  the  chief 
station  for  exports,  and  the  Mungeli-Bhatapara  road  is  an 
important  feeder.  Bilaspur  town  is  the  chief  station  for 
imports,  but  exports  only  pass  through  it  from  the  adjacent 
tracts.  It  is  connected  by  a  metalled  road  with  Mungell,  and 
by  gravelled  roads  with  SeorlnSrayan,  Raipur,  and  Ratanpur. 
Akaltara  and  Champa  are  the  principal  stations  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  District.  The  feeder  roads  are  those  from  Akaltara 
to  Baloda  and  Pamgarh,  and  from  Champa  to  Bamnidlhi.  The 
northern  zanunddris  are  still  very  badly  provided  with  roads 
passable  for  carts ;  and  with  the  exception  of  timber,  produce 
is  generally  transported  by  pack-bullocks.  The  total  length  of 
metalled  roads  in  the  Districts  is  27  miles,  and  of  unmetalled 
roads  275  miles,  and  the  annual  expenditure  on  maintenance 
is  Rs.  38,000.  The  Public  Works  department  is  in  charge  of 
256  miles  of  road  and  the  District  council  of  45  miles.  There 
are  avenues  of  trees  on  280  miles. 

Bilaspur  District  has  frequently  suffered  from  failure  of  Famine, 
crops.  Information  about  any  except  the  recent  famines  is 
meagre,  but  distress  is  recorded  in  the  years  1828-9,  1834-5, 
and  1845-6.  In  1868-9  the  rains  failed  almost  as  completely 
as  in  1 899-1 900,  and  there  was  severe  distress,  accompanied 
by  migration  and  desertion  of  villages.  Relief  works  were 
opened  by  Government,  but  great  difficulty  was  found 
in  inducing  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  them.    The 
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famine  of  1868-9  was  followed  by  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
of  prosperity;  but  in   1895  there  was  a  very  poor  harvest, 
followed  in  1896  by  a  complete  failure  of  crops,  and  severe 
famine  prevailed  throughout  the  year  1897.    Nearly  13  per  cent, 
of  the  population  were  on  relief  in  September,  and  the  mortality 
rose  temporarily  to  a  rate  of  153  per  1,000  per  annum.     The 
total  expenditure  was  nearly  20  Iddis.     The  famine  of  1897 
was    followed    by  two   favourable   years,    but   in    1899    the 
monsoon   failed  completely,  and  the  rice   crop  was  wboDy 
destroyed.    Relief  operations  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
1899  and  lasted  till  the  autumn  of  1900.     In  May,  1900, 
nearly  300,000  persons,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popnlatioo 
were  on  relief.     Owing  to  the  complete  and  timely  organiza- 
tion of  relief  measures,  the  mortality  was  not  severe.     The 
total  expenditure  was  48^  lakhs. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner  has  a  staff  of  four  Assistant  or 
Extra-Assistant  Commissioners.  For  administrative  purposes 
the  District  is  divided  into  three  tcUislls,  each  of  which  has 
a  tahsllddr  and  a  nailhtahsliddr.  The  Forest  officer  belongs  to 
the  Provincial  service. 

The  civil  judicial  staff  consists  of  a  District  and  one  Subor- 
dinate Judge,  and  a  Munsif  at  each  tahaL  The  Divisional 
and  Sessions  Judge  of  the  Chhatttsgarh  Division  has  juris- 
diction in  the  District.  Magisterial  powers  have  been  granted 
to  five  of  the  zananddrs^  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Chandarpor 
estate  has  civil  powers.  Cattle-theft  and  cattle-poisoning  by 
ChamUrs  for  the  sake  of  the  hides  are  common  forms  of 
crime.  Suits  for  grain  bonds  and  parol  debts  at  heavy  interest 
are  noticeable  features  of  the  civil  litigation. 

When  the  management  of  Bil^pur  District  was  undertaken 
by  the  British  Government  in  181 8,  it  had  been  under  MarStha 
rule  for  about  sixty  years,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  had 
steadily  deteriorated  owing  to  their  extortionate  system  of 
government  During  the  ensuing  twelve  years  of  the  tempo- 
rary British  administration,  the  system  of  annual  settlements 
prevailing  under  the  MarSthas  was  continued,  and  the  revenue 
rose  from  Rs.  96,000  in  18 18  to  Rs.  99,000  in  1830.  From 
1830  to  1853  it  continued  to  increase  under  the  Marftthjl 
government ;  and  in  the  latter  year,  when  the  District  lapsed 
to  the  British,  it  amounted  to  Rs.  1,47,000.  Triennial  settle- 
ments were  then  made,  followed  by  the  twenty  years' 
settlement  of  1868,  when  proprietary  rights  were  conferred  on 
the  local  headmen  (mdlguzdrs)  and  the  revenue  was  fixed  at 
2-85    lakhs,   which   was    equivalent   to  an  enhancement  of 
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66  per  cent  on  the  mdlguzdri  area.  The  next  settlement 
was  made  in  1886-90  for  a  period  of  eleven  or  twelve  years. 
Since  the  preceding  revision  cultivation  had  expanded  by 
40  per  cent,  and  the  income  of  the  landholders  had  nearly 
doubled.  The  demand  was  enhanced  by  81  per  cent,  in  the 
mdiguzdri  area.  A  fresh  regular  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1898,  but  was  postponed  till  1904  owing  to  the  deteriora- 
tion caused  by  the  famines.  Some  reductions  have  been  made 
in  the  most  affected  tracts,  and  the  revenue  now  stands  at 
5.28  lakhs.  The  average  rental  incidence  at  the  last  r^ular 
settlement  for  the  fully  assessed  area  was  R.  0-9-9  P^"^  ^^re 
(maximum  R.  0-15-5,  minimum  R.  0-7-1),  the  corresponding 
figiu-e  of  revenue  incidence  being  R.  0-5-6  (maximum  R.  0-9-4, 
minimum  R,  0-4-0).  The  collections  of  land  and  total  revenue 
in  recent  years  are  shown  below,  in  thousands  of  rupees  : — 


Land  revenne    . 
Total  rerenne    . 

1880-1. 

i8go-i. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

2,8. 
4.64 

5>a5 
8,57 

4,76 
7,34 

8,35 

The    management   of   local    afiairs   outside   the   Bilftspur  Local 
municipality  is  entrusted  to  a  District  coxmcil  and  four  local  boards  and 
boards,  one  for  each  of  the  three  toAsils  and  a  fourth  for  the  polities, 
northern  zananddri  estates  of  the  BilSspur  tahsii.    The  income 
of  the  District  council  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  74,000 ;  and  the 
expenditure  on  education  was  Rs.  35,000  and  on  public  works 
Rs.  17,000. 

The  District  Superintendent  of  police  has  a  force  of  505  Police  and 
officers  and  men,  including  3  mounted  constables,   besides  J*>^- 
3,415  watchmen  for  3,258  inhabited  towns  and  villages.    The 
District  jail  contains  accommodation  for  193  prisoners,  includ- 
ing 18  females,  and  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in 
1904  was  140. 

In  respect  of  education  BilSspur  stands  last  but  one  among  Edocation. 
the  Districts  of  the  Province,  only  3-8  per  cent  of  the  male 
population  being  able  to  read  and  write  in  190 1  and  only 
502  women.  Statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion are  as  follows :  (1880-1)4,202;  (1890-1)5,833;  (1900-1) 
^i594;  (1903-4)  12,351,  including  1,012  girls.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  comprise  3  English  middle,  11  vernacular 
middle,  and  142  primary  schools.  The  mimicipal  English 
middle  school  at  BiUlspur  town  was  raised  to  the  standard  of 
a  high  school  in  1904.  The  District  has  also  11  girls'  schools, 
of  which  6  are  maintained  by  Government,  4  from  mission 
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funds,  and  one  by  a  zattanddr.  The  girls'  school  at  Bilaspor 
town  teaches  up  to  the  middle  standard.  The  total  expenditure 
on  education  in  1903-4  was  Rs.  61,000,  of  which  Rs.  43,000 
was  derived  from  Provincial  and  Local  funds  and  Rs.  6^800 
from  fees. 

The  District  contains  8  dispensaries,  with  accommodation 
for  95  in-patients.  In  1904  the  number  of  cases  treated  was 
68,840,  of  whom  1,1  II  were  in-patients,  and  1,155  operations 
were  performed.  The  expenditure  was  Rs.  13,000.  The 
dispensaries  at  Pendra  and  Pandaria  were  constructed,  and  are 
partly  supported,  from  the  funds  of  zantinddri  estates.  Bilaspur 
town  has  a  veterinary  dispensary. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  only  in  the  municipal  town  of 
Bilaspur.  The  percentage  of  successful  vaccinations  in  1903-4 
was  34  per  1,000  of  population. 

[Rai  Bahadur  Purshotam  Das,  Settletnent  Report^  1891. 
A  District  Gazetteer  is  being  compiled.] 

Bil&spur  Tahsil.— Central  tahAl  of  the  District  of  the 
same  name.  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21°  43'  and 
23**  7'  N.  and  81**  44'  and  82°  40'  E.  In  1901  its  area  was 
5,080  square  miles,  and  the  population  was  472,682.  On  the 
formation  of  the  new  Drug  District,  it  was  considerably  reduced 
in  size.  The  Tarenga  estate  lying  south  of  the  SeonS^th  river 
was  transferred  to  the  Baloda  B^z^  tahml  of  Raipur,  and 
three  northern  zamlnddris  of  Korba,  Chhuri,  and  Uprora  to  the 
Janjglr  tahsUl  of  Bilaspur.  The  revised  area  of  the  Bilaspur 
tahsil  is  3,111  square  miles,  and  its  population  321,915  persofis, 
compared  with  345,332  in  1891.  The  density  is  103  persons 
per  square  mile,  being  202  in  the  khdlsa  or  ordinary  proprietary 
tract  and  47  in  the  zamlnddris.  The  tahsil  contains  two  towns, 
Bilaspur  (population,  18,937),  the  District  and  tahsil  head- 
quarters, and  Ratanpur  (5,479) ;  and  1,049  inhabited  villages. 
About  96  square  miles  of  Government  forest  are  included  in 
the  tahsUl,  It  contains  the  zaminddH  estaXes  of  Pendra,  Kenda 
Lapha,  and  Matin,  with  an  area  of  1,976  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  92,394.  Tree  and  scrub  forest  occupy  1,659 
square  miles  of  the  zamlnddris.  The  land  revenue  demand  in 
1902-3  on  the  area  now  constituting  the  tah^l  was  approid- 
mately  1*34  lakhs.  The  tah^l  consists  of  an  open  plain  to  the 
south,  mainly  producing  rice,  and  an  expanse  of  hill  and  forest 
comprised  in  the  zamlnddri  estates  to  the  north. 

Mungeli  Tahsil. — Western  tahsil  of  Bilaspur  District, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  21^  53'  and  22°  40'  N.  and 
81^  12'  and  82°  2  E.     In  1901  its  area  was  1,794  square  miles. 
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and  the  population  was  255,054.  On  the  formation  of  the  new 
Drug  District,  the  portion  of  the  tah^l  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  north-east  comer  of  Kawardh^  State  to  the  junction 
of  the  Agar  and  Seonlth  rivers  was  transferred  to  the  Bemetara 
iahsil  of  that  District.  The  revised  area  and  population  of  the 
Mungell  tahnl  are  1,452  square  miles  and  177,116  persons. 
The  population  of  the  same  area  in  1891  was  248,740.  The 
density  is  122  persons  per  square  mile.  The  taMl  contains 
one  town,  Mungeli  (population,  5,907),  the  head-quarters,  and 
878  inhabited  villages.  It  includes  the  zatninddri  estates 
of  Pandaril  and  Kantell,  with  an  area  of  512  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  53,937.  Of  the  zamlnddrisy  263  square  miles 
are  covered  with  tree  and  scrub  forest.  The  land  revenue 
demand  in  1902-3  on  the  area  now  constituting  the  tahsUl  was 
approximately  i*i8  lakhs.  The  tah^l  has  410  square  miles 
of  Government  forest,  and  also  contains  a  tract  of  black  soil 
and  the  ordinary  rice  land  of  ChhatGsgarh.  The  open  country 
is  noticeably  bare  of  trees. 

J&i\jgir. — Eastern  taMl  of  Bilaspur  District,  Central 
Provinces,  lying  between  21**  37'  and  22*^  50'  N.  and  82®  19' 
and  83^  40'  £.  In  1901  its  area  was  1,467  square  miles, 
and  the  population  was  285,236.  On  the  formation  of  the 
new  Drug  District,  the  constitution  of  the  idhnl  was  con- 
siderably altered.  A  tract  lying  south  of  the  MahanadI, 
containing  the  Bilaigarh,  KatgT,  and  Bhatgaon  zananddris^ 
the  SonlUchan  estate,  and  the  Sarsewa  group  of  villages  were 
transferred  to  the  Balod^  Blz^  /aAsf/  of  Raipur  District, 
while  the  three  northern  zananddris  of  Korb^  Chhurl,  and 
Uprora  were  transferred  from  the  Bilaspur  tah^l  to  Janjgir. 
On  the  transfer  of  Sambalpur  District  to  Bengal,  the  Chandarpur- 
Padampur  and  MalkhurdI  estates  of  that  District  were  added 
to  this  tahsii.  The  revised  figures  of  area  and  population  for 
the  Janjgir  faAsf/aie  3,039  square  miles  and  418,209  persons* 
The  population  of  this  area  in  1891  was  451,024.  The  density 
is  138  persons  per  square  mile.  The  foAsf/  contains  1,331 
villages*  The  head-quarters  are  at  Janjgir,  a  village  of  2,257 
inhabitants,  adjoining  Naila  station  on  the  railway,  26  miles 
east  of  Bilaspur  town.  The  faAsU  has  only  four  square  miles 
of  Government  forest.  It  includes  the  zamJnddrt  estates  of 
Champa,  Korba,  Chhurl,  and  Uprora,  with  a  total  area  of 
1,748  square  miles,  of  which  746  are  tree  and  scrub  forest,  and 
a  population  of  112,680  persons.  The  land  revenue  demand 
in  1902-3  on  the  area  now  constituting  the  iahsil  was  approxi- 
mately i»42  lakhs.    The  old  area  of  the  iahsfl  is  ahnost  wholly 
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an  open  plain,  covered  with  yellow  clay  soil  and  closely 
cropped  with  rice,  while  the  northern  zananddris  ccxisist 
principally  of  densely  forested  hills  and  plateaux. 

Bililspur  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  District  of  the 
same  name,   Central  Provinces,  situated  in  22^  5'  N.    and 
82^  10'  £.,  near  the  Bengal-Ndgpur  Railway,  776  miles  from 
Bombay  and  445  from  Calcutta.    The  town  is  said  to  be 
named  after  one  Bilasa,  a  fisherwoman,  and  for  a  long  period 
it  consisted  only  of  a  few  fishermen's  huts.    A  branch  line  of 
198  miles  leads  to  Katnl  junction  on  the  East  Indian  Railway. 
The  town  stands  on  the  river  ArpS,  3  miles  from  the  railway 
station.    Population  (1901),  18,937.     Bil^ur  is  the  eighth 
largest  town  in  the  Province,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance.      Its  population   has    almost   quadrupled   since 
1872.   A  municipality  was  constituted  in  1867.    The  municipal 
receipts  during  the  decade  ending  1901  avenged  Rs.  33,00a 
In   X  903-4  the  income  was  Rs.  39,000,  derived  principally 
from  octroi.     Bil^pur  is  the  leading  station  in  the  District  for 
the  distribution  of  imports,  but  it  ranks  after  BhlUSpSn,  and 
Akaltarl  as  a  collecting  centre.     Its  trade  is  principally  with 
Bombay.    The  weaving  of  tcLsar  silk  and  cotton  cloth  are 
the  principal  industries.     BiHlspur  is  the  head-quarters  in  the 
Central  Provinces  of  the  cooly-recruiting  agency  for  Assam. 
It  contains,  besides  the  usual  District  officers,  a  number  of 
railway  servants  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  company  of 
volunteers.     The    educational    institutions  comprise  a  hi^ 
school,  a  school  for  the  European  children  of  railway  servants; 
and  various  branch  schools.    The  town  possesses  four  dispen- 
saries, including  railway  and  police  hospitals,  and  a  veterinary 
dispensary.    A  station  of  the  Foreign  Christian  MissicRUuy 
Society    of  America    (unsectarian)    was    opened    in    1885. 
A  church    has    been    built    and    the   mission   supports   an 
orphanage  for  girls,  boarding  and  day  schools  for  boys,  and 
a  dispensary. 

Mungeli  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  tahsul  of  the 
same  name,  Bilaspur  District,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in 
22®  4'  N.  and  81®  42'  E.,  on  the  Agar  river,  31  miles  west  of 
Bilaspm:  town  by  road.  Population  (1901),  5,907.  The 
town  is  increasing  in  importance,  and  is  the  centre  of  trade 
for  most  of  the  Mungeli  iahsiL  Grain  is  generally  sent  to 
BhatapSra  station,  32  miles  distant.  A  station  of  the  American 
Unsectarian  Mission,  called  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  has  been 
established  at  Mungeli,  which  supports  a  leper  asylum,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  schools.    The  Government  institutions  comprise 
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a  dispensary,  a  vernacular  middle  school,  and  a  girls'  school. 
Sanitation  is  provided  for  by  a  small  fund  raised  from  the 
inhabitants. 

Ratanpur. — Town  in  the  tah^l  and  District  of  Bil^pur, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  22°  17'  N.  and  82°  11'  E., 
16  miles  north  of  Bilaspur  town  by  road.  It  lies  in  a  hollow 
below  some  hills.  Population  (1901),  5,479.  Ratanpur  was 
for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  Chhattisgarh  under  the 
Haihaivansi  dynasty,  its  foundation  being  assigned  to  king 
Ratnadeva  in  the  tenth  century.  Ruins  cover  about  15  square 
miles,  consisting  of  numerous  tanks  and  temples  scattered 
among  groves  of  mango-trees.  There  are  about  300  tanks, 
most  of  them  very  small,  and  filled  with  stagnant,  greenish 
water,  and  several  hundred  temples,  none  of  which,  however, 
possesses  any  archaeological  importance.  Many  sail  monu- 
ments to  the  queens  of  the  Haihaivansi  dynasty  also  remain. 
Ratanpur  is  a  decaying  town,  the  proximity  of  BiUtepur  having 
deprived  it  of  any  commercial  importance.  It  possesses  a 
certain  amount  of  trade  in  lac,  and  vessels  of  bell-metal  and 
glass  bangles  are  manufactured.  Its  distinctive  element  is 
a  large  section  of  lettered  Brihmans,  the  hereditary  holders 
of  rent-free  villages,  who  are  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred 
writings  and  the  ministers  of  religious  ceremonies  for  a  great 
portion  of  Chhattlsgarh.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  afflicted  with  goitre  and  other  swellings  on 
the  body.  The  town  contains  a  vernacular  middle  school, 
with  branch  schools. 
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MakraL— Feudatory  State  in  the  Central  Provinces,  lying 
between  21°  58'  and  22°  14'  N.  and  76**  57'  and  77®  12'  E., 
within  the  Harda  tahsil  of  HoshangSbad   District,  with  an 
area  of  155   square  miles.    The  State  contains  some  rich 
villages  in  the  open  valley  of  the  NarbadS;    but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  situated  on  the  lower  slopes    of  the  Satpuri 
range,  consisting  of  low  hills  covered  with  forest,  of  which 
teak,   sdj  (Terminalia  tomentosa\  and  tinsd    {Ougeim'a  dal- 
bergioides)  are  the  principal  trees.     The  head-quarters  of  the 
State  are  at  Makrai,  which  contains  an  old  hill-fort,  and  is 
15  miles  from  BhiringI  station  and  19  miles  from  Hardt  on 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.     The  ruling  family,  who 
are  Raj  Gonds,  claim  a  high  antiquity  of  descent  and  a  juris- 
diction extending  in  former  tiiiles  over  the  whole  of  the  Harda 
tahsiL    There  is,  however,  no  historical  evidence  in  support  of 
their  pretensions,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that   they  were 
deprived  by  Sindhia  and  the  Peshwa  of  the  forest  tracts  of 
Klllbhlt  and  Charwa.     The  present  chief.  Raja  Lacha  Shah 
alias  Bharat  Shah,  was  bom  in  1846  and  succeeded  in  1866. 
He  was  temporarily  set  aside  for  mismanagement  in  1890  but 
reinstalled  in   1893,  when  he  appointed  a  Dlwan   with  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  Commissioner.     The  population  of  the 
State  in  1901  was  13,035  persons,  showing  a  decrease  of  30 
per  cent  in  the  previous  decade,  during  which  it  was  severdy 
affected  by  famine.     Gonds  and  Korkus  form  a  considerable 
portion  of   the  population.      In    1904    the    occupied    area 
amounted  to  62  square  miles,  of  which  54  were  under  crops. 
The  cropped  area  is  said  to  have  decreased  by  3,000  acres 
since   1894.     Wheat  is  the  staple  crop,  and  jawar^  cotton, 
and  gram  are  also  grown.     The  revenue  in  1904  amounted  to 
Rs.  62,000,  of  which  Rs.  43,000  was  derived  from  land,  the 
incidence  of  land  revenue  being  Rs.  1-8-0  per  acre.  Other 
principal  sources  of  revenue  were  forests  (Rs.  S^S^^  excise 
(Rs.  5,000),  and  law  and  justice  (Rs.  1,400).    The  expenditure 
in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  64,000,  of  which  Rs.  14,000  was 
expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ruling  family,  Rs.  6,100 
on  administration,  Rs.  4,700  on  police,  Rs.  1,600  on  educa- 
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tion,  Rs.  1,700  on  medical  relief,  and  Rs.  9,000  on  miscella- 
neous items.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  five 
years  ending  1903  averaged  Rs.  65,000  and  Rs.  61,000  re- 
spectively. No  tribute  is  paid  to  Government  The  State 
contains  42  miles  of  unmetalled  roads.  It  maintains  five 
primary  schools^  the  total  number  of  pupils  being  273.  In 
1 90 1  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  able  to  read  and 
write  was  353,  There  is  a  dispensary  at  Makrai.  The  State 
is  under  the  charge  of  the  Deputy-Commissioner  of  Hoshang- 
Hbld  District,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Commissioner, 
Nerbudda  Division. 

Bastar. — Feudatory  State  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Descrip- 
lying  between  17°  46'  and  20®  14'  N.  and  So*'  15'  and  82**^^ 
15'  E.,  with  an  area  of  13,062  square  miles.  It  is  situated 
in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Province,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Ktoker  State,  south  by  the  GodSvari  District  of 
Madras,  west  by  Chanda  District,  Hyderabad  State,  and  the 
Godavari  river,  and  east  by  the  Jeypore  estate  in  Vizagapatam. 
The  head-quarters  are  at  Jagdalpur  (population,  4,762),  situated 
on  the  Indravati  river,  136  miles  south  of  Dhamtarl.  The 
town  is  well  laid  out,  with  many  handsome  buildings  and 
two  fine  tanks.  The  central  and  north-western  portions  of 
the  State  are  very  mountainous.  To  the  east,  for  two-thirds 
of  the  total  length  from  north  to  south,  extends  a  plateau 
with  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  broken 
by  small  isolated  ranges.  The  old  and  new  capitals,  Bastar 
and  Jagdalpur,  are  situated  towards  the  south  of  the  plateau. 
The  Indravati  river,  rising  in  the  Kalahandi  State,  enters 
Bastar  on  the  plateau  near  Jagdalpur,  and  flows  across  the 
centre  of  the  State  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  two 
portions.  On  reaching  the  border  it  turns  to  the  south,  and 
forms  the  boundary  of  Bastar  until  it  joins  the  Godavari 
below  Sironcha.  At  Chitrakot,  where  the  Indravati  leaves 
the  Jagdalpur  plateau,  is  a  fine  waterfall,  94  feet  high,  while 
the  course  of  the  river  through  the  western  hills  exhibits  some 
extreiftely  picturesque  scenery.  The  rivers  next  in  importance 
are  the  Sabari,  which  divides  Bastar  from  Jeypore  on  the  east, 
and  the  Tel,  which  rises  in  the  State  and  flows  south-west  to 
the  Godavari.  The  north-western  portion  of  the  State  is 
covered  by  a  mass  of  rugged  hills  known  locally  as  the  Abujmar, 
or  coimtry  of  the  Maria  Gonds.  South  of  the  Indravati  the 
Bailadila  (*  bullock's  himip ')  range  runs  through  the  centre  of 
Bastar  from  north  to  south,  its  highest  peaks  being  over  4,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  while  smaller  ranges  extend  in  an  easterly 
cr.  eg 
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directicMi  to  the  south  of  the  plateau.  The  somth-western 
tracts  are  low-lying,  hut  are  broken  hy  ranges  of  sandstone 
hills,  all  of  which  run  from  north-west  to  south-east,  eadi 
range  ending  in  a  steep  declivity,  a  few  miles  south  of  whidi 
another  parallel  chain  commences.  Great  boulders  of  vitrified 
sandstone  strew  the  surface  of  these  hills  and  gleam  pink  m 
the  sun.  The  rock  formation  belongs  partly  to  the  gneissic 
and  transition  series,  but  is  mainly  the  Lower  Vindhyan, 
consisting  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  forests 
in  the  south-west  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  teak, 
with  which  is  mixed  bijdsdl  (JPterocarpus  Marsupium).  Towards 
the  north-east  the  teak  rapidly  disappears,  and  is  replaced 
by  s&l  {Shorea  rolmsta\  which  then  becomes  the  prindpil 
timber  tree,  though  much  of  the  forest  is  of  the  nature  of 
scrub.  Frequently  the  undergrowth  is  replaced  by  patcfa& 
of  dense  high  grass,  with  scattered  trees  of  Diospyros  or 
ebony.  The  Caryota  urens  and  the  piUmyra  palm  are  found, 
the  latter  in  the  south  and  the  former  in  the  west  and  north. 
Cane  brakes  also  occur  by  the  hill  streams.  Bamboos,  of 
which  three  species  occur,  are  restricted  entirely  to  the  hills. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  exceeds  50  inches,  and  the  climate 
on  the  plateau  is  pleasantly  cool,  102^  being  the  h^hest 
recorded. 
History.  The  £Eimily  of  the  RajS  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  is 
stated  to  belong  to  the  Rajputs  of  the  Lunar  race.  It  is 
said  to  have  come  originally  from  Warangal  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  driven  thence  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  Muhammadan  power.  The  .traditional 
founder  of  the  family,  Annam  Deo,  is  said  to  have  estab- 
lished himself  in  Bastar  under  the  protecticm  of  the  goddess 
Danteshwari,  still  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  family  and  the 
State,  who  presented  him  with  a  sword  which  is  hdd  in 
veneration  to  the  present  day.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
at  Dantew^ra,  at  the  confluence  of  the  SankanT  and  Dankai^ 
rivers,  was  formerly  the  scene  of  an  annual  human  sacrifice 
similar  to  that  of  the  Khonds;  and  for  many  years  after 
1842  a  guard  was  placed  over  the  temple,  and  the  Rljft 
held  personally  responsible  for  its  discontinuance.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  MarSthas  Bastar  occupied  an  almost  inde- 
pendent position,  but  an  annual  tribute  was  imposed  on  it 
by  the  NSgpur  government  in  the  eighteenth  century.  At 
this  period  the  constant  feuds  between  Bastar  and  the  neigh- 
bouring State  of  Jeypore  in  Madras  kept  the  country  for 
many  years  in  a  state  of  anarchy.      The  chief  object  of 
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contention  was  the  Kotapad  tract,  which  had  originally  be 
longed  to  Bastar,  but  had  been  ceded  in  return  for  assistance 
given  by  Jejrpore  to  one  of  the  Bastar  chiefs  during  some 
femily  dissensions.  The  Central  Provinces  Administration 
finally  made  this  over  to  Jeypore  in  1863,  on  condition  of 
payment  of  tribute  of  Rs-  3,000,  two-thirds  of  which  sum 
was  remitted  from  the  amount  payable  by  Bastar.  By  virtue 
of  this  arrangement  the  tribute  of  Bastar  was,  until  the  death 
of  the  last  chief,  reduced  to  a  piurely  nominal  amount  The 
late  chief,  Bhairon  Deo,  died  in  189 1  at  the  age  of  53. 
In  consequence  of  the  continued  misgovemment  under  which 
the  State  had  suffered  for  some  years,  an  officer  selected 
by  the  Local  Administration  had  been  appointed  as  Dfwto 
in  1886.  The  late  Raj&'s  infant  son,  Rudra  PratSp  Deo, 
was  recognized  as  his  successor,  and  during  his  minority  the 
State  is  being  managed  by  Government  For  six  years  two 
European  officers  held  the  office  of  Administrator,  but  this 
post  was  abolished  in  1904  and  a  native  officer  was  appointed 
as  Superintendent  The  young  chief,  who  was  twenty 
years  old  in  1905,  has  been  educated  at  the  Riljkum&  College, 
Raipur. 

The  population  in  1901  was  306,501  persons,  having  de-  Popula- 
creased  by  1  per  cent,  during  the  previous  decade.  The  State  ' 
contains  2,535  inhabited  villages,  and  the  density  of  population 
is  only  23  persons  per  square  mile.  About  two-thhrds  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Gonds,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of 
HalbS^.  The  Gonds  of  Bastar  are  perhaps  the  wildest  tribe 
in  the  Province.  In  some  localities  they  still  wear  no  clothing 
beyond  a  string  of  beads  round  the  waist,  while  the  approach 
of  a  stranger  is  frequently  a  signal  for  the  whole  village  to 
take  to  the  jungle.  The  language  principally  spoken  is  Halbi, 
a  mixed  dialect  of  Hindi,  Oriyl,  and  MarSthL  BhatrT,  a 
dialect  of  OriyI,  is  the  speech  of  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
population,  while  the  Miria  Gonds  have  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves.  More  than  7  per  cent  of  the  population 
speak  Telugu.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a  station 
at  Jagdalpur. 

The  soil  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Bastar  consists  of  Agricnl- 
a  light  clay  with  an  admixture  of  sand,  well  adapted  to  the  l^^l^  ^ 
raising  of  rice,  but  requiring  a  good  supply  of  water.  There 
has  been  no  cadastral  survey  except  in  647  villages  of  the  open 
country  on  the  plateau,  of  which  486  have  been  regularly 
settled.  No  statistics  of  cultivation  for  the  State  as  a  whol6 
are  therefore  available.    The  cultivation  is,  however,  extremely 
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sparse,  as  even  in  the  r^ularly  settled  tract,  which  is  die  most 
advanced  and  populous  portion  of  the  State,  only  25  per  coil 
of  the  total  area  available  has  been  brought  under  the  pkx^ 
Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop,  but   various  small 
millets,  pulses,  and  gram  are  also  grown.    There  are  a  few 
irrigation  tanks  in  the  open  country.    About   9,800  square 
miles,  or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  are  forest 
or  grass  land,  but  only  about  5,000  square  miles  contain  regular 
forest.    The  remainder  either  has  been  wholly  denuded  of  forest 
growth  by  the  system  of  shifting  cultivation,  or  is  covered  only 
by  valueless  low  shrub.     The  moist  or  sal  forests  occur  in  the 
tract  south  of  the  Indravati  and  east  of  the  BaillUiiJa  range, 
occupying  principally  the  valleys  and  lower  hills  and  the  eastern 
plateau.    The  dry  forests,  in  which  the  principal  tree  is  teak, 
are  distributed  over  the  south,  west,  and  north-west  of  the 
State,  and  also  cover  the  higher  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  moist 
forest  belt    The  commercial  value  of  the  forests  is  determined 
at  present  rather  by  their  proximity  to  a  market  and  the  com- 
parative Cacilities  of  transport  than  by  the  intrinsic  quality  of 
Ithe  timber.    The  principal  products  are  teakwood  and  other 
timbers,  myrabolams,  lac,  wax,  honey,  hides  and  horns,  tannii^ 
and  dyeing  barks,  tasar  silk  cocoons,  and  other  minor  articles. 
Rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  occur,  especially  in 
association  with  the  transition  rocks.     Mica  has  been  fouiui  in 
several  places,  the  largest  plates  discovered  near  Jungani  from 
surface  deposits  measuring  about  5  inches  across,  but  beii^ 
cloudy  and  cracked.   Gold  in  insignificant  quantities  is  obtained 
by  washing  in  the  Indravati  and  other  streams  in  the  west   The 
State  contains  121  miles  of  gravelled  and  191  miles  of  embanked 
roads ;  the  principal  routes  are  those  leading  from  Jagdalpur 
to  Dhamtari,  to  Jej^re,  and  to  Ch^da.     The  bulk  of  the 
trade  goes  to  Dhamtan  station. 
Adminis-        The  State  is  in  charge  of  a  Political  Agent  for  the  Feudatory 
States  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  Chhattlsgarb 
Division.     For  administrative  purposes  Bastar  is  divided  into 
five  tahaisy  each  in  charge  of  a  tahsflddr.    The  Superintendent 
of  the  State  is  at  present  an  Extra- Assistant  Commissioner  and 
has  two  Assistants  with  magisterial  powers.     The  State  also 
employs  European  Forest  and  Medical  officers.     There  are 
seven  subordinate  zamlnddri  estates  covering  4,189  square 
miles,  situated  mainly  to  the  south  of  the  IndrHvatL     The 
total  revenue  in  1904  was  2*76  lakhs,  the  main  items  being 
land  revenue  (Rs.  1,15,000),  including  cesses,  arrears,  and  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  forests  (Rs.  65,000),  and  excise  (Rs.  70,000)^ 
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A  revised  assessment  of  land  revenue  has  recently  been 
sanctioned.  The  net  demand  for  land  revenue  in  1904  was 
only  Rs.  83,000,  a  considerable  proportion  being  'assigned.* 
A  cadastral  survey  has  been  effected  in  647  villages  of  the 
Jagdalpur  tcth^ly  and  in  most  of  these  a  regular  settlement 
based  on  soil  classification  has  been  carried  out  The  remaining 
area  is  summarily  settled,  the  rates  being  fixed  on  the  seed 
required  for  each  holding,  or  on  the  number  of  ploughs  in  the 
possession  of  the  cultivators.  The  incidence  of  the  land 
revenue  per  cultivated  acre  in  the  regularly  settled  tract  is 
5  annas  i  pie.  The  total  expenditure  in  1904  was  2*52  lakhs, 
the  principal  heads  being  Government  tribute  (Rs.  15,600*), 
allowances  to  the  ruling  family  (Rs.  24,000),  administration 
(Rs.  32,000),  forests  (Rs.  15,000),  excise  (Rs.  15,000),  land 
revenue  settlement  (Rs.  7,700),  and  public  works  (Rs.  37,000). 
The* tribute  is  liable  to  revision.  Since  1893  the  State  has  ex- 
pended 5'68  lakhs  on  public  works,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Engineer  of  the  Chhattfsgarh  States  division.  The  works 
carried  out  include,  besides  the  roads  already  mentioned,  resi- 
dences for  the  chief  and  the  Administrator  and  for  the  zanan- 
^r  of  Bhop&lpatnam,  office  buildings  at  Jagdalpur  and  the  head- 
quarters of  tahslls^  a  school,  dispensary,  and  saraiat  Jagdalpur. 
The  State  maintains  51  schools,  including  an  English  middle 
school  at  Jagdalpur,  4  vernacular  middle  schools,  and  a  girls' 
school,  with  a  total  of  about  3,000  pupils.  The  expenditure 
on  education  in  1904  was  Rs.  11,000.  Only  1,997  persons 
were  returned  as  able  to  read  and  write  in  1901,  the  proportion 
of  literate  males  being  i«2  per  cent.  Dispensaries  have  been 
established  at  Jagdalpur,  Antagarh,  Kondegaon,  BhopHlpatnam, 
Konda,  and  Bfj^pur,  at  which  59,000  persons  were  treated  in 
1904,  and  Rs.  12,000  was  expended  on  medical  relief. 

K&nker. — Feudatory  State  in  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  Descrip- 
between  20"^  6'  and  20*"  34'  N.  and  80"*  41'  and  81''  48'  E.,  with  ^ve  and 
an  area  of  1,429  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Drug  and  Raipur  Districts,  on  the  east  by  Raipur,  on  the  south 
by  the  State  of  Bastar,  and  on  the  west  by  ChiUida.  The  head- 
quarters are  at  K^ker,  a  village  with  3,906  inhabitants,  situated 
on  a  small  stream  called  the  Dudh,  39  miles  by  road  from 
Dhamtarf  station  on  the  Raipus-Dhamtari  branch  of  the 
Bengal-NSgpur  Railway.  Most  of  the  State  consists  of  hill  and 
forest  country;  and  except  in  the  eastern  portion  along  the 

'  Besides  this,  Rs.  3,000  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  Jeypore  estate  for  the 
Kotapad  tract  to  the  Madias  Government  b  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
Bastar  tribute. 
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valley  of  the  MahSnadI  there  are  no  extensive  tracts  of  plain 
land,  while  the  soil  of  the  valley  itsdf  is  interspersed  with  out- 
crops of  rock  and  scattered  boulders.    The  Mah&mdl  entexs 
Ktoker  at  a  short  distance  from  its  source,  and  flows  tiiroogii 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  receiving  the  waters  of  zmmerons 
small  streams  from  the  hills.    Gneiss  of  a  granitoid  character 
is  the  prevailing  rock  formation.    The  principal  forest  trees  are 
teak,  sdi  {Shorea  rahusia)^  sirsd  {Dalbcrgia  latifolia\  and  bijdsal 
(Pteraearpus  Marsupium),    The  ruling  chief  belongs  to  a  veiy 
old  Rljput  family,  and  according  to  tradition  his  ancestors 
were  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  vote  of  the  people.     During  the 
supremacy  of  the  Haihaivansi  d3masty  of  Chhattl^arh,  the  chief 
of  KSUiker  is  shown  in  an  old  record  as  in  subsidiary  alliance 
with  the  ruling  power,  and  as  having  held  the  Dhamtari  tract 
within  their  territories.    Under  the  Mar&thUs  the  KSnker  State 
was  held  on  condition  of  furnishing  a  military  contingent'  500 
strong  whenever  required.     In  1809  the  chief  was  deprived  of 
Ktnker,  but  was  restored  to  it  in  181 8  by  the  British  Resident 
administering  the  NSgpur  territories,  on  payment  of  an  annoa] 
tribute  of  Rs.  500.    This  was  remitted  in  1823  on  the  resump- 
tion by  the  Government  of  certain  manorial  dues,  and  since 
then  no  tribute  has  been  paid.    The  present  chief,  L&l  Kamal 
Deo,  was  installed  in  1904.    The  population  in   190X  was 
103,556  persons,  having  increased  by  26  per  cent  during  the 
previous  decade.    Gonds  form  more  than  half  the  total  pc^xih- 
tion,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  HalbSs.     Chhattlsgarhi 
and  Gondl  are  the  languages  spoken. 
Economic.     The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  light  and  sandy.     Nearly  300 
square  miles,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  were  occufned 
for  cultivation  in  1904,  and  284  square  miles  were  actually 
under  crop.    Rice  covers  nearly  130  square  miles  and  kiki4m  32. 
The  cultivated  area  has  increased  largely  in  recent  years.  There 
are  2 1  tanks  which  irrigate  about  350  acres.  The  recent  opening 
of  a  branch  line  to  Dhamtari  has  brought  the  considerable 
forests  of  the  State  within  reach  of  the  railway,  and  a  large 
income  is  obtained  from  sales  of  timber.    About  333  square 
miles  are  tree   forest.      The  State    contains    51    miles    of 
metalled  and  75   miles  of  unmetalled  roads;  the  principal 
metalled  road  is  from  Dhamtaif  to  K^ker. 
Adminis-        The  total  revenue  in  1904  was  Rs.  1,56,000,  the  principal 
^*^*^*'       heads  of  receipt  being   land  revenue  (Rs.  67,000),  forests 
(Rs.  60,000),  and  excise  (Rs.  20,000).     The  incidence  of  land 
revenue  is  less  than  4  annas  per  acre  of  cropped  area.     The 
principal  items  of  expenditure  were  Rs.  45,000  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  ruling  family,  Rs.  13,000  on  general  administra- 
tion, Rs.  8,300  on  police,  Rs.  4,200  on  education,  and  Rs.  3,400 
on  land  revenue  settlement  During  twelve  years  since  1892-3 
a  total  of  Rs.  1,14,000  has  been  expended  on  public  works, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Chhattlsgarh 
States  division.  Besides  the  roads  already  mentioned,  an 
office  building,  jail,  schools,  post  office,  and  sarai  or  native 
travellers'  rest-house  have  been  constructed  at  Kftnker.  The 
State  supports  one  vernacular  middle  and  16  primary  schools, 
with  a  total  of  1,316  pupils.  Only  904  persons  were  returned 
as  able  to  read  and  write  in  1901,  the  proportion  of  male 
literates  being  1*7  per  cent,  of  the  population.  A  dispensary 
is  maintained  at  K&nker.  A  Political  Agent  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner,  Chhattlsgarh  Division,  controls  the 
relations  of  the  State  with  Government 

N&ndgaon  State. — Feudatory  State  in  the  Central  Pro-Descrip- 
vinces,  lying  between  20°  50'  and  21°  22'  N.  and  80°  26'  and  y^*^^, 
81®  13'  E.,  with  an  area  of  871  square  miles.  The  main 
area  of  the  State,  comprised  in  the  Nandgaon  and  Dongargaon 
parganaSy  is  situated  between  Ch9nda  and  Drug  Districts  to 
the  south  of  KhairSgarh ;  but  the  three  detached  blocks  of 
PandHdeh,  PattS,  and  Mohgaon  lie  to  the  north  of  this,  being 
separated  from  it  by  portions  of  the  KhairSgarh  and  Chhul- 
khadSUi  States  and  by  Drug  District  The  capital  is  situated  at 
Raj-Nandgaon,  a  station  on  the  Bengal-N^lgpur  Railway.  The 
PattS  and  Pandlldeh  tracts  contain  high  hills  and  dense  forests, 
and  Dongargaon  to  the  south  of  them  is  composed  mainly  of 
broken  ground  with  low  peaks  covered  with  a  growth  of  scrub 
jungle.  Towards  the  east,  however,  theparganas  of  NlUidgaon 
and  Mohgaon  lie  in  an  open  black  soil  plain  of  very  great 
fertility.  The  Seonath  river  flows  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State,  and  the  BSgh  skirts  it  on  the  west  The  ruling 
family  are  BairSgis  by  caste ;  and  as  celibacy  is  one  of  the 
observances  of  this  order,  the  succession  devolved  until  lately 
on  the  c^ld  or  disciple  adopted  by  the  mahant  or  devotee. 
The  first  mahant^  who  came  from  the  Punjab,  started  a  money- 
lending  business  in  Ratanpur  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  the  countenance  of  the  Mar&tha  governor  Bimb^ji 
Bhonsla.  His  successors  acquired  ^tparganas  of  Pandadeh 
and  Nandgaon  from  the  former  Gond  and  Muhammadan 
landholders,  in  satisfaction  of  loans.  Mohgaon  was  conferred 
on  the  fifth  mahant  by  the  RS.j&  of  NSgpiu:  with  the  status  of 
zamnddr\  and  Dongargaon  was  part  of  the  territory  of  a 
zandnddr  who  rebelled  agaiiist  the  Bhonslas,  and  whose  estate 
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was  divided  between  the  chiefs  of  N^ndgaon  and  Khairdgaifa  as 
a  reward  for  crushing  the  revolt  NSndgaon  became  a  Feuda- 
tory State  in  1865.  Ghasi  Das,  the  seventh  mahant  from  the 
founder,  was  married  and  had  a  son,  and  in  1879  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  informed  him  that  his  son  would  be  allowed 
to  succeed.  This  son,  the  late  Raja  Bahadur  Mahant  Bakam 
Das,  succeeded  his  father  as  a  minor  in  1883,  and  was 
installed  in  189 1,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  conduct 
the  administration  with  the  advice  of  a  Dlwan  appointed  by 
Government.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  munificent  contri- 
butions to  objects  of  public  utility,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Raipur  and  Raj-Nandgaon  water-works.  He 
received  the  title  of  Raja  Bahadur  in  1893,  and  died  in  1897, 
leaving  an  adopted  son  Rajendra  Das,  four  years  old,  who 
has  been  recognized  as  the  successor.  During  his  minority 
the  State  is  being  managed  by  Government,  its  administra- 
tion being  controlled  by  a  Political  Agent  under  the  superviskxi 
of  the  Commissioner,  Chhattisgarh  Division.  In  1901  the 
population  was  126,365,  showing  a  decrease  of  31  per  cent  in 
the  previous  decade,  during  which  the  State  was  very  severely 
affected  by  famine.  The  State  contains  one  town,  Raj- 
Nandgaon,  and  5x5  inhabited  villages ;  and  the  density  of 
population  is  145  persons  per  square  mile.  Telis,  Gonds,  Ahin 
or  Rawats,  and  Chamars  are  the  principal  castes.  The  majority 
of  the  population  belong  to  Chhat^garh,  and  except  for  a  few 
thousand  Marathas,  the  ChhatGsgarhi  dialect  is  the  universal 
speech. 
Economic.  The  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  land  consists  of  ridi  dark 
soil.  In  1904  nearly  550  square  miles,  or  63  per  cent  oi  the 
total  area,  were  occupied  for  cultivation,  of  which  512  were 
under  crop.  The  cropped  area  has  decreased  in  recent  years 
owing  to  the  un&vourable  seasons.  Rice  covers  36  per  cent 
of  the  cultivated  area,  kodon  36^  per  cent,  wheat  13  per  cent., 
and  linseed  4  per  cent.  Nearly  500  tanks  have  been  con- 
structed for  irrigation,  which  supply  water  to  more  than 
3,000  acres  of  rice  land,  while  500  acres  on  which  vegetables 
are  grown  are  irrigated  from  wells.  About  141  square  miles, 
or  a  sixth  of  the  total  area,  are  forest.  Valuable  timber  is  scarce, 
the  forests  being  mainly  composed  of  inferior  species.  Harrd 
{Terminalia  Chebula)  grows  in  abundance,  and  there  are  large 
areas  of  bamboo  forest  in  the  Patta  tract  Limestone  and  iron 
ores  exist,  but  are  not  worked  at  present.  Brass  vessels  and 
ornaments  are  made  at  Raj-Nandgaon.  This  town  also  contains 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  Spinning  and  Weaving  Mills,  which  were 
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Erected  by  R3ja  BalrSm  Das  and  subsequently  sold  to  a 
Calcutta  firm.  A  new  ginning  factory  is  under  construction. 
The  Bengal-N3gpur  Railway  passes  through  the  State,  with 
stations  at  Elj-N&ndgaon  and  Murip^.  There  are  148  miles 
of  gravelled  and  10  miles  of  embanked  roads.  The  principal 
routes  are  the  great  eastern  road  from  NSgpur  to  Raipur,  the 
RHj-NHndgaon-Khair^garh,  Rilj-NSndgaon-BijStolS,  and  RSj- 
Nandgaon-Ghupsal  roads.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  goes  to  Ra}- 
NSlndgaon  station,  which  also  receives  the  produce  of  the 
adjoining  tracts  of  Raipur. 

The  total  revenue  in  1904  was  Rs.  3,49,000,  the  principal  Adminis- 
heads  of  receipt  being  land  revenue  and  cesses  (Rs.  2,45,000),  *^**^** 
forests  and  excise  (Rs,  20,000  each),  and  income  tax  (Rs.  18,000). 
The  State  has  been  cadastrally  surveyed,  and  the  system  of 
land  revenue  assessment  follows  that  prescribed  for  British 
Districts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  A  revised  settlement  was 
concluded  in  1903,  and  the  incidence  of  land  revenue  amounts 
to  about  10  annas  per  acre.  The  village  headmen  have  no 
proprietary  rights,  but  receive  a  proportion  of  the  '  assets '  of 
the  village.  The  total  expenditure  in  1904  was  Rs.  2,63,000. 
The  ordinary  tribute  paid  to  Government  is  at  present 
Rs.  70,000,  but  is  liable  to  periodical  revision.  Other  items 
of  expenditure  were — allowances  to  the  ruling  family 
(Rs.  12,000),  general  administration  (Rs.  83,000),  public  works 
(Rs.  28,000),  and  loans  and  repayment  of  debt  (Rs.  57,000). 
Since  1894,  about  4^  lakhs  has  been  expended  on  public  works, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Chhattlsgarh 
States  division.  The  State  supports  30  schools,  including  one 
English  middle,  one  vernacular  middle,  and  one  girls'  school, 
with  a  total  of  2,571  pupils.  In  1904  the  expenditure  on 
education  was  Rs.  9,900.  At  the  Census  of  190 1,  the  number 
of  persons  returned  as  literate  was  2,151,  the  proportion  of 
males  able  to  read  and  write  being  3*4  per  cent.  A  dispensary 
is  maintained  at  R^j-Nandgaon,  at  which  17,000  patients 
were  treated  in  1904. 

R&j-N&ndgaon  Town. — Head-quarters  of  the  NSndgaon 
Feudatory  State,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21®  5'  N.  and 
81°  3'  E.,  on  the  Bengal-NSgpiu:  Railway,  666  miles  from 
Bombay.  Population  (1901),  11,094.  The  large  group  of 
buildings  forming  the  R^jU's  palace  covers  more  than  five  acres 
of  land,  surrounded  by  a  garden  with  a  maze.  Another  large 
and  handsome  garden  contains  a  guest-house  for  European 
visitors  and  a  menagerie.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  managed 
by  a   mimicipal   committee,    whose  receipts  average  about 
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Rs.  33,000.  The  water-supply  is  obtained  from  the  SeonSth 
river,  2\  miles  distant  Filtration  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the 
river,  and  water  is  pumped  into  a  service  reservoir  in  the  town. 
The  works  were  opened  in  1894  and  cost  i«25  lakhs.  RSj- 
NlLndgaon  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  surrounding  area. 
The  principal  exports  are  grain  and  oilseeds.  The  Bengal- 
NSgpur  Spinning  and  Weaving  Mills  were  opened  in  1894,  with 
a  capital  of  6  lakhs,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  contributed 
by  the  chief.  They  contain  208  looms  and  15,176  spindksi, 
employ  1,112  operatives^  and  produced  34,975  cwt.  of  yam 
and  7,468  cwt  of  cloth  in  1904.  A  cotton-ginning  factory  is 
under  construction.  A  station  of  the  American  Pentecostal 
Mission  has  been  established  in  the  town.  Raj-NSndgaon 
possesses  an  English  middle  school  with  88  pupils,  a  girls' 
school,  three  other  schools,  and  a  dispensary. 
Descrip-  Khah*a,garh. — Feudatory  State  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
hirtori^L  ^y^S  between  21°  4'  and  21^  34'  N.  and  80°  27'  and  81**  12'  EL, 
with  an  area  of  931  square  miles.  The  State  consists  of  three 
separate  sections,  and  is  situated  on  the  western  border  of  Drug 
District,  with  which,  and  with  the  States  of  Chhufkhadin, 
Kawardha,  and  N^dgaon,  its  boundaries  interlace.  Of  these 
three  sections,  the  snmll  pargana  of  KhulwS  to  the  north-west 
was  the  original  domain  of  the  chiefs  of  KhairSgarh ;  Khamaril 
on  the  north-east  was  seized  from  the  Kawardha  State  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  lieu  of  a  small  loan ;  while 
of  the  main  area  of  the  estate  in  the  south,  the  Khairigaifa 
tract  was  received  at  an  early  date  from  the  MandlH  RiLjiSy  and 
that  of  Dongargarh  represents  half  the  estate  of  a  zamindir 
who  rebelled  against  the  Marathas^  and  whose  territory,  when 
the  rebellion  was  crushed  by  the  chiefs  of  KhairSgarh  and 
NUndgaon,  was  divided  between  them.  The  head-quaiters 
are  at  KhairSgarh,  a  village  of  4,656  inhabitants,  situated 
23  miles  from  both  the  Dongargarh  and  RSj-Nlndgaon  stations 
on  the  Bengal-Nagpiu:  Railway.  The  western  tracts  of  the 
State  are  hilly,  but  those  to  the  east  lie  in  a  level  black 
soil  plain  of  great  fertility.  The  ruling  iiEunily  are  considered 
to  be  Nagvansi  Rajputs  and  to  be  connected  with  the  house 
of  Chota  NSgpur.  Their  pedigree  dates  back  to  a.  d.  740. 
The  present  chief,  Kamal  NSlrayan  Singh,  was  installed  m 
1890  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and  the  hereditary 
title  of  Raja  was  conferred  on  him  in  1898.  He  conducts 
the  administration  of  the  State  with  the  advice  of  a  DlwSn 
appointed  by  Government,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Political 
Agent  for  the  Chhattlsgarh  Feudatory  States.    The  population 
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in  1901  was  137^554,  showing  a  decrease  of  34  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  decade,  during  which  the  State  was  severely  affected  by 
famine.  There  are  one  town,  Dongargarh  (population,  5,856), 
and  497  inhatnted  villages.  The  density  of  population  is  147 
persons  per  square  mile.  Gonds,  Lodhls,  Chamib^,  and 
Ahirs  are  the  most  important  castes  numerically ;  the  people 
belong  almost  entirely  to  Chhattlsgarh,  and  the  local  dialect 
of  Hindi  named  after  this  tract  is  universally  spoken. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  a  fertile  expanse  of  black  Ecooomic. 
soil,  while  in  the  west  the  land  is  light  and  sandy.  In  1904 
nearly  543  square  miles,  or  58  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  were 
occupied  for  cultivation,  and  nearly  486  square  miles  were 
under  crop.  Kodon  covers  41  per  cent,  of  the  cropped  area, 
rice  21  per  cent.,  and  wheat  22  per  cent  The  cultivated  area 
has  decreased  by  about  70  square  miles  since  1894.  There 
are  224  irrigation  tanks,  by  which  about  3,000  acres  are 
protected.  About  165  square  miles  are  covered  with  forest, 
the  principal  species  being  teak,  Mjdsdi  {Pterocarpus  Marsu- 
pium\  and  bamboos.  Brass  vessels  and  wooden  furniture  are 
made  at  KhairSgarh  town,  and  carpets  of  a  good  quality  are 
produced  in  the  jail.  The  rolling  of  native  cigarettes  gives 
employment  to  a  ccmsiderable  number  of  persons.  The  Bengal- 
NSgpur  Railway  passes  through  the  south  of  the  State,  with 
the  stations  of  Bortalao,  Dongargarh,  and  Musra  within  its 
limits.  About  63  miles  of  embanked  and  57  miles  of  unem- 
banked  roads  have  been  constructed,  the  most  important  being 
those  from  Dongargarh  through  KhairSgarh  to  KawardhS,  and 
from  Khair^igarh  to  Raj-N§ndgaon.  Exports  of  produce  are 
taken  to  R&j-NSndgaon  and  Dongargarh  railway  stations. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  in  1904  was  Rs.  3,03,000  Admini«- 
Rs.  1,84,000  being  realized  from  land  revenue,  Rs.  29,000  ^^ 
from  forests,  and  Rs.  21,000  from  excise.  The  incidence  of 
land  revenue  is  R.  0-10-5  per  occupied  acre.  A  regular 
cadastral  survey  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  method  of 
assessment  is  that  prescribed  for  British  Districts.  The 
revenue  is  settled  with  the  headmen  of  villages,  who  are 
allowed  a  commission  of  20  or  30  per  cent  of  the  'assets,' 
but  have  no  proprietary  rights.  The  rents  of  the  cultivators 
are  also  fixed  at  settlement.  The  expenditure  in  1904  was 
Rs.  3,18,000,  the  principal  items  being  Government  tribute 
(Rs.  70,000),  private  expenses  of  the  ruling  family  (Rs.  90,000), 
general  administration  (Rs.  21,000),  public  works  (Rs.  20,000), 
education  (Rs.  9,000),  and  medical  relief  (Rs.  4,000).  Some 
arrears  of  tribute  and  Government  loans  were  also  repaid  in  that 
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year.     In  respect  of  tribute  KhairSgarh  was  treated  by  the 
MarathSs  as  an  ordinary  estate,  and  the  revenue  was  perkxiicaDy 
raised  on  a  scrutiny  of  the  '  assets.'    It  is  now  fixed  by  Govern- 
ment for  a  term  of  years.    During  the  twelve  years  ending  1905 
nearly  3-84  lakhs  has  been  expended  on  the  improvement  of 
communications  and  the  erection  of  public  buildings.     The 
State  maintains  26  schools,  including  a  high  school  at  Khairigarfa, 
middle  schools  at  KhairSgarh,  Dongargarh,  and  Khamaria,  and 
a  girls'  school  at  Dongargarh,  with  a  total  of  1,931  pupils.     At 
the  Census  of  1901  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  able 
to  read  and  write  was  2,064,  the  proportion  of  male  literates 
being  2-9  per  cent,  of  the  population.    Dispensaries  are  main- 
tained at  Khair3garh  town  and  Dongargarh,  in  which  12,000 
persons  were  treated  in  1904. 

Dongargarh.—Town  in  the  KhairSgarh  Feudatory  State, 
Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21*^  1 1'  N.  and  80°  46'  E.,  00  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  Railway,  647  miles  from  Bombay.     Populatioa 
(1901),  5,856.     Dongargarh  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the 
adjoining  tracts  of  country,  and  a  large  weekly  grain  maiicec 
is  held.     A  number  of  railway  officials  are  stationed  here,  and 
it  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  company  of  volunteers.     There 
are  a  vernacular  middle  school^  a  girls'  school,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. 
Descrip-        Chhuikhadan   (or    Kondka).— Feudatory   State    in    the 
wltori!^!.  Central  Provinces,  lying  between   21°  30'  and  21°  38'  N. 
'  and  80°  53'  and  Si""  n'  E.    This  small  State  consists  of 
three  detached  blocks  and  a  single  village  lying  in  the  rich 
tract  of  black  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  range  of  the 
Satpurt  Hills,  and  surrounded  by  the  KhairSgarh  and  NSndgaon 
States  and  the  zananddris  of  Drug  District    The  total  area 
is  154  square  miles,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  a  fertile 
cultivated  plain.  The  head-quarters,  Chhuikhadan  (*  the  quarry 
of  white  clay '),  is  situated  31  miles  from  both  the  R&j-NSndgaoa 
and  Dongargarh  stations  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway,  the 
road  to  Chhulkhadln  being  through  KhairSgarh.    Its  pecula- 
tion in  1 901  was  2,085.    The  ruling  fieunily  belongs  to  a  sect 
of  BairSgis  among  whom  marriage  is   permitted, .  and    the 
succession  is  determined  by  the  ordinary  law  of  primogeniture. 
The  nucleus  of  the  State  was  formerly  the  Kondka  tract  of 
the  Parpodi  zamlnddri^  which  was  acquired  from  the  zandnddr 
in  satisfaction  of  a  loan  by  Mahant  Rup  D5s,  the  founder  of 
the  Chhuikhadan  family,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     His  successor,  Tulsl  Das,  was  recognized  by  the 
Bhonsla  Raja  of  Nagpur  as  zaminddr  of  Kondka  about  1780, 
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and  the  status  of  Feudatory  chief  was  conferred  on  the  family 
in  1865.  In  1867,  on  the  accession  of  Mahant  Sh^m  Kishor 
D^y  who  had  for  some  years  previously  been  virtual  ruler, 
the  chief  was  required,  in  consequence  of  his  tyrannous 
behaviour  to  the  headmen  of  villages,  to  conduct  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  advice  of  a  DlwHn  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment Sham.  Kishor  D§s  died  in  1896,  and  his  son  and 
successor,  Radha  Ballabh  Kishor  D§s,  was  poisoned  two  years 
later,  together  with  one  of  his  sons,  by  arsenic  administered 
by  a  relative.  The  offender  and  his  accomplice  were  convicted 
by  a  special  court  and  executed ;  and  the  eldest  son,  Digbijai 
Jugal  Kishor  D§s,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  succeeded,  the 
estate  being  managed  by  Government  during  his  minority. 
This  boy,  who  was  very  weakly,  died  in  1903,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Bhadav  Kishor  D&,  aged 
fourteen  years,  who  is  being  educated  at  the  RHjkum^  Collie, 
Raipur.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1901  was  26,368, 
having  decreased  by  27  ""per  cent,  in  the  previous  decade, 
during  which  Chhulkhad&n  was  severely  affected  by  famine. 
The  number  of  inhabited  villages  is  107,  and  the  density 
of  population  171  persons  per  square  mile.  Gonds,  Lodhis, 
Telis,  and  Ahirs  are  the  principal  castes,  and  the  whol^ 
population  speaks  the  Chhattlsgarhi  dialect  of  Hindi. 

The  State  contains  a  large  area  of  fertile  black  soil,  and  Economic 
114  square  miles,  or  74  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  were 
occupied  for  cultivation  in  1904,  of  which  104  were  under  crop. 
Kedon  covers  53  square  miles  of  the  cropped  area,  wheat  19 
square  miles,  and  rice  9,000  acres.  The  State  forests  comprise 
an  area  of  only  15  square  miles,  and  except  for  a  little  teak 
contain  no  valuable  timber.  The  gravelled  road  from  Dongar- 
garh  to  Pandaria  passes  through  Chhulkhad^n,  and  the  length, 
of  15  miles  within  its  borders  was  constructed  and  is  main- 
tained from  State  funds. 

The  total  revenue  in  1904  was  Rs.  73,000,  of  which  Adminis- 
Rs.  56,000  was  derived  from  land,  Rs.  2,000  from  forests,  and  *^^^^ 
Rs,  4,000  from  excise.  The  incidence  of  land  revenue  is 
1 1  aiuias  4  pies  per  cultivated  acre.  The  total  expenditure  in 
the  same  year  was  Rs.  76,000,  the  principal  items  being 
Government  tribute  (Rs.  15,000),  allowances  to  the  ruling 
family  (Rs.  7,300),  general  administration  (Rs.  7,000),  and  public 
works  (Rs.  26,000).  Sevpn  schools  with  572  pupils  are  sup- 
ported from  the  State  funds,  including  a  vernacular  middle 
school  at  ChhuIkhadiUi.  The  expenditure  on  education  is 
about  Rs,  2,000.     In  1901  the  number  of  persons  returned 
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as  literate  was  468,  the  proportion  of  males  able  to  read  and 
Write  being  3*6  per  cent.  A  dispensary  is  maintained  at  Chhui- 
khad^n,  at  which  about  4,800  persons  were  treated  in  1904. 
The  administration  of  the  State  is  supervised  by  a  Political 
Agent  under  the  Commissioner,  ChhatGsgarh  Division. 
Descrip-        Kawardhft. — Feudatory  State  in  the  Central  PToviiK:&, 
tiycand     situated   between   21*^50'  and    22°  30' N.  and    80^*50'  and 
81^  26'  £.,  with  an  area  of  798  square  miles.     It  lies  on  the 
border  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  Sitpura  Hills,  between 
the  Districts  of  B^lSghtt,  Drug,  Bil§spur,  and  MandllL     The 
western  half  of  the  State  consists  of  hill  and  forest  country, 
while  to  the  east  is  an  open  plain.     KawardhS  (population, 
4,772),  the  head-quarters,  is  54  miles  from  TildH  staticm  €m 
the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway.     The  name  is  believed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  KablrdhUm  or  '  the  seat  of  Kablr,'  and  Kawardhi 
is  the  official  head-quarters  of  the  mahants  of  the  KabirpanthI 
sect     At  the  village  of  Chhapri,   11  miles  to  the  west  of 
KawardhI,  is  situated  the  fine  old  temple  of  Bhoram  Deo. 
It  is  highly  decorated,  contains  several  inscriptions,  and  h 
assigned  to  the  eleventh  century.    The  KawardhS  fomily  are 
Raj  Gonds  and  are  related  to  the  zanHnddrs  of  Pandarii  is 
Biltspur,  the  KawardhH  branch  being  the  junior.    In  the  event 
of  failure  of  heirs,  a  younger  son  of  the  PandariH  zawOndar 
succeeds.    The  estate  was  conferred  for  military  services  by 
RaghujI  Bhonsla.     The  present  chief^  Jadun^th  Singh,  suc- 
ceeded in  1 89 1  at  the  age  of  six  years.     He  is  being  educated 
at  the  Riljkumar  College,  Raipur,  and  during  his  minority  the 
.  State  is  administered  through  the  Political  Agent  for  the 
Chhattlsgarh  Feudatory  States.    The  State  contains  346  in- 
habited villages,  and  the  population  in  1901  was  57,474.     It 
decreased  by  37  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  decade^  during 
which  KawardhS  was  severely  affected  by  famine  in  several 
years.    The  density  is  72  persons  per  square  mile.     Gonds, 
Chamirs,  Kurmis,  and  Telis  are  the  principal  castes,  and 
the  Chhattlsgarhi  dialect  of  Hindi  is  universally  spdcen. 
Economic      In  the  open  country  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  good 
black  soil.     Included  in  KawardhI  are  the  three  subordinate 
zamlnddri  estates  of  Boris,  Bhond^  and  Reng£khar,  with  an 
estimated  total  area  of  405  square  miles.    These  have  not 
t>een  surveyed,  and  no  statistics  for  them  are  available.     Of 
the  remaining  area,  which  has  beeq  cadastrally  surveyed,  242 
square  miles  are  occupied  for  cultivation,  of  which  222  are 
under  crop.     The  cropped  area  has  considerably  decreased  in 
recent  years  owing  to  the  unfavourable  seasons.    The  prindpal 
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crops  are  kodon^  which  covers  100  square  miles,  wheat  33,  rice  35, 
and  cotton  54.  Only  165  acres  are  irrigated  from  wells.  About 
452  square  miles^  or  more  than  half  the  total  area  of  the  State, 
are  forest.  The  forests  consist  mainly  of  inferior  species,  and 
sal  {Shorea  robusta)  is  the  principal  timber  tree.  The  State 
contains  36  miles  of  gravelled  and  74  miles  of  embanked  roads^ 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineer  of  the 
ChhatGsgarh  States  division.  The  principal  routes  are  those 
from  Dongargarh  to  Pandaria,  and  from  KawardhH  to  SimgSL 

The  revenue  of  the  State  in  1904  amounted  to  Rs.  1,10,000,  Revenue 
of  which  Rs.  70,000  was  derived  from  land,  Rs.  13,000  from  ^^^ 
forests,  and  Rs.  10,000  from  excise.  The  system  of  land  tion. 
revenue  assessment  is  the  same  as  in  British  territory,  but 
the  headmen  of  villages  have  no  proprietary  rights.  Excluding 
the  zananddri  estates,  which  pay  a  revenue  of  Rs.  1,630,  the 
incidence  of  land  revenue  is  8  annas  9  pies  per  cultivated  acre. 
The  usual  cesses  are  realized  with  the  land  revenue.  The 
expenditure  in  1904  amounted  to  Rs.  1,12,000,  the  principal 
items  being  Government  tribute  (Rs.  32,000),  allowances  to  the 
ruling  family  (Rs.  13,500),  public  works  (Rs.  9,000),  general 
administration  (Rs.  9,600),  and  police  (Rs.  6,000).  The  tribute 
is  liable  to  periodical  revision.  Since  1893  the  State  has 
allotted  Rs.  1,60,000  to  public  works,  which  has  been  mainly 
expended  in  the  construction  of  the  roads  already  mentioned 
and  of  buildings  for  the  State  offices.  The  expenditure  on 
education  in  1904  was  Rs.  2,900,  from  which  12  schools  with 
about  900  pupils  are  maintained.  Only  879  persons  were 
returned  as  literate  in  1901,  the  proportion  of  die  male  popula- 
tion able  to  read  and  write  being  3  per  cent.  A  dispensary 
has  been  established  at  KawardhS,  at  which  15.000  persons 
were  treated  in  1904.  The  relations  of  the  State  with  Govern- 
ment are  in  charge  of  a  Political  Agent,  under  the  supervision 
oi  the  Commissioner,  Chhat^sgarh  Division. 

Sakti. — Feudatory  State  in  the  Central  Provinces,  lying  Descrip- 
between  21°  55'  and  22°  1 1'  N.  and  82**  45'  and  83**  2'  E.,  with  ^v«- 
an  area  of  138  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  BilSspur  District 
on  the  west  and  by  the  Raigarh  State  on  the  east  The  head^ 
quarters  are  at  Saka  (population,  1,791),  a  station  on  the  Bengal- 
N^ur  Railway.  Along  the  north  of  the  State  extends  a  section 
of  the  Korba  range  of  hills,  and  beneath  these  a  strip  of  undu- 
lating plain  country  of  Chhattisgarii  tapers  to  the  south.  The 
ruling  family  are  Rij  Gonds.  The  l^end  is  that  their  ancestors 
were  twin  brothers  who  were  soldiers  of  the  Rfija  of  Sambalpur, 
but  they  only  had  wooden  swords.    When  the  RdjH  heard  of 
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this,  he  determined  to  punish  them  for  keeping  sach  usdes 
weapons ;  and  in  order  to  expose  them,  he  directed  that  they 
should  slaughter  the  sacrificial  buffalo  on  the  next  Dasahn 
festival   The  brothers,  on  being  informed  of  the  order,  were  in 
great  trepidation,  but  the  goddess  Devi  appeared  to  them  in 
a  dream  and  said  that  all  would  be  well.    When  the  time  came 
they  severed  the  head  of  the  buffalo  with  one  stroke  of  tbesr 
wooden  swords.    The  RUjI  was  delighted  at  their  marveUous 
performance,  and  asked  them  to  name  their  reward.     Tbcy 
asked  for  as  much  land  as  would  be  enclosed  between  the 
lines  over  which  they  could  walk  in  one  day.     This  request 
was  granted,  the  R&j2  thinking  they  would  only  get  a  small 
plot.    The  distances  walked  by  them,  however,  enclosed  the 
present  Saktl  State,  which  their  descendants  have  since  held 
The  swords  are  preserved  in  the  £eimily  and  worshipped  at  the 
Dasahra.    The  last  chief^  Raj£  RanjTt  Singh,  was  deprived  of 
his  powers  in  1875  for  gross  oppression  and  attempts  to  support 
false  representations  by  means  of  forged  documents,  and  Hut 
management  of  the  State  was  assumed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    In  1892  Rilp  NlUr^yan  Singh,  the  eldest  son  of  t}% 
ex-Rajs,  was  installed  as  chief  of  Sakti,  on  his  engaging  that 
he  would  be  guided  in  all  matters  of  administration  by  the 
advice  of  a  Dlwin  appointed  by  Government    This  restriction 
was  subsequently  removed,  but  was  reimposed  in  1902.     The 
relations -of  the  State  with  Government  are  in  chatge  of  a 
Political  Agent,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner, 
Chhattlsgarh  Division.    The  population  in  1901  was  22,301, 
having  decreased  by  12  per  cent  during  the  preceding  decade. 
The  number  of  inhabited  villages  is  122,  and  the  density  of 
population  162  persons  per  square  mile.    Gonds  and  Kawars 
are  the  most  numerous  castes,  and  the  whole  population  speak 
the  ChhatUsgarhi  dialect  of  Hindi. 
Economic      The  yellow  rice  land  of  Chhattlsgarh  extends  over  most  of 
the  State.    No  r^ular  agricultural  statistics  have  been  prepared 
since  1893,  in  which  year  the  last  settlement  of  revenue  was 
made.     In  1904  it  was  estimated  that  73  square  miles,  or 
S3  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,   were  cultivated.    Of  this, 
50  square  miles  were  under  rice,  the  other  crops  being  kodan 
and  urad.    It  is  believed  that  there  has  been  little  alteration 
in  the  cropping  since  1893.     The  State  contains  258  irrigation 
tanks.    The  forests  lie  in  the  sal  belt  and  sal  {Skorea  rodusta) 
is  the  principal  timber  tree,   but  there  is  also  a  little  teaL 
Timber  and  other  forest  produce  are  exported,  and  tasar  silk 
cocoons  are  gathered  for  the  local  demand. 
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The  revenue  in  1904  was  Rs.  38,000,  of  which  Rs.  i  1,000  Rcvcnne 
was  derived  from  land,  Rs.  6,900  from  forests,  and  Rs.  4,000  J^^^^. 
from  excise.  The  State  has  been  cadastrally  surveyed,  and  in  tion. 
1893  a  summary  settlement  was  made  on  a  rough  valuation  of 
the  village  lands.  The  villages  are  generally  let  to  thekaddrs 
or  farmers,  and  many  of  these  have  been  secured  against  eject- 
ment The  expenditure  in  1904  was  Rs.  31,000,  the  principal 
items  being  general  administration  (Rs.  1 1,000),  expenses  of  the 
ruling  family  (Rs.  8,600),  and  repayment  of  loans  (Rs.  1,200). 
The  Government  tribute  is  Rs.  1,300,  and  is  liable  to  revision. 
The  chief  also  owns  ten  villages  in  Bilaspur  District  in  ordinary 
proprietary  right.  The  State  has  not  sought  the  assistance  of 
the  Engineer  of  the  Chhattlsgarh  States  division,  and  manages 
its  own  public  works.  It  supports  four  vernacular  schools,  with 
280  pupils,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  Rs.  400,  and  a  dispensary 
at  SaktI. 

Raigarh  State.— Feudatory  State  in  the  Centrd  Pro-Dcscrip- 
vinces,  lying  between  21®  42'  and  22*^33'  N.  and  82*^57'  and  ^^^cal. 
83^  48'  £.,  with  an  area  of  1,486  square  miles.  Billspur  and 
Sambalpur  Districts  enclose  it  on  the  west  and  east,  while  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State  projects  into  the  territories  of 
Chotft  N^ur.  Along  the  southern  border  flows  the  MahinadI 
river.  The  head-quarters,  Raigarh  Town,  is  a  station  on  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  Railway.  The  northern  half  of  the  State  running 
up  to  the  ChotS  Nagpur  plateau  consists  mainly  of  forest-clad 
hills.  The  Chauwardhal  range  runs  from  west  to  east  across 
its  centre,  and  south  of  this  lie  the  open  plains  of  Raigarh  and 
Bargarh  divided  by  the  Mind,  a  tributary  of  the  Mahanadl. 
The  Kelo,  another  affluent,  passes  the  town  of  Raigarh.  The 
ruling  family  are  RSj  Gonds,  who  say  they  came  originally 
from  WairSgarh  in  ChSnda,  and  obtained  some  villages  and 
settled  in  this  locality  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  JujhSr  Singh,  the  fifth  Raja,  concluded  a  subsidiary 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  East  India  Company  about  1800,  on 
the  annexation  by  the  Marathas  of  Sambalpur,  to  which  Raigarh 
had  hitherto  been  feudatory.  In  1833  his  son  Deonath  Singh 
crushed  a  rebellion  raised  by  the  Raja  of  Bargarh,  and  as  a 
reward  obtained  that  part  of  his  territories  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  Bargarh /a/^fa/ia.  He  subsequently  did  good  service 
in  the  Mutiny,  and  his  son  was  made  a  Feudatory  chief  in 
1867.  The  present  chief,  Bhap  Deo  Singh,  was  bom  in  1869 
and  installed  in  1894,  without  special  restrictions  as  to  the 
methods  of  his  administration.  He  speaks  English,  and 
exercises  a  personal  control  over  public  business.  The  popula- 
cp.  Hh 
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tion  of  the  State  in  1901  was  174,929,  having  increased  by 
4  per  cent,  during  the  previous  decade.    The  State  contaiDs 
one  town,  Raigarh  (population,  6,764),  and  721   inhabited 
villages.     The  density  of  population  is  1 17  persons  per  square 
mile.     Raigarh  lies  on  the  border-line  dividing  Chbattisgaifa 
and  the  Oriya  country,  80  per  cent,  of  its  residents  speaking 
the  Chhattisgarhi  dialect  and  15  per  cent.  Oriya.     Its  popoh- 
tion    is   mainly  aboriginal,   Kawars  numbering    30,000  and 
Gonds  16,000.     Next  to  these,  G^das  and  Rtwats  are  the 
most  numerous  castes. 
Economic.       Black  soil  is  found  in  small  quantities  towards  the  BiULspur 
border,  but  the  yellow  rice  land  of  Chhatfl^garh  extends  over 
most  of  the  State.    About  470  square  miles,  or  32  per  cent 
of  the  total  area,  were  occupied  for  cultivation  in  1904,  of 
which  375  square  miles  were  under  crop.    About  80  per  cent. 
of  the  cultivated  area  is  under  rice,  and  next  to  this  the  most 
important  crops  are  pulses  covering  28,000  acres»  til  9,000, 
and  kodon  8,000.    The  cropped  area  has  increased  by  11  per 
cent  since  1881.    More  than  1,800  tanks  have  been  constructed 
for  irrigation,  which  supply  water  to  7,000  acres  under  ncvmal 
circumstances.     About   500  square  miles,  or  a  third  <^  the 
whole  area,  are  imder  forest.    The  principal  timber  trees  are 
sal  {Shorea  robusta\  sdj  (Terminalia  t0mentosa\  and   MJasil 
(PUrocarpus  Marsupium),    Iron  ore  and  coal  have  been  found 
in  the  State;   the  former  is  worked  by  native  methods,  and 
agricultural  implements    are    exported  to   the   neighboozing 
territories.    Tasar  silk  of  a  superior  quality  is  made  at  Raigarh. 
ArooQg  the  local  products  may  be  noted  cucumber  seeds, 
which  are  exported  to  a  considerable  extent     The  main  line 
of  the  Bengal-NSgpur  Railway  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  State,  with  stations  at  Raigarh,  N^arpSlli,  Khursiil,  and 
Jamgaon.    Four  miles  of  metalled  and  212  miles  of  unmetaDed 
roads  have  been  constructed.    The  principal  routes  are  those 
from  Raigarh  to  Sarangarh,  Padampur,  and  Lailang^  and  from 
Khursia  to  Dhabra. 
Revenue         The  total  revenue  in   1904  was   Rs.    1,50,000,   of  which 
^j^"J^\     Rs.  68,000  was  derived  from  land,  Rs.  34,000  from  forests, 
tion.  and  Rs.  30,000  from  excise.     A  cadastral  survey  has  been 

carried  out,  and  the  system  of  land  revenue  assessment  is  based 
on  that  in  force  in  British  territory.  The  revenue  is  settled 
with  the  headmen  of  villages,  who  are  allowed  to  retam 
a  portion  of  the  *  assets,'  but  have  no  proprietary  rights.  The 
incidence  of  land  revenue  is  less  than  4  annas  per  occupied 
acre.    The  expenditure  in  1904  was  Rs.  1,31,000,  the  principal 
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items  being  Government  tribute  (Rs.  4,000),  expenses  of  the 
ruling  family  (Rs.  34,000),.  administration  in  all  departments 
(Rs.  55,000),  and  public  works  (Rs.  3 1 ,000).  The  tribute  is  liable 
to  periodical  revision.  The  expenditure  on  public  works  since 
1893,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineer  (^  the  Chhattlsgarh 
States  division,  has  amounted  to  Rs.  1,36,000,  including  the 
construction  of  the  roads  already  mentioned,  a  number  of 
tanks,  various  buildings  for  public  offices  and  schools,  and 
a  residence  for  the  chief.  The  educational  institutions  com- 
prise 24  schools  with  1,786  pupils,  including  English  and 
vernacular  middle  schools  and  2  girls'  schools^  The  expendi- 
ture on  education  in  1904  was  Rs.  7,800.  In  1901  the 
number  of  persons  returned  as  literate  was  2,963,  the  pro- 
portion of  males  able  to  read  and  write  being  3-3  per  cent. 
A  dispensary  is  maintained  at  Raigarh  town,  at  which  37,000 
persons  were  treated  in  1904.  A  Political  Agent  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner,  Chhattlsgarh  Division,  con- 
trols the  relations  of  the  State  with  Government. 

Raigarh  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  Feudatory  State  of 
the  same  name,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21^54'N.  and 
83°  24'  E.,  on  the  Kelo  river,  and  on  the  BengaJt-Nagpur  Rail- 
way, 363  miles  from  Calcutta.  Population  (1901),  6,764.  The 
town  contains  an  old  fort  built  at  the  time  of  the  Maritha 
invasions.  Raigarh  is  a  centre  for  local  trade,  and  is  increasing 
in  importance.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
iasar  silk  cloth,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are  exported. 
Glass  bangles  are  also  made.  Raigarh  possesses  an  English 
school,  a  primary  school,  a  girls'  school,  and  a  dispensary. 

S&rangarh 'state.— -Feudatory  State  in  the  Central  Pro-Dcscrip- 
vinces,  Ipng  between  21°  21'  and  21*^45'  N.  and  82*^56'  aiid  Jj^^j^^^i 
83^  26'  E.,  with  an  area  of  540  square  miles.  It  is  situated 
between  Bilaspur  and  Sambalpur  Districts  on  the  west  and 
east,  while  the  Mah^nadi  river  divides  it  from  the  Raigarh 
State  and  the  Chandarpur  zaminddri  on  the  north.  The  head- 
quarters, Slurangarh,  is  32  miles  from  Raigarh  station  on  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  Railway.  The  country  is  generally  level ;  but 
a  chain  of  hills  runs  from  north  to  south  across  the  centre  of 
the  State  dividing  the  S&rangarh  and  Saria  parganas^  and 
another  range  extends  along  the  southern  border  adjoining  the 
Phuljhar  zaminddri  of  Raipur.  The  ruling  family  are  Raj 
Gonds,  who,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  migrated  from 
Bhand^ra  many  generations  ago.  SSrangarh  was  at  first  a 
dependency  of  the  Ratanpur  kingdom,  and  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  eighteen  Garhjat  States  subordinate  to  Sambalpun 
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It  has  been  under  Government  management  since  1878,  in 
consequence  of  the  deaths  of  two  chiefs  at  short  intervals. 
The  present  chief,  lill  Jaw&hir  Singh,  was  bom  in  1886  and 
is  now  (1906)  being  educated  at  the  Rljkumir  CoU^e,  Raipor. 
During  his  minority  SlUrangarh  is  administered  by  the  Pc^tical 
Agent  for  the  Chhattlsgarh  Feudatory  States.  The  populatioD 
in  1901  was  79,900,  having  decreased  by  4  per  cent,  during 
the  previous  decade.  There  are  one  town,  Sarangarh  (popola- 
tion,  5,227),  and  455  inhabited  villages,  and  the  d^isity  of 
population  is  147  persons  per  square  mile.  About  three-fom^ 
of  the  population  speak  the  Chhattlsgarhi  dialect  of  Hindi,  and 
the  remainder  the  OriyH  language,  and  these  statistics  indicate 
the  proportions  in  which  the  population  has  been  recruited 
from  Chhattlsgarh  and  Orissa.  The  forest  tribes  are  not 
foimd  in  large  numbers,  and  the  principal  castes  are  Gtndas, 
RHwats  or  Gahrfts,  Chamirs,  and  Koltlis. 

The  soil  is  generally  light  and  sandy  and  of  inferior  quality, 
but  the  cultivators  are  industrious,  and  supplement  its  de- 
ficiencies by  manure  and  irrigation.  In  1904  the  area  occupied 
for  cultivation  amounted  to  254  square  miles,  or  47  per  cent  of 
the  total  area,  having  increased  by  26  per  cent  since  the  last 
revenue  settlement  in  1888.  The  cropped  area  amounts  to  212 
square  miles,  of  which  rice  occupies  163  square  miles,  urai 
8,000  acres,  and  kodon  6,000.  There  are  about  790  tanks  and 
600  wells,  from  which  about  10,000  acres  can  be  irrigated  under 
normal  circumstances.  The  forests  occur  in  patches  all  over 
the  open  country,  and  are  not  extensive  or  valuable.  There  is 
a  small  quantity  of  sal  {Shorea  robusia\  but  the  bulk  of  the 
forests  are  composed  of  inferior  trees.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
small  quantities  in  two  or  three  localities.  Tasar  silk  and 
coarse  country  cloth  are  the  only  manufactures.  The  State 
contains  57  miles  of  gravelled  and  40  miles  of  embanked 
roads.  The  principal  outlet  for  produce  is  the  SSrangarfa- 
Raigarh  road.  There  is  also  some  traffic  from  SeraipSli  to 
Sarangarh,  and  from  Sarin  to  Raigarh. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  in  1904  was  Rs.  80,000,  of 
which  Rs.  50,000  was  derived  from  land,  Rs.  8,000  from  forests, 
and  Rs.  9^000  from  excise.  The  village  areas  have  been 
cadastrally  surveyed,  and  a  r^ular  settlement  on  the  system 
followed  in  British  territory  was  effected  in  1904.  The  land 
revenue  was  raised  by  Rs.  9,000  or  21  per  cent.,  the  incidence 
being  about  5  annas  per  cultivated  acre.  The  total  expenditure 
in  1904  was  Rs.  67,000,  the  principal  items  being  Government 
tribute  (Rs.  3>5oo),  allowances  to  the  chief's  £unily  (Rs.  1 1,000), 
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general  administration  (Rs.  8,800),  police  (Rs.  4,600),  and  public 
works  (Rs.  14,000).  The  tribute  is  liable  to  periodical  revision. 
During  eleven  years  since  1893  a  sum  of  1*74  lakhs  has  been 
spent  on  public  works,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineer 
of  the  Chhattisgarh  States  division.  In  addition  to  the  roads 
already  mentioned,  various  buildings  have  been  constructed  for 
public  offices.  The  educational  institutions  comprise  18  schools 
with  1,472  pupils,  including  2  vernacular  middle  schools  and 
a  girls'  school.  In  1901  the  number  of  persons  retiuned  as 
literate  was  2,426,  the  proportion  of  the  males  able  to  read  and 
write  being  6  per  cent  These  results  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  the  average  for  neighbouring  British  Districts*  The  expendi- 
ture on  education  in  1904  was  Rs,  4,500.  A  dispensary  is  main- 
tained at  S^Uangarh,  at  which  16,000  patients  were  treated  in 
1904. 

Sftrangarh  Town.— Head-quarters  of  the  Feudatory  State 
of  the  same  name,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  21*^  35'  N.  and 
83®  5'  E.,  32  miles  by  road  from  Raigarh  railway  station.  Popu- 
lation (1901),  5,227.  Within  the  town  i&  a  large  tank  with  a  row 
of  temples  on  the  northern  bank,  the  oldest  temple  being  that 
of  Somleswari  DevT,  built  200  years  ago  by  a  Dlw&n  of  the 
State.  The  only  important  industry  is  the  weaving  of  iasar 
silk  cloth,  in  which  about  fifty  families  are  engaged.  SSrangarh 
possesses  a  vernacular  middle  school,  a  girls'  school,  and  a 
dispensary. 

Jashpor. — Tributary  State  in  the  Central  Provinces,  lying 
between  22°  17'  and  23**  15'  N.  and  83''  30'  and  84"^  24'  E., 
with  an  area  of  1,948  *  square  miles.  Till  1905  it  was  included 
in  the  ChotH  NSgpur  States  of  Bengal  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Surguja  State ;  on  the  east  by  the  Rlnchi 
District  of  Bengal ;  and  on  the  south  by  Gangpur,  Udaipur, 
and  Raigarh.  Jashpur  consists  in  almost  equal  proportions  of 
highland  and  lowland.  On  the  RSnchi  side  the  magnificent 
table-land  of  Uparghat  attains  an  average  elevation  of  2,200 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  fringed  by  hills  which  in  places  rise 
a  thousand  feet  higher.  On  the  east  the  Uparghat  blends 
with  the  plateau  of  Chota  Nagpur  proper ;  while  on  the  west 
it  springs  from  the  lowland  region  known  as  the  Hetghat  in 
a  scarped  fortress-like  wall,  buttressed  here  and  there  by 
projecting  masses  of  rock.  The  Uparghat  again  is  divided  by 
a  slight  depression  from  the  still  loftier  plateau  of  Khuria, 

*  This  figure,  which  differs  from  the  area  shown  in  the  Censns  Report  of 
15^1,  was  supplied  by  the  Surveyor-GeneiaL 
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which  occupies  the  nordi-westem  comer  of  &e  State,  fommig 
the  watershed  between  the  lb  and  the  Kanhar,  a  tributaxy  of 
the  river  Son.    This  plateau  consists  of  trap^xxic  topped  with 
volcanic  laterite,  overlying  the  granite  and  gneiss  which  form 
the  surface  rocks  at  lower  elevations.    The  lowlands  of  the 
HetghSt    and    of   Jashpur    proper    lie    in   successive    sbegs 
descending  towards  the  south,  broken  by  ranges  of  low  hiDs, 
isolated   bluffs,  and   bare  masses  of  gneiss  and  other  meta- 
morphic  rocks.     The  granite  of  this  low  r^on  frequentiy 
rises  into  bare  round  knolls,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is 
called  the  Burha  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  an  old  man's 
bald  head.    The  principal  peaks  are  Ranijula  (3,527  feetX 
KoTWAR  (3,393  feet),  and  Bharamurio  (3,390  feet).     The 
chief  river  is  the  lb,  which  flows  through  the  State  from  noith 
to  south.    Several  waterfalls  are  found  along  its  course,  the 
finest  being  formed  by  the  rush  of  its  waters  over  a  square 
mass  of  trap-rode,  where  it  passes  from  the  high  table-land  of 
the  Uparghit  into  the  flat  country  of  Jashpur  proper.     Owing 
to  numerous  rapids,  the  river  is  not  navigable  below  these  fidls. 
The  smaller  rivers  of  Jashpur  are  mere  hill  streams,  all  of 
which  are  fordable  except  at  brief  intervals  during  the  iain& 
In  the  north  these  are  feeders  of  the  Kanhar,  and  flow  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  while  on  the  south  they  run  into  the 
lb  and  contribute  to  the  river  system  of  Orissa.     Gcdd  is 
obtained  in  small  quantities  from  the  banks  and  bed  of  the 
lb  river,  near  the  Gangpur  border,  by  the  Jhorfi  G<mds,  who 
wash  the  soil ;  they  make  over  the  gold  to  the  R&j2  and  are 
paid  by  him  in  rice.    Iron  is  procured  in  a  nodular  form  in 
the  hilly  tracts,  and  is  smelted  by  aboriginal  tribes  for  export 
The    forests    consist    largely    of  sal  {Shorea  robusta\  sissm 
(Dalbergia  Sissoo\  and    ebony  {Diospyros  mdanoxyl<m\  but 
owing  to  their  distance  from  the  railway  there  is  as  yet  litde 
demand  for  the  timber ;  those  near  the  GSngpur  border  have 
recently,  however,  been  leased  to  a  contractor.   Besides  timber, 
the  chief  jungle  products  are  lac,  tasar  silk,  and  beeswax,  all 
of  which  are  exported,  sabai  grass  {Ischaemum  angustifoHum)^ 
and  a  large  number  of  edible  roots  and  indigenous  drags. 
The  jimgles  contain  tigers,  leopards,  wolves,  bears,  buffaloes, 
bison,  and  many  kinds  of  deer. 

The  State  of  Jashpur  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government 
by  the  provisional  agreement  concluded  with  Mudho^  BlumsU 
in  1 81 8.  Although  noticed  in  the  second  article  of  this 
agreement  as  a  separate  State,  Jashpur  was  at  first  treated  m 
some  measure  as  a  fief  of  Surguja,  and  the  tribute,  the  amount 
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of  which  was  last  fixed  in  1899  at  Rs.  1,250,  is  still  paid 
through  that  State.  The  chief,  however,  is  not  bound  to 
render  any  feudal  service  to  SurgujS.  The  population  increased 
from  113,636  in  1891  to  132,114  in  1901.  They  dwell  in  566 
villages,  and  the  density  is  68  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The 
large  increase  is  due  chiefly  to  the  inducements  held  out  to 
immigrants  to  settle  in  the  State,  where  the  area  of  cultivable 
waste  is  very  large.  The  people  have  also  benefited  by  the 
introduction  of  sugar-cane  and  wheat  cultivation,  and  roads 
have  been  constructed  from  the  capital  to  the  borders  of 
RdnchI,  SurgujS,  Udaipur,  and  GlUigpur.  The  most  numerous 
castes  and  tribes  are  Oraons  (47,000),  Rautias  (12,000),  Korw^s 
(10,000),  Ahirs  or  Go^U&  and  Nagesias  (9,000  each),  and 
Chiks  and  Kaurs  (7,000  each).  A  rebellion  of  the  KorwSs 
gave  considerable  trouble  some  years  aga  PUndrapftt  and  the 
table-lands  of  the  Khuri^  plateau  afibrd  excellent  pasturage, 
and  AhIrs  or  cowherds  from  MirzSpur  and  elsewhere  bring 
large  herds  of  catde  to  graze,  the  fees  paid  by  them  being 
a  considerable  source  of  income  to  the  State.  Many  AhIrs 
have  settled  permanently  in  Khuri&.  The  trade  is  confined  to 
food-grains,  oilseeds,  and  jungle  products,  and  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  pack^bullocks. 

The  relations  of  the  chief  with  the  British  Government  are 
regulated  by  a  sanad  granted  in  1899,  and  reissued  in  1905 
with  a  few  verbal  changes  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  State  to 
the  Central  Provinces.  Under  this  sanad  the  chief  was  formally 
recognized  and  permitted  to  administer  his  territory  subject  to 
prescribed  conditions,  and  the  tribute  was  fixed  for  a  further 
period  of  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  liable  to 
revision.  The  chief  is  imder  the  general  control  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Chhattisgarh  as  r^ards  all  important  matters  of 
administration,  including  the  settlement  and  collection  of  land 
revenue,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  administration  of  justice, 
arrangements  connected  with  excise,  salt,  and  opium,  and 
disputes  in  which  other  States  are  concerned ;  and  he  cannot 
levy  import  and  export  dues  or  transit  duties,  unless  they  are 
specially  authorized  by  the  Chief  Commissioner.  He  is 
permitted  to  levy  rents  and  certain  other  customary  dues  from 
his  subjects,  aiul  is  empowered  to  pass  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment up  to  five  years  and  of  fine  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  200, 
but  sentences  of  imprisonment  for  more  than  two  years  and  of 
fine  exceeding  Rs.  50  require  the  confirmation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. Heinous  ofiences  calling  for  heavier  punishment  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Political  Agent,  Chhat^garh  Feudatories, 
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who  exercises  the  powers  of  a  District  Magistrate  and  Assastant 
Sessions  Judge;  the  Commissioner  occupies  the  position  of 
a  Sessions  Court  in  respect  of  such  cases,  while  the  functioas 
of  a  High  Court  are  performed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  from  all  sources  in  1904-5  was 
Rs.  1,26,000,  of  which  Rs.  50,000  was  derived  from  land 
revenue,  Ks.  11,000  from  excise,  and  Rs.  7,000  from  forest 
revenue.  The  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,05,000, 
including  Rs.  22,000  spent  on  administration,  Rs.  35,000  on 
domestic  charges,  and  Rs.  6,000  on  public  works.  The  State 
maintains  199  miles  of  roads.  The  current  revenue  demand  is 
Rs.  60,000  per  annum,  collected  through  lease-holders^  cafled 
thekaddrSy  with  whom  the  villages  are  settled.  The  latter  fix 
and  collect  the  assessment  payable  by  each  cultivator  in  the 
village,  and  the  amount  is  not  changed  during  the  term  of  the 
settlement.  The  thekaddrs  have  no  rights  beyond  that  period, 
but  the  lease  is  generally  renewed  with  the  old  iheAaddr^  and 
a  son  generally  succeeds  his  £ather,  though  no  hereditary  r^ts 
are  recognized.  The  State  maintains  a  police  force  of  12 
officers  and  35  men,  and  there  is  also  a  body  of  village 
police  who  receive  a  monthly  salary.  There  is  a  jail  with 
accommodation  for  102  prisoners  at  Jashpurnagar,  where  the 
State  also  maintains  a  dispensary  at  which  2,000  patients  were 
treated  in  1904-5.  In  the  same  year  6,000  persons  were 
successfully  vaccinated.  In  1901  only  862  persons  could  read 
and  write ;  but  some  new  schools  have  been  opened  by  the 
State  since  that  time,  and  in  1904-5  there  were  15  schools 
with  an  attendance  of  300  pupils. 

Bharamurio. — Hill  in  the  Jashpur  State,  Central  Provinces, 
situated  in  22^  55'  N.,  and  83^  32'  £.,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
3,390  feet  above  sea-level. 

Jashpurnagar  (or  Jagdispur).  —  Head-quarters  of  the 
Jashpur  State,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  22°  53'  N.  and 
84*^  8'  E.  Population  (1901),  1,654.  It  contains  the  residence 
of  the  chief,  a  dispensary,  and  a  jail. 

Khuria. — Plateau  in  the  Jashpur  State,  Central  Provinces, 
occupying  the  north-western  portion  of  the  State,  and  lying 
between  23°  o'  and  23°  14'  N.  and  83°  30'  and  83°  44'  E. 
It  consists  of  trap-rock  topped  with  volcanic  laterite,  overlyii^ 
the  granite  and  gneiss  which  form  the  surface  rocks  at  lower 
elevations.  The  plateau  affords  excellent  pasturage,  and  Ahlrs 
or  cowherds  from  MirzSpur  and  ebewhere  drive  in  large 
herds  of  cattle  to  graze ;  many  such  Ahirs  have  settled  here 
permanently. 
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Kotwar. — Hill  in  the  Jashpur  State,  Central  Provinces, 
situated  in  23®  9'  N.  and  83°  57'  E.,  about  9  miles  north-east 
of  Sanna,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  3,393  feet  above  sea- 
level. 

Rftnijtila. — Hill  in  the  Jashpur  State,  Central  Provinces, 
situated  in  23**  o'  N.  and  83®  36'  E,,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
3,527  feet  above  sea-level. 

Uparghat.— Table-land  in  the  east  of  the  Jashpur  State, 
Central  Provinces,  lying  between  22°  49'  and  23®  o'  N.  and 
84®  10'  and  84**  22'  E.  On  the  RSnchl  side  it  attains  an 
average  elevation  of  2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  fringed  by 
hills  which  in  places  rise  a  thousand  feet  higher.  Approached 
from  the  east,  the  UparghSt  blends  with,  and  forms  an  integral 
part  of,  the  plateau  of  Chot&  N^ur  proper ;  while  on  the  west 
it  springs  from  the  lowland  r^on  known  as  the  Hetghit  in 
a  scarped,  fortress-like  wall,  buttressed  here  and  there  by  pro- 
jecting masses  of  rock.  On  this  side  the  passes  are  extremely 
difficult,  being  unsafe  for  horsemen  and  utterly  inaccessible  to 
wheeled  traffic.  The  Upargh&t  again  is  divided  by  a  slight 
depression  from  the  still  loftier  plateau  of  Khuri^  which  occu- 
pies the  north-western  comer  of  the  State. 

Surgi:^^ — Feudatory  State  in  the  Central  Provinces,  lying 
between  22"*  38'  and  24''  6'  N.  and  82''  31'  and  84°  5'  E.,  with 
an  area  of  6,089^  square  miles.  Till  1905  it  was  included 
in  the  ChotH  NSgpur  States  of  Bengal.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mirz&pur  District  of  the  United  Provinces  and  the 
State  of  Rewah;  on  the  east  by  the  PalSmau  and  R^chT 
Districts  of  Bengal ;  on  the  south  by  the  Jashpur  and  Udaipur 
States  and  the  District  of  BilSspur;  and  on  the  west  by 
KoreS  State. 

Surguj^  may  be  described  in  very  general  terms  as  a  secluded 
basin,  walled  in  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  by  massive  hill 
barriers  and  protected  from  approach  on  the  west  by  the 
forest-clad  tract  of  Kore^  Its  most  important  physical  features 
are  the  Mainpat,  a  magnificent  table-land  forming  the  southern 
barrier  of  the  State,  and  the  Jamirapat,  a  long  winding  ridge 
which  is  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  From  the  JamlrtpSt, 
isolated  hill  ranges  and  the  peculiar  formations  locally  known 
2&pdis  rise  to  an  elevation  of  3,500  and  4,000  feet,  forming  on 
the  north  the  boimdary  of  PaUUnau  and  blending  on  the  south 
with  the  hill  system  of  northern  Jashpur.    In  the  valley  of  the 

^  This  figure,  which  differs  slightly  from  the  area  shown  in  the  Census 
Report  of  15^1,  was  supplied  by  the  Sorreyor-General. 
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Kanhar  river  there  is  an  abrupt  descent  of  900  feet  from  the 
table-land  of  the  east  to  the  &irly  level  country  of  central 
SurgujS,  which  here  divides  into  two  broad  stretdies  of  fertile 
and  well-tilled  land.  One  of  these  runs  south  towards  Udaipur 
and  separates  the  MainpSt  from  the  wild  high  lands  of  KhuriH 
in  Jashpur ;  the  other  trends  to  the  west  and,  opening  out  as 
it  goes,  forms  the  main  area  of  cultivated  land  in  the  State. 
The  principal  peaks  are  Mailan  (4,024  feet),  Jam  (3,827  feet), 
and  Partagharsa  (3,804  feet).  The  chief  rivers  are  die  Kanbar, 
Rehar,  and  Mahan,  which  flow  northwards  towards  the  Son, 
and  the  Sftnkh,  which  takes  a  southerly  course  to  join  the 
Br£hmanl.  The  watershed  in  which  all  these  rivers  rise  crosses 
the  State  of  Surguj3,  from  east  to  west,  and  extends  through  the 
States  of  Korea  and  Chang  Bhakar  farther  into  the  Central 
Provinces.  None  of  the  rivers  is  navigable,  and  the  only  boats 
used  are  the  small  canoes  kept  at  some  of  the  fords  of  the 
Rehar  and  Kanhar.  The  table-land  and  hill  ranges  in  the  east 
of  the  State  are  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks,  which  here 
form  a  barrier  between  Surguja  and  Chota  Nagpur  proper.  In 
central  Surguja  this  metamorphic  formation  gives  place  to  the 
low-lying  carboniferous  area  of  the  Bisrampur  coal-field ;  and 
this  again  is  succeeded  farther  west  by  coarse  sandstone, 
overlying  the  metamorphic  rocks  which  crop  up  here  and 
there.  The  chief  tree  is  the  sdJ  {Shorea  rabusta\  which  abounds 
everywhere.  Tigers,  leopards,  bears,  buffitloes,  bison,  and  many 
kinds  of  deer  are  found. 

The  early  history  of  Surguja  is  obscure,  but  according  to 
a  local  tradition  in  Palamau  the  present  ruling  family  is  said 
to  be  descended  from  a  Raksel  Raja  of  Palamau.  In  1758 
a  Maratha  army  in  progress  to  the  Ganges  overran  the  State, 
and  compelled  its  chief  to  acknowledge  himself  a  tributary 
of  the  Bhonsla  Raja.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  consequence  of  the  chief  having  aided  a  rebellion  in 
Palamau  against  the  British,  an  expedition  entered  Surguja; 
but  though  order  was  temporarily  restored,  disputes  again 
broke  out  between  the  chief  and  his  relations,  necessitating 
British  interference.  Until  18 18  the  State  continued  to  be 
the  scene  of  constant  lawlessness;  but  in  that  year  it  was 
ceded  to  the  British  Government  under  the  provisional  agree- 
ment concluded  with  Mudhojl  Bhonsla  of  Berar,  and  order 
was  soon  restored.  In  1826  the  chief  was  invested  with 
the  title  of  Maharaja.  The  present  chief,  who  attained  his 
majority  in  1882,  received  the  title  of  Maharaja  Bahadur  in 
1895  as  a  personal  distinction.     The  State  pays  Rs.  a,5oo 
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annually  to  Government  as  tribute,  but  this  amount  is  subject 
to  revision.  The  chief  archaeological  remains  are  the  stone 
gateways,  rock  caves,  and  tunnel  on  Ramgarh  Hill,  and  the 
deserted  fortress  at  Juba. 

The  recorded  population  increased  from  182,831  in  1872  to 
270,311  in  1881,  to  324,552  in  1891,  and  to  351,011  in  1901 ; 
but  the  earlier  enumerations  were  very  defective.  The  people 
live  in  1,372  villages,  and  the  density  is  58  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  Hindus  number  204,228,  Animists  142,783,  and 
Muhammadans  3,999.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Dravidian  aborigines,  the  most  numerous  castes  being  Gonds 
(83,000),  GoftlSs  and  P&ns  (30,000  each),  Kaurs  and  Oraons 
(29,000  each),  RajwSU^  (18,000),  KorwSs  (16,000),  Kharwars 
(14,000),  and  Bhumijs  (10,000),  while  among  other  aboriginal 
tribes  Bhuiyfis,  Cheros,  GhSsis,  Mundds,  Nagesias,  and  Santals 
are  also  represented. 

Practically,  the  entire  population  is  dependent  on  agriculture. 
The  soils  and  systems  of  cultivation  are  similar  to  those  in 
RlUichl  and  Palimau  Districts,  but  many  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  on  the  hills  and  plateaux  practise  y>ii/m/Vr^.  The  principal 
crops  grown  are  rice  and  other  cereals,  including  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  maize,  tnarud^  gondii,  and  kodon ;  also  gram  and  other 
pulses,  oilseeds,  cotton,  jo^-hemp,  and  flax.  Cultivation  is 
extending,  but  large  tracts  are  still  covered  with  unreclaimed 
jungle.  The  State  contains  extensive  grazing  grounds,  to 
which  large  herds  of  cattle  from  Mirz^pur  and  Pal^mau  are 
sent  every  year. 

The  forests  are  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  of 
PaUUnau ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  sal,  but,  owing  to  the  distance 
from  the  railway,  they  are  at  present  of  very  little  value.  The 
principal  jungle  products  other  than  timber  are  lac,  tasar  silk, 
and  catechu.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  coal  measures  of 
the  Bisrampur  field  occupy  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles, 
but  no  systematic  prospecting  has  been  done.  Traces  of  lead 
are  found. 

There  are  fair  roads  from  Bisrampur  to  the  border  of  the 
Udaipur  State  and  to  Lerua,  and  another  from  Dora  to 
Partabpur;  an  extensive  trade  in  jungle  products,  oilseeds, 
and  gh  is  carried  on  by  means  of  pack-bullocks.  Altogether 
410  miles  of  road  are  maintained  by  the  State,  but  these  are 
chiefly  fair-weather  tracks. 

The  relations  of  the  chief  with  the  British  Government  are 
regulated  by  a  sanad  granted  in  1899,  and  reissued  in  1905 
with  a  few  verbal  changes  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  State  to 
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the  Central  Provinces.  Under  this  scMod  the  chief  was  formally 
recognized  and  permitted  to  administer  his  territory  subject 
to  prescribed  conditions,  and  the  tribute  was  fixed  for  a  further 
period  of  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  liable  to 
revision.  The  chief  is  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Chhattlsgarh  as  r^;ards  all  important  matters 
of  administration^  including  the  settlement  and  collection  <^ 
land  revenue,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  administration  of 
justice,  arrangements  connected  with  excise,  salt,  and  opium, 
and  disputes  in  which  other  States  are  concerned;  and  he 
cannot  levy  import  and  export  duties  or  transit  dues,  unless 
they  are  specially  authorized  by  the  Chief  Commissioner.  He 
is  permitted  to  levy  rents  and  certain  other  customary  dues 
from  his  subjects,  and  is  empowered  to  pass  sentences  of 
imprisonment  up  to  five  years  and  of  fine  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  200 ;  but  sentences  of  imprisonment  for  more  than  two 
years  and  of  fine  exceeding  Rs.  50  require  the  confirmation 
of  the  Commissioner.  Heinous  offences  calling  for  heavier 
punishment  are  dealt  with  by  the  Political  Agent,  Chhattlsgarh 
Feudatories,  who  exercises  the  powers  of  a  District  Magistrate 
and  Assistant  Sessions  Judge;  the  Commissioner  occupies 
the  position  of  a  Sessions  Court  in  respect  of  such  cases, 
while  the  functions  of  a  High  Court  are  performed  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  in  1904-5  was  Rs.  1,27,000,  of 
which  Rs.  72,000  was  derived  from  land  and  Rs.  23,000  from 
excise.  The  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  Rs.  1,26,5009 
including  Rs.  34,000  expended  on  administration,  Rs.  12,000 
on  domestic  charges,  and  Rs.  8,000  on  public  works.  The 
current  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  80,000 ;  and  the  State  is  divided 
for  revenue  purposes  into  22  tappds  or  parganas^  of  which 
6  are  maintenance  grants  held  by  the  junior  branches  of  the 
chief's  family,  4  belong  to  jdgirddrs  or  ildkaddrs^  and  the 
reinaining  12  are  in  the  immediate  control  of  the  Mahdrtji 
himself.  The  collection  of  revenue  in  the  latter  is  made 
through  tahnlddrs^  while  the  rent  for  the  ilakadari  aiui 
maintenance  tenures  is  paid  direct  into  the  State  treasury  by 
the  holders.  The  ildkaddrs  hold  their  lands  in  perpetuity  and 
pay  rent  to  the  MahlU:llj&;  and  the  jdgirddrs  also  hold  in 
perpetuity  on  pa3mient  of  a  quit-rent  with  certain  feudal 
conditions,  which  for  the  most  part  have  fiallen  into  disuse. 
Both  these  tenures  are  resumable  by  the  MahlUr£j2,  on  the 
failure  of  direct  male  heirs  to  the  grantee.  The  State  contains 
18  thdnas^  and  the  police  force  consists  (1904-5)  of  25  officers 
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and  134  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  10,000.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  body  of  rural  police,  called  goraits^  who  are  remu- 
nerated by  grants  of  land  and  are  also  paid  in  kind.  The 
State  jail  is  at  BisrSmpur,  and  prisoners  sentenced  to  terms 
of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  are  detained  here. 
The  only  schools  in  the  State  are  11  pdthshdlas;  and  in  1901 
only  900  persons  could  read  and  write.  There  is  a  charitable 
dispensary  at  BisrSmpur,  at  which  2,150  out-patients  were 
treated  during  1904-5;  a  fine  new  building,  which  will  be 
used  for  a  dispensary  and  hospital,  has  recently  been  con- 
structed. Vaccination  is  carried  on  by  licensed  vaccinators, 
and  14,400  persons  were  successfully  vaccinated  in  1904-5. 

[Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal,  1877, 
vol.  xvii ;  and  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
vol.  vi.] 

Bisr&mptir. — Head-quarters  of  the  Surguja  State,  Central 
Provinces,  situated  in  23**  7'  N.  and  83°  12'  E.  Population 
(1901),  3,279.  The  village  contains  the  residence  of  the  chief, 
a  jail,  and  a  charitable  dispensary.  Bisrampur  has  given  its 
name  to  a  coal  measure  extending  over  about  400  square 
miles  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  comparatively  low  ground 
in  the  centre  of  SurgujS  State.  Good  coal  exists  in  abundance, 
but  no  borings  have  yet  been  made.  At  present,  the  distance 
of  the  field  from  the  railway  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
coal  being  worked. 

Jamir&p&t. — A  long  winding  ridge  about  2  miles  wide  in 
the  Surguja  State,  Central  Provinces,  lying  between  23°  22' 
and  23°  29'  N.  and  83°  33'  and  83°  41'  E.  It  rises  to  a  height 
of  3,500  feet  and  forms  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State  where  it  borders  on  Chota  Nagpur  proper. 

Juba. — Deserted  fortress  in  the  Surguja  State,  Central 
Provinces,  situated  in  23°  43'  N.  and  83®  26'  E.,  about 
2  miles  south-east  of  Manpura  village.  The  fort  stands  on 
the  rocky  shoulder  of  a  hill,  and  commands  a  deep  gorge 
overgrown  with  jungle.  Hidden  among  the  trees  are  the 
remains  of  carved  temples,  almost  covered  with  accumulations 
of  vegetable  mould. 

Mail&n. — Hill  in  the  Siupija  State,  Central  Provinces, 
situated  in  23°  31'  N.  and  83^  37'  K,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
4,024  feet  above  sea-level. 

Mainpat. — A  magnificent  table-land  in  the  Surguja  State, 
Central  Provinces,  18  miles  long  and  6  to  8  miles  broad,  lying 
between  22°  46'  and  22°  54'  N.  and  83''  8'  and  83°  24  E.  It 
rises  to  a  height  of  3,781  feet  above  the  sea  and  forms  the 
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southern  barrier  of  the  State.  From  the  southern  £ace  of  the 
plateau,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  gneiss  and  ironstone, 
long  spurs  strike  out  into  the  plains  of  Udaipur,  while  the 
northern  side  is  a  massive  wall  of  sandstone,  indented  like 
a  coast-line  with  isolated  bluffs  standing  up  in  front  of  the 
cliffs  from  which  they  have  been  parted.  The  plateau  is  well 
watered  throughout,  and  affords,  during  the  summer  months, 
abundant  grazing  for  the  cattle  of  MirzSpur  and  Bih^. 

R&mgarh  HilL— Hill  in  the  Surguja  State,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, situated  in  22**  53'  N.  and  82°  55'  E.  It  consists  of 
a  rectangular  mass  of  sandstone  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
about  12  miles  west  of  Lakshmanpur  village.  It  is  ascended 
from  the  northern  side  by  a  path  which  follows  the  ridge  of 
an  outlying  spur  nearly  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  main  rock. 
Here,  at  a  height  of  2,600  feet,  is  an  ancient  stone  gateway, 
on  the  lintel  of  which  is  sculptured  an  image  of  Ganesh. 
A  little  to  the  west  but  at  the  same  level,  a  constant  stream  of 
pure  water  wells  out,  in  a  natiural  grotto,  from  a  fissure  in  the 
massive  bed  of  sandstone.  A  second  gateway  crowns  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  ascent  Colonel  Dalton  considered  this  to 
be  the  best  executed  and  most  beautiful  architectural  relic  in 
the  entire  region,  which  abounds  in  remains  indicating  a 
previous  occupation  of  the  country  by  $ome  race  more  highly 
civilized  than  its  present  inhabitants.  Though  the  origin  of 
these  gateways  is  unknown,  the  second  is  imquestionably  the 
more  modem  work,  and  belongs  to  that  description  of  Hindu 
architecture  which  bears  most  resemblance  to  the  Saracenic. 
On  the  hill  are  several  rock  caves  and  the  remains  of  several 
temples  made  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  is  the  singular  tunnel  in  the  northern  &ce  of 
the  rock,  known  as  the  H^thipol,  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  so  large  that  an  elephant  can  pass  through  it  Its  formatioD 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  trickling  of  water  through  crevices 
in  the  sandstone,  and  it  bears  no  trace  of  human  workmanship. 
It  is  about  150  feet  long  and  20  feet  in  hei^t  by  32  in 
breadth.  In  the  valley  on  which  this  tunnel  opens  are  two 
caves  with  inscriptions  dating  back  to  the  second  century  B.a 
One  of  them,  the  JogTmar^l  cave,  has  traces  on  its  roof  of  wall 
paintings  2,000  years  old,  and  the  other,  the  SitabengS,  cave, 
is  believed  to  have  been  used  as  a  hall  in  which  plays  were 
acted  and  poems  recited. 

[^Archaeological  Survey  Reports^  vol.  xi,  pp.  41-5 ;  and  Report 
of  Archcteological  Surveyor^  Bengal  Circle^  for  1903-4.] 

Udaipur  State.— Tributary  State  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
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lying  between  22®  3'  and  22®  47'  N,  and  83®  2'  and  83*^48'  E., 
with  an  area  of  1,052  ^  square  miles.  Till  1905  it  was  included 
in  the  Chot2  NSgpur  States  of  Bengal  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Surguj^ ;  on  the  east  by  Jashpur  and  Raigarh ;  on 
the  south  by  Raigarh;  and  on  the  west  by  the  District  of 
BilHspur.  On  the  north  it  is  walled  in  by  the  great  plateau 
of  Mainpat  in  SurgujS,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  3,781  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  the  edge  of  this  table-land,  which  forms 
the  watershed  for  streams  running  north  and  south,  a  steep 
descent  of  1,500  feet  leads  down  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
river  MSnd,  and  is  continued  in  a  succession  of  terraces  to 
Raigarh  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  chief 
geological  formation  of  the  State  is  a  coarse,  carboniferous 
sandstone,  appearing  on  the  west  in  a  low  range  of  hills  which 
divides  the  small  river  Koerg^  from  the  M^d.  Coal,  gold, 
iron,  mica,  laterite,  and  limestone  exist,  but  no  r^^lar  investiga- 
tion has  yet  been  made  into  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State. 
A  coal-field  situated  2  miles  east  of  Dharmjaygarh  is  worked 
for  brick  burning,  and  lime  is  extracted  from  a  limestone 
quarry  about  8  miles  north-east  of  the  town.  The  only  hill  of 
any  size  is  Lotta  (2,098  feet).  The  river  Mftnd,  which  rises  in 
Surguja  and  receives  the  drainage  of  the  southern  face  of  the 
Mainpftt  plateau,  follows  a  winding  course  towards  the  south- 
west and  joins  the  MahlnadI  in  Raigarh.  The  channel  is 
deeply  cut  through  the  sandstone  rocks  in  a  series  of  alternate 
rapids  and  pools,  and  the  river  is  not  navigable  in  any  part  of 
its  course  within  Udaipur.  The  scenery  is  wild ;  and  forests, 
which  are  at  present  of  no  great  marketable  value  owing  to  the 
want  of  good  means  of  communication,  cover  the  greater  portion 
of  the  State.  The  principal  trees  are  sal  (Shorea  robusta\ 
mahud  {Bassia  laHfoUa)^  hisum  {Schleichera  trijuga\  and  tendu 
(JDiospyros  meianoxylon).  The  jungles  contain  tigers,  bears, 
leopards,  wild  hog,  bison,  and  many  kinds  of  deer;  wild 
elephants  occasionally  stray  in  from  the  south. 

Udaipur,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Surguja  group  of 
States,  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government  by  the  provisional 
agreement  concluded  with  Mudhojl  Bhonsla  (Appa  Sahib)  in 
1 81 8.  Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Surguja  by  the  Raksel 
Rajputs,  Udaipur  formed  an  apanage  of  a  younger  branch  of 
the  reigning  ^Eimily  in  that  State ;  and  at  the  time  of  its  transfer 
to  the  British,  Kalyan  Singh,  then  chief  of  Udaipur,  paid  tribute 

*  This  figure,  which  differs  slightly  from  the  •xtM.  shown  in  the  Census 
Report  of  1901,  was  supplied  by  the  SnrreyoE-GeneraL 
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through  SurgujI.  In  1852  the  chief  and  his  two  brothers 
were  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, and  Udaipur  escheated  to  Government  At  the  time  of 
the  Mutiny  in  1857  the  former  chief  and  his  brothers  made 
their  way  back  to  Udaipur  and  established  a  short-lived  rule. 
In  1859  the  survivor  of  the  two  brothers  was  captured,  con- 
victed of  murder  and  rebellion,  and  transported  for  life  to 
the  Andaman  Islands.  Subsequently  in  i860  the  State  was 
conferred  on  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  Surguja,  who  bad 
rendered  good  service  during  the  Mutiny.  His  grandson,  the 
present  RSjS,  is  a  minor,  and  the  State  is  under  Government 
management 

The  recorded  population  rose  from  37,536  in  1891  to  45,391 
in  1901 ;  this  large  increase  is  due  partly  to  a  more  accurate 
enumeration,  and  partly  to  the  country  having  been  rendered 
more  accessible  by  the  opening  of  the  Bengal-NSgpur  Railway. 
The  population  is  contained  in  196  villages,  and  the  density 
is  43  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Hindus  number  41,373  and 
Animists  3,897.  The  aboriginal  Kaurs  (18,000)  are  the  most 
numerous  tribe,  but  the  BhuiySs,  Chiks,  Gonds,  MajwSrs, 
Mundas,  Oraons,  and  P^Uis,  with  from  2,000  to  4,000  each, 
are  also  well  represented.  About  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion are  agriculturists,  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
are  labourers  indirectly  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  sti4)le 
food-grain  is  rice,  supplemented  by  Indian  com  and  various 
pulses.  Rice,  tnakud^  chiranji  (an  edible,  oily  nut  like  the 
pistachio),  horns,  hides,  wax,  lac,  and  gha  are  exported ;  and 
salt,  tobacco,  cotton  cloth,  gur^  and  spices  are  imported. 

The  relations  of  the  chief  with  the  British  Government  are 
regulated  by  a  sanad  granted  in  1899,  and  reissued  in  1905 
with  a  few  verbal  changes  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  State  to 
the  Central  Provinces.  Under  this  sanad  the  chief  was  formally 
recognized  and  permitted  to  administer  his  territory  subject  to 
prescribed  conditions,  and  the  tribute  was  fixed  for  a  further 
period  of  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  liable  to  revision. 
The  chief  is  under  the  general  control  of  the  Commissioner  of 
ChhatOsgarh  as  regards  all  important  matters  of  administration, 
including  the  settlement  and  collection  of  land  revenue,  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  the  administration  of  justice,  arrangements 
connected  with  excise,  salt,  and  opium,  and  disputes  in  which 
other  States  are  concerned;  and  he  cannot  levy  import  and 
export  duties  or  transit  dues,  unless  they  are  specially  authorized 
by  the  Chief  Commissioner.  He  is  permitted  to  levy  rents 
and  certain  other  customary  dues  from  his  subjects,  and  is 
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empowered  to  pass  sentences  of  imprisonment  up  to  five  years 
and  of  fine  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  200 ;  but  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  two  years  and  of  fine  exceeding  Rs.  50 
require  the  confirmation  of  the  Commissioner.  Heinous 
offences  calling  for  heavier  punishment  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Political  Agent,  Chhattlsgarh  Feudatories,  who  exercises  the 
powers  of  a  District  Magistrate  and  Assistant  Sessions  Judge ; 
the  Commissioner  occupies  the  position  of  a  Sessions  Court  in 
respect  of  such  cases,  while  the  functions  of  a  High  Court  are 
performed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  in  1904-5  was  one  lakh,  of 
which  Rs.  54,000  was  derived  from  land  and  Rs.  11,000  from 
forests;  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  78,000,  including  Rs.  37,000 
expended  on  administration,  Rs.  11,000  on  domestic  charges, 
and  Rs.  13,000  on  public  works.  The  finances  are  prosper- 
ous, and  the  State  has  i^  lakhs  invested  in  Government 
securities.  The  tribute  payable  to  Government  is  Rs.  800, 
and  the  current  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  70,000  per  annum,  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  in  each  village  being  usually  let  out  to 
the  highest  bidder,  who  is  known  as  the  gaontid  or  headman. 
The  State  maintains  a  salaried  police  force  of  7  officers  and 
50  men,  in  addition  to  the  village  police,  who  are  remunerated 
by  grants  of  land;  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  former  in 
i9<^4-5  was  Rs.  4,500.  There  is  a  jail  at  Dharmjaygarh 
with  accommodation  for  50  prisoners,  and  a  dispensary  at 
which  5,700  patients,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  were  treated 
in  the  same  year ;  a  new  hospital  has  also  recently  been  built. 
Altogether  215  miles  of  roads  are  now  maintained  by  the 
State.  In  1901  only  229  persons  were  able  to  read  and  write, 
but  since  the  management  of  the  State  was  undertaken  by 
Government,  4  primary  schools  have  been  opened ;  there  were 
9  schools  in  1904-5  with  an  attendance  of  250  pupils.  In  the 
same  year  1,340  persons  were  successfully  vaccinated. 

Dhan^jaygarh  (formerly  known  as  Rabkob).  —  Head- 
quarters of  the  Udaipur  State,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in 
22°  29'  N.  and  83**  14'  E,,  on  a  picturesque  bend  of  the  Mand 
river  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  On  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 
which  here  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  Shahpur 
or  Saipur,  the  old  castle  of  the  Rajas  of  Udaipur,  built  in  an 
almost  impregnable  position,  150  feet  above  the  stream. 
Dharmjay^h  contains  a  police  station,  a  jail  with  accommoda- 
tion for  50  prisoners,  a  hospital,  and  a  dispensary. 

Korea. — ^Tributary  State  in  the  Central  Provinces,  lying 
between  22''  56'  and  23"*  48'  N.  and  81''  56'  and  82"^  47'  E., 
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with  an  area  of  1,631*  square  miles.  Till  1905  it  was 
included  in  the  Chot2  NSgpur  States  of  Bengal  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Rewah  State ;  on  the  east  by  Surguja ;  on  the 
south  by  BilSspvir  District ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  States  of 
Chang  Bhak£r  and  Rewah.  It  consists  of  an  elevated  table- 
land of  coarse  sandstone,  from  which  spring  several  abruptly 
scarped  plateaux,  varying  in  height  and  irr^ularly  distributed 
over  the  surface.  The  general  level  of  the  lower  table-land 
is  about  1,800  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  east  this  rises 
abruptly  into  the  SonhSt  plateau,  with  an  elevation  of  2,477 
feet.  The  north  of  the  State  is  occupied  by  a  sdll  higher 
table-land,  with  a  maximum  elevation  of  3,367  feet  In  the 
west  a  group  of  hills  culminates  in  the  Deogarh  Pear  (3,370 
feet),  the  highest  point  in  Kore^  The  lofty  Sonhat  plateau 
forms  the  watershed  of  streams  which  flow  in  three  different 
directions :  on  the  west  to  the  river  Gopath,  which  has  its 
source  in  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Deogarh  peak  and  divides 
Kore§  from  ChScag  Bhakftr ;  on  the  north-east  to  the  Sod  ; 
while  the  streams  of  the  southern  slopes  feed  the  Heshto  or 
Hasdo,  the  largest  river  of  KoreS,  which  runs  nearly  north  and 
south  throughout  the  State  into  Bil^pur  District  and  eventually 
falls  into  the  MahSnadl.  Its  course  is  rocky  throughout,  and 
there  is  a  fine  waterfall  near  Kirw^hL  In  the  past  tigers 
and  wild  elephants  used  to  commit  serious  depredations  and 
caused  the  desertion  of  many  small  villages,  but  their  numbers 
have  been  considerably  reduced.  Bison,  wild  bufialoes, 
sdmbar  {Cervus  unicolor),  talgai  (Boselaphus  tragpcamelus\ 
ravine  deer  {Gazella  bennetti)^  hog  deer,  mouse  deer,  and  bears 
are  common. 

The  State  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government  in  181 8. 
In  early  times  there  had  been  some  indefinite  feudal  relations 
with  the  State  of  Surguj^  but  these  were  ignored  by  d^e 
British  Government  The  chiefs  family  call  themselves 
ChauhlUi  RHjputs,  and  profess  to  trace  back  their  descent  to 
a  chief  of  the  Chauhan  clan  who  conquered  Korea  several 
centuries  ago.  The  direct  line  became  extinct  in  1897,  and 
the  present  chie^  R&j^  Seo  Mangal  Singh  Deo,  belongs  to  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  family.  The  country  is  very  wild  and 
barren,  and  is  inhabited  mainly  by  migratory  aborigines ;  the 
population  decreased  from  36,240  in  1891  to  351I13  in  is^i, 
the  density  being  only  22  persons  to  the  square  mile.    The 

*  Thii  figure,  which  differs  from  the  area  shown  in  the  Census  Report  of 
1 901,  was  supplied  by  the  Sunreyor*General. 
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Stkte  contains  250  vUlages,  one  of  which,  Sonhat,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sonhat  plateau  and  on  its  northern  edge,  is  the 
residence  of  the  chief.  On  the  hi^iest  table-land,  which 
stretches  for  nearly  40  miles  to  the  borders  of  Chang  Bhakar, 
there  are  only  37  hamlets  inhabited  by  Cheros,  who  practise 
jhuming  and  also  carry  on  a  little  plough  cultivation  on  their 
homestead  lands.  Hindus  number  24,430  and  Animists 
10,395.  There  are  10,000  Gonds;  and  Goalas,  Kaurs,  and 
Rajwars  number  3,000  each.  The  people  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  a  livelihood,  but  the  aboriginal 
tribes  also  supplement  the  meagre  produce  of  their  fields  with 
various  edible  fruits  and  roots  from  the  jungles. 

Korea  contains  extensive  forests  consisting  chiefly  of  sal 
{Shorea  robusta\  and  bamboos  are  also  abundant.  Some 
forests  in  the  western  part,  which  lie  near  the  Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway,  have  been  leased  to  timber  merchants ;  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State  the  forests  contain  no  trees  of  any 
commercial  value.  The  minor  jungle  products  include  lac  and 
khair  {Acacia  Catechu)y  besides  several  drugs  and  edible  roots. 
In  the  forests  there  is  good  pasturage,  which  is  used  extensively 
by  cattle-breeders  from  the  Rewah  State  and  elsewhere,  on 
payment  of  certain  fixed  rates.  Iron  is  found  everywhere,  but 
mineral  rights  belong  to  the  British  Government  Traders 
from  Mirzapur,  Bilaspur,  and  Benares  import  sugar,  tobacco, 
molasses,  spices,  salt,  and  cloths,  and  export  stick-lac,  resin, 
rice,  and  other  food-grain&  The  State  contains  footpaths  but 
no  regular  roads,  and  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  pack- 
bullocks. 

The  relations  of  the  chief  with  the  British  Government  are 
regulated  by  a  ja^ia^  granted  in  1899,  and  reissued  in  1905 
with  a  few  verbal  changes  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  State  to 
the  Central  Provinces.  Under  this  sanad  the  chief  was 
formally  recognized  and  permitted  to  administer  his  territory 
subject  to  prescribed  conditions,  and  the  tribute  was  fixed  for 
a  further  period  of  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  liable 
to  revision.  The  chief  is  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Chhattlsgarh  as  regards  all  important  matters 
of  administration,  including  the  settlement  and  collection  of 
land  revenue,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  administration  of 
justice,  arrangements  connected  with  excise,  salt,  and  opium, 
and  disputes  in  which  other  States  are  concerned.  He  cannot 
levy  import  and  export  duties  or  transit  dues,  unless  they  are 
specially  authorized  by  the  Chief  Commissioner ;  and  he  has 
no  right  to  the  produce  of  gold,  silver,  diamond,  or  coal  mines 
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in  the  State  or  to  any  minerals  underground,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  British  Government.  He  is  permitted  to  levy 
rents  and  certain  other  customary  dues  from  his  subjects,  and 
is  empowered  to  pass  sentences  of  imprisonment  up  to  (ive 
years  and  of  fine  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  200 ;  but  sentences  of 
imprisonment  for  more  than  two  years  and  of  fine  exceed- 
ing Rs,  50  require  the  confirmation  of  the  Commissioner. 
Heinous  offences  calling  for  heavier  punishment  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Political  Agent,  Chhattlsgarh  Feudatories,  who 
exercises  the  powers  of  a  District  Magistrate  and  Assistant 
Sessions  Judge;  the  Commissioner  occupies  the  position  of 
a  Sessions  Court  in  respect  of  such  cases,  while  the  functions 
of  a  High  Court  are  performed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  from  all  sources  in  1904-5 
was  Rs.  18,500,  of  which  Rs.  6,600  was  derived  from  land 
and  Rs.  5,000  from  forests.  The  total  expenditure  in  the 
same  year  was  Rs.  17,350,  including  Rs.  3,300  spent  on 
administration  and  Rs.  8,660  on  domestic  charges.  The  tribute 
is  Rs.  500  per  annum,  and  the  current  revenue  demand  is 
Rs.  6,900.  The  zamJnddrs  hold  immediately  under  the  chief 
and  pay  aimual  rents,  which  in  most  cases  are  fixed  per- 
manently, besides  certain  cesses.  The  cultivators  have  no 
permanent  rights  in  their  land,  but  are  allowed  to  hold  it  as 
long  as  they  pay  their  rents  and  cesses  and  render  customary 
ser\ice  (begdr)  to  the  State.  Besides  the  village  chauHddrs 
and  goraits^  who  are  remunerated  in  kind  or  hold  grants  of 
land,  there  is  a  salaried  police  force  of  3  officers  and  10  men. 
The  State  maintains  a  small  jail  with  accommodation  for  7 
prisoners,  in  which  prisoners  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
two  years  or  less  are  confined.  There  is  no  school  in  the 
whole  State,  and  in  1901  only  84  persons  of  the  total  popula- 
tion could  read  and  write.  Up  to  the  present  no  dispensary 
has  been  established;  2,260  persons  were  successfully  vacci- 
nated in  1904-5. 

Deogarh  Peak.— Hill  in  the  Korea  State,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, situated  in  23^  31'  N.  and  82**  16'  E.,  with  a  height  of 
3,370  feet  above  sea-level. 

Chang  Bhakar.— Tributary  State  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, lying  between  23°  29'  and  23°  55'  N.  and  81**  35'  and 
82*  21'  E.,  with  an  area  of  904^  square  miles.  Till  1905 
it  was  included  in  the  Chota  NSgpvu:  States  of  Bengal.     It 

^  This  figure,  which  difTeri  slightly  from  the  area  shown  in  the  Censos 
Report  of  1901,  was  supplied  by  the  Surveyor-General, 
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is  situated  at  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  Chota  Nagpur 
Division  of  Bengal,  projecting  like  a  spur  into  the  territory 
of  the  Central  India  State  of  Rewah,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
north,  west,  and  south.     On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Korea 
State,  of  which  it  was  formerly  a  dependency.     The  general 
aspect  of  the  State  is  that  of  a  dense  and  tangled  mass  of 
hills,  ravines,  and  plateaux,  covered  with  sal  {Shorea  robusta) 
jungle  and  dotted  at  long  intervals  with  small  villages.    The 
most  prominent  of  the  hill  ranges  takes  a  serpentine  sweep 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  and  rises  in  occasional 
peaks  to  more  than  3,000  feet  above  sea-level.    The  scenery 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  monotonous. 
Hill  after  hill  repeats  the  same  general  outline,  and  is  clothed 
with  the  same  sombre  masses  of  sal  foliage.     Portions,  how- 
ever, of  both  the  northern  and  southern  frontiers  rise  into 
bold  cliffs  above  the  undulating  table-land  of  Rewah,  and 
seem  to  present  an  almost  inaccessible  barrier  to  a  hostile 
advance.     The  highest  peak  is  Murergarh  (3,027  feet),  and 
32  others  rise  to  a  height  of  over  2,000  feet.     The  only  rivers 
are  the  Ban^,  Bapti,  and  Neur,  which  rise  in  the  range  of 
hills  which  separates  Chang  Bhakar  from  Korea.     The  Banas 
runs  west  into  Rewah  and  the  Neur  takes  a  north-easterly 
course  into  the  same  State ;  but  both  are  mere  hill  streams 
with  rocky  beds  and  frequent  rapids.     Tigers,  bears,  leopards, 
and  many  kinds  of  deer  abound   The  ravages  of  wild  elephants 
were  at  one  time  so  serious  as  to  cause  the  entire  abandonment 
of  village  sites  till  a  large  number  were  captured.    Notwith- 
standing the  strong  natural  defences  which  the  nature  of  the 
country  affords,  the  State  suffered  so  much  in  former  days 
from   Maratha  and   Pindari  inroads  that  the  chief  granted 
eight  of  his  frontier  villages  to  influential  Rajputs  of  Rewah  to 
secure  their  co-operation  against  the  marauders.     The  chief  is 
connected  with  the  Korea  family,  and  when  the  State  first 
came  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Government  in  1819, 
it  was  included  in  the  agreement  ratified  with  the  chief  of 
Korea;  in  1848  it  was  separately  settled.    The  residence  of 
the  present  chief,  Bhaiya  Mahabfr  Singh,  is  at  Bharatpur. 
Extensive  rock-cut  excavations  exist  near  Harchoka,   and 
there  are  remains  of  old  temples  at  Chataonda  and  near 
Bhagwanpur. 

The  population  increased  from  18,526  in  1891  to  19,548  in 
1901,  but  the  density  is  only  22  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
There  are  altogether  1 1 7  villaqges.  All  but  32  of  the  inhabitants 
described  themselves  at  the  Census  as  Hindus,  but  they  consist 
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almost  entirely  of  Dravidian  aborigines,  the  most  numerous 
tribes  being  the  Gonds  (6,000)  and  Hos  (5,000).  Most  of 
them  depend  on  agriculture  for  their  livdihood;  they  are 
generally  poor,  and  their  crops  barely  suffice  for  the  actual 
requirements  of  their  families.  The  State  contains  im  enormous 
area  of  sal  forest ;  but  little  of  the  timber  is  of  any  size,  and 
much  has  been  destroyed,  owing  to  a  forest  lease  having  been 
granted  by  the  chief  to  some  Bengali  contractors  on  very 
inadequate  terms  and  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  kind 
and  size  of  trees  to  be  felled.  The  country  is  very  wild  and 
no  regular  commerce  is  carried  on,  but  the  traders  of  Rewah 
from  time  to  time  import  sugar,  molasses,  spices,  salt,  and 
cloth  for  local  consumption.  Two  hill  passes  lead  into  ChSs^g 
BhaklU*  from  the  north — one  near  Harchoka  and  the  other  at 
Kam^ji.  From  these  points  two  jungle  roads  meet  at  Berdsi 
in  the  centre  of  the  State.  Thence  they  diverge  again,  one 
leaving  Chang  Bhak^  by  the  main  pass  of  Tiloti  on  the  west, 
while  the  other  turns  to  the  south  by  way  of  Bargaon. 

The  relations  of  the  chief  with  the  British  Government  are 
regulated  by  a  sanad  granted  in  1899,  and  reissued  in  1905 
with  a  few  verbal  changes  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  State 
to  the  Central  Provinces.  Under  thb  sanad  the  chief  was 
formally  recognized  and  permitted  to  administer  his  territory 
subject  to  prescribed  conditions,  and  the  tribute  was  fixed  fcM- 
a  further  period  of  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  liable 
to  revision.  The  chief  is  under  the  general  control  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Chhattisgarh  as  r^ards  all  important  matters 
of  administration,  including  the  settlement  and  collection  of 
land  revenue,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  administration  of 
justice,  arrangements  connected  with  excise,  salt,  and  opium, 
and  disputes  in  which  other  States  are  concerned.  He  cannot 
levy  import  and  export  duties  or  transit  dues,  unless  they  are 
specially  authorized  by  the  Chief  Commissioner ;  and  he  has 
no  right  to  the  produce  of  gold,  silver,  diamond,  or  coal  mines 
in  the  State  or  to  any  minerals  underground,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  British  Government  He  is  permitted  to  levy 
rents  and  certain  other  customary  dues  from  his  subjects,  and 
is  empowered  to  pass  sentences  of  imprisonment  up  to  five 
years  and  of  fine  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  200 ;  but  sentences  of 
imprisonment  for  more  than  two  years  and  of  fine  exceeding 
Rs.  50  require  the  confirmation  of  the  Commissioner.  Heinous 
offences  calling  for  heavier  punishment  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Political  Agent,  Chhattisgarh  Feudatories,  who  exaxnses  the 
powers  of  a  District  Magistrate  and  Assistant  Sessions  Judge ; 
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the  Commissioner  occupies  the  position  of  a  Sessions  Court  in 
respect  of  such  cases,  while  the  functions  of  a  High  Court  are 
performed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  State  in  1904-5  was  Rs.  13,000,  of 
which  Rs.  1,770  was  derived  from  land.  The  expenditure 
also  amounted  to  Rs.  13,000,  including  Rs.  2,600  spent  on 
administration  and  Rs.  2,200  on  granary  establishment.  The 
tribute  is  Rs.  387  and  the  revenue  demand  Rs.  1,770  per 
annum.  The  zamlnddrs  hold  immediately  under  the  chief  and 
pay  annual  rents,  which  in  most  cases  are  fixed  permanently, 
besides  certain  cesses.  The  cultivators  have  no  permanent 
rights  in  their  land,  but  are  allowed  to  hold  it  as  long  as  they 
pay  their  rents  and  cesses  regularly  and  render  the  customary 
service  (begdr)  to  the  State.  There  is  a  small  police  force  of 
4  (^cers  and  7  men ;  but  in  addition  to  the  salaried  members 
of  this  force  there  are  village  chauJaddrs  and  goraits,  who  are 
remunerated  in  kind  or  hold  grants  of  land.  The  State  con- 
tains a  small  jail  with  accommodation  for  10  prisoners,  in  which 
prisoners  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  or  less  are  con- 
fined ;  those  incarcerated  for  longer  periods  are  sent  to  a  British 
jail.  Education  is  very  backward,  only  47  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion being  able  to  read  and  write  in  1901 ;  one  school  has, 
however,  been  opened  recendy.  The  State  contains  no  dis- 
pensary; 730  persons  were  successfully  vaccinated  in  1904-5. 

Bharatpur  Village. — Head-quarters  of  the  Ch^ng  Bhak^r 
State,  Central  Provinces,  situated  in  23^44'N.  and  8i°49'E., 
2  miles  north-west  of  Janakpur  on  the  Bands  river.  Popula- 
tion (1901),  635.  On  three  sides  the  village  is  surrounded  by 
forest-clad  hills,  but  on  the  north  the  country  slopes  down  to 
the  valley  of  the  Banas  river.  The  river  itself,  though  distant 
only  a  mile,  is  concealed  from  view  by  an  intervening  stretch 
of  jungle.  The  village  contains  the  house  of  the  Bhaiya,  as 
the  chief  is  called. 

Harchoka,— Village  in  the  Chang  Bhakar  State,  Central 
Provinces,  situated  in  23**  52'  N.  and  81^43'  E.,  on  the  Muwahi 
river  close  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  remains 
of  extensive  rock  excavations,  supposed  to  be  temples  and 
monasteries,  were  discovered  here  in  1870-1 ;  they  appear  to 
be  the  work  of  a  more  civilized  race  than  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  State. 
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Administration,  by  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Province,  Commissioners  of  the 
four  revenne  Divisions,  Depnty-Com- 
missioners  of  the  eighteen  Districts,  75 ; 
the  principal  heads  of  Provincial  de- 
partments, 74;  the  Comptroller  and 
Depnty-Postmaster-General  represen- 
tatives of  Imperial  departments,  74 ; 
the  snbordinate  administrative  officers 
of  each  District ,  74-76.  See  also  under 
Administration  in  each  District. 

Administration  of  Feudatory  States,  76, 
77.    See  also  wider  each  State. 

Age,  statistics  of,  23;  latest  affected  by 
decreased  birth-rate  and  increased 
death-rate  of  young  children,  due  to 
bad  seasons,  23. 

Agnew,  Colonel,  his  beneficent  rule 
(1818-30)  long  remembered,  as  Super^ 
intendent  of  Chhattlsgarh,  425,  435; 
his  just  and  light  assessment  on  the 
basis  of  the  Haihaivansi  assessment, 

87. 

Agricultural  department,  44,  its  Director 
and  staff,  44;  school,  44,  107,  358; 
model  (arms,  44,  261,  357 ;  Gazette  (m 
Hindi),  44,  326;  veterinary  officers 
and  dispensaries,  47 ;  budget,  44. 

Agriculture,  36-53 ;  a  table  of  statistics 
of  cultivated  and  irrigated  areas  and  of 
principal  crops,  116;  a  table  of  prices 
of  food-staples  in  selected  centres,  117; 
different  soils,  36,  37 ;  cultivation,  sta^ 
tistics  of  area,  37,  possibility  of  great 
increase  of  produce  by  better  methods, 
37,  38 ;  details  of  principal  crops,  38- 
43;  husbandry,  38,  43,  44;  Agricul- 
tural department  and  model  farms,  44; 
irrigation,  44-46 ;  cattle,  their  breeds, 
prices,  and  diseases,  46,  47;  agricul- 
tural indebtedness,  47-49;  loans,  by 
Government,  47,  48,  by  money-lenders, 
48 ;  rents,  wages,  and  prices,  49-52 ; 
material  condition  of  agriculturists  and 
other  classes,  52-53.  .S'^;^  also  under 
Agriculture  in  each  District. 

Ahlrs,  a  caste  originally  of  cowherds  and 
shepherds,  29,  00,  471,  472. 

Akbar,  took  (1600)  AsTrparh  and  annex* 
ed  Khandesh,  16,  275,  improved  Nimar 
District,  276,  embellishcKl  Burhanpur, 
280 ;  the  eight  years*  visit  to,  of  Kalyan 
S&hi,  forty-fourth  Raja  of  Chhattlsgarh, 

434* 
Alha  and  Udal,  warriors    of  Chandel 


Rajis  of  Saugor,  167,  popular  heroes 
of  tradition  and  song,  167. 

Alienation  of  land,  by  village  proprietors 
to  money-lenders,  83,  restricted  by 
Tenancy  Act  (1898),  83. 

Amarkantak,  at  the  source  of  the  Nar- 
bada,  5,  435. 

Amusements,  of  Hindu  children  same  as 
of  English,  means  permitting,  55 ;  of 
adults,  gambling,  dancing,  singing, 
dramatic  representations,  sacred  red- 
tations,  cock  and  ram  fighting,  cattle- 
rachig,  &c,  35. 

Animism,  religion  of  14I  per  cent  of  the 
total  popuUtioD,  30;  worship  of  an- 
cestors, among  primitive  tribes,  129, 
132,  162,  feeding  of  their  spirits,  132; 
a  majority  in  Mandli  District,  218. 
Su  also  under  Population  in  each 
District 

Anthropology,  one  chipped  hatchet  the 
only  trace  of  man  in  the  NarbadI  allu- 
vium, 6;  celts,  archaic  stone  circles 
and  cromlechs  in  Nigpur,  20,  340 ;  the 
customs  and  ceremonies  of  primitive 
tribes,  passim^  1 28- 1 36, 1 58- 1 63 ;  rude 
drawings  and  stone  implements  of  pre- 
historic man  in  caves  of  Kaimur  Hills, 
139;  curious  local  custom  at  Pan- 
dburni,  318.  See  also  Animism,  Endo- 
gamy, Exogamy,  Human  Sacrifice, 
Polyandry,  Totemism. 

Sihib,  the  famous  Mudhoj!  Bhon- 
sla,  regent,  regicide,  and  usurper  of 
Nagpur,  18,  338, 339,  his  double-dealing 
with  Sindhia  and  the  Peshwa  against 
the  British,  19,  338,  339,  360,  defeated 
at  Assaye,  Kman  (1803),  and  finally  at 
Sitabaldi  and  Nigpur  (1817),  338,  339 ; 
deposed  and  imprisoned  after  frnh 
intrigues,  and  escaped  to  the  Punjab, 

.  '9.  339- 

Appeal,  courts  of,  77,  78. 

Arang,  town  in  Raipur  District,  with 
numerous  remains  (many  Jain)  as  of 
a  Uu-ge  city,  428,  429. 

Archaeology,  comparatively  mdmpoftant 
but  extensive,  20,  si.  See  also  under 
Archaeology  in  each  District. 

Architecture,  its  earliest  (Gupta)  flat- 
roofed  form  a  development  of  porticoes 
outside  rock-hewn  caves,  so ;  the  medi- 
aeval (700-1200)  Brihmanic  form  of, 
21,  Muhammadan  at  Burhanpur,  21; 
of  Jains,  21 ;  of  Gonds,  ai.  See  also 
under  Archaeology  in  each  District, 
Forts,  Temples,  Tombs. 
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Area,  a  table  of  area,  population,  &c.,  of 
each  District  and  State  with  totals,  114, 
1 15  ;  table  of  area,  &c.,  of  each  tahsU 
ghen  under  People  in  each  District. 

Anny,  British  and  Native,  its  strength 
and  stations,  100;  Volunteers,  100 ;  in 
Mhow  division  of  the  Western  Com- 
mand, 100. 

Arvi,  cotton  and  cattle  growing  tcihsil  of 
Wardha  Dbtrict,  33a. 

Arv!  town,  with  a  flourishing  cotton  trade 
and  inadequate  water-supply,  332, 333. 

Ashti,  town  in  Wardha  District  with  two 

-    handsome  mausoleums,  323. 

AsTrgarh,  famous  hill  fort  in  Nimar  Dis- 
trict, on  spur  of  the  Satpura  range,  13, 
287,  388 ;  its  command  of  the  main 
road  and  passage  from  Hindustan  to 
the  Deccan,  287;  its  si^es  and  cap- 
tures by  storm,  288;  its  last  (181 9) 
capture,  by  a  British  force,  288. 

Asoka,  one  of  his  rock  edicts  at  Rupnath, 

Assistant-Commissioners,  members  of  the 
I.C.S.,  and  Extra- Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, 74;  subdivisional  officers  of  a 
District,  residing  at  head-quarters  but 
touring  in  the  open  season,  75;  their 
functions,  75 ;  usually  first-class  magis- 
trates, 78. 

B. 

Badnur,  head-quarters  of  Betul  District, 
and  growing  trade  centre,  304,  con- 
nected by  a  mail  road  of  55  miles  with 
the  nearest  railway,  304 ;  fort  KherlS, 
an  old  Gond  capital,  four  miles  off,  305. 

Bagh,  principal  affluent  of  the  Wain- 

ganga,  382,  397- 
Baigas,  the  wildest  and  oldest  of  all  the 
forest  tribes,  128-130;  their  number, 
25,000,  and  habitat  in  and  about 
Mandla,  128;  their  endogamous  divi- 
sions and  exogamous  septs,  probably 
taken  from  the  Gonds,  128;  their 
marriage  customs,  the  procession  of 
the  artificial  elephant,  1 28 ;  their  burial 
customs,  128,  129;  Animists  with  the 
wide  reputation  of  being  great  medicine 
men,  and  of  knowing  the  forest  gods 
Icmgest  and  so  best,  1 29,  401 ;  refuse 
to  lacerate  their  mother  earth  with 
a  plough,  129;  excellent  hunters  and 
axemen,  129,  130;  their  fine  physique, 
129, 130;  simple,  honest,  and  truthful, 
130;  will  not  live  in  villages  with 
other  castes,  130;  im]>ofsible  as  culti- 
vators, 129, 401 ;  Dravidians  who  speak 
Hindi,  130;  destructive  of  forests  and 
game,  129,  215;  in  Mandla,  219;  the 
failure  to  civilize  them  in  Balaghat, 
401.  Su  also  under  Castes  and  Occu- 
pations in  each  District 


Baihar,  tahsU  of  Balaghit  District,  408, 
very  poor,  sparsely  populated,  and  with 
a  laige  area  of  cultivable  waste,  408 ; 
attempts  by  Government  to  colonize  it 
on  ryotw&ri  system,  408,  hitherto  a 
failure,  399. 

Bairagis,  a  celibate  sect,  to  which  belong 
ruling  families  of  Nandgaon  and 
Chhulkhadan,  455,  460;  the  original 
method  of  succession  and  inheritance 
modified,  455,  456,  460. 

Bakht  Buland,  a  Gond  chief  of  Deoearh, 
his  visit  to  Delhi,  conversion  to  Muham- 
madanism,  and  subsequent  development 
of  his  own  territories,  15,  308,  337. 
founded  Nagpur,  15;  called  in  aid  by 
Mandla  Raja  and  given  Seonl,  229, 
230 ;  rewarded  his  rescuer  from  a  bear, 
230. 

Bftlaghat  ('  above  the  passes  *),  District  in 
Nagpur  Division,  396-4C9 ;  mostly 
wild  hills  and  three  table-lands,  390, 
397  J  extensive  mixed  forests,  397, 398 ; 
a  fair  supply  of  bison  and  ordinary 
game,  398;  malaria,  as  usual  in  rice 
countrv,  prevalent,  mortal,  and  an 
obstacle  to  attempted  colonization  of 
much  cultivable  waste,  398,  399,  402 ; 
landowning  and  other  castes,  400, 401 ; 
rice,  largely  irrigated,  thef  principal 
crop  and  export,  403,  404,  405; 
£amines  due  to  failure  of  rice  crops, 
405,  406;  bibliography,  407. 

Balaghit  tahsJl,  a  rich  rice-growing  tract 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wainganga,  407, 
408. 

Balagh&t  town  (formerly  BOrha),  head- 
quaiters  of  District,  on  the  narrow- 
gauge  SStpura  line,  408;  lies  'below 
Uie  passes,'  408;  of  some  trade,  no 
manufactures,  409. 

Baloda  Bazar,  tahsil  of  Raipur  District, 
with  zamtfu/dri  estates,  428. 

Balram  Das,  Raja  Bahadur  of  Nandgaon 
(d.  1897),  his  liberality  and  public 
spirit,  456;  contributed  largely  to 
Raipur  and  Raj-Nandgaon  water->ftorks, 
430,  456,  458 ;    foui^ed  cotton-mills, 

458. 

Bamboos,  the  best  produce  of  mixed 
forests,  54,  221  et  passim;  industries, 
6 1 .  See  also  under  Botany  and  Forests 
in  each  District. 

Banda,  tahstl  of  Saugor  District,  x  78, 179. 

Banias,  a  trading  and  also  landholding 
caste,  their  number,  29 ;  their  festival, 
at  which  they  worship  a  rupee  and 
their  account-books,  36;  RaghujI  \\ 
the  big  Banii  of  his  subjects,  18; 
their  high  standard  of  education,  108 ; 
hold  100  villages  in  Seonl,  231,  232. 
See  also  under  Castes  and  Occupations 
in  each  District* 
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BasUr,  Feudatory  State,  449-453 ;  mostly 
mountain,  cool  plateau,  and  forest,  449, 
450,  453;  watered  and  divided  by  the 
Indravati  riYer,  449 ;  great  antiquity  of 
family  of  Raja,  450 ;  history  before  and 
after  Marathas,  450,  451 ;  its  Gonds 
the  wildest  of  the  Proyince,  451 ;  its 
yellow  rice  soil,  and  sparse  cultivation, 
451, 45a ;  administration,  partial  cadas- 
tral survey,  and  revised  assessment,  45  a, 
453;  details  of  income,  tribute,  and 
expenditure,  &c«,  453 ;  its  well  laid  out 
capital,  Jagdalpur,  and  its  old  capital, 
Bastar,  449 ;  most  of  the  trade  through 
Dhamtar!  station,  136  miles  south  of 
Jagdalpur,  45a. 

Beirma,  river  in  Damoh  District,  unites 
with  the  Son  and  finally  with  the  Ken, 
x8a. 

Bemetira,  tahsil  of  new  Drug  District, 

4I3»  4>4- 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  presented  medal 
and  estate  to  Marathk  patron  of  high 
school  at  Saugor,  i8a. 

Betul,  District  in  Nerbudda  Division, 
393-305 ;  a  central  plateau  of  Satpuras, 
with  hill  and  forest  around  and  no 
railway,  393,  394;  climate  cool  and 
healthy,  with  autumn  malaria,  294, 395 ; 
history  that  of  fort  Kherla,  the  seat  of 
Gond,  Mughal,  and  Maiatli^  rule,  395 ; 
became  (i8a6)  British  territory,  395; 
archaeology,  396;  soil  of  medium 
quality,  297;  coal  found  and  on  a 
small  scale  worked,  399;  grains  and 
some  cotton  exportea,  300;  recent 
famines  very  severe,  301 ;  the  usual 
difficulties  of  land  settlement  after  the 
Marathas  and  famines,  303,  303 ;  bib- 


Uography,  304. 
letal  tahsil,  \ 


BetQl  tahsil,  304. 

BetQl  town,  declining,  overshadowed  by 
Badniir,  the  head-quarters  of  District, 

305. 

Bhamtas,  the  only  caste  (in  Wardha) 
that  will  grow  hemp,  337,  originally 
thieves  and  successful  suitors  only  after 
fourteen  arrests,  337,  338. 

BbSndak,  village  in  Chanda  District,  once 
a  great  city,  377,  many  ruins  of  temples, 
377,  the  modern  temple  of  Badari  Nag 
\ndg  s  cobra),  377,  378,  tank  with 
isUnd  and  Imdge,  378,  curious  Bud- 
dhist cave  of  second  or  third  century, 
378 ;  remains  of  temples  and  caves  at 
Gaorara,  378. 

Bbandam,  District  in  NSgpnr  Division, 
380-396;  generally  open  and  level 
with  isolated  ranges  of  hills,  380, 
watered  by  the  Wainganga  and  its 
tributaries,  381,  383,  and  by  a  number 
of  large  tanks  or  lakes,  383 ;  occurrence 
of  bison,   wild  buffaloes,  tigers,  and 


leopards,  383;  hot  days,  cool  nif^ts, 
malaria  prevalent,  383 ;  connected 
with  several  of  the  Good  dynasties 
before  tU  snbjectioo  (1743)  by  the 
Marathas,  383;  the  rise  and  Ikll  of 
the  tamlnd&ri  kmilv  of  Kamtba,  384  ; 
old  forts  and  temples,  384,  385;  the 
MarStha  Brahmans  and  o&er  <:a!ites» 
385,  386,  391 ;  contains  38  tamindari 
estates*  386 ;  the  most  widely  irrigated 
and  rice-growing  District  in  the  Pro- 
vince, 387-389;  a  large  indostry  of 
cotton  and  siUc  hand- weaving,  389; 
rice  the  staple  export,  389;  railways 
and  roads,  390;  famines,  390,  391; 
inigatioa  suits  common,  391;  bibUo- 
graphy,  393. 

Bhandara  taksU,  393. 

Bhandara  town,  head-quarters  of  District, 
394,  with  water-works  and  a  bcasc- 
working  industry,  394,  395. 

Bharamurio,  hill  (3,390  feet)  in  Jasfapw 
State,  470,  473. 

Bharatpur  village,  head-quarters  of 
Chang  Bhakar  State,  487. 

Bhils  and  Bhilalas,  378. 

Bhonslas,  the,  of  Berir  and  Nigpor, 
originally  headmen  of  Deota  in  Bom- 
^Tt  337 ;  ^^f  characteristics  of  capa- 
city,  blulfness,  and  rapacity,  18,  338; 
held  Jubbulpore  and  MandU  Districts, 
197,  317,  in  Narsinghpur,  344,  in 
Hoshangabftd,  357,  in  Betul,  395,  in 
Chhindwara,  308,  in  Nigpor,  338, 
356,  in  Chhattisgarh,  434.  Set  mbo 
Appa  Sahib  and  RaghujL 

Bibliography:  of  Proviitce,  II3;  Kosala, 
163;  Eran,  180,  Surgnji  Sute,  477, 
Ramgarh  Hill.  478 ;  of  Districts,  ban- 
gor,  177,  DamcAi,  193,  Jnbbnlpore, 
907;  Mandli,  335,  Seooi,  330,  r^ar- 
singhpur,  353,  Ho5hangibi<C  367, 
Nimar,  386,  BetQI,  304,  Chhindwara, 
316,  Wardha,  331,  Nigpur,  351, 
Chanda,  375,   Bhandira,  393,    Bali- 

fhat,  407,  Drug,  413.  Raipor,  437; 
lilaspur,  444* 
Bilaspnr,  District  in  Chhattisgarh  Divi- 
don,  431-447;  recoostituteid  (1906), 
431  (if.) ;  part  of  the  upper  basin  of 
Mahanadi  river,  431,  three-fourths  an 
open,  treeless,  closely  cultivated  plain, 
433 ;  the  Kortia  coal-field,  433 ;  occa- 
sional wild  elephants,  433 ;  climate  as 
of  other  rice  Districts,  433  ;  Ratanpor, 
the  capital  for  centuries  of  the  main 
stock  of  the  Haihaivansi  Rajputs,  433, 
434;  the  division  (1000)  of  the  king- 
dom into  two,  with  minor  capital  at 
Raipur,434 ;  tl^  visit  of  the  forty-fourth 
Raja  to  Akbar  for  eight  years,and  return 
with  Muhammadan  title,  434;  the  easy 
conquest  (1741)  by  the  Marithis,  434 ; 
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the  beneficent  administration  of  Colonel 
Agnew,  435;  lapse  (1853)  to  British, 
435;  rice  the  staple  crop  and  export, 
437>  44^ !  tCLsar  silk  the  best  in  the  Pro- 
vince, 440 ;  main  and  branch  railways, 
441 ;  famines,  severe,  bnt  latest  with 
low  mortality,  441,  44a ;  low  standard 
of  education,  443 ;  bibliography,  444. 

Bilaspor  tahsil^  with  large  zamindari 
estates,  444. 

Bilaspor  town,  head-quarters  of  District, 
440 ;  near  a  railway  station  and  junc- 
tion, 446 ;  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation, importance,  and  import  trade, 
446;  d^pot  for  recruiting  coolies  for 
Assam,  446 ;  its  numerous  railway  ser- 
vants and  company  of  volunteers,  446. 

Bina,  railway  junction  and  trade  centre 
in  Saugor  District,  179,  railway  offi- 
cials form  a  company  of  volunteers,  1 79. 

Birth,  symbolical  custom  at,  among 
Khonds,  13a. 

Birth-rate,  statistics  of,  33,  24;  affected 
by  bad  seasons,  23. 

Bishops^  Anglican  and  Roman,  of  the 
Province,  31. 

Bison  (^Bos  gaums) ,  its  haunts,  10,  pre- 
served in  Nimar,  275.  Sfe  also  under 
Fauna  in  several  Districts. 

Bisrampur,  bead-quarters  of  Snrguja  State, 
477 ;  its  400  square  miles  of  coal-field, 
nnworked  owing  to  remoteness,  477. 

Black  cotton  sou,  deep  and  shallow, 
formed  by  disintegration  of  basaltic 
trap  and  deposit  of  vegetable  matter, 
6,  36  ei  passim  \  often  overlaid  and 
injured  by  ssmdy  deposit  of  rivers  from 
tfaie  hills,  355,  260.  See  also  under 
Agriculture  in  many  Districts. 

Bombay  Port,  principal  export  and  im- 
port trade  with,  62,  64. 

Botany,  general  view  of,  8,  9;  forest 
trees,  8, 9,  trees  of  the  open  country,  9, 
grazmg  and  other  grasses,  9.  See  also 
under  Botany  in  each  District. 

Boundaries  and  configuration  of  Province, 
I ;  of  each  District  under  Boundaiies, 
Configuration,  &c. 

Brahmans,  their  number  and  occupations, 
29 ;  their  greater  number  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sacred  places  of  the 
Narbada,  259;  often  patwdris^  259; 
MarStha  Br^mans,  generally  called 
Pandit^  245,  landowners  and  engaged 
in  law,  usury,  trade,  and  Government 
service,  324,  341,  their  abuse  of  their 
position  as  headmen  under  the  Mara- 
thas,  87,  349,  386,  391;  a  section  of 
lettned  and  sacerdotal  Brahmans  at 
Ratanpur,  447.  Su  also  under  Castes 
in  each  District 

Bramhapurf,  rice-growing  tahsll  of 
ChSnda  District,  376. 


Brewery,  at  Jubbulpore,  203,  210. 

Buddhism,  in  Northern  Kosala,  163; 
caves  and  remains  of,  at  Bhandak,  378 ; 
in  Raipur  District,  418. 

Buffalo,  the  wild,  its  haunts,  10.  See 
also  under  Fauna  in  several  Districts. 

Building  stones,  lime  and  sandstones, 
abundant  but  worked  only  at  Murwara 
and  exported,  58,  212;  output  and 
hands,  58.  See  also  under  Minerals 
in  many  Districts. 

Bundela  Rajputs,  a  freebooting  tribe, 
proud,  penurious,  and  touchy,  170; 
took  Saugor,  and  were  ejected  by 
Marathls,  16,  167;  Chhatarsal,  Rdja 
of  Panni,  established  Bundela  supre- 
macy for  60  years  in  Saugor  and  Damoh, 
184;  their  insurrection  in  Saugor  and 
Narsinghpur  (1842)  and  its  serious 
results,  19,  167,  244. 

Burhanpur,  tahsil  of  Nimar  District, 
286,  287. 

Bnrhanpur  town,  a  large  walled  town, 
two  miles  from  its  railway  station,  on 
the  Tapti  river,  288-201;  its  history 
under  the  Fariikls,  Mughals,  and  Mara- 
thas,  288,  289;  became  (i860)  British 
territory,  289;  its  modem  disasters 
from  feud,  fire,  and  plague,  290; 
remains  of  its  former  magnificence 
under  the  Mughals,  390,  Jahanglr*s 
water- works,  290;  its  export  of  raw 
cotton,  factories,  and  gold  and  silver 
lace  industry,  290,  291 ;  since  the  rail- 
way no  longer  the  main  trade  centre 
between  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan, 
291. 

Burma,  import  of  rice  from,  65 ;  export 
of  jerkea  meat  to,  64. 


Cadastral  survey  of  land,  inaugurated  in 
1863,  87,  88,  89,  III,  112;  la  Feuda« 
tory  Slates,  76. 

Cantonments,  at  Saugor,  181,  Jubbul- 
pore, 210,  Pachmarhi,  272,  Kamptee, 
35a»  353,  Silabaldl,  360. 

Castes  and  tribes,  28-30;  caste  purity 
contaminated  by  miscegenation  of 
earlier  immigrants  with  non-Arvan 
tril)es,  29;  the  higher  castes  the  chief 
landholders,  29 ;  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  the  principal  castes  and  tribes, 
291  30 ;  the  impure  castes,  30 ;  trade 
castes,  65;  the  assertion  of  caste  in 
education,  106,  108,  342,  393.  See 
also  Tribes,  and  under  Castes  and 
Occupations  in  each  District. 

Cattle  (and  horses),  generally  poor  and 
carelessly  bred,  46 ;  two  best  breeds  of 
Nimar,  280,  and  Gaolao,  46;  buffa- 
loes, ponies,  goats,  and  sheep,  46,  47 ; 
prices,   food,    and   diseases,   46,   47; 
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cattle  fairs,  47;  good  breeds  of,  in 
Khamarpani  and  on  the  Kanhan  river, 
311,  31a,  in  Wardha,  326,  333;  cattle 
and  ^eep  in  Chanda,  369, 370 ;  cattle- 
poisoning  for  sake  of  hides,  &&,  425, 
44a.  Set  also  under  Cattle  in  each 
District. 

Central  Provinces,  a  non-regnlation  Pro- 
vince under  a  Chief  Commissioner,  i ; 
formed  in  1861,  19;  the  cession  and 
previous  administration  of  its  territory, 
19,  ao;  transfer  to  it  since  1903  of 
Berar,  i  ;  transfer  (1905)  from  it  to 
Bengal  of  Sambalpnr  and  interchange 
of  five  Feudatory  Sutes,  i,  3,  aa;  its 
situation  in  the  hill  and  plateau  country 
separating  the  plains  of  Hindustan  from 
the  Deccan,  i ;  its  area  and  boundaries, 
I,  enclosed  on  nearly  every  side  by 
Native  States,  i ;  its  natural  division 
into  three  uplands  alternating  with  the 
two  plains  of  the  Narbada  valley  and 
of  Nagpur,  Chattisgarh,  and  Sambal- 
pnr, a,  3;  mainly  in  the  catchment 
basm  of  the  Narbada,  the  Godavari, 
and  the  Mahanadi  rivers,  4 ;  its  pleas- 
ing scenery,  neither  monotonous  nor 
sublime,  4,  5 ;  the  religious  associa- 
tions of  the  Narbada  river  and  the 
Mahadeo  Hills,  5;  its  head-quarters 
at  Nagpur,  357. 

Central  Provinces,  history  of,  13-ao  ;  the 
late  beginning  of  authentic  history,  due 
to  the  savagery  and  inaccessibility  of 
Gondwana  and  the  Gonds,  13;  the 
evidence  of  coins,  inscriptions,  and 
literature  to  the  existence  of  Rajput 
principalities  and  the  overrule  of  suc- 
cessive dynasties  from  Asoka  onwards, 
13 ;  a  blank  between  the  twelfth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  till  the  rise  of  the 
Gond  kingdoms,  14 ;  the  simultaneous 
rule  of  the  Gond  houses  of  Mandla, 
Deogarh,  and  Chanda,  14,  15;  their 
nominal  subjection  to  the  Mughals, 
15;  the  Mughal  empire  limited  to  a 
western  strip  of  the  Province,  15,  16; 
the  easy,  slack  rule  of  the  Gond 
Kajas  made  their  country  fall  an  easy 
prey,  16,  87;  the  rapid  and  igno- 
minious Maratha  conquest,  16,  17 ; 
the  foundation  (1743)  of  the  Nagpur 
kingdom  by  Raghuji  Bhonsla  of  I^rar 
and  its  great  extension,  17,  18;  its 
alliance  (1803)  with  Sindhia,  defeat 
and  subjection  by  the  British,  18; 
Appa  Sihib^s  and  the  Peshwa^s  attack 
(1817)  upon  the  British,  their  defeat 
and  reduction,  19;  successful  adminis- 
tration (1818-30)  of  the  Resident,  Sir 
Richard  Jenkins,  19;  escheat  of  the 
territories  (1853)  by  lapse,  19  ;  distur- 
bances, rearrangements,  and  final  for- 


mation (1861)  of  a  finesh  Province,  19, 
ao;  disturbances  during  the  Motiny, 
ao. 

Chanda,  District  in  Nagpur  Division, 
361-380 ;  a  well  wooded  and  watered 
area  of  rolling  ground,  pUtean,  and 
vallevs,  361,  36a;  rich  in  large  and 
small  game,  363 ;  very  hot  in  stunmer, 
otherwise  for  a  rice  District  healthy, 
363;  history  under  Gond  djmasty, 
professing  Hinduism  in  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  century,  363,  364;  their 
power,  civilization,  and  beneficence, 
364;  overthrown  (1751)  by  the  Ma- 
rathis,  364;  administered  (1818-30) 
by  Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  364;  lapsed 
(1853)  to  British,  365;  disturbance 
during  Mutiny,  put  down  with  help 
of  naminddr  of  Ahiri,  365 ;  its  impor- 
tant antiquities,  365 ;  diversity  of  lan- 
euage  and  caste,  366;  the  Maria 
Gonds,  167,  367;  rice  and  Jawdr 
the  staple  crops,  368;  iu  consider- 
able irrigation  of  rice  and  gardens, 
369 ;  good  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
369,  370;  Government  colliery  at 
Warori  (1871-1906}  closed,  370,  other 
coal-fields  and  minerals,  371  ;  weav- 
ing of  silk-bordered  cotton  cloths  and 
other  industries,  371 ;  only  two  railway 
stations  and  a  deficiency  ik  good  roads, 
37  a  ;  the  last  (1900)  tiie  worst  famine, 
373 ;  vaccination  nowhere  compulsory, 
375 ;  bibliography,  375. 

ChSnda   tahsU^   mainly  a  rioe  country, 

375« 

Chanda  town,  head-quarters  of  the  Dis- 
trict, 378 ;  capital  of  a  Gond  dynasty 
(i  100-1700),  378;  picturesquely  situ- 
ated and  walled,  378;  tempks  and 
tombs,  370;  Rayappa*s  idols,  379; 
water-supply  from  Ramala  tank,  379 ; 
trade  considerable  but  dedintng,  379 ; 
stormed  by  British  (1818),  364. 

Chanda,  Gond  dynasty  o^  of  the  Ballar 
Sahi  family,  363,  364,  sometime  sob- 
ject  to  Delhi,  364,  afterwards  inde- 
pendent, powerful,  and  civilized  till 
overthrown  by  Marathas,  364;  their 
device  a  wbged  lion,  364;  still  repre- 
sented by  a  pensioner  at  Chanda, 
365. 

Chang  Bhakftr,  tributary  State,  till  1905 
in  Chota  Nagpur,  484 ;  a  jumble  of 
hills,  ravines,  and  plateaux,  covered 
with  sal  jungle  and  dotted  with  vil- 
lages, rare  and  small,  485 ;  much 
large  game,  485 ;  population,  Dra- 
vidian,  poor  and  agncultnral,  486 ; 
relations  of  chief  with  British  Goron- 
ment  regulated  by  sanads  of  1899  and 
1905,  486,  487;  revenue,  tribute,  and 
exp^iture,  487;  no  di^>eosary,  ooe 
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school,  only  jnngle  roads,  487;  head- 
qnaiters  and  residence  of  the  chief  in 
village  of  Bharatpur,  487. 

ChapatiSy  thin  onleayened  cakes  of 
gxx>nnd  wheat,  3  a ;  their  circulation 
before  the  Mutiny,  244^ 

Chanragarh,  fort  and  stronghold  of 
Mandla  Gond  dynasty,  243,  244,  245. 

Chhattisgarh  ('  thirty-six  forts*)  Division, 
a  plain  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Mahanadi  river,  witn  head-quarters  at 
Raipur,  410,  411,  once  the  isolated 
and  primitive  kingdom  of  the  kindly 
Haihiuvansi  dynasty  of  Ratanpur, 
410;  population  almost  wholly  agricul- 
tural, 411;  statistics  of  area,  density, 
nationality,  religion,  &c.,  411. 

Chhattisgarh  States  division  of  Public 
Works  Department,  98,  09. 

Chhattisgarh!,  a  dialect  of  Hindi,  com- 
monly spoken  in  Chhatti^rh  Divi- 
sion and  the  Feudatory  States,  27, 
410,  454,  456  et  passim ;  Raigarh  the 
border-line  between  it  and  Oriya,  466. 

Chhindwara,  town  in  Narsinghpur  Dis- 
trict, 353,  on  the  railway  and  the  old 
trunk  road  to  the  Deccan,  253 ;  origin- 
ally established  by  Sir  W.  Sleeman 
when  the  road  was  infested  by  Thags, 
253 ;  a  cattle  market,  253. 

Chhindwara,  District  in  Nerbudda  Divi- 
sion, 305-319 ;  on  theSatpura  plateau, 
with  three  different  elevations  or  steps, 
305 »  306;  l<^gc  game  and  game-birds 
scarce,  307 ;  climate  cold  and  healthy, 
307 ;  its  history  that  of  Deogarh,  the 
scat  of  an  old  Gond  dynasty,  307 ;  its 
late  and  short  pre-eminence  under 
Bakht  Buland,  307, 308 ;  lapsed  (1853) 
to  British,  308 ;  most  of  the  good  land 
cultivated,  3 1 1 ;  excellent  crops  of 
cotton  and  jowdr  in  Sausar,  310 ;  two 
good  breeds  of  cattle,  311,  312 ;  Pench 
and  Kanban  coal-fields,  313;  cotton- 
weaving  and  factories,  313 ;  29  miles 
of  railway  and  a  branch  to  coal-fields 
lately  opened,  314;  famines,  314; 
recent  reduction  of  land  settlement, 
315;  bibliography,  316. 
Chhindwara  tahsll^  much  of  its  ienjagirs 
held  by  hereditary  chieftains,  316,  317. 

Chhindwara  town,  head-quarters  of  the 
District,  317,  high  placed  and  healthy, 
317,  on  a  branch  railway, and  centre  of 
local  trade,  317,  318 ;  prints  a  monthly 
magajdne,  318;  the  legend  of  the 
goat,  its  tutelary  deity,  317,  318. 
Chhuikhadan  (or  Kondka),  small  Feu- 
datory State,  460;  74  per  cent,  of 
area,  mostly  black  soil,  cultivated 
with  kodon  as  its  principal  crop,  461 ; 
its  head-quarters  of  same  name,  31 
miles  from  Dongargarh  station,  460; 


the  melancholy  history  of  its  ruling 
family,  461 ;  revenue,  tribute,  and  ex- 
penditure, 460,  461. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Province,  his 
functions  and  three  secretaries,  74 ;  his 
head-quarters  at  Nagpur,  357. 

Chiefs'  School,  107;  Rajkumar  College 
at  Raipur,  426. 

Chimna  Patel,  tamtndar  of  Kamtha, 
supported  (18 18)  Appa  Sahib,  384, 
Kamtha  stormed,  taken  prisoner,  his 
estates  confiscated,  384. 

Cholera,  7  per  cent,  of  total  mortality 
due  to,  23,  24,  complicating  famine, 
73>  373;  frequent  in  Bhandara  and 
Raipur  Districts,  due  to  preference  of 
tank  to  well  water  for  drinking,  and 
after  scanty  rainfall,  383,  417;  occurs 
every  three  years  in  Bilaspur  District, 

433- 

Christians,  their  number,  30;  the  great 
increase  of  native  Christians,  partly 
due  to  adoption  of  famine  orphans, 
31 ;  the  principal  missions,  31  ;  Angli- 
can and  Roman  diocese^,  31 ;  their 
work  in  education,  especially  female, 
105,  106,  107 ;  their  translations 
into  Gondi,  163.  See  also  under 
Christian  Missions  in  each  District. 

Civil  condition,  statistics  of  married, 
unmarried,  and  widowed  males  and 
females,  25;  very  small  percentage  of 
unmarried  females,  25. 

Civil  litigation,  see  Courts  and  Justice. 

Civil  Surgeon  of  District,  74. 

Climate  and  temperature,  vary  according 
to  altitude  and  position  north  or  south 
of  the  Satpura  range,  11,  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  in  different  Dis- 
tricts, II,  12;  a  table  of  average 
temperatures  taken  at  five  stations, 
113.  See  Monsoon  and  Rainfall,  and 
under  Climate  and  Rainfall  in  each 
District. 

Coal,  of  Barakar  group  of  Gondwana 
rocks,  56,  the  chief  coal-fields  in  the 
Satpura  basin,  57,  in  Wardha  valley, 
57,  in  Mahanadi  basin,  57;  volumes 
and  outputs,  57 ;  numbers  and  wages 
of  hands,  57  ;  discovered  in  Seoni  Dis- 
trict, 234 ;  in  Narsinghpur,  248 ;  BetQl, 
299;  Pench  and  Kanhan  coal-fields, 
313;  large  unworked  coal-field  of 
Bisrampur,  477. 

Colleges,  affiliated  to  Allahabad  Univer- 
sity, 104,  105,  hostels  attached  to, 
105.  See  also  under  Education  in 
Districts  and  in  principal  cities  and 
towns. 

Commissioners  of  Divisions  (four),  their 
functions,  73,  77. 

Cotton,  now  covers  7  per  cent  of 
cropped  area,  42,  116;   its  still  in- 
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creasing  growth,  43;  its  distribation, 
4a;  profits  depend  upon  proximity  of 
railways,  42 ;  its  sowing  and  picking, 
4a;  an  exhausting  crop,  demanding 
manure,  generally  mixed  or  rotated, 
4^}  43)  3i<^>  i^  return,  43;  rents  of 
cotton  land,  50 ;  cotton-growing  tracts 
the  most  prosperous,  53 ;  raw  cotton 
by  fir  the  most  important  export,  63, 
118;  recent  increase  in  growth  of ,  in 
Nimar,  280,  in  Sausar,  317 ;  the  cotton 
Districts  of  Wardha  and  Nagpnr,  330 
et  passim.  See  tUso  under  Agricultural 
Statistics  and  Crops  in  Districts. 

Cotton  industries:  home,  ^9,  60,  313, 
345  ;  mills  and  factories,  61.  See  aiso 
under  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  many 
Districts. 

Cotton,  manufactured,  exports  of,  63 ;  im- 
ports of,  from  England,  64.  See  also 
under  Commerce  in  Districts. 

Cotton-seed,  export  of,  63,  383.  See 
also  under  Commerce  in  Districts. 

Courts,  dvil,  77 ;  criminal  (309  in  all), 

77,  78. 

Crime,  see  Courts  oim/ Justice  and  under 
Civil  and  Criminal  Jnsrice  in  each 
District. 

Crops,  area  and  details  of  principal, 
39-43,  116;  double  crops,  area  and 
method  of,  38,  420,  421,  437;  the 
autumn  crops  (rice)  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  spring,  70.  See  also 
under  Chief  Agricultural  Statistics 
and  Crops  in  ea<^  District 

Cultivable  waste,  area  of,  in  Province, 
37,  116;  in  each  District,  under  head 
of  Chief  Agricultural  Statistics ;  prac- 
tically none  available  in  Namda 
valley,  341,  347,  261;  failure  to 
colonize  large  area  in  BSlaghSt  Dis- 
trict, 399;  very  extensive  in  Jashpur 
State,  471 ;  area  of,  in  each  takstl,  see 
under  Chief  Agricultural  Statistics  in 
each  District. 

Cultivation,  statistics  of  area,  37,  116; 
far  from  reaching  maximum  of  pro- 
duction, 38 ;  memods  of,  general  and 
particular,  38-43 ;  implements  of,  43 ; 
use  of  manure  in,  43, 44 ;  its  attempted 
improvement  by  the  Agricultural  de- 
partment and  model  Sirms,  44,  es- 
pecially in  Districts  where  there  is  no 
more  cultivable  waste,  361.  For  area 
of  cultivated  land  and  cultivable  waste 
in  each  tahstl^  see  under  Chief  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  in  each  District. 

Cunningham,  General,  upon  derivation 
of  term  •  Gond,'  158. 

D. 
Damoh,  District  in  Jubbulpore  Division, 
182-194;     part    of    the     Vindhyan  | 


plateau  and  of  the  basin  of  the  Ken 
and  Jumna,  save  the  valley  of  Sii^- 
rampur  drained  by  an  affluent  of  the 
Narbada,  1S3  ;  cold  in  winter,  tem- 
perate in  summer,  183;  its  histoiry 
under  Rajputs,  Gond  cfaiefii,  Mvglialsy 
Bundelas,  and  Marathis  tUl  ^iti^ 
annexation  (1818),  184;  the  risiii^  of 
the  Lodhis,  and  loyalty  of  native 
infantry  during  the  Mutiny,  184,  185; 
archaeology,  185;  the  importanoe  and 
character  of  the  Lodhi  landowners, 
186,  the  miserable  plight  of  the  Goods, 
186 ;  the  reduced  area  of  wheat  here  «9 
elsewhere  since  dmine,  187;  weaving 
and  dyeing  ousted  by  competition, 
180;  the  convergence  of  trade  on  the 
railway  station  at  Damoh  town,  190 ; 
the  generally  nnsucoessfol  settlemoits 
of  land  revenue,  191,  193;  biblio- 
graphy, 193. 

Damoh  tahsU^  193. 

Damoh  town,  head-quarters  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  a  railway  station,  194;  an 
important  centre  of  local  trade,  with 
growing  industries,  194 ;  its  poor  sap- 
ply  of  good  water,  104. 

Dead,  disposal  of,  Muhammadan  by 
burial,  35,  Hindu  by  cremation  save 
in  certain  cases  and  castes,  34,  devotees 
buried  in  the  sitting  posture  of  medi- 
tation, 34;  ceremonies  at  banal 
among  primitive  tribes,  128, 129,  13a, 

134,  i35i  i^a- 

Death-rate,  statistics  of,  with  principal 
causes  of  death,  23,  24;  afltocted  by 
bad  seasons,  23,  24. 

Deccan  trap,  6;  botanical  features  of  its 
area,  6 ;  black  cotton  soil,  6,  36  et 
passim \  layers  of  fresh-water  fossils, 
found  between  its  strata,  6,  294,  332 ; 
its  enormous  thickness  in  Nimar  Dis- 
trict, 274.  See  also  under  Geology  in 
most  Districts. 

Density  of  population,  112  per  aquare 
mile  in  British  Districts,  52  in  Feu- 
datory States,  22;  highest  (170)  in 
plain  of  Cbhattisg^h,  lowest  (10)  in 
Chanda  District,  22;  a  table  ^  114, 
115.  For  density  of  popolatioQ  in 
each  tahsU^  see  under  Peo|^  in  each 
District. 

Deogarh,  head-quarters,  till  foundation 
of  Nagpur,  of  Gond  dynasty  of  Chhind- 
w5ra  and  Nfigpur,  307,  its  short  and 
late  importance,  308,  converted  to 
Islam,  205;  its  enterprising  ruler 
Bakht  Bnland,  the  founder  of  Nlgpur, 
337;  called  in,  and  supplanted  by, 
Ri^njI  ^onsla,  308,  337,  338; 
in  BhandSra  District,  383.  See  also 
Bakht  Buland,  Bhonslas,  and  Rag- 
hiyX 
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Deogarh  Peak,  hill  (3,370  fe«t)  m  KoreS 
Sute,  484. 

DeoU,  declining  town  in  Wardha  District, 
away  from  a  railway,  333. 

Deori,  town  and  old  fort  in  Sangor  Dis- 
trict, 179. 

Deputy-Commissioner  of  a  District,  his 
wide  functions,  74,  75 ;  is  also  District 
Magistrate,  77. 

Deshmokh,  land  rerenne  settlement 
officer,  324;  Deshpindia  or  head  pat- 
wdri,  accountant,  under  the  Gonds, 
334;  titles  still  held  by  Knnbis  and 
Brahmans  of  Wardha,  324. 

Dhamtarl,  tahsti  of  Raipnr  District,  428. 

Dhamtari  town,  on  a  branch  railway 
since  1901,  429;  its  increase  in  im- 
portance and  trade,  429';  the  station 
of  Bastar  and  Ranker  States,  452, 454. 

Dharmjaygarh  (formerly  RSbkob),  head- 
quarters of  Udaipnr  State,  481 ;  Sh&h- 
pnr,  the  old  fortress  of  the  Rajas,  481. 

Dindorf,  /o^xf /  of  Mandla  District,  226. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  an  nnsectarian  Ameri- 
can mission,  31,  194,  446. 

Diseases,  principal  and  their  mortality* 
24,  of  drought,  bad  water,  and  famine, 
72;  guinea-worm,  183;  ophthalmia, 
322 ;  goitre,  447 ;  gastritis  from  mica, 
398.  See  also  under  Climate  and 
Temperature  in  each  District 

Disforestation  in  farour  of  ryotwSri  cul- 
tivators, 281,  283,  310,  312. 

District  councils  (and  local  boards),  their 
instltnrion  (1883),  96;  their  constitu- 
tion, partly  nommated,  largely  elected 
by  and  representative  of  merchants  and 
YiUajze  headmen,  97;  their  functions, 
dueny  educational,  medical,  and  sani- 
tary, 97,  98;  details  and  statistics  of 
income  and  expenditure,  98,  123.  See 
oho  underhocal  boards  in  each  District. 
Districts,  iS  in  number,  each  with  aver- 
age area  of  4,561  square  miles,  avera^ 
population  of  512,010,  74;  each  m 
charge  of  a  Deputy-Commissioner,  74 ; 
the  subordinate  officers  of  a  District 
and  their  functions :  Civil  Surgeon,  74, 
Forest  officer,  74,  Assistant  and  Extra- 
Amistant  (usually  natives)  Commis- 
sioners, 74;  native  tahsiiddrs  and 
naib-tahsild&rs  of  tahstis,  75 ;  lambar^ 
ddrs  and  mukaddanis  of  villages,  75 ; 
Land  Record  staff  of  superintendent, 
revenue  inspectors,  and  paiwdris,  75, 
76. 
Divorce,  among  higher  castes,  only  for 
adultery  of  wife,  27,  among  lower,  for 
several  regular  and  plausible  reasons, 
27;  compensation  wt  adultery,  27; 
by  breaking  of  a  straw,  128. 
Dongargarh,  town,  railway  station,  and 
princ^Md  centre  of  trade  of  Khairagarh 


State,  460 ;  its  lai^ge  railway  staff  and 
company  of  volunteers,  460. 

DravicUan  tribes:  marriage  among,  26, 
only  40  per  cent,  speak  aboriginal 
language,  28;  customs,  &c,  of  the 
Baigas,  who  speak  base  Hindi,  128- 
130,  of  the  Khonds,  with  a  minority 
speaking  Dra vidian  Khond,  130-133; 
of  the  Gonds,  who  speak  Dravidian 
Gondl,  158-163 ;  drove  the  still  earlier 
Mundas  to  the  hills,  417.  See  also 
under  Castes  and  Occupations  in  each 
District 

Dress,  mainly  of  mill-made  cotton,  33, 
of  men  and  women,  33,  34 ;  encroach- 
ment of  English  fashions,  33 ;  cost  of, 
to  cultivators  and  clerks,  52,  53. 

Drug,  District  in  Chhattlsgarh  Division, 
41 1-4 14;  constituted  in  1906,  411  ; 
generally  a  bare,  hot,  undulating  area, 
411,  412;  contains  nine  saminddri 
estates,  413;  much  rich  black  soil, 
412 ;  rice  a  principal  crop,  412 ;  tra- 
versed by  Bengal-NSgpur  Railway,4i  2 ; 
bibliography,  413. 

Drug  laXstl,  413. 

Drug  town,  head-quarters  of  District, 
414 ;  its  ancient  mud  fort,  the  basis  of 
Marftthi  operations  in  1741,  414. 

Dui^gavati,  queen-regent  of  Garhft-MandUi 
kingdom,  her  brave  resistance  (1564) 
to  Asaf  Khan,  defeat  and  suicide,  216, 

HZ- 

Dwellings,  of  landowners  and  of  culti- 
vators, 34;  chinmeys,  chairs,  tables, 
and  carpets  unknown,  34;  village 
clusters  of  small  red-til^  houses,  often 
overtopped  by  ruins  of  mud  fort,  321 ; 
large  and  well  built  in  Seoul,  229. 

Dyeing  (native  industry),  supplanted  by 
dieap  chemicals  of  Europe,  60,  189, 
203;  superiority  of  dl  over  foreign 
dyes,  202 ;  increasing  cultivation  and 
export  of  lac  dye,  188.  See  also  under 
Arts  and  Maniuactures  b  Districts. 


Education,  103-109;  before  British  rule 
practically  confined  to  Brilhmans  and 
religious,  103;  constituted  (1862) 
under  a  Director  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 104;  his  staff  of  Inspectors, 
Inspectress,  and  Deputy-Inspectors, 
104;  the  principles  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  confine  itself  to  higher  educa- 
tion, training  of  teachers,  and  inspection 
in  rural  areas,  103,  to  encourage  local 
authorities,  institutions,  and  private 
enterprise  and  philanthropy,  103,  not 
to  found  schools  where  with  State 
assistance  local  schools  would  suffice, 
103;  exceptional  transfer  from  local 
control  to  Govemmoit  of  girls*  tchoois. 
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1 06;  statistics  of  number,  character, 
pupils,  male  and  female,  of  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  Province  (i8£>- 
1904),  126;  statistics  of  expenditure 
upon  Education  and  its  sources,  108, 
121.  See  also  under  Education  in  each 
District. 

Education,  primary,  details  and  statistics 
of  schools,  pupils,  and  expenditure, 
106,  107,  108,  126;  besides  the  three 
K's,  practical  instruction  given  in 
elements  of  agriculture,  of  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  land,  of  village  records 
and  registers,  of  the  accounts  of  money- 
lenders, 106;  half-time  schools,  106; 
1 7  per  cent,  of  bojrs  at  school,  106 ; 
the  training  and  pay  of  teachers,  106  ; 
the  treatment  of  caste  in  schools,  108 ; 
fees  in  schools,  108, 

Education,  secondary,  at  high  schools, 
105,  and  middle  schools,  English  and 
vernacular,  105;  their  curriculum, 
i<^5;  17  o^t  of  27  high  schools  in 
receipt  of  Government  grants,  105; 
details  and  statistics  of  their  number, 
pupils,  &c.,  and  of  the  Provincial, 
Local,  and  other  sources  of  revenue, 
105,  108,  126. 

Education,  University,  imparted  by  three 
colleges,  affiliated  to  the  University  of 
AUahabkd,  104;  students  must  reside 
with  parents,  guardians,  or  in  a  recog- 
nized hostel,  105;  statistics  of,  105. 

Elliott,  Sir  Charles,  his  settlement  report 
upon  Hoshangabad,  265. 

Embankments  of  fields  for  grovring  rice, 
39,  220;  wheat,  195,  I99»  aoo,  227, 
347  ei  passim  \  as  relief  works,  250. 
See  also  under  Agriculture  in  many 
Districts. 

Endogamy  of  primitive  tribes,  of  Baigas, 
128,  of  KorkQs,  133,  of  occupational 
groups  of  Gonds,  160. 

Engineering  classes,  107,  357. 

Engineers  of  Public  Works  department, 
for  roads  and  buildings,  98,  99.  See 
also  under  District  Subdivisions  and 
Staff  in  each  District. 

English,  instruction  in,  105. 

Eran,  village  in  Saugor  District,  with 
interesting  remains  of  temples  and  in- 
scriptions, 32,  179,  180,  a  colossal 
Varaha,  179,  180,  record  of  the 
earliest  known  sati  immolation,  180; 
bibliography,  180. 

Etawa,  town  in  Saugor  District,  near  the 
railway  and  thriving,  180. 

Europeans  and  Eurasians,  education  of, 
107 ;  all  literate,  109. 

Excise,  on  intoxicating  liquors,  91-94; 
the  old  system,  91,  92;  its  defects 
noted  by  Excise  Committee  (1904), 
92 ;  their  recommendations  now  being 


gradually  carried  into  effect,  94;  no 
native  feeling  in  favour  of  local  option 
or  prohibition,  94;  on  gdnja  and 
bhang,  93;  revenue  and  establish- 
ment, 91,  9a. 
Executive  department  of  Govenunent, 
finally  (1904)  separated  from  jodidal, 

Exogamy  of  primitive  tribes,  of  BalgSs, 
128,  of  Khonds,  131,  of  Korkfis,  133, 
of  Gonds,  160. 

Export  trade,  details  and  statistics  of 
entire  volume  and  principal  items, 
62-64,  118  ;  principally  with  Bombay 
Port,  6a  ;  of  raw  cotton,  far  the  most 
important,  63,  1 18 ;  of  yam  and  cottoa 
goods,  63 ;  fluctuating,  of  grains,  63 ; 
of  oilseeds — linseed,  til,  and  oottoo,  63 ; 
oi  ghi,  niahud  flowers,  jerked  meat  to 
Burma,  oranges,  and  other  provisioos, 
63,  64,  423,  441 ;  of  hido,  timber, 
dyes,  and  tans.  Sec,  64.  See  als0 
under  Commerce  in  each  District. 

F. 

Factories,  see  Mills  and  Factories. 

Fairs,  bathing  at  Marble  Rocks,  aia,  in 
Jubbnlpore  District,  303,  in  Mandla 
District.  222;  cattle  at  Sinkha,  161, 
at  Melajpur,  300 ;  Markandi,  380 ;  at 
Muktagiri  (Jain),  296;  Chicholi,  300; 
Girar,  323 ;  Nagpur  District,  347 ; 
Rimtek,  359 ;  Chlnda,  379 ;  of  Kabir- 
panthls  at  Kudarmal,  436,  at  Rjjim, 
431. 

Famine,  when  universal,  due  to  a  complete 
failure  of  the  rains,  as  in  unique  case 
of  1899-1900,  69,  7a;  partial,  ofteoer 
due  to  failure  of  capricious  late  than  of 
reliable  early  rains,  69,  70 ;  history  of 
early  famines,  war  often  complicating 
drought  (1 771-1868),  70,  71 ;  the 
Mahlkal  of  1803,  when  grain  cost  two 
or  three  hundred  times  its  ordinary 
price,  70 ;  sale  of  children  into  slavery, 
70,  71;  the  high  mortality  of  1868, 
71;  the  cycle  of  bad  years  since 
iS93>  7it  7>;  the  famine  of  1899,  73; 
the  mortality  of  starvation  swollen  by 
diseases  due  to  scanty  and  bad  water, 
72:23  per  cent  of  population  relieved, 
72 ;  the  efficient  administration  of  relief, 
72  ;  statistics  of  sufferers  and  expendi- 
ture, 73;  protective  measures  of  ex- 
tension of  irrigation  and  communica- 
tions, 73;  direct  measures  of  remissioos 
of  revenue,  grants  of  loans,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  revised  Famine 
Code,  73,  contributions  from  Imperial 
to  Provincial  funds  owing  to,  81 ;  the 
value  of  the  Land  Record  staff  in 
giving  notice  of  pcobable  faninef,  |6. 
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Su  cdso  under  Famine  in  most 
Districts. 

Famine  Code,  embodying  past  experience, 
and  laying  down  methods  of  procednre 
and  relief  73,  with  anticipatory  pro- 
grammes annually  revised  of  public 
works,  &c.,  needed  and  suitable  to 
forest  tribes,  73. 

Famine  relief  works,  stone  breaking,  con- 
struction of  wells,  tanks,  roads,  rail- 
ways, and  reserroirs,  348,  356,  making 
of  forest  roads  and  fire-lines,  50, 
extirpation  of  kansy  250,  the  objection 
of  forest  tribes  to  ordinary  relief  work, 

56*  441. 

Faruki  dynasty  ofKbandesh  (1399-1600), 
with  capital  at  Burhlnpur,  375,  288, 
389;  overthrown  by  Akbar,  275. 

Fanna,  general  view  of,  9-1 1 ;  large  game, 
9,  10;  game-birds,  10,  11 ;  fishes  of 
rivers  and  tanks,  11*  .S^  cdso  under 
Fauna  in  each  District. 

Female  education,  very  backward  as  a 
result  of  IndifTerence  and  obstruction, 
106,  statistics  for  three  decades,  106; 
only  low-caste  girls  sent  to  school, 
100;  only  two  in  a  thousand  females 
literate,  108;  the  necessity  of  the 
transfer  (1903)  of  girls*  schools  from 
local  bodies  to  Government,  106 ;  sub- 
stitution in  curriculum  of  needlework 
for  agriculture  and  tenures,  107;  ex- 
penditure on,  loS. 

Fergusson,  Mr.  James,  on  temples  at 
Muktagiri,  5* 

Festivals  and  religious  fairs,  the  ordinary, 
55)  3^ ;  Pitrpaksh,  pouring  of  libations 
to  ancestors,  and  the  feeding  of  crows, 
representing  their  spirits,  35,  36; 
Dewali,  the  Banias  worship  a  rupee 
and  their  account-books,  36,  all  classes 
light  lamps  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
goddess  of  wealth,  passing  by  at  night, 
36;  on  the  Narbada  banks,  148,  313 ; 
the  pushkaram  and  others  on  the 
Godavari,  153,  154. 

Feudatory  and  tributary  States,  15  in 
number,  their  area  and  population,  76, 
statistical  table  of  numbers  of  towns, 
villages,  males,  females,  density,  area, 
&c.,  115;  their  administration  by 
herediury  chiefs,  76,  often  assisted  by 
DiwdnSy  appointed  by  Government, 
76 ;  the  limitations,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordfaiary,  of  their  powers,  76 ;  frequent 
direct  British  management,  76,  owing 
to  misconduct,  448,  iifi,  461,  464, 
479,  or  minority  of  chiefs,  76,  451, 
450,  461 ;  the  tribute  they  pay,  77, 
education  in,  105, 106;  detailed  account 
of,  448-487;  the  sanads  of  1899  and 
1S^5  reflating  relations  between  chiefs 
and  Bntish  Government,  in  respect  of 


justice,  exasc,  taxes.  Sec,  4^,  475, 
4^0*  4^3!  special  division  of  Public 
Works  department,  98,  99 ;  their 
original  constitution  in  1861  from  the 
largest  zaminddris,  83. 

Fever  (a  vague  term),  60  per  cent,  of 
total  mort^ty  due  to,  33,  34.  See  also 
Malaria. 

Finance,  native,  70,  80;  Provincial,  80- 
95;  statistics  of;  I30,  X3i ;  municipal, 
95,  p6,  statistics  of,  133 ;  Local,  96-98, 
statistics  of,  133. 

Fish,  see  Fauna. 

Food,  usually  of  rice  waAJawdr,  33 ;  vege- 
tables and  condiments,  33;  meat 
a  permissible  food  to  most,  but  too 
costly,  33;  pan  (betel)  and  tobacco 
in  almost  universal  use,  33, 33 ;  cost  of, 
to  cultivators  and  clerks,  53,  53 ;  prices 
of  staple  foods,  117. 

Forest  Officer  of  District,  74. 

Forests,  cover  38  per  cent  of  total  area, 
53;  teak  or  dry  foresU,  53,  54,  sal 
or  mobt  forests,  54,  the  common  mixed 
forests,  54,  bamboo  forests^  54 ;  under 
the  control  (1903)  of  two  Conservators 
and  large  stalf,  54,  55 ;  their  manage- 
ment, 55;  revenue  and  expenditure 
with  handsome  surplus,  55,  56,  1 3o ; 
difficult  handling  of  primitive  tribes, 
56,  their  use  as  foresters  in  villages 
within '  reserves,'  56 ;  liberal  concessions 
and  relief  works  in  scarcity  or  famine, 
56;  the  cost  of  fire-lines  and  fire- 
watchers,  56;  their  disforestation  in 
favour  of  cultivation,  38<,  383;  en- 
courage rainfall,  417  ;  sacred  forests  of 
Maikala  range,  143, 143;  statistics  of 
forest  area  in  each  tahstl^  under  Agri- 
culture in  each  District  See  also  wider 
Forests  in  each  District. 

Forsyth,  Captain, discoverer  of  Pachmarhl 
as  a  sanitarium,  371 ;  his  report  on 
Nimar  and  satisfactory  settlement,  384, 
285. 

Forts  (notable)  of  Bundelas,  Marathas, 
and  others,  3i ;  Rahatgarh,  168; 
Garhakota,  180;  Khurai,  180;  Deorl, 
179;  Saugor,  181,  Singorgarh,  185; 
Narsmghgarh,  185;  Mandla,  336; 
Good  in  Seoul,  331 ;  Garha,  309 ; 
Chauragarh,  344,  345 ;  on  island  of 
Joga,  358 ;  of  Bagra,  358 ;  Asirgarh, 
387,  388  ;  Kheria,  395  ;  Paunar,  333 ; 
Kalmeshwar,  353;  Katol,  353;  Kelod, 
354;  Saoner,  359;  Sitabaldl,  360,  361 ; 
Umrer,  361 ;  Chanda,  379,  Markandl, 
380,  Ambagarh  and  others  in  Bhandara 
District,  384,  385,  393;  Pauni,  395; 
Lanji,  399;  mud  at  Drug,  414;  in 
Raipur  District,  435;  Makrai,  448; 
Raigarh,  467;  Juba,  477;  Shahpur, 
481;   village  mud  forts  as  protection 
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against  PiodSris,  321,  339.  See  also 
Milder  Archaeology  in  eaci  District. 

Friends  Foreign  Mission,  head-quarters 
at  Hoshangabad,  370. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  area  of,  4a,  43, 
116;  irrigation  of,  by  wells,  45.  See  also 
Garden  and  Orchard  Cultivation,  and 
under  Agriculture  in  each  District. 

Fuel,  general  use  of  cow-dung,  43 ;  from 
forests,  55 ;  demand  for  wood  fuel  in 
factories,  a8i,  283. 


Gadarwara,  town  in  Narsinghpur  District, 
^53 )  on  the  railway,  with  large  export 
of  grain  and  ghi^  253 ;  cotton  factory, 

353- 

Galena,  aigentiferous,  its  localities,  59; 
yield  of  silver  to  each  ton  of  lead,  59. 

Game,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  see 
Fauna. 

Canja  and  bhang  (Indian  hemp),  regula- 
tion of  sale,  and  revenue  from,  9^; 
grown  under  licence  in  Nimir  District, 
a8o,  with  ddp6t  at  Khandwa,  292  ;  the 
Bhamtas,  the  only  caste  that  will  grow 
hemp,  327. 

Garden  and  orchard  cultivation,  area  and 
products  of  vegetables,  sugar,  42,  43, 
116;  in  Wardhl  District,  oranges, 
bananas,  betel-vine,  326;  in  Nagpur, 
343.  See  also  wider  Agriculture  in 
eadi  District. 

-mrh  »  fort.  434. 

Garha,  ancient  capital  of  Gond  dynasty 
near  Jubbulpore,  209,  its  ancient  keep 
of  Madan  Mahal,  209. 

Garhakota,  town  in  Saugor  District,  180, 
its  old  fort  stormed  (1858)  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  168,  180,  tiie  high  tower 
in  the  forest,  180. 

Garha^Mandla,  Gond  Rijput  djmasty  and 
kingdom  of,  14-16,  215,  316,  398;  its 
original  seat  possibly  at  Garha,  209, 
215;  its  extension  of  power  and  do- 
minion (1480)  under  Sangram  Sah, 
14,  216,  229;  the  strenuous  but  vain 
opposition  (1564)  to  Asaf  Khan,  the 
imperial  viceroy,  by  queen  Durgavati, 
210;  its  family  quarrels  and  cessions  to 
the  Mughals,  216;  its  easy  annexation 
by  the  Marathas,  216;  sufferings  from 
the  Pmdaris ,217;  became  (i  8 1 8)  British 
territory,  2 17 ;  the  last  representative  of 
the  dynasty  and  his  son,  conspirators 
during  the  Mutiny,  blown  from  guns, 
217. 

Garhchiroli,  tahsfl  of  Chanda  District, 
mostly  composed  of  19  zamfnddri 
esUtes,  377. 

Garpa^aris,  a  caste  (in  Wardha),  once 
protected  crops  from  hail,  now  weave 
tape  for.  bedsteads,  327. 


Geology,  general  view  of,  6-8 ;  the  sx 
different  formations  and  their  distribu- 
tion— (i)  alluvium  of  the  Narbudi, 
with  fossils  of  shells  and  bones  and 
one  chipped  hatchet,  the  only  trace  of 
man,  6  ;  (3)  Deccan  trap,  with  freth- 
water  fos^  between  its  layers,  6,  394 ; 
(3)  the  Gondwana  system,  dnrkled 
according  to  its  fossils  of  plants  and 
lower  vertebrates.  6, 7,  the  coal-bearing 
Barakar  group  of  the  Damtida  series, 
7»  56 ;  (4)  the  Vindhyan  system,  mainly 
of  sand  and  limestones,  so  far  mifosa- 
liferoas,  7 ;  (5)  the  Transitioa  system, 
7  ;  (6)  gneissic  or  metamorphic  rocks, 
the  oldest  known  formation,  8;  the 
juxtaposition  of  trap,  sandstone,  and 
granite  in  Nagpur,  336.  Ste  also  umder 
Geology  in  each  District 

Ghi  (clarified  butter),  exports  of,  63.  See 
eUso  under  Conunerce  in  Districts^ 

Godavari,  a  great  river  running  south-east 
for  900  miles  from  the  Western  to  the 
Eastern  Ghats,  151  ,*  its  source  50  miles 
from  Indian  Ocean,  151 ;  in  sanctity, 
scenery,  and  utility,  surpassed  only  by 
Ganges  and  Indus,  151 ;  its  course, 
1 51-153,  in  Central  Provinces  inter- 
rupted by  rocky  barriers,  each  15  miles 
long,  153,  vain  attempts  to  remove  them 
and  make  a  waterway  for  cotton-grow- 
ing Districts  of  Wardha  and  NSgpnr, 

'  152 ;  its  passage  through  '  the  Go^  * 
of  the  Eastern  Gb&U  to  the  plains, 
XK2;  its  gentle  current  through  the 
plain,  153,  its  floods  necessitating  em- 
bankments, 153 ;  the  delta  formed  by 
its  bifurcation,  153,  the  '  anicut '  above 
its  apex  for  irrigation  of  its  whole  area, 
153 ;  navigable  but  only  partially  so, 
153;  ^c  Inidravati  and  other  tributaries, 
1519  153;  the  early  settlements  along 
the  delu  of  Dutch,  English,  and 
French,  153;  its  extraordinary  sanctity 
and  places  of  pilgrimage,  153,  154; 
the  pushkaram  bathing  festival  held 
every  twelfth  year  at  Rajahmundiy,  152. 

Gold  and  silver  embroidery,  industry  at 
Burhanpur  and  elsewhere,  290,  391. 
See  also  under  Arts  and  Manufactures 
in  Districts. 

Gold-washing  in  the  Mahlnadi,  a  pre- 
carious living  to  a  few,  58,  59 ;  in  the 
Jonk  river,  439,  440. 

Gond  kingdoms  and  dynasties  (1300- 
1700),  their  rise,  prosperity,  diaiacter- 
istics,  and  ignominious  fall,  14-16, 
'5^>  I59»  410;  of  Garha-Mandla,  215, 
316,  343,  344,  of  Khcrli.  395,  of 
Deogarh,  307,  308,  of  Nagpur,  337, 
of  Chanda,  363,  364,  of  Chhattisgarfa, 
410,  417,  433,  434.    See  also  Haihai- 
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Gondia,  village  in  Bhandara  District,  395, 
railway  junction  and  important  goods 
station,  395. 
Gonds,  an  important  Dravidian  tribe, 
158-163 ;  the  doubtful  origin  of  the 
name,  158,  call  themselves  KoitGr, 
158;  once  a  ruling  snd  highly  civilized 
race  in  Gondwana,  158,  159,  478,  487; 
reverted  to  savagery  under  Maratha 
oppression,  159;  under  British  rule, 
timid  and  inoffensive  labourers,  159; 
their  complex  tribal  structure,  159, 
160;  the  endogamy  of  professional 
groups  or  castes,  160;  the  social  and 
religious    status    of   the   landowning 

-  Riij  Gonds,  160,  originally  prosel3rtes, 
now  more  Brahmanist  than  Brahmans, 
160,  the  poor  Dhur  or  *  dust '  Gonds, 
1 60 ;  their  confused  system  of  exogamous 
and  totemistic  divisions  and  septs,  161, 
16a;  symbolical  customs  at  marrii^e, 
some  complex,  some  simple,  161,  10a  ; 
customs  at  death,  and  bringing  back  of 
the  soul  to  live  at  home,  162;  the 
greater  influence  of,  and  interest  in,  bad 
souls,  ]6a ;  their  worship  of  ancestors, 
represented  by  small  pebbles  kept  in 
the  kitchen,  16a,  their  miscellaneous 
pantheon,  16a ;  their  good  physique 
and  ugly  features,  163;  good  workers 
for  a  time,  but  improvident  and  lazy, 
163 ;  half  speak  Grondi,  more  akin  to 
Tamil  than  to  Telugu,  163,  without 
a  character  or  literature,  save  from 
missionary  translations,  163 ;  in  MandU, 
3 18,  in  Narsinghpur,  246 ;  Maria  Gonds, 
167,  367, 449,  polygamous  in  BilSghat, 
401;  the  stations  of  the  Bftlaghat 
Mission,  401,  40a ;  wildest  in  Bastar 
State,  451.  See  also  under  Castes  in 
each  District. 

Gondwina  (the  country  of  the  Gonds), 
Muhammadan  name  of  a  tract,  partly 
in  Central  India,  partly  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  158 ;  the  doubtful  origin  of 
the  name,  158. 

Gondwana  (geological)  system,  6,  7 ;  the 
coal-bearing  Dimuda  series,  7,  56. 

Govind  Rao  Fandit,  enlightened  Marath& 
ruler  of  Saugor,  167,  killed  (1761)  at 
battle  of  Panipat,  167,  Saugor  and 
Damoh  held  by  his  descendants  till 
ceded  to  the  British,  167,  184. 

Grains,  cultivation  of,  39-41  >  fluctuatbg 
exports  of,  63 ;  imports  mainly  of  rice 
from  Burma,  65.  See  also  under  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  in  Districts. 

Grant,  Sir  Charles,  his  settlement  report 
(1864)  upon  Narsinehpur,  251. 

Grapes,  once  cultivated  on  Aslrgarh  hills^ 
aSo. 

Grasses,  grazing  and  others,  9,  the  sacred 
d<irbh  or  diiby  9. 


Cur^  unrefined  sugar  of  Province,  cannot 
compete  with  railway-home  sugar,  43, 
a  a  a,  300  et  passim.  See  also  under 
Commerce  in  Districts. 

H. 

Haihaivansi  Rajput  Gond  dynasty  of 
Ratanpur,  its  patriarchal  easy  rule 
and  low  revenue  contrasted  with  the 
Marath&s,  16,  87, 410, 435,  its  territory 
named  after  its  36  garhs  or  forts, 
Chhattisgarh,  434;  its  legendary  and 
historical  antiquity,  433,  its  recognition 
of,  and  by,  Akbar,  434 ;  its  major  and 
minor  branches  at  Ratanpur  and  Raipur, 
417,  434;  its  mild  government,  armed 
strength,  prosperity,  and  civilization, 
i6»  I59»  4a9»  4.M1  447;  fcW  "  «asy 
prey  (1741)  to  the  Marathas,  16,  17, 

,  4' 8,  434- 

Harchoka,  village  in  Chang  Bhakar 
State,  with  extensive  rock  excavations, 
credited   to    a   more   civilized    race, 


487. 

Harda, 

a68. 


tahsli  of  HoshangSbad  District, 


Harda  town,  the  tenth  in  size  in  the 
Province,  a69 ;  on  the  railway  and  an 
important  conmiercial  centre,  369;  its 
cotton  factories,railway  workshops,  and 
local  industries,  269 ;  necessary  water- 
works not  yet  finished,  369. 

Harsiid,  tahsil  of  Nimar  District,  387. 

Hasdo,  largest  river  of  Korei  State, 
tributary  of  Mahinadi,  48a. 

Hatta,  iaksU  of  Damoh  District,  193, 
194. 

Havell,  the,  a  very  fertile  plain,  consisting 
of  a  tract  of  embanked  wheat-fields, 
in  Jubbulpore  District,  195,  in  Mandla, 
ai4,  in  Seonl,  aa7,  aaS. 

Hemadpanti,  temples  built  without  mortar 
at  Ashta  and  Lakhnadon,  230,  at  Kitol, 
353.  Saoner,  359,  in  BhandSra  District, 
384,  in  Baihar  (Balaghit),  399. 

Hemp,  Indian,  see  Ganja  and  Bhattg. 

Hill  S3rstem,  1-4,  136-143.  See  under 
Boundaries,  ConfiguraHon,  and  Hill 
and  River  S3rstems  in  each  District. 

Hinduism,  its  mixed  character  and  popular 
gods,  30 ;  its  absorption  of  the  sect  of 
KabTrpanthis,  30,  31,  the  aggressive 
persistence  of  the  Satnimis,  31 ;  archi- 
tecture of,  ar,  478;  principal  castes 
of,  aQ,  30;  education  of  Hindus,  108. 
See  also  under  Divisions,  and  under 
People  in  each  District. 

Hinganghat,  tahsil  of  Wardha  District, 

332- 
Hinganghit  town,  on  the  railway,  a  new, 
prosperous,  and  growing  centre  of  cotton 
trade,   with   mills   and  factories   and 
water-works,  333,  334. 

k2 
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Hislop,  Rev.  S.,  of  Scottish  Free  Church 
Mission,  a  well-knowD  writer  on  ethno- 
graphy, .&€.,  of  Province,  358 ;  the 
Hislop  College  at  Nagpur,  104,  358. 

Hiaen  Tsiang,  Chinese  pilgrim  of  seventh 
century,  describes  Kosala,  163. 

Horses,  see  under  Cattle  and  Horses. 

Uoshangabad,  District  in  Nerbudda  Divi- 
sion, 254-273 ;  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Narbada  valley,  long  and  narrow,  and 
very  fertile,  with  strips  of  Satpura  Hills, 
254,  255 ;  on  the  whole  healthy,  257  ; 
under  Gond  rulers  till  Maratha  conquest, 
257;  its  sufferings  from  the  Pindiris, 
258 ;  became  piecemeal  British  territory 
(1816-60),  258;  the  deterioration  of 
the  black  soil  by  sandy  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  mountain  rivers,  255,  260; 

,  no- more  land  available  for  cultivation, 
261 ;  a  model  agricultural  and  cattle 
farm  to  teach  improved  methods  of 
eultivation  and  breeding,  261,  270;  the 
extensive  hill  and  alluvial  forests, 
supplying  the  best  teak  of  the  Province, 
262,  263 ;  famines  from  excess  and  de- 
ficiency of  rainfall,  264,  265 ;  the  diffi- 
culties of  assessments  and  settlements 
from  the  first,  265)  266 ;.  bibliography, 
267. 

Hoshan^bad  tahsU^  267. 

Hoshangabad  town,  head-quarters  of  the 
Division  and  District,  270;  on  the 
railway  and  with  some  local  trade,  270 ; 
head-quarters  of  the  Friends  Foreign 
Mission  with  many  institutions,  270; 
Wazir  Muhanmiad  (of  Bhqpal),his  lenp 
on  his  famous  horse  over  the  battle- 
ments, 270. 

Hospitals  and  dispensaries,  details  and 
medical  and  financial  statistics  of,  109, 
127.  See  also  under  each  District  and 
many  towns. 

Hostels  for  students,  105. 

Human  sacrifice,  substitutes  for,  among 
Korkus,  132 ;  its  recent  occurrence, 
133 ;  formerly  ofiered  at  Gond  temple 
of  Lanjki  Devi,  399 ;  guarded  against 
for  many  years  after  1842  at  temple  of 
tutelary  goddess  of  Bastar  State,  450. 

I. 

lb,  chief  river  of  Jashpur  State,  470. 

Import  trade,  details  and  statistics  of 
whole  volume  and  of  principal  items, 
64,  65,  117  ;  most  from  Bombay  Port, 
64 ;  of  English  yam  and  cotton  cloth, 
64;  salt,  mostly  from  Bombay,  64; 
sugar,  refined  produced  in  Mauritiusi 
and  unrefined,  64 ;  very  large  of  metals, 
a  certain  index  of  prosperity,  64 ;  of 
spices  and  provisions,  64;  of  grains, 
principally  rice  from  Burma,  65.  See 
(Uso  Commerce  in  each  District. 


Income  tax,  on  non-agricultural  incomes, 
average  revenue  from,  95 ;  incidence 
per  head  of  population  6  pies,  number 
of  assessees,  i>6  per  thousand,  95. 

Indebtedness,  agricultural,  the  causes  and 
extent  of,  49 ;  Government  relief  of,  by 
loans,  47,  48,  by  voluntary  liquidatioo, 
49.  See  under  Improvements  in  Agri- 
cultural Practice  in  each  District. 

Indravati,  tributary  of  Godavari  river, 
152;  iu  waterfall  and  scenery  in  Bastar 
State,  449. 

Industrial  schools,  107. 

Industries,  generally  simple,  poor,  and 
struggling,  59;  special  industries,  with 
numt^rs  employed,  of  silk,  59,  oottoo, 
59,  60,  leather,  60,  metal,  60,  wood- 
carving,  61,  pottery,  61  ;  factories  and 
mills,  59,  60 ;  of  jails,  103.  See  also 
under  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  eadi 
District. 

Infant  mortality,  imder  5  years  of  age, 
40  per  cent  of  total,  24,  25. 

Inheritance,  Mitakshara  law  of,  generally 
observed,  25,  Maharashtra  by  Maiathas, 
25  ;  in  zaminddriSy  83,  84 ;  in  mddgm- 
zdriSf  84,  85  ;  among  celitiate  Bairigis, 

455. 

Intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs,  regula- 
tions as  to  their  manufsicture,  sale,  and 
taxation,  90-93;  licencessoldbyauctioD, 
90,  92,  93 ;  imported  Indian  rum,  93. 

Iron,  places  of  its  occurrence,  58,  volume 
and  percentage  of  ore,  58,  output  of 
workings,  58 ;  modem  methods  not  yet 
in  use,  58,  213.  See  also  under 
Minerals  in  many  Districts. 

Irrigation,  44-46,  supplied  to  only  5  per 
cent,  of  cropped  area,  45, 1 16 ;  from  tanks 
and  wells  only,  propo«ed  canals,  369, 
422 ;  its  development  as  protection 
against  famine,  73 ;  great  extension  of, 

?roposed  by  new  Irrigation  branch  of 
ubiic  Works,  45,  46  ;  hitherto  no 
state  works,  44 ;  from  tanks,  mainly  of 
rice,  45,  382,  388,  from  wells,  of  spring 
crops  and  gardens,  45 ;  number  and 
distribution  of  wells  and  tanks,  45 ; 
depends  almost  entirely  on  rain,  388 ; 
neglect  of  river-fed  channels,  45.  See 
also  under  Irrigation  in  each  Di^ct. 
Itarsi,  town  in  Hoshangabad  District, 
270-272,  railvray  station  and  junction 
for  line  to  Cawnpore  and  Agra,  270,  an 
important  goods  station  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  |x>pulation  and  trade,  271, 
272. 

J. 

Jagfrs  (or  Mamtnddrts),  thcfr  tenure,  84, 
85 1  305;  »n  Chhindwara,  317. 

Jahangxr,  Mughal  emperor,  his  water- 
works at  Burhanpur,  290. 
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Jails,  details  and  statistics  of  cost,  inmates, 
and  industries,  &c,  loa,  105, 125.  See 
also  under  Police  and  Jails  in  each 
District. 

Jains,  their  nnmber,  30;  their  architecture, 
17,  21;  marriage  a  civil  contract,  26; 
strongest  in  Saogor  District,  169;  at 
Khnrai,  180;  remains  in  Jubbnlpore 
District,  198,  in  Aranfi[>  429;  Khan- 
dwa,  now  and  formerly  a  centre  of 
worship,  aoi ;  fair  at  MQktagiri,  296. 
See  also  Temples,  Jain,  and  under 
People  in  each  District. 

Jamirapat,  long  winding  ridge  in  SurgujS 
State,  477. 

Janjglr,  tahsil  of  Bilaspnr  District  with 
Maminddri  estates,  445. 

Jashpur,  tributary  State,  included  till  1905 
in  Chota  Nagpur  States  of  Bengal,  469- 
473;  divided  equally  between  highland 
and  lowland,  469 ;  the  recent  increase 
in  its  population  due  to  encouragement 
of  immigration,  471 ;  the  relations  be- 
tween the  chief  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment r^ulated  by  sanads  of  1 899  and 
1905,47 1 ,  472 ;  revenne  and  expenditure, 
472 ;  Jashpuroagar  itshead-quarteis,  472. 

Jashpumagar  ^or  Jagdispur) ,  bead-quarters 
of  Jashpur  State,  472. 

Jatba,  founder  of  Gond  djrnasty  of 
Deogarh,  the  legend  of  his  miraculous 
birth,  rearing,  and  feats,  307,  308. 

Jenkins,  Sir  Richard,  Resident  and  success- 
ful administrator  (1818-30)  of  Nagpur, 
19;  his  methods  partially  adopt^  by 
Marathas  during  the  interlude  of  1830 
to  1853, 19,  425. 

fowdr  (large  millet),  covers  9}  per  cent, 
of  cropped  area,  40,  116 ;  sown  often 
with  arhar  (pulse),  40,  and  regularly 
in  the  south  rotated  with  cotton,  40; 
its  seventyfold  return,  40;  average 
prices  of,  at  selected  centres,  117.  See 
also  under  Agriculture  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Jiiba,  deserted  fortress  with  remains  of 
carved  temples  in  Sur^ja  State,  477. 

Jubbulpore,  Division  with  head-qnaoters 
at  Jubbulpore  city,  164,  165;  a  hilly 
coimtry  with  comparatively  temperate 
climates,  64 ;  statistics  of  area,  popula- 
tion, and  revenue  of  its  five  Districts, 
165,  and  of  nationalities  and  religions, 
164. 

Jubbnlpore  District,  at  the  head  of  the 
Narbada  valley,  19^-213 ;  part  of  the 
great  central  watershed  of  India,  195 ; 
the  fertile  plam  of  the  Havel!,  195;  iu 
pleasant  and  healUiy  climate,  190 ;  its 
nistory  under  the  Kalachuri  d3masty, 
the  Gonds,  the  Marathas,  to  the  British 
annexation  (1818),  196,  197;  the  con- 
spiracy  of   the    deposed   Gond   Kaji 


during  the  Mutiny  and  his  execution, 
197;  archaeology,  197,  198;  the  large 
percentage  of  Brahmans,  partly  due  to 
numerous  sacred  places  on  the  Narbada, 
199;  the  method  and  advanta^  of 
growmg  wheat  in  .embanked  tields, 
199,  200;  its  rich  mineral  ores,  and 
limestones  of  Murwara,  202 ;  the  dyeing 
industry  and  centres,  202;  factories, 
mills,  and  pottery  works,  203 ;  wheat 
and  oilseeds,  principal  exports,  203; 
several  railways,  and  generally  good 
roads,  204 ;  the  great  famine  of  1899- 
1900  well  borne  owing  to  pievious 
prosperity  and  generous  relief,  205; 
last  (1894)  land  .revenue  settlement 
65  per  cent  higher  ^han  one  of  1863, 
206,  subsequent  reductions  due  to  bad 
years,  206 ;  six  j>rinting  presses  and 
two  newspapers,  2jo;  high  standard  of 
education,  206,  207;  bibliography,  207. 

Jubbulpore  tahsil^  207. 

Jubbulpore  dty,  head-quarters  of  Divi- 
sion, District,  and  tansil,  208-211 ;  an 
important  railway  junction,  munici- 
pality, and  cantonment,  208,  209,  210  ; 
Its  population  of  90,316,  209 ;  .well 
laid  out,  and  comparatively  cool,  209 ; 
water-works  from  a  reservoir  on  the 
Khandari,  209,  210,  present  necessity 
for  draining  the  sodden  basi^  of  the 
city,  2 10 ;  its  British  and  Native  gasiison, 
«nd  three  companies  •f  volunteer  rifles, 
310;  its  convalescent  d^p6t  at  Pach- 
marhl,  272;  its  public  institutions,  Arts 
College,  schools,  primary,  high,  and 
normal,  2Jo,  211,. central  jail,  asylum, 
and  hospitals,  211 ;  its  weekly  news- 
papers, 210;  its  important  commerce 
ui  grain,  a  10;  its  factories  and  mills, 
brewery,  and  railway  and  gun-carri^ige 
shops,  210. 

Judges,  of  Divisions,  of  Districts,  and 
Subordinate,  77,  78* 

Judicial  Commissioner,  the,  Ibe  highest 
court  of  civil  and  .criminal  appeai, 
save  for  cases  against  £uropean  British 
subjects,  77. 

Justice,  civil  and  criminal,  77-79;  its 
final  (1904)  separation  from  the  execu- 
tive, 77;  the  original  and  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  Judges,  Magistrates, 
Stipendiary  and  Honorary,  Munsifs, 
taisUdars^  77»  7^;  -details  and  statistics 
of  civil  suits  and  criminal  oases,  78,  79, 
102,  119,  120.  See  also  under  Civil 
and  Crinodnal  Justice  in  each  District. 

K. 

Kablrpanthis,  a  sect  originally  protesting 
agamst  tyranny  of  Brahmanism  and 
caste,  30,  31,  419,  now  hardly  dis- 
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tingoishable  from  ordinary  Hindu  sect, 
31 ;  niuneroas  in  Raipnr  and  Bilaspur 
Districts,  419,  436;  a  recent  schism 
with  an  annual  fair,  436 ;  official  head- 
quarters at  Kawardha,  463. 

Kaimur  Hills,  the  esstern  portion,  300 
miles  long,  of  Vindhyas,  139, 140;  the 
fertile  saucer-shaped  valleys  in  their 
summits,  139;  rude  drawings  and  stone 
implements  of  prehistoric  man  found 
in  caves,  139. 

Kalachuri  (Rajput)  dynasty,  their  capital 
at  Tripnra,  now  the  village  of  Tewar, 
near  Jnbbnlpore,  14,  196 ;  their  kings 
and  history,  196,  197. 

Kalmeshwar,  town  and  old  fortress  in 
Nagpur  District,  35a. 

Kalyin  Sahi,  forty-fourth  Raja  of  Chhat- 
tlsgarh,  his  visit  to  Delhi,  recognition 
of  and  by  Akbar,  434;  his  great  re- 
venue and  large  armed  defensive  force, 

434- 

Kamptee,  town  with  cantonment  (iSai) 
in  Nagpur  District,  353,  353;  on  the 
railway  with  a  comdderable  but  dimin- 
ishing cotton  and  other  trade,  353 ;  its 
former  commercial  prosperity  due  to 
the  immunity  of  the  cantonment  in  an 
overtaxed  area,  353. 

Kanhin,  tributary  of  Waingang^  river, 
306,  336;  Pench  and  Kanhin  coal- 
field, 313. 

Kanker,  feudatory  State,  453-455  ;  head- 
quarters, Kanker,  39  miles  from  Dham- 
tari  station,  453 ;  mostly  hill  and  forest, 
453 ;  history  of  ancient  ruling  family, 
454;  ai  per  cent  of  area  cultivated, 

.  nith  rice  as  principal  crop,  454 ;  large 
revenue  from  timber  sent  to  Dhamtar! 
station,  454;  chief  items  of  income 
and  expenditure,  454,  455. 

KanSy  a  coarse  grass,  rapidly  invading 
fallow  black  soil,  and  hard  to  eradi- 
cate, 170,  171  et  passim  \  its  eradica- 
tion as  a  relief  work,  250. 

Katnl,  railway  jonction  in  Tubbulpore 
District,  an  ;  its  lines  probable  links 
in  through  route  from  Calcutta  to 
Karachi,  an;  the  station  of  Murwara 
town,  a  I  a. 

Katol,  tahstl  of  Nagpur  District,  351 ;  a 
great  cotton-growing  area,  353. 

Katol  town,  with  an  important  cotton 
mart  and  industries,  353,  354;  ruins 
of  old  fort  and  a  curious  old  temple, 

353*  354* 
Kawardha  ('seat  of  Kablr*),  Feudatory 
State,  46a  ;  hill,  forest,  and  open  plain 
of  black  soil,  46a ;  kodon  the  principal 
crop,  463 ;  cadastral  survey  and  regu- 
lar assessment,  463;  revenue,  tribute, 
and  expenditure,  463  ;  head-quarters  of 
same  name,  54  miles  from  railway, 


official  centre  of  Kablrpanthi  sect, 
46a ;  a  fine  old  temple,  decorated  and 
inscribed,  at  Chhapn,  463. 

Kelod,  town  in  Nagpur  District,  with 
cotton  and  brass  industry,  354. 

Ken  river,  tributary  of  Junma,  18a. 

Kerosene  oil,  from  Bomlmy,  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  lighting,  303,  390 
et  passim  \  industry  of  making  vesKls 
from  emp^  oil-tins,  404,  405. 

Khairagarh,  Feudatory  State,  travened 
by  Bengal-NSgpur  Railway,  458,  459 ; 
head-quarters  at  Khairagarh  village. 
458 ;  the  ruling  Raja  a  Nagvansi  I^j- 
put,  45S;  58  per  cent,  of  area  culti- 
vated, 459 ;  its  black  and  yellow  soils, 
with  kodon  as  principal  crop,  459; 
assessment  based  on  cadastral  forvey, 
459 1  revenue,  tribute,  and  expenditure, 

459»  4^. 

Khandwi,  tahstl  of  Nimir  District,  386. 

Khandwa  town,  «  railway  station  and 
junction,  391 ;  its  export  of  raw  cotton, 
cotton  and  other  fiictories»  393  ;  water- 
worlcs,  39a  ;  of  old  the  junction  of  the 
two  great  roads  from  Northern  and 
Westem  India  to  the  Deccan,  391  ; 
now  and  formerly  a  seat  of  Jain  wor- 
ship, 391. 

Khafa,  picturesquely  situated  town  in 
Nagpur  District,  with  decreasing  popu- 
lation and  trade,  354. 

Kherla,  fort  with  tomb  and  remains, 
formerly  head-quarters  of  a  Gond 
dynasty,  14,  395. 

Khonds,  a  Dravidian  forest  tribe,  130- 
133;  their  total  number,  habiut. 
Animism  of  most,  and  speech,  130; 
their  own  name  possibly  from  Telugu 
for  <  mountain,'  130 ;  probably  abori- 
gines, 130 ;  no  strict  endogamy,  130, 
but  numerous  exoganious  and  usually 
totemistic  septs  and  subsepts,  131 ;  the 
divisions  of  the  Khonds  of  the  plains 
based  on  social  practices  rather  than 
caste,  <  the  shaved,* '  the  buffalo-eaters,' 
<  the  naked,'  &c,  131 ;  symbolical  cus- 
toms at  marriage,  131,  traces  of  poly- 
andry, 131,  at  birth,  133,  at  death,  the 
bringing  back  of  the  soul  on  the  tenth 
day,  and  placing  it  in  a  family  comer, 
13a ;  their  religion,  with  a  pantheon 
of  84,  13a,  133;  the  substitutes  for 
human  sacrifices,  13a ;  apparent  belief 
in  transmigration,  13a  ;  good  husband- 
men, warriors,  and  hunters,  133 ;  im- 
provident and  fond  of  drink,  133; 
their  armed  rising  (1883)  against  an 
oppressive  caste  and  human  sacrifices, 
133;  their  language  has  no  written 
character,  133.  See  also  under  Castes 
in  each  District. 

Khurai,  iahsil  o(  Saugor  District,  1 78. 
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Kharaiy  town  in  Sangor  District,  on  the 
railway  and  a  trade  centre,  i8o,  i8i ; 
its  colony  of  Jains  with  fine  temples, 
180. 

Khnqa,  lofty  platean  in  Jashpnr  State, 
affording  excellent  pasturage,  473. 

Kodon  and  kutki^  small  millets  of  poor 
uplands,  40,  coyer  13  per  cent,  of 
cropped  area,  40,  their  return  between 
thirtyfold  and  sixtyfold,  40.  Se6  also 
under  Agriculture  in  each  District. 

Kohli  caste,  builders  of  the  large  and 
numerous  tanks  in  '  the  lake  country,' 
383,  386.  See  also  under  Castes  in 
Districts. 

Korea,  tributary  State,  481-484;  an  ele- 
vated table-land  with  higher  abrupt 
plateaux,  483;  lai^  game  common, 
483  ;  wild  and  barren,  and  inhabited 
mainly  by  wandering  aborigines,  483, 
483 ;  extensive  forests  with  sdl^  bam- 
boo, and  with  good  pasturage,  483; 
relations  of  chief  with  British  Govern- 
ment related  by  sanads  of  1899  and 
1905,  483,  484 ;  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, 484 ;  no  schook,  no  regular  roads, 

483.  484- 
Korkfls,  a  Munda  forest  tribe,  133-136; 
their  total  number,  140,000,  and  habi- 
tats, 133 ;  their  endogamous  divisions, 

133,  their  exogamous  and  totemisttc 
septs,  named  after  trees  and  animals, 
134 ;  symbolical  customs,  at  marriage, 

134,  a  survival  of  polyandry  in  the 
embrace  between  the  bridegroom  and 
his  eldest  sister-in-law  as  a  preliminary 
ceremony,  134;  at  death,  134,  135,  the 
bringing  back  of  the  soul  in  a  piece 
of  turmeric  and  placing  it  under  the 
main  beam  of  the  house,  135,  the  sub- 
secjuent  laying  of  souls,  135;  their 
religion  professedly  Hinduism,  135 ; 
their  good  physique,  135;  poorer, 
taller,  and  dirtier  than  the  Gonds, 
135;  their  Munda  speech,  Korku,  fall- 
ing into  disuse,  136 ;  in  Nimar  District, 
378, 379. 

Kosala  {fushala^ '  happy'),  the  name  of 
two  tracts  known  in  Hindu  literature, 
163;  a  northern,  corresponding  to 
Oudh,  part  of  the  holy  land  of  Bud- 
dhism, 163;  a  southern,  or  Great 
Kosala,  about  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Mahanadi,  described  by  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
163 ;  bibliography,  163. 

Kotwar,  hill  (3,393  feet)  in  Jashpur 
Sute,  470,  473. 


Lakes,  large  natural,  at  Saugor,  181 ; 
artificial  at  Nawegaon,  381,  383,  and 
Sconi,    383 ;    *  lake  country '  of  Nfig- 


pnr  in  Wainganga  and  Bagh  valleys, 
330,  383. 

Lakhnidon,  fakstl  of  Seoni  District,  339. 

Lambarddr^  the  representative  of  the 
owners  of  a  village,  75,  collects  and 
pays  in  the  Government  revenue,  75, 
usually  also  the  mukaddofn  or  village 
headman,  75. 

Lampard,  Rev.  J.,  missionary,  his  mono- 
graph on  the  Baigas,  138  ;  the  founder 
of  the  Balaghat  Mission  among  Gonds 
and  Baigas,  401. 

Land  Record  staff,  controlled  by  the 
native  superintendent  of  a  District, 
with  revenue  inspectors  and  patwaris^ 
75,  113;  their  especial  value  in  times 
of  anxiety  for  the  harvest,  76. 

Land  revenue,  recent  settlement  of,  based 
on  cadastral  survey,  a  detailed  record 
of  tenures,  rent,  character  of  cultiva- 
tion and  soil  of  each  field,  and  on  the 
soil-unit  system,  88,  89 ;  the  resulting 
charge  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  produce, 
89;  average  rise  of  revenue,  55  per 
cent.,  89;  disturbed  and  disorganized 
by  subsequent  famine,  89,  90;  usual 
period  of  settlement  twenty  years,  90 ; 
statistics  of  revenue  receipts,  under 
Land  Revenue  Settlement  in  each  Dis- 
trict. See  also  under  Land  Revenue 
Administration  in  each  District. 

Land  revenue  and  tenures,  under  native 
rule,  83,  86,  87 ;  Maratha  assessments 
excessive  and  a  constant  source  of 
error  in  subsequent  British  settlements, 
86  et  passim ;  the  easy  assessments, 
often  in  service,  of  Haihaivansis,  still 
continued,  87. 

Languages,  a  table  of  languages  and  of 
their  speakers,  38 ;  63  per  cent  speak 
varieties  of  Hindi,  38 ;  their  distribu- 
tion, 37,  38;  aboriginal  Munda  or 
Dravidian  languages  spoken  by  only 
40  per  cent,  of  the  primitive  tribef, 
38.  See  also  under  People  in  each 
District. 

Lapse,  acquisition  (1853)  of  Nagpcr  by, 
19. 

Leather-working  industries,  60. 

Legislation,  by  the  Council  of  the 
Governor-General,  77 ;  principal  Acts 
affecting  the  Province  passed  since 
1880,  77. 

Leprosy,  eight  asvlums  for,  with  750  in- 
mates, 1 10 ;  tne  Leprosy  Act,  1 10  ; 
decreasing  in  Wardha,  333;  most 
common  in  Bilaspur  District,  433. 

Levirate,  custom  of,  by  which  a  brother 
marries  his  elder  brother's  widow,  37. 

Licences  to  sell  opium,  hemp  drugs,  and 
intoxicating  liquors,  put  up  to  auction, 

90-93. 
Literacy,  standards  of,  in  respect  of  sex. 
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nationality,  locality,  and  ca&te,  io8, 
109.  See  also  under  Edncation  in  each 
District. 

Loans,  to  agriculturists :  by  Government, 
of  late  without  interest,  for  improve- 
ments, &c.,  47,  48;  by  money-lenders 
at  high  rates,  48,  49,  who  foreclose, 
83.  See  also  under  Improvements  in 
Agricultural  Practice  in  each  District. 

Local  boards,  of  iahsilsy  their  constitu- 
tion, nominated,  elected,  and  represen- 
tative, 97 ;  their  principal  duties,  98 ; 
have  funds  allotted  to  them  by  District 
councils,  98;  transfer  of  control  of 
girls'  schools  to  Government,  106; 
village  sanitation  by,  no,  in.  See 
also  under  Local  Boards  and  Munici- 
palities in  each  District. 

L(xlht8,  a  fine  landowning  caste,  186, 
disaffected  in  the  Mutiny,  330.  See 
also  under  Castes  in  each  District. 

Lunacy,  two  asylums  for,  109,  127,  350; 
alleged  causes  of,  109,  no.  See  also 
under  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  in 
Districts. 

M. 

Magistrates,  District,  and  of  Brst,  second, 
and  third  classes,  and  honorary,  77,  78 ; 
Cantonment  at  Kamptee,  353 ;  tamin- 
dors  as,  424,  444.  See  under  District 
Subdivisions  and  Staff  in  each  District. 

>  Mahakal,'  the  great  famine  of  1803,  ^o. 

Mahanadi  ('the  great  river'),  550  miles 
long,  rising  in  Raipur  District  and 
falling  by  several  channels  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  155,  156;  its  rapid 
discharge  into  the  sea  at  flood  time, 
its  narrow  shallow  stream  else,  155, 
156 ;  its  broad  stcetches  at  Sambalpur, 
156,  its  rapids  to  Dholpur.  156,  its 
gorge  through  the  Eastern  Ghats,  156, 
reaches  the  Orissa  delta  near  Cuttack 
city,  156;  its  great  affluent,  the  Seo- 
nath,  and  others,  156;  its  numerous 
divaricating  and  interlacing  offshoots 
in  the  delta,  156,  157;  navigable  for 
120  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  little 
used  now  ^ince  the  railway,  157  ;  em- 
banked in  the  delta,  158;  project  of 
an  irrigating  canal  in  Raipur,  157 ; 
elaborate  Orissa  canals  for  irrigation 
and  navigation  in  the  delu,  157,  158; 
Chhattisgarh  Division  in  its  upper 
basin,  410. 

Mahanadi  river  (the  less),  an  affluent  of 
the  Son,  144, 195. 

Mahars,  a  menial,  impure  caste,  and  so 
treated  at  the  village  well  and  school, 
342,  386.  See  also  under  Castes  in 
Districts. 

Mahasamund,  tahsil  of  Raipur  District, 
with  large  taminddri  estates,  427. 


Makud  {Bassia  UUi/blia),  an  important 
and  handsome  tree  of  the  open,  9,  54  ; 
exports  of  flowers,  63 ;  country  liquor 
mostly  distilled  from,  92.  Ses  also 
under  Forests  and  Conuneroe  m  Dis- 
tricts. 

Maikala  (or  Mekala),  a  hOl  range 
of  moderate  (2,000  feet)  height  that 
links  together  the  Vlndh3ran  and  Sat- 
puri  systems,  142 ;  the  source  of  the 
Narbadi  and  Son,  142;  the  sanctity 
and  extent  of  its  forests,  143,  143 ;  iu 
mythology,  143. 

Mailan,  hill  (4,024  feet)  in  Suigoji  State, 

477- 

Main{^,  magnificent  table-land  in  Sur- 
guji  State,  477 ;  well  watered,  afford- 
ing excellent  summer  pasturage,  478. 

Makrai,  Feudatory  Sute,  mostly  low 
hills,  448,  449 ;  head-quarters  at  Mak- 
rai (15  miles  from  railway  station), 
with  old  hill-fort,  448;  ruling  lamily 
RSj  Gonds  claiming  great  antiquity, 
448;  details  of  population,  crops,  re- 
venue, expenditure,  &c.,  448,  449 ;  no 
tribute  paid,  449. 

Malaria,  its  alleged  mortality,  33,  34 ; 
virulent  form  of,  prevalent  in  Mandla 
District,  in  monsoon  and  autumn 
months,  315;  in  BetQl,  395;  usual  in 
the  rice  DistricU  of  Cbindft^  365, 
Bhandira,  383,  Bftlagfaat,  308,  Raipar, 
417,  Bilaspur,  431  ;  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  failure  to  colonize  Baihar  taksU 
in  Ball^hat,  399. 

MdlgUM&rty  the  common  proprietary  ten* 
ure  of  land  in  the  Province,  83,  305 ; 
held  under  Hindu  law  of  paititioii,  84 ; 
its  large  area,  84. 

Mand,  tributary  of  Mahinadl  rirer, 
its  fertile  valley  in  Udaipnr  State,  479. 

MSndhata,  picturesque  village  and  iunoiis 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  Nimir  District, 
on  the  bank  and  a  hill  island  of 
the  Narbada,  392 ;  modem  and  ruins 
of  ancient  temples,  293 ;  horses  offered 
at  the  great  annual  fair  to  Siva,  393, 
their  proverbial  value,  293;  niodem 
discontinuance  of  religious  suicide,  393. 

Mandla,  District  in  Jubbulpore  Divi- 
sion, 313-337;  the  most  easterly  of 
the  Satpura  plateau  Districts,  313;  a 
wild,  hilly,  well-watered,  and  generally 
fertile  coimtry,  213,  214  ;  game  plenti- 
ful, save  in  the  country  of  the  Baigas, 
315;  climate  cool  ami  pleasant,  but 
virulent  malaria  prevalent  in  wet  sea- 
sons, 315  ;  its  history  under  the  Gond 
Rajput  dynasty  of  Gariia-Mandla  from 
the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  315, 
3i6 ;  under  the  Mughals  and  Marithas, 
316,  317 ;  annexed  (1818)  by  the 
British,  317;   disturbances  doling  the 
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Mutiny,  217;  archaeology,  217;  60 
percent  of  population  Animists,  a  18; 
the  Gonds  and  the  Baigas,  a  18,  aip; 
the  peculiar  cultivation  of  rice,  a  20; 
its  extensive  sal  and  mixed  (bamboo) 
forests,  221;  exports  of  wheat,  rice, 
oilseeds,  and  f  J/,  222 ;  ^r  from  Cawn- 
pore  undersells  the  local  article,  222; 
most  of  the  trade  passes  over  the  only 
metalled  road  to  Jnbbulpore,  223 ; 
distress  from  famme  of  1896-7  very 
severe,  of  1899-1900  not  severe,  223; 
last  land  revenue  settlement  (1888) 
higher  by  64  per  cent,  than  that  of 
1868,  and  yet  light,  224;  a  ^sh 
settlement  in  process  after  new  cadas- 
tral survey,  224 ;  bibliography,  225. 

MandU  tcUisU,  225,  226. 

MandlS  town,  head-quarters  of  the 
District,  in  a  loop  of  the  Narbada 
river,  226;  capital  (1670)  of  the 
Garha-Mandla  dynasty,  226;  their 
palace  and  fort,  taken  by  assault 
(1818)  from  the  Marithas  by  the 
Britbh,  226;  its  principal  inonstry 
in  bell-metal,  227. 

Manganese,  places  of  its  occurrence,  58, 
lately  an  important  industry,  58,  and 
a  staple  export,  203,  346 ;  output  and 
hands,  58.  See  also  untUr  Minerals 
and  Commerce  in  Districts. 

Manure,  its  partial  sources  and  insufficient 
(quantity,  43,  44;  used  principally  in 
noe  and  coiXon-jowHr  cultivation,  43, 
344  et  passim.    See  also  under  Im- 

Erovements  in  Agricultural  Practice  in 
districts. 

Marithas,  their  easy  conquest  of  Gond- 
wana,  16,  17,  167, 197,  216,  270,  289, 
434  et  passim  \  their  alliances  against 
the  British,  defeats  and  final  subjec- 
tion, 18,  19,  equitable  land  assessment 
before  Treaty  of  Deogaon,  18,  348 ; 
their  subsequent  rack-renting,  18,  49, 
175  et  passim;  their  juster  rule  and 
taxation  (1830-53),  425,  but  not  al- 
ways and  everywhere,  373;  the  last, 
also  the  worst,  period,  191  ;  their 
numerous  petty  imposts,  79,  80 ;  their 
sale  of  widows,  224;  the  dependence 
and  decay  of  their  old  nobility,  ex- 
travagant and  ill  educated,  341.  See 
under  History  and  Castes  in  Districts; 
see  also  Appa  Sihib,  Bhonslas,  and 
Ra^hun. 

^larbTe  Kocks,  the  well-known  gorge  of 
the  Narbada  river,  in  Jubbulpore  Dis> 
irict,  211,  212;  on  a  hill  near,  a 
modem  temple,  and  curious  remains 
of  statuary,  mostly  four-armed  god- 
desses, 212;  the  bathing  faur  in  No- 
vember, 212. 

Markandi,  vilbge   in   Chanda  District, 


remarkable  for  picturesque  group  of 
temples,  379,  380. 

Marria^,  number  of  married  and  un- 
mamed,  25;  age  of  at,  girls  do  and 
must  marry  much  earlier  than  boys, 
25,  a6;  marriage  of  very  young  not 
consummated  till  adolescence,  a6; 
growing  tendency  to  postpone,  a6; 
generally  arranged  by  parents,  a6; 
elaborate  and  varying  rites  and  cere- 
monies of,  26,  their  social  importance 
and  costliness,  a6;  polygamy,  26,  27, 
401 ;  polyandry,  vestiges  of,  131,  134; 
divorce,  27,  among  Baigas  by  breaking 
a  straw,  1 28  ;  customs  and  ceremonies 
at,  among  primitive  tribes,  128,  131, 
134,  161,  102. 

Material  condition  of  the  people,  52,53; 
of  cultivators,  best  in  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts, 52,  elsewhere  improvement 
checked  by  famhies,  52 ;  the  mean 
annual  cost  of  food  and  dress  of  an 
ordinary  cultivator  and  his  family, 
Rs.  32,  52,  the  value  of  his  house  and 
furniture,  Rs.  35,  52  ;  a  clerk  with  an 
income  of  from  Rs.  360-480  spends 
about  Rs.  300  on  food,  dress,  rent,  and 
service,  53 ;  the  general  rise  of  com- 
fort in  towns,  53.  See  also  Prices  and 
Wages. 

Medical  institutions,  109-Tii;  their  un- 
broken progress  since  1861  traced  in 
Statistical  Table  XVI  (p.  127),  lop; 
principal  hospitals,  general  and  for 
women,  109;  limatic  and  leper  asy- 
lums, 109,  110;  vaccination,  not  un- 
popular, 1x0;  sale  of  quinine,  110; 
village  sanitation,  110,  ixi;  a  table 
of  statistics,  medical  and  financial,  of 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  lunatic 
asylums,  and  vaccination  from  1881 
to  1904,  127.  See  also  under  Hos- 
pitals and  DispeuFaries  in  each  District. 

Metal,  industries  of,  60;  large  imports 
of,  a  sure  sign  of  prosperity,  64. 

Mills  and  factories :  cotton,  for  spinning, 
weaving,  ginning,  and  pressmg,  61, 
203,  210 ;  statistics  of  looms,  spindles, 
and  hands,  61  ;  gun-carriage  factory 
for  all  India  at  Jubbulpore,  61 ;  other 
factories,  61;  their  mfluence  upon 
wages  of  labour,  62.  See  also 
under  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Dis- 
tricts. 

Mines  and  minerals,  56-59;  coal,  56, 
57;  iron,  58;  manganese,  58;  lime 
and  sandstones,  58;  distribution  of 
im worked,  58,  59. 

Mohgaon  town,  once  a  municipality,  in 
Chhindwara  District,  318;  with  weav- 
ing and  ginning  of  cotton,  318. 

Mohpa,  town  in  Nagpur  District  with 
cotton  and  garden  industry,  354,  355. 
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Money-lenders,  rates  of  interest  charged 
by,  48 ;  the  large  transfer  of  lands  to, 
49t  83,  restricted  by  Tenancy  Act 
(1898),  83;  school  children  taught  to 
understand  their  accounts,  106;  have 
founded  ruling  families  of  Nandgaon 
and  Chhulkhadan  States,  455,  460. 

Monsoon,  south-west,  advancing  (June  xo) 
and  retreating  (latter  half  of  October), 
rainfall  of,  la;  advancing  £Edrly  reli- 
able, retreating  most  capricious,  69. 

Mosques:  at  Narsinghghar,  185,  £ur- 
hanpur,  ai,  aSj),  a9o;  at  Asirgarh, 
since  a  barrack,  a88. 

Mowar,  agricultuial  town  in  Nagpur 
District,  355. 

Mudhojl,  regent  and  usurper  of  Nagpur, 
see  Appa  Sahib. 

Mughal  empire,  the,  its  nominal  hold  as 
suzerain  of  the  Gond  kingdoms,  15,  16, 
333,  434;  its  actual  territory  in  the 
Province,  16 ;  greatly  embellished  and 
improved  BurhSnpur,  389.  See  also 
under  History  in  Districts. 

Muhammadans,  number  of,  30 ;  architec- 
ture of,  ai ;  education  among,  107, 
108.  Su  Religious  Census  of  each 
Division,  and  under  the  People  of 
each  District. 

MukaddamSf  exercise  the  usual  duties  of 
village  headmen,  75,  elect  a  represen- 
tative to  District  councils  and  Local 
boards,    97,    often    also   lambarddrs^ 

75. 

MulUi,  upland  tahsfl  of  Betul  District, 
with  a  sacred  tank,  the  reputed  source 
of  the  Tapt!  river,  and  sacred  town  or 
vUlage,  304. 

Munda  tribes,  their  language  and  num- 
bers, a8,  a9;  customs  of  the  KorkQs, 
who  speak  KQrkQ,  a  Munda  tongue, 
133-136;  legends  and  traditions  of 
their  expulsion  to  the  hills  by  the 
Gonds  of  Chhattlsgarh,  417. 

Mungcll,  iahstt  of  Bilaspur  District,  with 
zaniinddri  estates,  444,  445. 

Mungeli  town,  a  centre  of  trade,  of 
growing  importance,  446,  447. 

Municipalities  (43  in  number),  their  in- 
troduction in  1864,  95;  enrlier  and 
present  municipalities,  their  differ- 
ences, 95,  a  wider  sphere  and  less 
prominence  of  ex-officio  element  in 
later,  95 ;  their  large  elected  element, 
95, 96 ;  recent  and  proposed  further  re- 
duction of  their  number,  95 ;  popular 
apathy  in  respect  of^  96;  the  good 
work  done  by  native  gentlemen,  96; 
their  sanitary  and  other  work,  95,  96, 
laa  ;  items  of  income,  mainly  octroi, 
and  expenditure,  96,  i  aa ;  their  expendi- 
ture on  education,  108,  on  medical 
institutions,    127.      See    also    under 


Local  Boards  afid   Municipalities  ia 
each  District. 
Munsifs,  courts  of,  their  dvil  jnriadictioo, 

J  7.    See  also  under  Civil  aiid  Criminal 
ustioe  in  eadi  District. 
Murwara,  tahsil  of  Jubbalpore  District, 

308. 
Murwara  town,  a  leading  goods  station 
on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  aia  ;  six- 
teen  lime  factories,  paint  and   floor 
mills,    and    sandstone    quarries,   a  13, 

ai3. 

Mutiny,  the,  northern  Districts  alooe 
seriously  disturbed,  ao;  did  not  cross 
the  Narbadi  river,  148;  British  rest- 
dents  occupied  and  held  fort  and  town 
of  Saugor  for  eight  months,  168;  dis- 
turbance at  Damoh  and  loyalty  of 
native  troops,  1S5 ;  defence  of  Job- 
bulpore  Residency,  execution  of  de- 
posed Gond  iUya  and  his  son,  197 ; 
desertion  and  sobseqaent  defeat  of 
native  troops,  197,  317;  rising  of  the 
Lodhis  in  Seoul,  330;  at  Nagpor, 
339»  340 »  1°  ChSnda  District  rising 
put  down  with  aid  of  tamimddr  of 
Ahiri,  365  ;  aid  rendered  and  rewarded 
of  Raja  of  Raigarfa,  465,  and  of  diief 
of  Surguji,  480.  See  also  under 
History  in  each  District. 

Myrabolams,  an  important  minor  pro- 
duct of  forests  and  article  of  export, 

321. 

N. 

Nigpur  Division,  330, 331 ;  a  great  plain 
at  the  southern  base  of  the  Satporas 
with  a  strip  of  hills,  330,  two  pros- 
perous cotton-growing  Districts  in  the 
valley  of  the  Wardha,  330,  three  rice- 
crowing  DistricU  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wainganga,  320;  statistics  of  area, 
population,  and  land  revenue  of  each 
District,  and  of  nationality,  religion, 
towns,  villa^,  of  Division,  330,  331. 

Nagpur  District,  in  NSgpor  Division, 
335-361 ;  mostly  an  undulating  plain 
traversed  by  low  hills,  well  watered, 
and  much  very  fertile,  335,  336, 543 ; 
largely  cultivated  and  poor  in  game, 
337i  334;  mtetesting  geology,  336; 
intensely  hot  in  summer,  montly  hot 
in  September,  otherwise  not  unpleasant, 
337 ;  history  under  Bakht  Buland  and 
the  first  four  Bhonslas.  337*  33^1  34^ : 
the  aggression  of  the  fiAh  against  the 
BritiiE(i8o3),  defeat  and  deprivatioo, 
338,  339 ;  his  radc-renting  of  hb  di- 
minished territory,  339,  3^,  349 ;  the 
double-dealing,  usurpation,  and  de- 
position of  the  regent,  Appa  Sahib, 
33^)  339;  ^"^^  £ilure  of  heirs  and 
lapse  (1853)  of  territory  to  British, 
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339;  abortive  rising  dnring  the  Ma- 
^i°Ti  339»  340*  principal  hud-holding 
and  other  castes,  341,  342  ;  jowar  and 
cotton  staple  and  increasing  crops, 
343,  recent  decrease  of  rice  crop,  343 ; 
extensive  garden  crops,  343;  output 
and  export  of  manganese,  345,  346 ; 
cotton,  silk,  and  dyeing  indnstries  and 
factories,  345,  346 ;  export  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  oranges,  346;  inadequate 
supply  of  railways,  347 ;  famines,  347, 
348 ;  fluctuating  land  settlements,  348, 
349;  seven  municipal  towns,  350; 
bibliography,  350. 

Nagpur  tahstt^  cotton  and  jowdr  princi- 
pal crops,  350,  351. 

Nagpur  dty,  capital  of  the  Province  and 
head-quarters  of  District,  355-358  ;  the 
meeting-point  of  two  railways,  355; 
on  a  somewhat  low  site  and  naturally 
subject  to  waterlogging,  355,  356 ;  its 
steady  increase  in  population,  trade, 
and  importance,  353,  355>  357; 
founded  (r.  1700)  bv  Bakht  Buland, 
and  after  capital  of  the  Bhonslas,  355 ; 
the  great  reservoir  of  AmbSjheri,  twice 
enlarged,  supplying  abundant  water  to 
the  upper  and  lower  city  and  the  civil 
station,  356 ;  projected  system  of  sur- 
face drainage,  356 ;  its  public  gardens, 
356;  municipality  since  1864,  35^!  ^^ 
cotton  mills  and  factories  and  liand- 
.  weaving,  357;  the  residence  of  the 
Commissioner  and  of  the  Provincial 
heads  of  department!,  &c.,  357 ;  its 
numerous  public  institutions,  adminis- 
trative, corrective,  religious,  and  medi- 
cal, 357,  358  ;  its  primary,  secondarv, 
and  normal  schools,  358  ;  the  Victoria 
Technical  Institute,  357 ;  Agricultural 
and  Engineering  classes,  357 ;  colleges 
for  degrees  in  Arts  and  Law,  358. 

Names,  members  of  higher  castes  have 
two,  ceremonial  and  ordinary,  36 ;  sur- 
names confined  to  Marathas,  36. 

Nandgaon,  Feudatory  State  (since  1865), 
455-458  ;  some  hill  and  forest,  mostly 
fertile  black  soil,  455;  traversed  by 
Bengal -Nagpur  Railway,  457;  ruling 
family  celibate  Bairagis,  455;  first 
ruler  or  mahant  (devotee)  a  money- 
lender, 455 ;  former  devolution  of  rule 
by  adoption  of  chtld  or  disciple,  455  ; 
marriage  of  seventh  ruler  or  mahant 
and  recognition  (1879)  o^  ^^^  ^^  ^X 
Government,  456  ;  63  per  cent,  of  area 
cultivated,  Mrith  rice  as  principal  crop, 
456  ;  Raj*  Nandgaon,  the  capital,  456; 
cadastral  survey  and  revised  settlement, 
457 1  revenue,  tribute,  and  expenditure, 

457- 
Narbada  (the  Rewa  of  the  sacred  epics 
and  Namados  of  Ptolemy),  one  of  the 


most  important  rivers  in  India,  801 
miles  long,  145,  discharging  by  an 
estuary  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambav,  146 ; 
its  source,  falls,  and  course  through 
Marble  Rocks,  211,  a  12,  between  the 
Vindhyas  and  Satpuras,  through  forests 
and  two  alluvial  basins,  146,  147;  its 
drainage  of  36,000  square  miles  and 
tributaries,  147;  its  liability  to  floods 
and  limited  navigation,  147 ;  its  deep 
bed  making  it  useless  for  irrigation, 
147;  its  extraordinary  sanctity,  rival- 
ling, and  locally  surpassing,  that  of 
the  Ganges,  147;  the  innumerable 
temples  and  places  of  pilgrimage  on 
iU  bauks,  I48 ;  the  high  religious 
efficacy  of  walking  from  Broach  to 
its  source  up  one  bank,  and  bade  down 
the  other,  148 ;  held  to  be  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Deccan  and  Hindu- 
stan, X48 ;  the  significance  of  it  as  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Mutiny  and  of 
Tantia  Topi's  raid  (1858)  across,  148. 

Narkher,  town  in  Nagpur  District,  358. 

Narsinghpur,  District  in  Nerbudda  Divi- 
sion, 242-254  ;  generally  a  fertile  tract 
of  black  soil  lying  between  Narbada 
river  and  Satpura  Hills,  24a ;  climate 
healthy  and  pleasant,  243 ;  its  history 
under  Goods  of  Mandla,  Mughals, 
Marathas,  and  British  (18 18),  243,  244, 
during  Bundela  rising  (1842)  and  the 
Mutiny,  244;  the  fort  of  Clmuragarh, 
243;  limits  of  cultivation  reached, 
247 ;  the  embankment  of  wheat-fields, 
347 ;  coal  and  iron  mines,  248 ;  wheat 
the  staple  product  and  export,  249; 
famines,  249,  250;  obstacles  to  fair 
and  long  settlements,  250, 251 ;  biblio- 
graphy, 252. 

Narsinghpur  tahsili  252,  253. 

Narsinghpur  town,  head-quarters  of  Dis- 
trict, 253,  254;  on  the  railway  with 
increasing  trade,  254 ;  named  after  the 
temple  of  Narsingh,  254 ;  the  sudden 
floods  of  its  river,  254 ;  its  printing 
press  and  vernacular  periodicals,  254. 

Natives,  employment  of,  in  administra- 
tion, 74-76. 

Nerbudda  {Narbada)  Division,  with 
head-quarters  at  HoshangabSd,  241, 
242;  statistics  of  the  area,  population, 
and  land  revenue  of  each  of  its  five  Dis- 
tricts, 241 ;  the  small  increase  in  its 
population  (1881-91)  due  to  close  cul- 
tivation and  limited  expansion  possible 
in  the  fertile  valley,  241,  subsequent 
(1891- 1 901)  decrease  due  to  failures 
of  crops,  241 ;  religions  census  of 
Division,  241,  242. 

Newspapers  and  books,  a  recent  develop- 
ment, 109;  11  papers  issued  in  Hindi 
and  MarathI,  of  small  circulation  and 
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circumspect  tone,  loo,  210;  of  34 
original  works  published  in  1903, 
nearly  all  poetical  (a  majority)  or  re- 
ligions or  philological,  109;  Hind! 
.A^cultaral  Gazette,  44,  326. 

Nimar,  District  in  Nerbudda  Division, 
373-393;  north,  part  of  Narbada 
valley,  centre  Sktpuri  range,  south 
Tapti  valley,  273,  274;  the  enormous 
thickness  of  the  trap,  274 ;  the  bison 
in  the  forests  preserved,  275;  climate 
healthy,  275;  its  important  position 
on  the  main  route  between  Hindu- 
stan and  the  Deccan,  275 ;  history  of 
the  FarGki  dynasty  (1387-1600)  and 
of  prosperity  under  the  Mughals, 
275,  270,  284,  of  oppression  jinder 
the  Marathas  (1670)  and  dudng 
the  time  of  trouble  (1800-18),  276, 
284;  ceded  (1818)  to  British,  ^6; 
archaeology,  277;  ootton  ^he  gieat 
and  increasing  crop,  275,  280,  sup- 
planting less  profitable  jowfir^  280; 
the  famous  breed  of  bullocks,  280; 
special  irrigation  from  wells  of  spring 
crops,  281 ;  forests  containing  teak 
cover  nearly  half  the  area,  281,  their 
partial  disforestation  in  favour  of  culti- 
vation, 281 ;  the  demand  of  factories 
for  fuel,  281,  282  ;  exports  especially 
of  raw  cotton  and  cotton-seed,  282; 
118  miles  of  railway,  62  of  metalled 
roads,  282,  283 ;  famines,  283 ;  Cap- 
tain Forsyth's  the  first  satisfactory 
settlement,  284,  285;  the  District  at 
the  head  of  the  Province  in  education, 
285,  286 ;  bibliography,  286. 

Normal  schools,  i<^,  107. 

O. 

Occupancy  and  non-ooci^ancy  tenures  of 
land,  85,  86. 

Occupations,  75  per  cent,  of  population 
engaged  in  agriculture,  31,  number  and 
percentage  engaged  in  several  occupa- 
tions, 31,  32;  66,000  religious,  most 
supported  by  charity,  137,000  beggars, 
32.  S€€  also  under  Castes  and  Ckcu- 
pations  in  each  District. 

Octroi,  the  main  head  of  mtmidpal  re- 
ceipts, 96  et  pctssim» 

Oilseeds,  cover  11  per  cent,  of  cropped 
area,  41 , 1 16  ;  til  {Sesanmm  mdicum\ 
its  area  lately  doubled,  41,  its  return 
between  thirtyfold  and  a  hundredibld, 
42;  linseed,  its  shrinking  area,  ex- 
hausting crop,  and  huge  return  up  to 
more  than  two  hundredfold,  42  ;  lai^ 
exports  of  linseed,  /iV,  and  cotton-ie^, 
^3}  203,  282.  See  also  under  h^oxX- 
ture  and  Commerce  in  Districts. 

Opium,  growth  of  poppy  prohibited  since 
1879,  9<5;  regulations  for  its  sale  by 


vended  licence,  90,  91 ;  statistics  of 
consumption  and  revenue,  91 ;  its  use 
diminished  by  famines,  91 ;  lai^gcly 
smuggled  from  Native  States,  91. 

Oranges,  growth  and  export  of,  in  Nag- 
pur,  343,  346,  357.  See  also  undtr 
Gardens,  and  under  Agricnltiire  in 
Districts. 

Oriya,  language  of  Orissa,  the  number  and 
place  of  its  speakers,  28 ;  Raigarh,  the 
border-line  between  it  and  Chnttis- 
garhl,  466. 

P. 

Pachmarhi  (3,500  feet),  town,  sanitarinm, 
and  cantonment  in  Hoshangabcul  Dis- 
trict, 271,  272,  32  miles  by  mail  road 
from  Piparia  railway  station,  271 ;  a 
plateau  of  the  Sitpuras,  with  gorges 
and  ravines,  271 ;  its  area  of  23  square 
miles  managed  and  kept  as  a  park  or 
forest,  271 ;  affords  only  partial  rdicf 
from  jthe  heat  of  the  plains,  272 ;  a  con- 
valescent d<^pdt,  school  of  miKketry  and 
of  instruction  for  officers,  272 ;  the '  five 
huts '  or  caves  from  which  the  nanae  is 
derived,  271. 

PSndhuma,  town  on  the  river  Jim  in 
Chhindwara  District,  318;  its  weaving 
and  factories  of  cotton,  318;  the  curi- 
ous custom  of  its  struggle  with  a 
neighbouring  village  for  a  tree  embedded 
in  the  river,  318. 

PaUli  or  village  headman,  his  position 
under  the  Marathas,  391 ;  often  a  Brah- 
man, and  converted  into  an  hereditary 
landlord  by  British,  285,  391. 

Patwarif  village  surveyor  aind  accountant, 
prepares  the  annual  returns,  76 ;  4:927 
m  number,  one  to  8  villages,  75,  subor- 
dinate to  Revenue  inspector,  75;  his 
part  in  preparation  and  maintenance 
of  the  cadastral  survey,  village  record, 
and  rent-toll,  112;  often  a  Bcihman, 

a.59- 
PaunI,  town  in  BhandSia  District,  395; 
fort  stormed  (181 8)   by  the  British, 

395- 

Pench,  river  of  NSgpnr,  joins  the  Kanhin 
and  finally  the  vV  ainganga,  306,  336. 

Pench  and  Kanhan  coal-fields,  313. 

Phallou,  river  of  vallev  of  Stngrimpor, 
182 ;  the  Katas,  a  cleft  in  the  hUls  by 
which  it  joins  Narbada,  182. 

Physical  aspects  of  Province,  nataral 
divisions  of  upland  and  plain,  2,  5; 
river 8ystem,4;  icenery,4,5;  geology, 
6-8;  bctany,  8,9;  fiauna,  10,  11; 
meteorology,  11-13. 

Pindari  freebooters,  sacked  Saugor,  167, 
Chhapara  (in  Seoni)  with  awful  slasgh- 
ter,  230;  in  Mandli,  217,  their  depre- 
dations in  Hoshangabad,  258,  in  Kiair, 
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176,  their    extirpation  (18 17),    276;. 
village  mnd  forts,  memorials  of,  $21, 

339- 

Plague,  first  serioos  epidemic  in  1903,  its 
heavy  mortality,  23,  24;  present  aban- 
donment of  compnlsory  measures  as 
unpopular  and  ineffectual,  24 ;  outbreak 
(1898)  at  Hin^anghat,  333;  plague 
riot  (1899)  at  Nagpur,  355. 

Police,  under  an  Inspector- General,  100 ; 
its  development  and  constitation,  100, 
number,  |»y,  arms,  personnel,  local  and 
class  sources,  and  training  of  officers 
and  constables,  100,  101 ;  reasons  why 
it  does  not  attract  a  good  class  of  men, 
10 1 ;  identification  by  anthropometry 
and  finger-print  system,  10 1 ;  village 
watchmen  \kotwdrs\  their  duties,  xoi, 
102 ;  statistics  of  cognizable  crime, 
102,  of  numbers  and  pay  of  police 
staff,  124.  See  also  under  Police  and 
Jails  in  each  District. 

Polyandry,  traces  of,  among  Khonds,  131 ; 
among  Korkus,  134.  ^ 

Polygamy,  among  Hindus  rare,  26 ; 
among  cultivating  castes  bigamy  com- 
mon and  advantageous,  27;  among 
primitive  tribes,  an  indication  of 
wealth,  27,  401. 

Ponwars,  an  industrious  agricultural 
caste,  232,  particularly  skilled  in  the 
growing  of  rice  and  irrigation,  386, 
399.  See  also  under  Castes  in  Dis- 
tricts. 

Population,  nearly  11  millions,  85  per 
cent,  in  British  Districts,  21 ;  its  de- 
crease (after  steady  increase)  in  decade 
ending  1901,  22,  due  to  famines,  scar- 
city, and  cholera,  22  et  passim ;  a  table 
of  area,  towns  and  villages,  urban 
population,  males  and  females,  density 
in  each  British  District,  and  each  Feu- 
datorv  State  with  totals,  114,  115. 
Population  of  each  takstl  given  under 
the  People  in  each  District. 

Postal  business,  details  and  statistics  of, 
69, 119;  the  service  and  its  buildings 
belong  to  an  Imperial  department  with 
Provincial  representatives,  74,  69,  99. 
Pottery  industry,  61,  203. 
Pranhita  river,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Wardha  and  Wainganga,  tributary 
of  the  Godavari,  72  miles  long,  151. 
Prices,  51*  52  ;  a  table  of  average  prices 
(1880-1904)  of  food-.grains  and  salt, 
117;  the  variations  in  prices  due  to 
famines  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and 
other  causes  of  demand,  51,  steadied 
by  improved  conmiunications,  52  ;  their 
movements  generally  favourable  to  the 
people,  52,  7« ;  rise  in  articles  of  agri- 
cultural production,  fall  in  those  of 
consumption,  52;  prices  or  ooit   of 


wells,  45,  of  kine,  bullocks,  and  buffa- 
loes, 46,  of  ponies,  sheep,  and  goats, 
47 ;  interest  on  loans,  48 ;  rents,  50,  53  ; 
wages,  51 ;  prices  of  dress,  52,  53,  of 
country  cart^  69;  famine  prices  of 
grains,  70-72,  one  child  for  xo  lb.,  71 ; 
of  opium,  €K> ;  wholesale  of  spirits,  92 ; 
of  gdnja  (hemp),  93. 

Printing  loesses  (1904),  26  in  ten  Dis- 
tricts, 109. 

Public  Works  department,  controlled  by 
a  Chief  Engineer,  98 ;  Provincial  roads 
and  buildings,  99;  sanitation,  99;  a 
separate  division  for  the  construction 
of  roads  in  the  Chattisgarh  States,  99, 
100;  average  expenditure,  99,  100. 
See  aiso  under  District  Subdivisions 
and  Staff  in  each  District. 

Pnlgaon  ('bridge-village*),  a  new  and 
growing  town  in  Wardha  District,  334, 
on  the  railway  and  an  important  centre 
of  cotton  trade,  334. 

Pulses,  gram  and  other,  cover  15  per  cent, 
of  cropped  area,  41, 1 16 ;  grown  alone, 
mixed,  or  in  rotation  with  other  crops, 
41 ;  eightfold  return  of  gram,  41.  See 
also  under  Chief  Agricultural  Statistics 
and  Crops  in  each  District. 


Quinine,  increasing  retail  sale  of,  1 10. 

R. 

Raghuj!  (Bhonsla  of  Berar)  I  (d.  1755), 
called  in  by  and  finally  supplanted 
Gond  rulers  of  Nagpur,  337,  338; 
founded  and  greatly  extended  the  Ma- 
ratha  kingdom  of  Magpur,  17,  18 ;  the 
strength  and  source  of  his  army,  18 ; 
his  unscrupulous  ambition  and  charac- 
teristics, 18, 338 ;  general  prosperity  of 
his  country  and  people,  338. 

RaghnjI  II,  of  Nagpur,  joined  (1803) 
Sindhia  against  the  British,  18,  338 ; 
defeated  at  Assaye  and  Argaon,  18, 
338;  compelled  to  cede  territory  by 
Treaty  of  Deogaon  and  accept  a  Resi- 
dent, 18;  became  after  the  treaty  the 
big  Bania  of  his  people,  i8,  339,  348, 
349 ;  loyalty  of  his  widow  to  British 
during  Mutiny,  340. 

RaghnjI  III,  the  last  and  heirless  (1853) 
prince  of  Nagpur,  19,  339.  See  also 
Bhonslas. 

Raigarh,  Feudatory  State,  traversed  by 
£ngal  Nagpur  Railway,  465 ;  hills  and 
forest,  with  some  black,  much  yellow 
rice  soil,  465, 466 ;  32  per  cent,  of  area 
culrivated  with  rice  as  its  principal 
crop,  466 ;  cadastral  survey  and  regular 
assessment,  466 ;  revenue,  tribute,  and 
expenditure,  467;   the  ruling  family, 
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Raj  Gonds,  raised  to  chiefbuDship  for 
good  service  doriog  the  Mutiny ,  465. 

Raigarh  town,  capital  of  the  State, 
and  a  railway  station,  467 ;  a  growing 
trade  centre,  with  an  industry  of  tasar 
silk,  467  ;  its  old  fort,  467. 

Railways,  1,257  miles  on  broad  gauge, 
29  on  metre,  311  on  narrower  gauges, 
all  single  lines,  67 ;  three  systems  state 
lines,  leased  to  companies,  one  guaran- 
teed line,  one,  the  property  of  one  com- 
pany, leased  to  another,  65,  66;  two 
main  routes  between  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta, separated  by  Satpura  plateau, 
66 ;  other  lines  made  or  projected,  66, 
67;  communications  save  due  south 
fairly  complete,  67;  their  effect  on 
prices,  5a,  7a,  4a5 ;  their  extension  as 
protection  against  famine,  73 ;  railway 
police,  100;  railway  schools,  107  ;  the 
tendency  for  towns  with  railway  sta- 
tions to  become  centres  of  trade  at  the 
expense  of  towns  without,  174,  190, 
2i3i  333  €t  passim.  See  also  under 
Railways  and  Roads  in  Districts. 

Rainfall,  table  of  average,  113 ;  its  dates 
and  sources,  i  a,  13;  of  the  advancing 
monsoon  fairly  reliable,  of  retreating 
most  capricious,  69;  its  distribution 
usually  more  important  than  its 
amount,  13;  supplies  the  practically 
sole  sources  of  irrigation,  wells,  and 
tanks,  45 ;  harvests  entirely  dependent 
on,  69 ;  9}  inches  necessary  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  69;  rust  or  blight 
due  to  excessive  late  rains,  70,  71, 166, 
364,  339 ;  Hoshangatttld  District  never 
will  suffer  from  deficient,  possi- 
bly from  excessive,  264;  encouraged 
by  forests,  295,  417.  See  also  under 
Climate  and  Kain&ll  in  each  District. 

Raipur,  District  in  Chhattlsgarh  Division, 
414-43 1  ;  reconstituted  (1906),  414, 
415  (ft.);  in  the  plain  hemmed  in  by 
hills,  415;  its  main  rivers,  the  Maha- 
nadi  and  the  Seonath,  416;  hot  and 
malarious,  417;  its  extensive  forests, 
containing  sparse  game,  417,  4a a  ;  its 
original  Munda  races  expelled  by 
Gonds,  417;  dynasty  of  Raipur  a 
subordinate  branch  of  Haihaivansi 
dynasty  of  Ratanpur,  417;  Maratha 
annexation  (1741)  and  oppression,  418 ; 
became  (1853)  British,  418 ;  the  large 
number  of  native  (Lutheran)  Christians, 
4x9 ;  rice,  the  staple  crop  and  export, 
4ao,  423;  importance  of  linseed  and 
double  crops,  420;  proposed  extension 
of  irrigation  by  canals,  422 ;  unworked 
mineral  wealth,  4a a;  main  and  two 
narrow-gauge  railways,  4a3;  famines 
frequent,  44  per  cent,  of  population 
relieved  in  1900, 434 ;  the  rise  in  prices, 


land  revenue,  and  values  doe  to  rail- 
ways, 435 ;  bibliography,  427. 

Raipur  iahsilt  437. 

Raipur  town,  head-quarters  of  the  Chhat- 
tlsgarh Division  and  of  the  District, 
439;  a  railway  station  and  junction, 
429 ;  a  leading  commercial  town,  with 
handicraiU,  oil  and  cotton  mills,  430 ; 
water-worki,  named  after  their  diief 
contributor,  Rija  Balram  Das,  430; 
many  official  and  local  institntiaos, 
430;  its  great  antiquity,  ancient  fort, 
and  unfinished  Dudhddari  temple,  429. 

Rajim,  village  of  considerable  trade  on 
branch  railway  in  Raipur  District,  430, 
431;  its  fine  group  of  templa  uid 
annual  fair,  431. 

Raj-Nandgaon  town,  capital  of  Nind- 
gaon  State,  457,  a  railwmy  station, 
municipality,  and  centre  of  trade. 
457>  45^;  ^6  spacious  palace  and 
gardens  of  the  Raji,  457 ;  water-works, 
430,  458;  cotton  mills  and  factory, 
458.       . 

Ramgarh,  sandstone  hill  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain  in  Snrguji  State,  478 ; 
its  remarkable  natural  features  and 
architectural  remains,  gateways,  tem- 
ples, caves,  and  tunnel,  478;  biblio- 
graphy, 478. 

Ramtek,  tahsil  of  Nagpur  District,  grow- 
ing cotton  and  wheat,  351. 

Ramtek  town,  a  sacred  place,  with  many 
temples  and  tanks  and  a  religions  fair, 
35?- 

Ranljula,  hill  (3,527  ieet)  in  Jashpcr 
State,  473. 

Ratanpur,  decaymg  town  in  Bilispur 
District,  447,  long  the  capital  of 
Chhatdsgarh  and  of  the  Haihaivansi 
dynasty,  433. 434, 447 ;  lies  in  a  hollow 
and  is  unhealthy,  447 ;  ruins  of  temples, 
tanks,  &&,  covering  15  sqnare  miles, 
447* 

Record  (village)  of  rights,  rent,  and  cul- 
tivation, &c.,  of  every  field,  11  a,  an- 
nually corrected  by  paitoaris,  11a  ;  its 
importance  in  anxious  times  of  harvest, 
76. 

Reformatory  school  for  juvenile  ofienders 
at  Jubbnlpore,  loi,  307,  snccessor  of 
the  old  school  for  Thags,  an. 

Registration,  of  docnmenti,  details  and 
statistics  of^  70. 

Rehll,  iaksil  of  Sjangor  District,  178. 

Religions,  a  table  of  prindpsl  and  of 
their  adherents,  30 ;  8a  per  cent.  Hin- 
dus, 144  Animists,  30.  See  also  Reli- 
gious Census  of  ekjch  Division  mmd 
under  the  People  in  each  Disfltrict. 

Rents,  49,  50;  economic  rents  replaced 
by  deman<hi  of  land  revenne,  49; 
between   settlements  only  a   revenue 
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court  can  raise  a  tenant's  rent,  49; 
average  rentals  in  difTerent  tracts,  and 
holdings,  49,  50 ;  holdings  sublet  com- 
mand S-om  two  to  ten  times  the  revenue 
rent,  50 ;  rents  in  kind,  seldom  paid  to 
Government,  50 ;  revenue- rent  less  than 
a  tenth  of  the  produce,  89 ;  the  village 
rent-roll,  112.  Su  also  under  Land 
Revenue  Settlement  in  Districts. 

Representative,  ste  Self-government. 

Revenue,  Provincial  (1906-7),  estimated 
at  189  lakhs,  expenditure,  188  lakhs, 
81 ;  heads  of  revenue  and  expenditure, 
81,  82;  tables  of,  120,  121 ;  Land 
revenue,  82-90 ;  Miscellaneous  revenue, 
90-95.  For  land  and  total  revenue  see 
Land  Revenue  Settlement  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Revenue  inspector,  of  Land  Record  staff, 
in  control  of  palwaris^  75,  76. 

Rice,  the  most  important  crop  in  the 
Province,  covering  24  per  cent,  of 
cropped  area,  $9,  116;  the  yellow 
rice  soil,  37,  468  et  passim ;  grown  in 
fields  embanked  to  retain  water,  39, 
220;  grown  yearly  without  rotation, 
and  manured,  39,  i|3;  save  in  'lake 
country'  not  much  irrigated,  39,  320 
et  passim ;  its  elevenfold  return,  39 ; 
average  prices  of,  at  selected  centres, 
117;  rents  of  rice  land,  50.  See  also 
under  Chief  Agricultural  Statistics  and 
Crops  in  each  District. 

Rice,  trade  in,  imports  from  Burma,  6^^^ 
fluctuating  exports,  63.  See  also  under 
Commerce  in  Districts. 

River  system,  4, 143-158.  See  also  under 
Boundaries,  Configuration,  and  Hill 
and  River  Systems  in  each  District. 

Roads,  main  routes  of,  67,  68;  their  im- 
portance and  maintenance,  save  as 
feeders,  impaired  by  extension  of  rail- 
ways, 68 ;  their  recent  development  as 
relief  works,  68,  and  in  backward 
Feudatory  States,  68 ;  annual  expendi- 
ture on,  68.  See  also  under  Railways 
and  Roads  in  each  District. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  British  ambassador 
(1614)  to  the  Great  Mughal,  289. 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh  (Lord  Strathnaim),  his 
operations  (1858)  after  the  Mutiny,  20 ; 
in  Saugor  District,  took  forts  Rahat- 
garh  and  Garhakoti,  and  thrice  de- 
feated the  rebels,  168. 

Ruins  and  remains,  more  notable :  at  Eran, 
179,  180;  of  Jain  and  Hindu  temples 
at  NohtS,  185 ;  in  the  villages  on  banks 
of  the  Ken,  197, 198 ;  Bahudband,i98 ; 
Garha,  209 ;  near  the  <  Marble  Rocks ' 
of  the  Narbada,  212;  at  Ramnagar, 
217;  at  Mandhita,  292,  203;  in  Nag- 
pur  District,  340;  at  Bhandak  and 
Gaomra,  377»  378;  Arang,  428,  429; 


Raipur,  429, 430,  Ratanpur,  447,  Juba, 
477.  Ramgarh  Hill,  478;  in  Chang 
Bhakar,  485,  487,  Sirpur,  20.  See  also 
t#M^^  Archaeolc^  in  each  District. 
Ryotwari  tenure  of  lands,  84 ;  land  reve- 
nue rates  on,  90 ;  institution  of,  in  fresh 
areas  by  Government,  200,  219,  220, 
279,  283,  287  et  passim.  See  also 
under  Land  Revenue  Settlement  in  each 
District. 


Sdj  {Terminalia  tomentosa),  the  most 
important  timber  tree  of  mixed  forests, 
8»  54,  306,  363  et  passim.  See  also 
under  Botany  and  Forests  in  each 
District. 

Sikoli,  rice-growing  tahsTl  of  Bhandara 
District,  with  many  large  irrigation 
tanks,  304. 

Saktl,  Feudatory  State,  with  head-quarters 
of  same  name  on  Bengal-Nagpur  Rail- 
way, 463  ;  53  per  cent,  of  area  culti- 
vated, with  rice  as  the  principal  crop, 
464;  cadastral  survey  and  summary 
settlement,  465 ;  revenue,  tribute,  and 
expenditure,  465  ;  ruling  family  Raj 
Gonds,  463 ;  legend  of  their  twin  an- 
cestors of  the  wooden  swords,  463, 
464. 

Sal  {Shorea  robusia)^  a  timber  tree  next 
in  importance  to  teak,  54,  306;  sal 
or  moist  forests,  54;  magnificent  in 
Mandla,  214,  221 ;  plentiful  in  Bala- 
ghat,  398,  404,  in  Raipur  and  BilSs- 
pur,  422,  439,  in  Bastar,  452  et 
passim.  See  also  under  Forests  in 
each  District. 

Salt,  none  produced  in  Province,  and  no 
direct  revenue  from,  91 ;  imports  of, 
mainly  from  Bombay,  64;  revenue 
payable  on  salt  consumed,  and  inci- 
dence per  head,  pi ;  the  old  customs- 
line  of  a  giant  hedge  of  thorns,  91 ; 
average  price  of  (1880-1904),  117. 
See  also  under  Commerce  in  each 
District 

Sangram  Sah,  Raja  of  the  Gond  line  of 
Garha-Mandla,  wide  extension  of  his 
dominions,  14,  15,  216,  239. 

Sanitarium,  Pachmarhi  on  the  Satpuras, 
271,  272. 

Sanitation,  very  imperfect,  93 ;  munici- 
pal, 96,  District,  98,  only  surface 
drainage,  96,  90,  village,  iio,  iii. 

Sanjari,  tahsil  of  new  Drug  District, 
414. 

Saoner,  town  in  Nagpur  District,  with 
old  temple  and  ruined  fort,  359,  an 
important  cotton  mart,  360. 

Sirangarh,  Feudatory  State,  with  a 
ruling  familv  of  Raj  Gonds,  467 ;  47 
per  cent  of  area  industriously  cuhi- 
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vated,  with  rice  as  its  principal  crop, 
468 ;  the  free  nse  of  manure  and  irri- 

.  gation,  468 ;  cadastral  survey  and 
regular  settlement,  468;  revenue,  tri- 
bute, and  expenditure,  469  ;  6  per  cent, 
of  males  literate,  469. 

Sarangarh  town,  capital  of  State, 
3a  miles  from  Raigarh  station,  469; 
its  large  tank  and  row  of  temples, 
469. 

Satiy  record  at  Eran  of  earliest  known, 
180;  monuments  to  royal  (Haihaivansi) 
victims  of,  at  Ratanpur,  447. 

Satnamis,  a  sect  originally  and  still  pro- 
testing against  Brahmanism,  31,  rdfnse 
to  pay  rents  to  Hindu  landlords,  31, 
numerous  among  Chamar  caste  in 
Raipur  and  Bilaspur,  419,  436. 

Satpuras,  the,  a  range  600  miles  long,  as 
much  as  100  miles  broad,  with  a 
maximum  height  of  4,454  feet,  140- 
14a ;  runs  westwards  south  of  Narbada 
river,  140,  and  linked  to  Western 
Ghats  by  Rajpipla  hills,  140;  ihe 
eminences  and  hill  stations  of  its 
plateau,  140,  141 ;  drainage  and 
forests,  141;  the  refuge  of  the  re- 
treating aborigines,  141,  14a ;  roads 
and  railways  of  the  passes,  142;  the 
injurious  effects  of  its  short  rapid 
streams  on  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Narbada  valley,  342,  343,  255. 

Saugor,  District  in  Jubbulpore  Division, 
165-182 ;  an  undulating,  well-watered 
country,  165,  with  a  pleasant  climate 
and  generally  healthy,  166;  its  history 
under  Rajputs,  Muhammadans,  and 
Marilthas  till  its  cession  (1818)  by  the 
Peshwa  to  the  British,  166,  167 ;  the 
Bundela  insurrection  (184a),  167; 
during  the  Mutiny  all  but  the  town 
and  fort  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  167, 
168, 181 ;  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  campaign 
(1858),  168;  archaieology,  168;  popu- 
lation, 169,  170;  agriculture,  170- 
17a  ;  extensive  forests  but  poor  tim- 
ber, 17a,  173;  principal  export,  oil- 
seeds, 173;  main  and  branch  lines  of 
the  Indian  Midland  Railway,  174; 
famine,  174,  175;  the  series  of  abor- 
tive or  unsucce^fiil  land  settlements, 
175, 176;  its  high  standard  of  educa- 
rion,  especially  female,  177 ;  biblio- 
graphy, 177. 

Saugor /tf^f/,  177,  178. 

Saugor  town,  head-quarters  of  the  Dis- 
trict, a  railway  station  and  canton- 
ment, 181,  the  third  largest  town  of 
the  Ftovince,  181,  built  around  a  laige 
lake  {sagaty  hence  the  name),  181 ;  its 
fort  held  for  months  during  the  Mutiny 
by  British,  181 ;  its  declining  popula- 
tion    and   industries,  i8x ;     its   high 


school  fotmded  (i8a8)  by  Captain 
Paton,  and  supported  by  a  Maritfai 
gentleman,  181,  182. 

Sausar,  iahsil  of  Chhindwara  District, 
one  of  the  chief  cotton-growing  areas 
of  the  Province,  317. 

Sausar  town,  318,  319. 

Scenery,  4,  5  ei  passim. 

Schools,  primary,  secondary,  and  special, 
statistics  of  number,  attendance,  expen- 
diture and  iu  sources,  108,  ia6;  fees 
at,  108;  Normal,  107,  of  Agriculture, 
107.  357»  of  Engineering,  107,  357, 
industrial  schools,  107,  for  Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  107,  for  chiefs'  sons, 
107,  railway,  107,  for  depressed  castes, 
107,  108,  393,  of  musketry  and  roili- 
tazy  instruction  at  Pachmarhi,  372. 
See  also  under  Education  in  each 
District. 

Self-government  by  elected  and  represen- 
tative bodies,  municipal,  95,  96,  Dis- 
trict and  local,  96,  97;  popular  apathy, 
06.  See  also  under  Local  Boards  and 
Municipalities  in  each  District. 

Seonath  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Maha- 
nadi,  416,  its  permanent  character 
contrasted  with  the  MafaanadT,  416. 

Seoni,  District  in  Jubbulpore  Division, 
327-240;  a  long  narrow  section  of 
Satpura  plateau,  between  the  Narbada 
valley  and  Nagpur  plain,  327 ;  the 
valley  of  the  Wainganga,  228;  climate 
cool  and  pleasant,  3^9;  its  history 
under  the  Vakataka  dynasty,  the  Gonds, 
Bakht  Buland, the  BhonsUs,  330 ;  ceded 
to  British  (1818),  330;  slight  distur- 
bance during  the  Mutiny,  330 ;  archae- 
ology, 330,  231  ;  cultivated  area  in- 
creased by  50  per  cent,  since  1864, 
333;  extensive  forests  with  teak,  sal^ 
and  bamboos,  334;  houses  large  and 
well  built,  329;  recent  discoverr  of 
coal,  334 ;  wheat  and  forest  products 
the  principal  exports,  335 ;  roads  and 
railways,  335,  336 ;  famines,  severe  in 
1897,  not  so  severe  in  1899-1900,  336; 
a  rise  of  78  per  cent,  in  last  land  re- 
venue settlement,  337;  bibliography, 

239. 

Seoul  iahsil,  339. 

Seoul  town,  head-quarters  of  District, 
on  a  narrow-gauge  railway,  339; 
principal  commercial  town  on  the  Sat- 
puia  plateau,  with  cotton  hand-weaving 
industry,  340;  its  water-supply  from 
the  Bubaria  tank,  340. 

Seonl-Malwa,  tahsil  of  Hoshangabad 
District,  368,  369. 

Seonl-Malwa  town,  on  the  railway,  sup- 
planted in  trade  by  Harda  and  Itarsi, 
372. 

Settlements  since  1871  between  Provin- 
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ciftl  and  Imperial  revenues,  80,  81 ; 
system!  of  self^adjostment  npiet  by 
iiunines,  80,  81 ;  present  qnasi-per- 
roanent  settlement,  81 ;  its  debits  and 
credits,  8r. 

Settlements  of  land  revenue,  early  of 
1818-30,  1854-63,  86,  87;  of  1863 
first  based  on  cadastral  survey  and 
regular  tenures,  67 ;  the  new  settle- 
ment of  1885,  the  soil-unit  system, 
88,  8^;  their  disturbance  and  dis- 
organization by  the  Mutiny,  and  re- 
cently tnr  famines,  176  //  iassim;  ill 
effects  of  early  settlements  based  upon 
Marilthi  rack-rentine,  175  €t  passim. 
Set  also  under  Land  Revenue  Settle* 
ment  in  each  District. 

Sex,  sutistics  of,  25,  taUe  of,  114, 115  ; 
recent  increase  of  females  due  to  their 
greater  resistance  to  want  and  famine, 

Sihonl,  iaksfl  of  Jubbulpore  District,  ao8. 

Sihoril  town,  with  native  iron-smelting 
works,  213. 

Silk  industry,  59 ;  revival  of  tasar  indus- 
try by  cultivatioti  of  cocoons  in  Gov- 
ernment forests,  59,  371,  440;  cotton 
cloths  woven  with  silk  borders,  59, 
345  >  371 ;  a  substantial  and  flourishing 
industry  in  Bhandira,  389.  See  also 
under  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Dis- 
tricts. 

Sironcha,  laAsfl  of  Chinda  District,  with 
a  thin  population  wholly  Telugu,  376, 
377 ;  the  Ahiri  Mamitiddri  occupies 
most  of  the  area,  365,  376. 

Sirpur,  in  Rafpur  lUstnct,  interesting 
remains  at,  ao,  418. 

Sltabaldl,  smaU  hill  and  fort  hi  NSgpur 
city,  360,  the  scene  of  important  and 
desperate  action  (1817)  between  a 
weak  British  subsidiaiy  force  and  the 
trooDs  of  Appa  SShib,  360,  the  timelv 
cavalry  chaiges  of  Captain  Fitzgerald, 
3<5o,  361. 

Sleeman,  Sir  W.,  established  Chhind^^ira 
as  a  refuge  against  Thags,  2^3,  Refor- 
matory at  Jubbulpore  oi^^ally  school 
for  Thag  children,  211. 

Small-pox,  regular  epidemics  of,  23,  in 
Bilaspur  every  three  years,  433,  their 
mortality,  23,  24. 

Sohlgpur,  laksfl  of  Hoshangibad  Dis- 
trict, 268. 

Sohagpur  town,  272,  273,  on  the  railway, 
with  a  large  export  trade  in  grain  and 
timber,  and  a  local  industry  of  cotton- 
weaving  and  dyeing,  273. 

Soils,  classified  in  respect  of  their  distri- 
bution, composition,  retention  of  mois- 
ture, and  suitability  to  various  crops, 
3^>  37;  the  heavy  (wheat)  and  the 
shallow  (cotton)  blade  soils,  their  crops 


and  principal  places  of  occurftooe,  36, 
37  ;  the  yellow  rice  toil,  37 ;  the  light 
mvelly  soil  of  the  cheap  millets,  37. 
See  also  under  General  Agricultimd 
Conditions  in  each.  District 

Soil-unit  system,  an  elaborate  method  of 
valuing  land  for  settleiMnt  of  land 
revenue,  88,  89. 

Son  (  «  <  gold,*  Sanskrit,  Sonos  of  Arrian), 
a  large  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  487 
miles  long,  143;  its  power  of  deansing 
from  the  worst  sins,  144 ;  its  kgwda^, 
literary,  and  historical  interest,  144, 
145 ;  hs  cascade  and  picturesque 
course,  144^  145;  its  destructive  floods 
due  to  rain  and  the  rise  of  its  dis- 
chaige  from  usual  620  cubic  feet  per 
second  to  830,000,  145;  navigation 
dangerous  or  impossible^  144, 145 ;  its 
use  for  floating  down  bamboo  and  tim- 
ber rafts,  144 ;  supplies  the  Son  Canals 
from  a  dam  at  Dettfi,  145 ;  its  changes 
of  channel,  14c. 

Sonfir,  a  river  01  Ootnl  Provinces,  116 
miles  long,  an  affluent  of  the  Ken,  143; 
its  principal  tributaries  and  places,  143 ; 
its  fertile  and  beantilhl  valley,  183. 

Stamps,  judicial  and  non-judicial,  revenue 
from  sale  of,  94, 95. 

Sugar,  imports  of  refined,  produced  in 
Mauritius,  and  unrefined,  04.  See  also 
under  Commerce  in  each  District. 

Sugar-cane,  great  shrinking  of  its  area, 
42,  116,  due  to  ondersellit^  of  local 
^wr  by  lailway-boroe  sugars  from  other 
parts  of  India,  43  //  passim.  See  also 
under  Chief  Agricultural  Crops  ia  each 
District 

Surraja,  Feudatory  State,  till  1905  in- 
eluded  in  Chota  Niepur,  473-478; 
a  secluded  basin,  waited  la  on  three 
sides  by  massive  hills,  isolated  on  west 
by  forests  of  KoreS,  473 ;  its  peaks, 
rivers,  and  table-land,  473,  474;  its 
MahSrSja  BahSdur,  474 ;  its  primitive 
agriculture  and  extensive  graxing 
grounds,  475 ;  its  sSl  forests  and  vir- 
in  coal-field  in  Bisrftmpnr,  475;  re- 
Gov 


Ll 


tions  of  chief  with  Britiib 
ment  regulated  by  satukb  of  1899  and 
1905,  475,  476;  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture, 476 ;  its  low  standard  of  literacy, 
477 ;  bibliography,  477. 
Surveys,  III,  112;  Great  Trigonometrical, 
completed  in  1876,  iii.  Topographi- 
cal, completed  between  i86a  and  1873^ 
111 ;  a  re-survey  b^^  in  19OS-3  by 
the  method  of  traveise  and  plane- 
tabling  in  open  areas,  iii ;  the  new 
cadastral  or  neld-to-fiekl  surtey  on  the 
scale  of  16  inches  to  the  mile,  1 1 1, 1 1 2, 
extends  over  60,000  (47,000  cultivated) 
square  miles,  and  comprises  S2  millioa 
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8q;>arately  surveyed  fields,  \\i\  its  cost, 
II a;  the  sabseqaent  prepantion  of 
detailed  records  and  rent-roll  of  every 
Tillage,  113, 


TcihstlddTy  an  officer  attached  to  each 
tahsll^  his  functions,  the  Deputy-Com- 
missioner's  right  hand,  75  ;  usually 
second-class  magistrate,  78;  generally 
chairman  of  L<Kal  boaid,  97;  naib- 
tahstlddrs,  75. 

TaAsTis,  ultimate  units  of  administration, 
their  number,  and  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  each,  under  People  in  each  Dis- 
trict. 

Tanks,  irrigation  from,  mainly  of  rice,  45, 
area  and  number  of,  4c ;  State  contri- 
bution to  tanks  and  wells  for  drinking- 
water,  III ;  *the  lake  region'  of  N5g- 
pur,  distinguished  by  the  size  and 
number  of  its  irrigation  tanks,  383  ; 
tanks  in  Raipur  and  Bilaspur  not  for 
irrigation  but  for  drinking-water,  a 
cause  of  cholera,  417,  438,  439  ;  tanks 
for  irrigation  as  forms  of  relief  work, 
439  //  piissim,  Su  also  under  Irriga- 
tion, and  Improvements  in  Agricultural 
Practice  in  each  District. 

Tantia  Topi,  his  raid  across  the  Nar- 
bada,  140;  reward  of  his  captors,  379. 

Tapti,  a  great  river  rising  in  the  Satpura 
plateau,  ^36  miles  long,  and  dischai^- 
mg  into  the  Indian  Oc^,  148, 149;  its 
course  through  gorges  and  valleys  to 
the  alluvial  plain  of  Surat,  140;  too 
deeply  bedded  for  irrigation  and  navi- 
gable for  only  30  miles,  149;  its  de- 
structive floods  above  Surat,  149;  its 
tributaries,  some  dammed  for  irriga- 
tion, 149 ;  its  local  sanctity  and  holy 
places,  149,  150;  its  fiunous  old  port 
of  Snvali  (Swally)  silted  up,  150;  in 
Nimar,  37^ 

Tavemier,  his  description  of  Burhanpnr 
{c,  1658),  389. 

Teachers,  school,  their  position,  104,  pay 
and  training,  106. 

Teak  {Tectcna  grandis),  found  widely, 
fine  generally  south  of  Narbada,  8,  5^ ; 
dry  ft>rests  of,  their  places  of  growth, 
S3>  54»  25^»  2^2  ef  passim ;  export  of, 
64,  118;  plantations  in  Seoni,  334;  in 
Nimar,  381 ;  in  Chanda,  370;  in  Bas* 
tar  and  elsewhere,  their  value  depen- 
dent on  transport  facilities,  453,  470. 
See  also  under  Forests  in  Districts. 

Technical  Institute,  the  Victoria,  at  Nag- 
par,  357- 

Telugu,  population  of  Sironcha  faAsll  in 
Chanda  District  wholly  Telugn,  special 
schools  for  children,  377. 

Temperature,  see  Climate. 


Temples,  innumerable  on  Narbada  river, 
148;  of  Mahadeo  at  Bandakpur,  185; 
at  Mandla,  337;  at  Marble  Rocks, 
313 ;  at  Ashta,  330 ;  at  Ksapur,  330, 
331 ;  Narsinghpnr,  354 ;  Mandhata, 
393 ;  Rimtek,  359 ;  Saoner,  360 ;  Ka- 
tol,  353 »  Umser,  ^i ;  Bhandak,  377, 
378;  Chanda,  379;  Markandi,  380; 
Koteshwar,  399;  group  of,  at  Rajim, 
431  ;  at  Amaikantak,  435;  Chhapri, 
403 ;  Sarangarh,  469 ;  on  or  by  rivers, 
see  under  names  of  rivers.  See  also 
under  Archaeology  in  each  District. 

Temples,  Jain,  at  Khurai,  180,  Kundal- 
pur,  185,  Khandwa,  391,  Mandhata, 
393;  Muktagiri,  396.  See  also  under 
Archaeology  in  Districts. 

Tenants,  their  security  of  oocupatioo  and 
protection  from  raising  of  rents,  49, 
their  low  revenue  rents,  49,  50;  the 
precarious  position  of  sub-tenants,  49. 

Tenures,  land,  under  British  rule ;  grant 
(1861)  of  proprietary  and  generally 
alienable  rights  to  all  in  possession,  as 
a  permanent  settlement,  83,  its  doubt- 
ful wisdom,  83,  384;  subsequent  (1898) 
legislation,  against  unrestncted  aliena- 
tion, 83,  rack-renting  and  ejectment  of 
occupants,  85  ;  xamfnddris  or  jSgirSy 
83,  84;  mdlguzdrs,  83,  84;  forest 
ryoiwoH  lands,  84 ;  Tevenue>£ree  grants, 
84;  other  occupancy  and  non-occu- 
pancy tenures,  85.  See  also  under 
Land  Revenue  Settlement  in  Districts. 

Teman,  Captain,  Deputy-Commissioner 
of  Narsinghpnr,  defeated  (1857)  the 
Saugor  and  Bhopal  mutineers,  344;  his 
earlv  vraming  of  the  Mutiny  disre- 
garded, 344. 

Thags,  see  Sleeman. 

Tigers,  found  all  over  the  Province,  10. 

Tirora,  rice-growing  tahsU  of  Bhandira 
District,  393, 394. 

Tombs  and  mausoleums,  notable:  at 
Kherla,  395,  Muhammadan,  at  Girar 
with  fossil  nutmegs,  333,  Ashd  (Aft 
ghan),  333,  Burhanpur,  290.  Su  also 
under  Archaeology  in  Districts. 

Totemism,  among  primitive  tribes,  of 
Khonds,  131,  of  Korkus,  134,  of 
Gonds,  160,  161. 

Towns,  one  (Nagpur)  with  a  population 
over  100,000,  33,  fifty-five  with  a  popu- 
lation over  5,000,  33 ;  causes  of  in- 
crease of  urban  population  (8  per 
cent.),  33;  statistics  of,  Table  III, 
114,  115. 

Trade  and  commerce,  63-65  J.  before 
annexation  checked  by  isolation  and 
insecurity,  63,  its  subsequent  growth 
hastened  by  railways  (1867),  ^^ »  ex- 
ports, their  great  increase  in  bulk  and 
value,  principal  items,  and  excess  over 
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imports,  63-64;  imports,  their  increase 
in  value  and  prinapal  items,  64,  65 ; 
generally  concentrated  in  railway  towns, 
05 ;  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and 
trading  classes,  65 ;  a  table  of  statistics 
of  principal  exports  and  imports,  118  ; 

.  the  growth  of  commercial  towns  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricaltnral  centres, 
34^'  354*  ^^^  ^^0  under  Commerce 
in  each  District 

Trees,  timber  of  the  forests,  8,  53,  54, 
flowering  trees  and  shmbs,  8,  9,  54, 
of  the  open  country,  9,  54 ;  more  or 
less  useful  or  quasi-sacred,  grown 
round  vilhiges,  185,  196,  322  et  pas- 
sinu  See  also  under  Botany  a$td 
Forests  in  each  District. 

Tribes,  aboriginal  or  forest,  nearly  25  per 
cent*  of  total  "population,  29 ;  the 
names,  distribution,  and  position  of 
principal,  29,  30,  141,  142 ;  their 
languages,  28,  have  largely  adopted 
Aryan  vernaculars,  28, 130,  163,  169 ; 
as  foresters  in  villages  within  '  reserves/ 
56;  dislike  education  and  are  incap- 
able of  concentration,  107 ;  the  Baigas, 
128-130;  the  Khonds,  130-133;  the 
Korkus,  133-136;  the  Goods,  158- 
163,  generally  honest,  simple  folk, 
I30«  i35>  159*  but  improvident  and 
fond  of  drink,  133,  163;  the  Bharil 
Bhumias,  199;  Bhils  and  Bhilalas, 
278;  minor  forest  tribes,  437,  See 
also  under  Castes  and  Occupations  in 
each  District 

Tumsar,  important  commercial  town  on 
the  railway  in  Bhandara  District,  395 ; 
the  high  reputation  of  its  rice,  39iS. 

U. 

Udaipur,  Tributary  State,  478-481 ;  hills, 
terraces,  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mand  river,  479;  large  increase  in 
population  due  partly  to  the  Beogal- 
Nagpnr  Railway,  480;  mainly  agricul- 
tural, with  rice  as  the  staple  fo^  and 
an  export,  480;  relations  of  chief  with 
British  Government  regulated  by  sanads 
of  1899  a°^  ^905*  48O1  481 ;  revenue 
and  expenditure,  481;  head-quarters 
at  Dharmjaygarh,  481. 

Umser,  tahsil  of  Nagpur  District,  partly 
rice-growing,  351. 

Umser  town,  with  Maratha  fort  and  old 
temple,  361 ;  its  staple  industnr  of 
cotton  and  silk  hand-weaving,  301. 

Uparehat,  table- land  in  Jashpur  State, 
with  difficult  passes,  473. 


Vaccination,  compulsory  in  municipal 
towns  only,  110;  details  and  statis- 
tics, medical  and  financial,  no,  127; 


inoculation  no  longer  practised,  no; 
jiot  compulsory  in  any  part  of  Chanda 
District,  375.  See  also  under  Vacdna- 
tion  in  each  District. 

Vik&taka  dynasty,  early  (300-1100) 
Hindu  rulers  in  SStpnra  plateau,  in 
BerSr,  Seoni,  and  Chanda,  13,  229, 
363 ;  Bhandak  not  their  capital,  377. 

Veterinary  (Civil)  department,  officers 
and  di{^>en8aries  of,  47. 

Villaees,  their  number  in  each  District 
and  State,  IT4, 115  ;  their  number  in 
each  iahstl,  under  the  People  in 
each  District;  account  of,  23,  321; 
village  headman  {tnuAaddam)^  75 ;  vil- 
\Bjgp  watchman  (Jkotwdr\  loi,  T02; 
village  surveyor  and  accountant  {pat* 
wart),  76  ;  sanitation  of,  no,  in; 
cadastral  map,  field  record,  and  rent- 
roll,  112;  village  mud  forts,  relics  of 
period  of  Pindari  raids,  321,  339. 

Vindhya  (^  *  a  hunter  *)  HUls,  137-139, 
really  the  southern  escarpment,  700 
miles  long,  of  the  Malwa  plateau, 
136 ;  touch  the  SatpurSs  at  the  source 
of  the  Narbada,  which  thence  flows  be« 
tween  the  two  ranges,  sometimes  far, 
sometimes  near,  136;  in  the  valley 
like  '  a  weather-beaten  coast-line,'  136 ; 
their  pink  sandstones  with  ripple-marks 
made  by  water,  137;  outl3ang  ranges 
and  peaks,  137 ;  their  moderate  (aver- 
age of  2,000  feet)  elevation  and  river 
drainage,  137 ;  fortresses  and  castles  of 
its  abrupt  flat-topped  eminences,  138 ; 
their  geology,  137,  138;  their  humi- 
liating mythology,  138, 139 ;  generally 
poorly  wooded,  166. 

Vindhyan  (geological)  series  of  sand- 
stones, 7. 

Volunteer  Rifles  with  head-quarters  at 
Nagpur,  1,273  in  number,  100,  356; 
company  at  Bina,  179,  Bilaspnr,  446, 
Dongargarh,  460. 

W. 

Wages,  50,  51 ;  agricultural,  generally 
paid  in  kind  and  difficult  to  estimate 
in  cash,  50 ;  different  rates  in  diffisrent 
Districto,  ^i ;  the  competition  of  mines 
and  factories,  50 ;  have  generally  kept 
no  more  than  pace  with  rising  prices, 
51;  of  field  women,  51 ;  of  artisans, 
51 ;  of  mmers  and  mine  coolies,  57; 
special,  near  mbes  and  mills,  62 ;  of 
police  and  constables,  100 ;  of  village 
watchmen,  102 ;  of  primary  school 
teachers,  106. 

Wainganga  ('arrow  of  water'),  river 
rising  on  the  Satpura  plateau,  360 
miles  long,  finally  a  tributary  of  the 
Godavari,  154;  its  scenery,  winding 
course,  rapids,  and  affluents,  154;  not 
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used  for  irrigatloD,  and  hardly  for 
navigation,  15^;  the  legend  of  the 
pious  Raja,  the  bottle  of  Ganges  water, 
and  the  pitiful  river,  155;  its  falls  and 
rice-growing  valley,  a  28,  330 ;  in  Bhan- 
data  EHstrict,  381,  382,  in  SeonI,  228. 

Wardha  District,  in  Naspnr  Division, 
•331-335;  ^  loiig  nndolattng  strip  of 
land  aJLong  right  bank  of  the  Wardh& 
river,  with  hilly  country  northwards. 
331,  322;  very  largely  occupied  ana 
cultivated,  with  but  little  forest  game, 
322,  325 ;  hot  and  dry  bat  healthy, 
322,  sleeping  out  of  dooim   general, 

'  330;  its  history  under  Miighals,  Gonds 
of  Deogarh,  and  Bhonslas  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Ni££m,  322, 323 ;  became 
(1853)  British  territory,  323  ;  Muham- 
madan  tomb  and  fair  at  Girar,  323 ; 
cotton  wadijowar  the  staple  crops,  325; 
cotton  the  principal  hand  and  maiiu- 
facturing  industry,  327,  328 ;  cotton  a 
main  export,  328 ;  famines  due  to 
excessive  and  to  de6cient  rainfall,  329 ; 
the  common  tfaeft  of  jewdlery  from 
sleepers,  330 ;  bibliography,  231. 

Wardha  tahstl,  331. 

Wardha  town,  head-quarters  of  District, 
a  railway  junction  and  station,  334 ;  a 
new  town  with  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation, large  cotton  industry  and  mart, 
and  modern  water-works,  335. 

Wardha  river,  rising  on  the  Multai 
plateau,  290  miles  long,  joins  the 
Waingan^  and  finally  the  Godavari, 
150 ;  the  ultimate  failure  of  project  to 
make  it  navigable^  150;  its  drainage 
and  tributaries,  150 ;  its  historical  and 
religious  associations  and  remahis,  150, 
15  X  ;  the  two  prosperous  cotton-grow- 
ing Districts  of  its  valley,  320. 

Waroril,  tahsU  of  Chfinda  District,  with 
spring  and  not  rice  crops^  375,  376. 

Warora  town,  present  terminus  of 
Warda-Waroia  branch  railway,  380, 
an  important  goods  station,  380,  cot- 
ton-presses and  Victories,  380 ;  output, 
hands,  and  return  of  colliery  now 
closed,  380. 

Waste  Land  Rules,  outright  sale  of  land 
under,  402,  420.  Se4  also  Cultivable 
Waste. 

Watchmen,  village  {Iuiivf6rs\  their  duties 
and  pay,  101, 102. 


Water- works,  ooostracted  at  ideven  tennis, 
96,  99;  at  Jubbnlpore  and  Nigpur 
necessitate  drainage,  210,  356;  of 
Jahinglr  at  Buihftnpur,  290;  at  Hin- 
g«uigfcat,  334»  Wardha,  335,  Chinda, 
379,  Bhandara,  394,  Hardfi,  269,  Khan- 
dwa,  292,  Raipur,  430,  Rij-NSndgaon, 

458- 

Wells,  irrigation  from  permanent  and 
temporanr,  45,  their  small  number, 
area,  and  cost,  45.  Set  ah$  mmUr 
Irrigation  in  each  District. 

Wheat,  coven  15}  per  cent,  of  cropped 
area,  39,  116;  lately  snpplanted  by 
Jowdr  and  cotton,  39,  261  et  passim ; 
on  black  soil  neither  mansrbd  nor  vo- 
tated,  40 ;  sometimes  sown  or  rotated 
with  other  crops,  40 ;  its  sixfold  retnni, 
40 ;  average  prices  *bf,  at  selected  cen- 
tres, 117;  rents  of  wheat  land,  90; 
once  largely  exported  but  less  so  since 
famine,  63,  118,  173;  the  system  of 
growing  in  fields  embanked  to  retain 
water,  199,  200.  et  passim.  See  also 
under  Chief  Agricultural  Statistics  and 
Crops  in  each  District. 

Widows,  number  of,  27 ;  remarriage  of, 
allowed  save  by  a  few  higher  castes, 
27;  the  levirate  optionid,  27, 128 ;  sale 
of,  by  MarathSs,  224. 

Women,  number  of  married  and  un- 
married, 25,  114,  115;  causes  of  their 
recent  increase,  25;  age  at  marriage, 
25,  26 ;  dress  of,  33,  34 ;  wages  of ,  as 
cultivators,  51 ;  education  of,  106, 107^ 
literacy  of,  108,  1C9;  hoapitals  for, 
109;  objection  to  acunitting  that  they 
are  literate,  177. 


Zamf$tddn,  or  j4g^i  tenure  of  land« 
chieftainships,  impartible,  inalienable, 
devolving  tyy  primogeniture^  29,  83, 
^4*  305 ;  largely  a  creation  of  the 
British  settlement  of  i86f ,  83,  and  of 
a  wish  to  set  up  resident  landlords^ 
83 ;  of  doubtfiil  wisdom,  29, 83;  land 
revenue  rates  of,  90;  the  custom  of 
primogeniture  not  applicable  in  Bhan- 
dara  District,  386;  laige  number  of, 
in  Chhattlsgarh  Division,  413  </  pas- 
sim, 

ZaminddrSj  magisterial  powers  of,  424, 
44a. 
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